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ITH the death of Sir William Weddorburn 

has passed away the laHt of the noble trio 

who for long years and under the most 

rying circumstances toiled hard, incessantly and 

inselfishly for the uplift of our land. Within 

he limited space of a note it is difficult to give 

dequate expression to the feeling of sorrow and 

;def which the sudden and unexpected 

lews of the death of Sir William Wedderburn 

las created all over the country. Nor is it possi- 

iM to attempt even a brief account of the life* 

)ng activities of this high-souled Englishman. 

him one can truly say that bo was “ one of 

hose men who appeared from time to time in this 

mrld, under dispensation of wise providence, to 

elp forward the onward march of humanity 

rbose voice sounded like a trumpet-call, waking 

p whole peoples from the slumber of age.s, and 

rhos^tle to an honoured place in the history of 

ations no man could possibly challenge.” Any 

ne who fi^d the inestimable good fortune to 

3 me into contact with Sir William will 
« 

sstify how he “ inspired, elevated and edu- 
ited those who came under his influence 
y the nobleness of his nature, his world wide 
jrmpathies, his profound earnestness, his selfless, 


up his work in despair. But nothing dauni 
him, not even the calumny and obloquy heaj 
on his head by some of his own countrymen. 

He pursued his work with m.alice to none a 
charity to all. The sad plight of the poor Ind; 
raiyat distteased him and his whole heart was fij 
upon devising and insisting on measures calcul 
ed to alleviate^nliis unfortunate condition. 3 
improvement of his economic condition, i 
removal of the curse of illiteracy which broc 
over this land, the dethronement of the burea 
cracy from its usurped position of mash 
of the public to its legitimate place as servai 
of the same—this was the burden of his work. 

It is sad to recall the following extract from 1 
letter to me dated the 7th January, 1917 regai 
ing the publication of his speeches and writings: 

J am very glad that you will give gpecinl 
mine-net to the Fomi-nt Union n-nd proposed Btiqui 
into the economic eondiiion of the villages, as < 
woes of the Indian raiyat have been fromihe'vetyi 
gitming the stimulus which has kept me tied to i 
labouring oar of Indian Heform. In the “ Skeleton 
the (Jubilee) Fia»t,'* Congress Green-look No. 1 , y{ 
will find the summing up of my ease eo'mpHsi\ 
( 1 ) my demand for enquiry sent to every memb 
of the House of Commons, (2) the details of efforts 
relieve the raiyats, frustraitd by official oppositio 
and (3) the ifhallsngs to ronfradicf any one of *i 
incriminating statements, The indictment was-m 
by the usual -method in such cases, •• the contpira 
of silence.” 



useless devotion to the cause which he bolieved 
be good and which he espoused, and by his 
L^alieable faith that right and justice would 
ej^ally triumph. ” His was like that of every 
meeris. quit^ an uphill task and the grave 
t y ) o B and opposition he.had to overcome from 
M te.time ^uld have made any one else throw 


Illiteracy being a vital cause of the raiya 
trouble. I would also ask your attention to my arti< 
supporting Mr. Qokhale's BUI of free and cornpul80\ 
slementnry education. 

As regards the pressing question ofSitf-Ooven 
ment, you wiV find my most recent views in the Joi\ 
Note of Sir Krishna Oupta a-nd myself, and atsc i 
the annual reports of the B-t'iiish Commititt ovfr^^ 
signature. As the key to the situatie^i, you will fin 
in arises in, and letters to, magasines in Bnglan 
wy insisUnes on ** Pntiic Servants ” rsmainin 
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THE LATE SIR WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 

BY MR. G. A, NATESAN. 


the death of Sir William Weddorburn 
UUI passed away the Inxt of the noble trio 

who for long years and under tlie most 
trying circumstances toiled hard, incessantly and 
unselfishly for the uplift of our land. Within 
the limited space of a note it is difficult to give 
adequate expression to the feeling of sorrow and 
grief which the sudden and unexpected 
news of the death of Sir William Weddorburn 
has created all over the country. Nor is it possi¬ 
ble to attempt even a brief account of the life¬ 
long activities of this high-souled [Englishman. 
(Jf him one can truly say that he was “ one of 
those men who appeared from time to time in this 
world, under dispensation of wise providence, to 
help forward the onward march of humanity 
whose voice sounded like a trumpet-call, waking 
up whole peoples from the slumber of ages, and 
whosNitle to an honoured place in the history of 
Rations no roan could possibly challenge.” Any 
one who &%d the inestimable good fortune to 
oome into contact with Sir William will 
testify hoF be “inspired, elevated, and edu¬ 
cated those who came under his influence 
by the nobleness of his nature, his world wide 
sympathies, his profound earnestness, his selfless, 
oeaseless devotion to the cause which he bolieved 
to be good and which be eopoused, and by his 
un^a'keable faith that right and justice would 
eveqLialty triumph. ” His was like that of every 
pioneer’s. quit.j an uphill task and the grave 
«bat^lefl and opposition he.had to overcome from 
ri ma toAime ^uld have made any one else throw 


up his work in despair. But nothing daunted 
him, not even the calumny and obloquy heaped 
on his head by some of his own countrymen. 

He pursued his work with malice to none and 
charity to all. The sad plight of the poor Indian 
raiyat disttessed him and bis whole heart was fixed 
upon deviniiig and insisting on measures calculat¬ 
ed to alleviata^iis unfortunate condition. The 
improvement of his economic condition, the 
removal of the curee of illiteracy which broods 
over this land, the dethronement of the bureau¬ 
cracy from its usurped position of masters 
of the public to its legitimate place as servants 
of the same—this was the burden of bis work. 

It is sad to recall the following extract from bis 
letter to me dated the 7th January, 1917 regard¬ 
ing the publication of his speeches and writings;_ 

I am Otry glad that you vrill give tpteixl pro- 
minttice to the Fiimit>e l7nion and propoatd Enquiry 
into the economic oftndition of the villogee, aa the 
woea of the Indian raiyat have been from the vet y be¬ 
ginning the atimulue which haa kept me hed to the 
labourtng oar of Indinn Reform. In the •• Skeleton at 
(he (JnbiUe) Fta»t,’* Cungreea Green-Look Eo. 1 , you 
wilt find the aumming up of my ease rompriaivo 
(1) my rJrninnd for enquiry aenf to every member 
of the House of Commona, (2) the detaila of rfforia to 
relieve the raiyata, fruatrail^t by ojfieial opposition 
and (3) Chalienge to ro»»#ro£ficr any one of my 
ineriminnting at/itamenie. The indictment was met- 
by the uaunl method in such caeea," the eontpiracy 
of silence." 

lUHeraey being a vital cover of the raiyat'a 
trouble, t would alao aak your attention to my article 
supporting Ur. Ookhale's BUI of free and compulsory 
slemantory eduration, 

Js regards the pressing question of Silf-Oovem> 
ment^ you udV find mv most recent views in the Joint 
Hote of bir Krishna Gupta and myself, and atsc in 
the annual reports of the British Committee over-ii^ 
signature. As the ksy to the eituatiqfi, you will ;|nd 
in artielas <m, and Utters to, magaainss fn England *■ 
my insistenea on " Publie Servants " remaining ' 
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$ervant* of the public, and not uawping the position 
of masters. Whe^i a membei- of theiyrftnanent dvH 
Service steps into the Viceroy's Executive Council oi' 
" Cabinet," he ceases to be a servant and becomes one 
of the gove^~ning body. The whole force of Indian 
public opinion should, therefore, be directed against 
the statuloiy provision which gives the Civil Hervice 
three out of five seats in the Viceroy’s Cabinet. This 
is what creates the '* Bureaucracy'' which ti« literally 
the “ rule, of (he officials" 

But the reader who attempts to form 
an eetimato of his services to India by 
the number of his published spocches and 
writings or by a record of hie work before 
the public gsze is bound to do eerious injustice 
to his memory ; for Sir William, tho “ hereditary 
friend of India,” so quiet, so geqtle, so un¬ 
assuming, “ lavishly spent his force, time, money 
and labour” for the benefit of India and its 
people and a great deal of bis work was done by 
private interviews and correspondence. HU was 
a nature which scorned all publicity. Even 
among his intimate friends very few happen to 
know that every pie of bis Indian pension—aye 
— a not inconsiderable portion of his private 
wealth, he spent in the service of India to which 
he had dedicated his life. 

Media held bis whole heart to the exclusion of 
every other subject’; his abounding love for the 
people of this country stood all tests and his 
faith in us wa^ indeed “ a part of bis great 
personality.” 

Presiding over the fifth seagion of the Congress 
at Bombay Sir William thus spoke of his interest 
in the advancement of India ;— 

I have passed a qvl^rter of a century among you 
and during that period of time / have not knoum 
whai it was to suffer an unkiwlneis from a native 
of India, During that period / have been in the 
service of the people of India and hove eaten Dieir 
salt. And I hope to devote to their service what 
sHU remains to me of active life. 

He lived another quarter of a century and 
lived it all for the sake of India and he lived it 
indeed to translate hie noble resolve into action, 
^^en at the end of the year 1910 it was re¬ 
presented to ^im that in the best intereats of 
’ India and. with a view to oem nt the bonds of 


unity between llindus and Mahomedans it was 
necessary that he should accept the Presidentship 
of the Congress of that year, Sir William, at the 
advanced nge of 72 and in an indifferent state of 
health, responded nt the risk of his life to the 
call made upon him. Only the other day I was 
informed by a member of the Party that has 
accompanied Mr. Montagu to India on his great 
mission, that Sir William forgetting his ago and 
health volunteered to bo of the pnrty and but for 
the warning of bis doctor—alas! only too well 
justified by after-events— that he would not 
guarantee him life even for a journey from 
Gloucester to London, be would have started for 
India. One might well exclaim in the words of a 
veteran Indian Publicist: “ How many of us, 
children of the soil, whose bones will rest here* 
whose interests, sympathies and reminiscences are 
centred in this ancient land, can claim to have 
exhibited in the record of their life-work, the 
selfless devotion, the unflinching self-sacrifice and 
the supreme love for India and her people^-, 
which have always been the dominating features in 
the public career of Sir William Wedderburn.”? 
It is pathetic to contemplate that Sir William 
who for years has been our trusted friend, philo¬ 
sopher and guide and in times of distress and 
despair, our beacon light, and who fort'^years 
in cheerful co-operation, laboured with Hum^ 
Dadabhai, Bonnerjee, Mehta and p&khale i'or 
obtaining for India her proper place in the 
Empire, has passed ayray on the eve of great %nd 
momentous ebrnges in the constitution of India. 

In the words of Mr. Gokhale, . . . “ The 

picture of this great venerable risbi of modem 
times, who has done this work for us is a piotute 
that is too venerable, too beautiful, too inspiring 
for words; it is a^ictme to dwell upon lovingly 
and reverentially and it is a picture to contem¬ 
plate in silence.” 

Can we, the people of this fand, ever snffiMtly 
repay our deep debt of gratitude to Sir ‘ Wroiam 
for all that he has hoped for us, for all that he 
has done for us, for ail that he hu bom^an^v 
braved for us’ ? ■ , 


THE DECE MBE R GATHERINGS. ' =* 

Th9 dosing whJc of Decenthsc 1917 marAec? hy tha eitbinge of the Indian StUional Cmgrees, the 
Modem League, t/te Induatrial and Social Conferences and vaHous other gallterings at CalcuUa. To entitle 
the huty reader to .get a bird's eye view of the Congress, the Conferences, the Conventions and the 
Leagues {lohidi number about forty in all) held not only at CalcuUa but in d\ferent parts of the Indian 
Empire about the same time, we give below a brief account of tlicvr ddibmUions. {Ed. “ /. li. "j 


THE IJ^DIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS. 

The thirty-secood session of the Indian 
National C^ongress cotnoienced its sittings on 
Wednesday the 26th December, in a huge and 
picturesque pandal aU Wellington Square, Cal¬ 
cutta, and designed after the fiuthion of an old 
Boman amphitheatre with accommodation 
for about tea thousand people. There was an 
unprecedentedly large gathering of delegates and 
visitors, the record number of delegates being no 
loss than 4,762, representing all provinces, creeds 
and races. There were also over four hundred 
ladies among the audience. The proceedings 
commenced with the singing of Vande J/atarum, 
One of the Secretaries of tlie Reception Com¬ 
mittee then read a number of telegrams received 
from all parts of India and outside supporting the 
cause of the Congress after which Sir Babindra 
Nath Tagore offered a prayer in English special¬ 
ly written for the occasion (See page 24). Bai 
Baikunta Nath Sen, the Chairman of the Recep¬ 
tion ^^mmittee, then read the welcome address 
^tracts from which appear elsewhere, (page 49.) 

Alluding to the subject of the internments 
which occu^fies such a large measure of public 
attention especially in Bengal the Chairman of 
the Reception Committee * thus described the 
operation of the Defence of India Act and 
Regulation 3 of 1818 : 

Tbe iateramaDta are a staBdiag griavaBoa with ui, 
The inoaroeratien of ao masy oitisena aod promiaiog 
youtha without tnal ia almoat orimioal in India, it atpa 
the reiy foundationa of tbe Eotpifb by deatroying that 
ublio faith io Britiah juitioe wbiob ia the atroageit 
ulmrh of Britiah Rule in India. 

Iva4 Baikunta Nath Sen then entered a strong 

protest against tbe newly-appointed committee to 

isvestlgate into the existence of criminal 

^hkpiracies its India. 


A Conapiraoy Act already axiata. Great renulta were 
expected from it, but appareoUy it baa failed. Tbe 
Committee iv, therefore, to adriae Government about 
another, and poeaibly a more draatio oonapiracy law. 

Referring to the exclusion of Indians from 
Executive oflices of trust 'and responsibility, 
the Chairman made a severe indictment on 
the ruling bureaucracy: 

The European has come to enjoy the privileges of 
the Hindu-world, Brahmin aupenor to all Indiana from 
the accident of his birth and practically immune from 
the operation of even the territorial penal laws, Murder 
of an Indian, however deliberate and cruel in its delaila, 
is not followed in his case by tbe punishment provided 
in the Penal Code. There ia aUo the deadweight of tbe 
Indian Civil Service, wbiob in tbe name of administrative 
offloienoy a«id for tho sake of prei'tige, has opposed to all 
Indian reforms and has neutralised tho effects of reforms 
ultimaioly introduced, Tbe Civilian, again, is not 
satisfied with bis pretentious rola of the omnisoient and 
omnipotent: ho haa put himself forward as tbe only true 
representative of the dumb oiilliona of India. Such a 
claim in any other country would have been oondemned 
for its extravagaooe, but here tbe theory animateo 
Goveniment policy in many departments. 

He concluded his address with the hope that 
“Mr. Montagu will finish his altruistic labours, 
undeterred by the clamours and threats of 
interested classes, to our entire satisfaction.” 

The Hon. Mr. Surendranatb Banerjea then 
formally proposed Mrs. Besant to the chair, 
and the proposition was duly carried. 

Mrs. Besant then took the presidential nhnii - 
amidst loud cheering and delivered a lengthy and 
exhaustive address. Mrs, Bbsant in the course of 
her address detailed the services of India to the 
Empire at this crisis, as during the forty-five years 
between 1859 and 1905. She then traced tbe 
causes of the new spirit in India, referred to the 
general awakening of Asia, to the idea of Imperial 
reconstruction and the loss of belief in the supe¬ 
riority of the white races, to the awakening of 
merchants, women and the masses of India aud 
proved effectively by citing an array of facts and 
figures from Anglo-Indian and Indian authorities 
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that Indians had shown their fitness for self* 
rule 80 far as they have beeo entrusted with 
any responsible power. 

She then discussed the demand for administra* 
tive reforms in connection with the Government of 
India, of the Provinces and Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment and detailed the scheme of reforms that 
would be acceptable to Indians to-day. Lastly 
she reviewed some of the isolated reforms for 
which the Congress has been agitating these two 
and thirty years and urged the grant of a sub. 
stantial measure of Self-Government for India ns 
per the Congress League. This part of ber 
address is printed separately in another page 
(See page 49). The president’s observations on 
the internment will also be found on page T)?. 
She then said : 

Think of the joj of beiog a free min in a free country 
ths equal of other oirUiH^ men j of breathing inan*^ 
India at laet purged or the poieonoue atmosphere of 
ooarcioo ; of knowing that liberty of person and safety 
of property cannot touched save by open trial; that 
one oannot become a oriminal nnoonsoiously, and at the 
whim of an Executive, ehmuded in darkness ; that one 
enjoys the ordinary literty of a civiliaed human being in 
a country ruled by law alone, uninterferod with by 
arbitrary Executive Orders. That senurity can only 
oome to us with Home Rule. 

Before concluding Mrs. Besant referred in the 
following terms to her own programme of work in 
the coming year ;— 

FelloW’Delegates: Pardon roe that I have kept you so 
long Ooly once in my life can I take this Coogrese Chair, 
and apeak my heart oUt to you in this country that we 
love so well. Who can tell, in the present keen strife, if 
1 abaU be left free to speak to you again, to work with 
yen as your leader, during this coming year of office. If 
I am allowed to carry on my work, then I crave your 
help during the ooming y^r. You have trusted me enough 
to eleot me ae yo jr President: trust me enough to work 
with me as your President, un^l I prove false to your 
trust. Yen oannot always agree with me, and 1 do not 
■brink from your oritioism. 1 only ask you not to take 
for granted Uie truth of everything said against me by 
my enemies, for i oannot spare time to answer them. I 
oannot promise to please you always, but I can promise 
to strive my best to serve the nation, ae 1 judge of service. 

1 oenaot premise to agree with end to follow you always; 
the doty of • leader is to lead While he should always 
oMSUlt bis oollaagnes and listen to their advioe, the final 
rNponsibility before the public must be bis, and bif, 
UwrafoM, the final deoiiion. A General sboold sea for¬ 
mer than his oSoers sod bis army, sod oannot explain, 
while bottles ere going on every move in a osmpaign ; he 
)l to be jaetlfled or ooodemoed by bis results. Up till 


now, knowing myself to be of this Nation only by love 
and service, not by birth, I have claimed no suthority 
of leadership, but have only fought in the front of the 
battle and served as best I might. Now, by your elec¬ 
tion, I take the place which you have given, and will 
strive to fill it worthily. 

She wound up with this eloquent peroration :— 

Enough of myself. Let us think of the Mother. 
To see India fi-ee, to see her hold up her bead among 
tbc Nations, to see her sons and daughters respeotea 
ererywhere, to see ber worthy of her mighty Past, 
engaged in building a yet mightier Putui%-is not this 
worth working for, worth suffering for, worth living snd 
worth dying for P le there any other land which evokes 
such love for her spirituality, such •dmiration for her 
li'eraturr, such homage for her velour, as this glorious 
Mother of Naliona, from whose womb went forth the 
rscea that now, in Europe and America, arc leading the 
world P And has any land suffered as our India has 
suffered, since ber wnrd was broken on Kuruksbetra, 
and the peoples of Europe and of Asia swept across ber 
borders, laid waste ber cities, and discrown^ ber Kings. 
They came to conquer, but tbev remained to be absorbed. 
At last out of those mingled peoplea. tbe Divine 
Artificer has welded a Nation, compact not only of her 
own virtiioi, but also of those her foes had hirougbt to 
her, and gradually eliminating the prizes which they bad 
also brought 

After a hiatory of millennia, stretching far back out of 
the ken of mortal eyes ; having lived with, but not died 
with the mighty civilisations of the Past; having seen 
them rise and flourish and decay, until only their 
sepulchrcH remained, deep buried in earth’s crust; 
baving wrought, and triumphed, and suffered, and bavifig 
Burvied all changes unbroken; India, wbo has been 
▼erilv the Crucified among Nations, now stands on tliis 
ber Resurreotion morning, the Immortal, tbe Glorious, 
the Ever-Young; and India shall soon be seen, proud and 
self-reliant, strong and free, the radient Splendourof 
Asia, as tho Light and the Blessing of tbe World. 

The second day’s sitting was resumed on the 
28th. A Bengalee song composed by Mrs./lSarala 
Devi Chowdhurani baving been sung in choruv 
resolutions were moved from the cbaii* placing on 
record the death of Dadabhai Naoroji and Abdul 
Rasul. Two other resolutions, one on loyalty, 

I 

and the other welcoming Mr. Montagu were also 
moved from the Cbair. 

Tbe Congress then passed a resolution on the 
internment of the Ali brothers (See page 67.) 

The Congress alsp passed a special resolution on 
the Bengal internments. Mr. J. Choudhury 

moved:— / 

(a) That thia CongrMS oondamas tbe appoiotmeDt of 
the Cottnittee aenonnoed ee Daoember lOth laal la aa> 
muoh aa the avowed obieet of tiia appointment Is net to 
give relief hut to Introauee fresh legislation amiog toe 
Exeoutive with additional powers to deal with the sll^e^ 
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reToIntionftrj oonapir«oy in Uengtl. (b) Tlmt ibiit 
Congrett viewe witb aUrm the cxteiiHive use made of 
the Oefenoe of India Aot and Regulation III of 1618 
(Bengal) and urgei that the prinoiple tollowed axd the 
procedure adopted in the application of the Di fenoe of 
India aot ehouid be the eanie aa under the Defence of 
the Realm Act of England, (c) That in view of the 
grave and wideapread diaoontent which haa been c*ueed 
by the harah an J indiaoriminate operation of the Defence 
of India Act this Congreai urjtea that the Uovornmcnt 
abould forthwith abandon the un-Britiah policy of 
pufliabing people without trial and to grant a general 
amneaty to 111 political priaonera Moaa to bring about 
that calm atmoaphere wbioh ia neceaaary for the oonati* 
tutional growth of fiidia aa well aa for the aucceasful 
proaeoution of the war la which the empire ia at preaent 
engaged, (d) That the Coogreaa urgea that the non- 
offlnial membera of the Legislative Council of any 
province in which the detenuea are being held should 
elect a Tiaitiog oommittee who ehall viail all detenuea in 
their province and report to tbe Government all cases 
of sioknesa and harah or unfair treatment. 

In moving this Mr. Choudhury pointed out 

Every day on more auapicion a man wae arreated by 
the C. I. D., and the information on which he waa 
arreated was not diacloaed and he waa apirited away, 
and interned at aome out>or*(he-way place and kopt there 
under oonditione, which, if narrated, would mako their 
fleah oreep. He would give one or two examples. The 
moat notable example waa the case of their proaident. 
Why waa she arreated? Wae ahe a Gorman spy? 
Would any Bngliahman, Anglo-Indian or Government 
official have the hardihood to aay that ahe had boatilo. 
faaociationa ? Why, then, waa ahe interned ? Deoauae, 
■he being of European birth, advocated the oauae of the 
freedom of India. There were many other casea. The 
power ezeroiaed by tbe Provincial Secretaries, went to 
the abaolute root of personal liberty. 

The Hon. Pundit Gokarannath Misra seconded, 
and Messrs. Jittndralal Banerjee, V. C. 
SeslMcbari, Rhvaja Gbate, Arikishen Singb and 
^ancbcowri Banerjee supported the motion, which 
was carri^. 

The Resdlution on Indians and the army which 
ran as follows was moved by Mr. 3. N, Roy :— 

‘(a) That this Congrese urge* that adequate proviaiou 
be made under the Indian Oefenoe Force Act for giving 
military training to as large a portion of hie Majeaty'a 
Indiaa eubjeota ae nay offer themaelvea for such training 
and in partioular the Congreea urges that oadet oorpa, 
ooneieting of young meo from 16 to 18 years of age, be 
orgaslzed in eaob provinoe; 

*(b) That this Congress notes, with satiafaction tbs 
removal of the rsoial bar sgainet the tdmission of 
Indians to the opiumiseioped ranks of the army and the 
ap^intment oP nine Indians to suob ranks, and 
ezprswee the hope that the rules to be framed to 
regulate future Mpointmente will provide for tbe 
appointment of indlane to a large proportion of 
«<eeiBmieeloBed poete, for the opening of oellegee in India, 
for the training of offleere and for their examination in 
Ikii coantry. <Tbe CenfrMi fartber bopM tbal ttie 


rules will be published for general information before 
tliey are paasod ; * 

(r) That this Congress strongly urges that tbe pay, 
proapeots and equipment of Indian soldiera and non- 
oommissioned ofiicera should be improved. 

This was seconded by the Hon. Mr. Venkata- 
pathy Raju and supported by Mes-vrs. Barkat Ali, 
Jadunnth Muzuuidar, Ramamuvthi, Mabdo Singh 
and others and carried. 

Mr. B. G. Horniman then moved the resolution 
on the Press Act:— 

That this Congress places on record its strong 
oonviotioi) that by reason of tbe wide and arbitrary 
power conferred by the Press Aot of 1910 upon tbe 
Executive and the way in which it has been used, tbe 
Act has proved a menace to the liberty of tbe Indian 
Press and tended to demoialise public life; and tbe 
CoDgresa strongly urges the Oovernment to repeal it. 

In moving tbe resolution Mr. Horniman 
quoted statistics to prove that H. E, tbe Viceroy’s 
reply to the press deputation was fallacious and 
concluded by saying:— 

Mr. J. N. Roy, in addressing j ou on another resolu¬ 
tion, aHid that the right to Lear arms is your birthright, 

I claim that the right of the freedom of disouision and 
the freedom of writing is not the least part of your birth¬ 
right, and it is a birth-right to which you sro ae much 
oDtitied as any other, and which you are claiming during 
tbe sessions of the Indian Mational Congrese. 

The Hon Mr. Fazlul Huq in seconding the 
resolution said that it was a great shame that the 
act was allowed to remain in the Statute Book. 
The resolution w>i£ supported by Messrs. Sar- 
fuddin Kuchla, D. C. Gbose, D. P. Ehaitan, 
T. M. Krisbnaswami Aiyar, and Kahiram Tiwari 
anl carried unanimously, 

Mrs. Besxnt then put from the Chair a resolu¬ 
tion introducing alight amendments in the 
Congress constitution. The pi-esident also put 
from the Chair resolutions urging the repeal of the 
Arms Act, equality of status with the self-govern¬ 
ing colonies, control of education in the hands of 
Indians, larger measure of sanitation, tbe expan¬ 
sion of tbe Swadeshi movement, extension of trial 
by jury and separation of judicial and executive 
functiona. 

The Self-Government reaolntion was taken up on 
the third day and the Hon. Mr. Surendranath 
Banarjea moved: 
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Th» Cortgresi exprMEeu iti grateful eatiiifaotioa ovor 
the pronotwoement made by bia Majesty’u beoretary of 
Bute for lodia od behalf of the imperial UoTornmeHt 
that ita objeot is the establiohmeot of respoosible 
QoTernment lu lodia. 

This Congress strongly urges the necessity for tho 
Immediate enaotment of a parliamentary statute 
proriding for tlie estoblishoient of responsible govern¬ 
ment in India, the full measure to be alUioed within a 
time limit to be fixed in the sUtute itself at an early 
date. 

This Congress is emphatically of opinion that the 
CongreBe*LeBgue scheme of reforms ought to be 
immediately iutroduoed by the statute as the first step 
in the process. 

Extracts from the speeches on this important 
resolution appear elsewhere under the section 
« Self-Government for India.” (See page 49.) 

The discussion lasted about five hours. Mrs 
Besant announced that some notices of amend¬ 
ments to the resolution had been sent to her but 
she made an appeal for united «ction; the 
amendments were withdrawn and the resolution 
was carried. 

Sir. Gandhi then moved a resolution expressing 
regret at the disabilities of South and East 
African Indians : and Mr. Sasankara Jiban Roy 
moved for the abolition of the Indenture system. 
The text of these resolutions will be found in 
our section '* Indians outside India .” 

For the first time the Congress took up the 
question of the grave social disabilities to which 
the depressed classes in this country are subjected, 
Mr. G.A. Nateean moved the following Resolu¬ 
tion on the subject:— 

This Congress urges opoo the people of India the 
DcoosiiiTj. justice and righteousness of removing all 
disabilities imposed by custom upon the deprossod 
olastOB, the disabilities hieing of a most vexatious aod 
oppressive character, subjeotiog Uioie classes to con. 
SMorabla hardship aod inooDjeoioDoe, 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Damle and 
supported by Mr. Manjeri Rama Iyer. The resolu¬ 
tion on Franchise to women was withdrawn by 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. 

The last resolution was put from the Ohair and 
it was as follows 

This CoDgrosi requests Mr. Joeeph Baptista aod Mr. 
B. B. L. Polak, both now io Bogland, to oonvey to the 
Labour Party lo sonual session assembled, its oordisi 
^ waloome of their proffece4 hsfp io obtaining the pMsage 


through Parliament of' a statute embodying the grant of 
roapoiisible governmeot to India. This Congress autbori- 
ses the President to send a oablegraoj to Bir William 
Wedderburn, Bart, Chairman of the British Committee 
of the Indian National Congress informing bioi that, io 
respoD-e to an invitation from repreaetitatives of the 
Labour Party, the Congress is requesting Messrs, 
Baptista and Polak to attend the forttacooiiiig Labour 
Coo gross. 

Another resolution adopted by the Congress 
was that the AU-lndia Congress Committee'^be 
authorised to send a deputation, if necessary, to 
England. 

The President, then, witb*the permission of the 
Congress, announced the formation of four separate 
Congress centres and the names of the members 
of the All-India Congress Committee. 

The Congress also thanked the outgoing 
Secretaries and the General Secretary Mr. Subba 
Rao. 

On the inritation of Rai Bahadur Sultan 
Singh of Delhi it was decided to hold the next 
session at Delhi. 

Mr. Chukravarti next thanked the President. 

Rai Baikunta Nath Sen thanked the de 
legates, the volunteers, the Chairman of the 
Corporation and the Police. 

Mrs. Besant in closing the proceedings referred 
at great length to the hardships of the detenues 
and said :— 

But tboie were not the wont oasei. Wbel abe^t the 
nemelete ones — es tbousaadi of tbem—wbo bad 
been suffering in Bengal f Sho had taken eome 
pain to find out the people who oould tell hdr eome of 
their oouditions. She found tbet eome ot them were 
being subjeoted to aevere punishment. Borne of them 
were undergoing eolitary imprieonment—the worst kind 
of punishment tbet eould be inflicted on a man at all, 
without trial, without evidenee aod without oonviotion. 
Then again in the Alipore jail they had oases of hunger 
strike. They oould only have liquid food which oeuld 
be foroed down their throats. She knew something of 
the hunger strike in Bngiaad end in Ireland. In those 
(bey bad killed n>(>rb than one person by forcible 
feeding. Bbe bad eeeo people who bad suffered from 
foruible feeding. She Aiuid tell them this that that was 
more worthy of inquisition than worthy of a oivilised 
dovernment. With regard to the oases of tbssa ppor 
sufferers, they thought that they had been fore|aken 
by them. Could not they send Oieir love, their 
sympathy, their tdioogbts to those poor sufferers ? Iliey 
should make op their minds that they would work and 
work for those sufferers ontU they were released. 
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THE ALL-INDIA MOSLEM LEAGUE. 

The tenth session of the All-Iii<li>i Moslem 
League commenced its sittings on Sunday the 
30th December, in the specially erected Shamiana 
at Calcutta. There was a large gathering of 
members and visitors including a number of 
leading Congressmen. Under the pathetic 
circumstances which made the presidential chair 
vacant the Hon. the Rajah Sahib of Mahmudabad, 
the permanentpresideat of the Tjoague, conducted 
the proceedings. The mother of Mr. Maliumed 
AH, on arrival at the pandal, was given a great 
ovation and conducted to the f/ats by Mr. Abdul 
lAtiff Ahmed, the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee. The proceedings commenced with a 
recitation from the Qitaron, Mr. Abdul Latiff 
then read the welcome address in which he 
referred to the regrettable internments and 
the demand for self-government (page iiG.) 

The welcome address over, the Raja Siiheb of 
Mahmudabad read his presidential address in 
Urdu. He referred at some length to the grie¬ 
vous subject of the internments (page 58) and 
alluded also to the political rapprochement between 
Hindus and Mahomedans, to the joint scheme of 
the reforms and to the universal demand for self* 
government in India which is printed in another 
yitge. (page 51.) After detailing the Congress- 
League 8c(}sme of Council Government in India 
he referred *to the need of education in the 
following passage ;— 

• 

The flrit item id the programme of the Council which 
1 have outlined* efaould be introduction of free and cciri- 
puliorj primary education. Thin reform, for which 
the late lamenM Mr. Ookhale devoted hia energiea in 
the latter part of hie life, hae long been overdue. U it 
not a reproach to Ooveraiaent, no len then tn iiioee 
who are working for the uplift of thia oountry, tbath 
•honld be abeent from the eduottional organisatioo of 
the country at nearly the end of the first quarter of the 
20th,oentary ? 

Th^ report of the Public Services Commission 
came in for a good deal of oriticism at his hands, 
He ooooladed with the following stirriDg «|)peal:— 

Is the vurion of a United India! In whleib the 


Nation-builders of botb the oommunities are indulging 
so rapturoubly to be sliatLernd for ever, and thp labours 
of Indian patiiote to be inercilesMly stultified ? 

I call upon my Hindu compatriots not to treat the 
problems in a light-hearted manner or try to goiss over 
facts. 

U all the recent attempts at co-operation are not to 
result in a dismal failure, it bebores thorn and us to 
tsckle the problems of Moharram, Ouiehra and Bskrid 
with real earnestness of purpose. 

VVbst force otherwise will our demand to the Govern¬ 
ment possets. 

Gentlemen, our need now ia the consolidstioii of the 
ground which the workers in the cause of the political 
regeneration of India ha\o, as the lion. Mr. Jinnab so 
eloquently pomred out last year, constitutionally won 
yard by yard ar>d trench by trenob. Do not rest but 
oontinue to advance. 

The citadels of reaction, both ofllcial and communal, 
have not yet been stormed. Join your forces and with 
a stout huart attK k them. 

Ml'. Aliiltil G.iffiir then read a messoge from 
the mother of Mahomed Ali which is reproduced 
in pnge 57. 

The Rfcoiid day’s meeting began with the 
passing of resolutions on the internments of 
Mahomed AH and Sbaukat Ali (page 57) and of 
numerous other Muslima in Bengal. 

Moulvi Mohnmed Ismail moved 

That the All-I»dis Mnslim f^eaguo strongly urges upon 
the Government to set free Moulana M^mood-ul Hssan, 
Moulana Abul Kalam Asad, Moulsna Hasrst Mohani 
and all the other Hnslim internees who have unjustly 
been deprived of their liberties and to remove the great 
discontent prevailing in the Muslim community in 
oonsequence of suufa internments. 

Speaking on the resolution Moulvi Akram 
Khan, of Bengal, asked them to give an ultima* 
turn to Government that if within two nionthe 
from that day the detenuee were not released the 
Mussnlmans of India would not accept any 
honours and honorary appointments and would 
resign their seats on the Comicil. 

Mr. FhzIuI Huq announced that if need be he 
was prepared to resign bis seat on the Bengal 
Council. No Mahomedan should stand for the 
vacant seat. 

The Hon. Abdul Kasim assured the League 
that be, too, would resign his seat and hoped 
that there was no mean and un-Mussalmaulike 
Moslem among them who would not resign. 

The Hon. Hr. Wazir Huseain and the Hon. 
Hr. Rasa Ali, botb^ofj t^e TJnited Provinces 
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OoUDeil, said that thej were prepjired to resign 
their seats but they apprehended that other 
Uussalmans would secure the vacant poets. 

At the request of the Raja of Mahmudabad 
Mr. 0. R. Das addressed the session and urged 
them to hold indignation meetings all over 
India. The resolution was carried. 

The Hon. Mr. Jinnah moved the following 
resolution :— 

(а) That the AU-Todia If aelim Ijeagoe records is sense 
et great satiefantioo at the aanoanoninent made by 
His Usjesty’a Secretary of State tor India in tho House 
of CoramoDB on the 20(h August, 1917, Uist the policy of 
His UajestT's GoTernaient is ‘'that ol increasing the 
assooiatioa of Indians in erofy branota of administration, 
and gradual derelopment of aeK-^overning inatitutiona, 
with a view to progreaaive realiaation of Rosp^naible 
Government in India as an integral part of the British 
Kinpire 

(б) That in redemption of the pledge made in the 
announcement, that eabstantial eteps in this direotion 
should be taken as soon as possible, the League strongly 
urges upon the Ooveroraeot the immediate introduotion 
of n Bill embodying tbe reforms contained in the 
Congresa-League Bohame of December, 1916, as the first 
•tepN towards tbe realiaation of Responsible Governmeat 
and fix n time limit in the statute it*eif within which 
oomplete responsible Government ehould be wteblished 
in Indie provided always that the principle of adequate 
and effeotive repreaentnlioo of Moslem oommunity is 
made a sine qua non in any soheme of reform. 

Mr. Jinnah’s speech appears in the section on 
Self-Government in page 63, Tbe Hon. Mr. 
Abul Kasim in seconding the resolution repudia¬ 
ted the criticism of tbe Anglo-Indian press and 
urged that Responsible Government is the 
immediate need of tbe country, ^r. Bepin 
Chandra P<tl said that no statesman could resist 
the force of the argument that the freedom of 
India must precede tbe freedom of Asia 
and it was for tbe *peace of Europe.” Among 
those who supported ,the Resolution were 
Mr. Raza Ali, Mr. Yakub Hasan, Mr. Burfcot 
ah, Mr. Sberfaraz Hoasaiin, and Mr. Khaja Abdiil 
Bumad Kakroo. 

The next resolution whkfa was moved by 
Mr. Mohamad Yakttb and^ee o do d ^ Ismail 

Bhiraji ran as follow:— 

{«) Thai io view of tbe etroag desire of 1^ Muslim 
oommuoily to have dslloilo provisions for the miec. 
tloo of iU UteresU, tbe League urgee upon the GoTera- 
Beak that tbe followieg aafeguarda be adopted is the 
(ortboooing reforms: 


(b) Masaalmans should be adequately repreiented id 
the public services of the country, 

MueselmaDB have repreientetioo on Oovernmeiit 
Universities in the same proportion as the repreeenta- 
tion accorded to Musislmans on the Legislative Conooii 
of tbe p'ovince couceroed mey be. 

(c> Urdu language and Pereian oharacter ehould be 
maintained in courts and publio offices ia those proviaoes 
where they are in vogue and Urdu should be employed ae 
medium of primary ^ucatioa in tbe aforesaid provincee, 
(d) That Muesalmaaa should be eflorded facilities, 
protection and help ia tbe obeervaeces and performanoa 
of their religious rites, ceremonies and usages oif*the 
occasion of Bakrid, Moherram, etc,, withodc any restrio- 
^OD or obstruction by any official or oommunity. 

On tbe third day the ^on. Riza Ali moved a 

resolution condemning the Hindu rioters at Arrali, 

expressing indignation at the incompetence of tbe 

C.I.D. and regretting that the Hindu Muslim 

Unity should be marred by such senseless acts of 

fanaticism. Mr. Abul Yaseem, in seconding, said 
that reKponsible Hindu leaders bad condemned the 
riots. Other resolutions expressing loyalty to 
tbe throne, and welcome to Mr. Montagu, were 
passed. Tho Conference closed after passing two 
more resolutions, onu dealing with admission of 
Indians to the commissioned ranks in the army 
and the other touching the necessity for commu¬ 
nal repiesentation. 

{For an acconnl of the oihrr Confarencea aiti 
Conventiona eae page 59.) 


MAHATMA. GANDHI. 

BT MIBB E8TBBR FARING. 

The following letter from Miea £$ther Faring, a 
Daniak lady, on receipt of a copy of GandkCe 
Upeechea” apeakt for ^eelf \—♦ 

** I have the privilege to know him, and find he ie 
the greateet saint at the preeent and so I love 
and admire him and here you eon eee I have tried 
to eiepreee, what I think about him, but hecauee I 
am Twi ^nglieh, I am Danish, / find it diJicvU to 
eteprese myself uieS in SngUah” 

God is Hit souroe and God is thy aim 
N^iag for ** Self,” but ODion with God is tby 
Bower and ptoaaure, all thoa gav« up, 

Paio but for gain labour for osm thou kook m Ofim 

• "oup“ 

Uany mw the poor, who bless aow your aamt, 

Many wbo call you tfasir “ gum ” and friead 
liova so unselfish you share with a world, 

Wbara many may waedsr sad siMk for a friead 
Love ie thy being and truth is thy pasaion 
Thou oonqneror of hatred aed unrighteeas evils, 

Help us whea we struggle for goodnaas and rigbk| 

Taaob 01 the laaago of larvioe and lova. 
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THE FIELD FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 

BY MR. M. K. GANDHI. 

-- 


OOIAL Service to be effective haK to be 
rendered without noise. It is best per¬ 
formed when the left hand knoweth not 
what the right is doing. Sir Gibbie’e work told 
bemuse nobody knew it. He could not be 
spoiled by praise or held back by blame. Would 
that our service were of this nature. Holding 
such views, it was nob without coii>i<K-r-iblo hesi¬ 
tation and misgivings that I obeyed the su imions 
of the Reception Oomoiittee. You will, therefore, 
pardon me if you find in me a candid critic rather 
than an enthusiast carrying the Conference to its 
goal with confidence and RRsumnen. 

It Reems to me then that I cannot do better 
than draw attention to some branches of Social 
Service which we have hitherto more or less 
ignored. 

The greatest service we can render society is to 
free ourselves and it from the superstitioua regard 
tfe have learnt to pay to the learning of the Eng¬ 
lish language. It is the medium of instruction in 
our schools and oolleges. It is becoming the 
lingua framoa of the country. Our best thoughts 
are expressed in it. Lord Chelmsford hopes that 
it will soon take the place of the mother tongue 
in high families. This belief in the necessity of 
English training has enslaved us. It has unfitted 
os for true*natioDal service. Were it not for 
force of baWt, we oould not fail to see that by 
reason of English being tiie onedium of instruc¬ 
tion, our’intellect has been segregated, we have 
been isobted from the masses, the best minds of 
the nat^ ^ve become esged and the masses have 
not ihoeived the benefit of the new ideas we have 
reorived. We have been engaged these past sixty 
yean in memorising strange words and their pro- 
nnndsMcn Instead of asslmilatiog hiets. In tba 
placa of httOding upon the fonndation, training 
raerifhd'fit^ dnr parents, we have nlmost nn- 
learnt b. Thara is ho paralM to this in Qiistory, 

« 


It is a national tragedy. The first and the great¬ 
est Social Service we can render is to revert to 

our vernaculars, to restore Hindi to its natural 
place as the national language and begin carrying 
on all our provincial proceedinga in our respective 
vernaculars and national proceedings in Hindi. 
We ought not to rest till our schools and colleges 
give us instruction through the vernaculars. It 
ought not to be necessary even for the sake of 
our English friends to have to speak in English. 
Every English civil and military officer has to 
know Hindi. Most English merchants learn it 
because they need it for their business. The day 
must soon come when our legislatures will debate 
national afl’aire in the vernaculars or Hindi as the 
case may be, Hitherto the masses have been 
strangers to their proceedings. The vernacular 
papers have tried to undo the mischief a little. 
But the task was beyond them. The Patrika 
reserves its biting sarcasm, the Bengalee its learn¬ 
ing, for ears tuned to English. In this ancient 
land of cultured thinkers the presence in our 
midst of a Tagore or a Bose or a Ray ought not 
to excite wonder. Yet the painful fact is that 
there are'so few of them. You will forgive me 
if I have tarried too long on a subject which, in 
your opinion, may hardly be treated as an item of 
Social Service. I hav6, however, taken the liberty 
of mentioning the matter prominently as it is my 
conviction that all national activity suffers mate¬ 
rially owing to this radical defect in our system 
of education. 

Coming to more familiar items of Social Ser¬ 
vice, the list is appalling. 1 shall select only those 
of which I have any knowledge. 

Work in times of sporadic distress suoh as 
famine and floods is, no doubt, necessary and most 
praiseworthy.' Bat it produces no permanent 
rssnlts. There are fields of Social Service in 
which there may be no renown but which may 
yield lasting results, 
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In I91A cholera, fevers and plague together 
claimed 4,639,863 victims. If so many had died 
fighting on the bi^ttlefiald during the war that is 
at present devastating Europe, we would have 
covered ourselves with glory and lovers of Swaraj 
would need no further argument in support of 
their cause. As it is 4,639,663 have died a lin* 
geriug death unmourned .md [their dying has 
brought us nothing but discredit. A distin¬ 
guished Englishman said the other day that Eng¬ 
lishmen did all the thinking for us, whilst we 
■at supine. Be added that most Englishmen 
basing their opinions on their English experience 
presented impossible or costly remedies for the 
evils they investigated. There is much truth in 
the above statement. In other countries reform¬ 
ers have successfully grappled with epidemics. 
Here Englishmen have tried and failed. They 
have thought along western lines ignoring the 
vast differences, climatic and other, between 
Europe and India. Our doctors and physicians 
have practically done nothing. I am sure that 
half a dozen medical men of the front rank dedi* 
eating their lives to the work of eradicating the 
triple curse would succeed where Englishmen have 
faUed. I venture to suggest that the way lies not 
through finding out cures but through finding or 
rather applying preventive methods. I prefer to 
use the participle * applying ’ for I have it on the 
afore-mentioned|authority that to drive out plague 
(and 1 add cholera and malaria) is absurdly sim¬ 
ple. There is no conflict of opinion as to the 
preventive methods. We simply do not apply 
them. We have made u|i our minds that the 
masses will sot adopt them. There could be no 
greater calumny uttered against them. If we 
would but stoop to conquer, they can be easily 
conquered. Tbr truth is that we expect the 
Government to do the work. In my opinion, in 
f i bis matter, the Government cannot lead f they 
can follow and help if we could lead. Here, then, 
there is work enough for oqr doctors and an army 


of workers to help them. I note that you in 
Bengal are working somewhat in this direction. 
1 may state that a small but earnest band of 
volunteers are at the present moment engaged in 
doing such work in Champaran. They are posted 
in different villages. There they teach the village 
children, they give medical aid to the sick and 
they give practical lesscoH in hygiene to the til¬ 
lage folk by cleaning their wells and roads and 
showing them how to treat Jiuman excreta. No¬ 
thing can yet be predicted as to results as the 
experiment is in its infancy. This Conference 
may usefully appoint a committee of doctors who 
would study rural conditions on the spot and 
draw up a course of instructions for the guidance 
of workers and of the people at large. 

Nothing perhaps affords such splendid facility 
to every worker, whole time or otherwise, for 
effective service as the relief of agony through 
which the third class rmlway piipsengers are pass¬ 
ing. T feel keenly about this grievance not 
bccau.^'e 1 am in it, but 1 have gone to it as I have 
felt keenly about it. This matter affects millions 
of our poor and middle-class countrymen. This 
helpless toleration of every inconvenience and in¬ 
sult is visibly deteriorating the nation even as the 
cruel treatment to which we have subjected the 
so-called depressed classes has made them indiffer¬ 
ent to the laws of personal cleanliness and tUb 
very idea of self-respect. What else %ut down¬ 
right degradation can await those who have to 
make a scramble always like road animals fur seats 
in a miserable compartment, who have to swear 
and curse before they can apeak through the win¬ 
dow in order to get standing room, who have to 
wallow in dirt during their journey, who are 
served their food like dogs and eat it like thorn, 
who have ever to bend before those who are phy¬ 
sically stronger than they and who being packed 
like sardines In compartments have to get auob 
sleep as they oan in a sitting posture for nights 
Ruliray servaiti swMr nt tboaii ebut 
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them. On the Howrah-Labor® aerVice our friends 
from Kabul fill to the brim the cup of tho misery 
of the third class travelleis. Tbej become lords of 
the compartments they enter. It is not possible 
for any one to resist them. They swear at you 
on the slightest pretext, exhaust the whole of tho 
obasene vocabulary of the Hindi language. Tliey 
do not hesi&te to bolubuur you if you retort or 
in any way oppose them. Tliey usuip tbo best 
seats and insist on strutciiiug tliomselvvs full 
length even in urowdod compartments. .No com* 
partment is deemod too crowdod for tliem to 
enter. The ti-avellor.s patumtly boar ull tlioir aw¬ 
ful impertinence out of sheur iiulplessness. Xboy 
would, if they coubJ, htiock ilown the man who 
dared to swe.ir at thoni as do theso KabuIU. Uut 
they are physically no mn(vli for the Kabulis and 
every Kabuli coineiders lunisclf mure than a 
match for any number of ti.ivellerK from the 
plains. This is not right. 'I'lio cduct of this 
t^rrorUing on the national character cannot but 
be debasing. We the educated few ought to 
deliver the travelling public from this scourge or 
for ever renounce our claim to speak on its be¬ 
half or to guide it. 1 believe the Kabulis to be 
amenable to reason. They are a God fearing 
people. If you know their language, you can 
Bgoceaafully appeal to their good sense. But they 
are spoilt okildrea of nature. Cowards among us 
have used their undoubted physical strength for 
our nefarious purposes. And they have now 
come to think that they can treat poor people as 
they choose and consider themselves above the law 
of the land. Here is work enough for 
Service, Volunteers for this class of work con 
board trains and educate the people to a sense of 
their duty, call in guards and other oCBoials in 
order to remove over-orowdiog, see passen¬ 

gers leave and board trains without a scramble. 
It is elear thafeuntU the Eabalis can be patiently 
tsught to behave themselves, they ought to have 
a oompertiMnt ikU to then^yte end they ought 


not to be permitted to enter any other 'compart¬ 
ment. With the exception of providing addition¬ 
al plant, every one of the other evil attendant on 
railway travelling ought to be immediately re¬ 
dressed. It is no answer that we have suffered 
the wrong so long. Prescriptive rights cannot 
accrue to wrongs. 

No less important is the problem of the de¬ 
pressed classes. To lift them from the position 
to wliich Hindu society has reduced them is tore- 
move a big blot on Hinduism, The present treat¬ 
ment of these classes is n sin against religion and 
humanity. 

But the work requires service of the highest 
order. We shall make little headway by merely 
throwing schools ut them. We must change the 
attitude of the masses and of orthodoxy. I have 
already shown that we have cut ourselves adrift 
fruiii both- Wo do not react on them. We can 
do so only if we siwnk to them in their own lan¬ 
guage. An anglicised India cannot speak to them 
with effect. If we believe in Hinduism we must 
approach them in the Hindu fashion. We must 
do tapaya and keep our Hinduism undefiled. Pure 
and enlightened orthodoxy must be matched 
against superstitious and ignorant orthodoxy, 
To restore to iheir proper status a fifth of our 
total population is a tusk worthy of any Social 
Service organisation. 

The bmteea of Calcutta and the chawU of 
Bombay badly demand the devoted servioee of 
hundreds of social workers, ^hey send our infante 
to an early grave nnd promote vice, degradation 
.and filth. 

Apart from the fundamental evil arising out of 
our defective system of education I have hitherto 
deedt with evils calling for service among the 
massee. The claeeee perhape demand no lose 
attention than the masses. It is my opinion that 
all evils like diseases are symptoms of the same 
evil or dieease. They appear various by being re¬ 
fracted through different media. The root eyll ii 
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1608 of true Fpirituality brought about through 
000868 1 cannot examine from this platform. We 
have lost the * robust faith of our forefathers in 
the absolute efficacy of Satya (truth )UAtm«a (love) 
and Brahmaeharya (Self-restraint). We certainly 
believe in them to an extent. They are the best 
policy but we may deviate from them if our un¬ 
trained reason suggests deviation. We have not 
faith enough to feel that though the present out¬ 
look seems black, if we follow the dictates of truth 
or love or exercise self-restraint, the ultimate re¬ 
sult must be sound. Men whose spiritual vision 
has become blurred mostly look to the present 
rather than conserve the future good. He wilt 
render the greatest social service who will re¬ 
instate us in our ancient spirituality. But humble 
men that we are, it is enough for us if we recog¬ 
nise the loss and by such ways as are open to us 
prepare the way for the man who will infect us 
with his power and enable us to feel clearly 
through the heart, things we are to-day unable to 
perceive through our reason. 

Looking then at the classes I find that our 
Rajahs and Maharajahs squander their resources 
after so-oalled useless sport and drink. 1 was told 
the other day that the cocaine habit was sapping 
the nation’s manhood and that like the drink 
kaiMt it was on the increase and in its effect more 
deadly than drink. It is impossible for a social 
worker to blind himself to the evil. We dare not 
ape the West. We are a nation that has lost its 
prestige and its self-mpect. Whilst a tenth of 
oar popniation is living on the verge of stsrva- 
tioo, we have no time for indulging ourselves.. 
What the West may do with impunity is likely in 
our case to prove our min. The evils that are 
oorroding the higher strata of society are difficult 
icft an (vdinarj worker to tackle. They have ac- 
qniied a certain degree of respectabi^ty. But 
they ought not to be beyond the reach of this 
OonfMenoe. 

Equally important is the questiim of the status 
.of women both Hindu and |l|homsdan. Are 


they or are they not to play their full part in the 
plan of regeneration alongside of their husband? 
They must be enfranchised. They can no 
longer be treated either as dolls or slaves without 
the social body remaining in a condition of social 
paralysis. And here again 1 would venture to 
suggest to the reformer that the way to woman’s 
freedom is not through education but through the 
change of attitude on the part of men and coftres- 
pondiog action. Education is neoe^ry but it 
must follow the freedom. We dare not wait for 
literary education to restore our womanhood to 
its proper state. Even without literary educa¬ 
tion our women are as cultured ae any on the 
face of the earth. The remedy largely lias in the 
hands of husbands. 

It makes my blood boil as 1 wander through 
the country and watch lifeless and fleebless oxen 
with their ribs sticking through their skins, carry-* 
ing loads or ploughing our fields. To improve 
the breed of our cattle, to rescue them from the 
cruelty practised oit them by tbuir cow-worship- 
ping masters and to save them from the slaughter¬ 
house is to solve half the problem of our poverty 
.... We have to educute the people to a humane 
use of their cattle and plead with the government 
to conserve the pasture land of the country, 
Protection of the cow is an economic neoessity. It 
cannot be brought about by force. It can only 
be achieved by an appeal to the finer feelings of 
our English friends and our Mahomedan country- 
men to save the cow from the slaughter-bouse. 
This question involves the overhauling of the 
management of our Finjrapoles and cow-protection 
societies. A proper solution of this very difficult 
problem means establishment of perfect concorJ 
between Hindus and Mahomedans andean end 
Bakr>id riots. 

1 have glanced at the literature kindly fumikbed 
at my request by 4be several Leagues who are 
rendering admirable Social Service. 1 note that 
some have included in their programme many ci 
the iMias mentioned by me. AJl the Iweguee are 
non-Sbotaryin and they have as their members the 
most distinguished men and women in the land. 
The possibilitiee fpr serviceB of a far-iesohing 
character are, therefore, great. But if tiie work is 
to leave ita impreas on the nation, we must have 
workere who are prepared, in Ur. Gokhale’s 
words,—^to dedkate thek to the cause. Qive 

me such workers end I prossiae thcgr will rhl the 
land of all tbe evils that afflict it.—lAs 
Pr«nd$fUuil Addrm to (As AU‘7ndiM 3oeM J irewi 
Cmfirmeit Calemta, ittombtrt 



The Problem of the Depressed Classes ** 

BT 

DE. PRAPULLA. CHANDRA RAY, C.I.E., D.8c., Ph. D. 
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E stand to-daj on the threshold of a new era 
in our history as a nation. New ideasi 
high aspirations are pulsating in our 
hearts. A wave of democratic movement U 
spreading aft over the world. It cannot be 
expected that India alone will remain a mere 
passive and silent on*^ooker unaffected -by the 
time*spirit. 

A dispassionate observer watching the present 
state of things from a position of detachment 
cannot fail to notice the weak points in our body 
politic. While the echo of Saaroj or Home Rule 
is reverberating from one end of the country to 
the other,->-while ambitious schemes of political 
re*conBtniction are being propounded by every 
section of the people—while gorgeous visions of a 
United India are capturing our imagination— 
loijd protests of indignation are raised by classes 
and communitiea amongst us which we can no 
longer ignore. Why is there this note of discord 
where there should be only peaoe and harmony ? 
Why this rift in the lute ? 

The answer lies in a nut-shell. It is our failure 
to reo(^niae that the question which presses for 
solution at the pree c nt moment is as much a 
political aa aodological one. By the nature of 
things, it must be so. For, however much we may 
try to divida and isolate the various parts of the 
probloB, thay oUng td one another aa fast 
aa over «nd mock our attempa at self'deception. 
Wa oaaaot) with impunity, give undue preference 
to one over olbms. The kw of Kartn§ or oausa* 
tion is inaxocable, and our past neglect in the work 
of social raform ii bearing its* aril fruit at the 
pnaant how. It baa began to dog tbe wfaeak of 
poUtioa^prQpfn. .... 

Wo are mmt tiled of dliag tha eataaipk of 
Japan eken we want to pobvethat pditiedi po* 
grata oan ba aohiovad ovan in an Aaktio ooanityi 
But it adti 00 ^ oobmloaoi to fff|etan tbai Uw 


Land of the Rising Sun has done for her social 
regeneration. There, up till tbe seventies of tbe 
lost oetitury, the Samurai clans had monopolised 
to themselves all the privileges now^ arrogated by 
our Brabminical castes. The eta and tbe 4tnm 
(the untouchablee of Japan) were regarded so 
impure and unclean that they were not even 
allowed to dwell in tbe ordinary villages but had 
locations assigned to them,—a state of things now 
met with in some parts in tbe Southern Fresi* 
dency. But on tbe memorable day 12th October, 
1871, tbe .Sa»iurai, with a spirit of chivalry no 
less of patriotism, voluntarily parted with their 
vested interests and abolished the artificial and 
invidious caste distinctions and thus Ltd the 
foundations of a compact and homogeneous 
nation. 

What was possible in Japan in 1871 is found to 
be impoBsible in India even towards the cJoee of 
the second decade of tbe 20th century. Even 
now we find that, as the eaying goes, 12 Rajputs 
must have 13 cooking pots 

and 500 Congress delegates require as many 
kitchen arrangements. This at any rate is applio* 
able to our friends of tbe Southern Presidency, 
who have worked out the problem to metaphysical 
nicety in as much as they have added a new 
category namely or contamination by 

Bight of the cooked food of a Brahmin when seen 
by a member of the Fanobama class even from n 
distance, say by means of a telescope. 

In Bengal, Behar and Orissa the situation is 
fortunately not so very acute and the pride due to 
rectal euperiority has been much softened. In. 
fact, in. Bengal, the Kayaetbss and the BaidjM 
^ quite the peere of the Brahmins in intefiectoal 
in aoekl position. Judged by the standard 
of- Utersety tbe Brahmins. are found to oeocipf 
mthor A lubordinate position. Thiis,*i&^BeD|iL 
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the Baidyas per mille. contribute 532, Subarna 
Banik 451 and tbe Brahmins 399 and the Kayes, 
thae 347 ; while in Behar and Orissa the Kayas* 
thas top the list with 332 and tbe Brahmins 1C8: 
in other words, for every 2 Kayasthas who can 
read and write there is only one Brahmin who cnn 
do the same. Moreover, in Bengiil, a sort of 
compromise was arrived at long ago by which tbe 
Kaibartyas, Napits, Sadgopas, and Tills were made 
(t. e. castes which may offer water to 
the Brahmins). But in Madras and Bombay the 
Brahmin literates are overwhelmingly superior in 
number to thoee of other castes and the gradation 
between a Brahmin and a non-Brahmin very 
abrapt. 

This intervening of a wide gulf has been a 
fruitful parent of racial animosities. Out of a 
population of 41| milHons only a million and a 
half are Brahmins. The march of events is now 
very rapid. Hinduism has proved to be elastic 
and flexible in tbe past ages and we must make a 
vigorous effort to adapt ourselves to the altered 
diroumstances. Toleration and charity should be 
our watchwords. 

Swami Vivekananda truly observes,—" A 
religion which does not Feel for tbe miseries of the 
pooT) which does not uplift man, forfeits the 
name of “religion." Our religion has degene¬ 
rated into a creed of the “ touchable" and tbe 
** untouchable." O I my God, the country whose 
beet intellects have* for the last two thousand 
years busied themselves with such abstruse 
problems as tbe propriety of taking up tbe food, 
with the right hand or the left, that country only 
oourte and richly deserves downfall." 

See to what extent our intellect has been 
ihlniaedl 

The problem of “toucbableness" has essuraed a 
rinentifio aspect in these days. If a pamh ori)6ec8 
ybwt threshold you throw away your jar of drink- 
water as polluted, but ice ' and lemonade 

t I 


manufactu)-ed by tbe untouchables pass current t 
A distinction conferred on a member of our society 
becomes the occasion for giving a dinner In the 
Town-Hall catered by Peliti and the recognised 
leaders of tbe Hindu society take part in the 
function and their names are published in the 
morning papers, but when on the occasion ,pf a 
marriage or Sradh you are guilty of sitting to a 
feast with a Ohristian or Moslem or even a Hindu 
of the loioer castes you art threatened with ex- 
communication. Reason, logic and common sense 
are thus scattered to the four winds, 

If you cannot see yuur way to abolish the 
castes you can at any rate see that its bonds are 
loosened and its stringency relaxed. You render 
yourself incapable of cultivating the higher civio 
virtues if you allow your social structure to be 
honeycombed with inequalities and your mind to 
be distracted by petty squabbles over sectarian 
matters and nice shades of distinction between 
tweedledum and tweedlsdee. 

listen to what the Apostle of the idea of 
National Unity says: 

Whan tbe Udlsos realSjr believed that soine of them 
were boru from the heed, others from the arms, and 
others from tbe feet of Srabcua, Uieir Oivioity, they 
organited their sooietj by diatributiDg mankind into 
aaate»i aaiigaing to one oaate so inheritance of intolleo* 
tual labour, to another of military, and to others of 
•ervilo dutiee: thua oondemning tbemaelvee to an inotp* 
bility that still endures, and that will endure to long Is 
belief in tiiat reiigioua principle shall last.« 

Maxsini’s words uttered some eighty years ago 
are still ringing in the ears of civilised mankind. 

The future of Indla-^ber claim to call hereelf st 
nation-^epends upon tbe solution of this burning 
question. Andeot India, however, was far more 
liberal and enlightened in this respect. Tbe 
beautiful legend of Satyakama JalNUa in the 
Obhandogya Upanuhad exemplifies tbe &wt that 
trath end learning opened out in thoee daysa path 
to the highest honour and to tbe hi|^iest <lM4e.>^ 
/Wm the FreeideniitA Addreee to the Indian 
Htttionel Soeiol Con/yanee, CalwUti, X h wsstjri 
1917. 





THE WAR AND TEMPERANCE REFORM 

BY 

KAI CHUNILAL BOSE BAHADUR, i.S.O., M.B., F.C.8. 


^HE common Baying that even tie darkest cloud 
II. has itfl silver lining, has its special application 
_ T in the cnse of the present terrible European 
war. Although it is causing the greatest amount of 
Borrfw, misery and desolation in the homes of all 
nations engaged in it, it has done one good, viz,, 
it has fostered the habit of temperance among 
them and has been helpful in solving many 
difficult war and industrial problems. Russia has 
totally abolished her trade on “ vodka” and her 
old Government had decreed that public drunken* 
ness should be punishable with 18 months ' impri¬ 
sonment, and violence and robbery by drunkenness 
with 6 to 8 years' penal servitude. The effect of 
these measures in the words of General Alexis 
Polivanov has been that (1) the efficiency of labour 
has increased, (2) drunkards and beggars have 
disappeared, (3) profane language is scsroely heard, 
((4^ men’s treatment of women and children has 
improved and (5) the women are happy and pray 
Q6d that the sale of liquor may never again be 
permitted. In the words of an Englishman, Mr 
Hamilton Fyffe, Putrograd correspondent of the 
London "Daily Mail,” "the prohibition argument 
is strong, crime has become rare. Savings Bank 
dl^it have increased enormously. The number 
of patients Petrograd hospitals has fellen off in 
a surprising degree. Peasants, who, in " vodka" 
days, never put by a " kopek^” are buying good 
ploughs and drills and harvesting machines.” 
Another Englishman, Mr. Samuel G. Blythe, the 
Ruesaih oorrespondent of the Saturday Evening 
Poet,” writing on the condition of Russia after 
prohibition, says that " Russia et War—as Russia 
is—is a far stronger Russia, a far more prosperous 
Russia^ a far mors lovable Russia, a far more 
civilised Russia, than bsfore tha war began and 
before tha prohibition of * vodka.' ” Prof. Bimpeon, 
of Edinburgh, has oollaotad statUtioa which abow 


that during the first three months of the prohibition 
of “ vodka," there was a diminution of 47 per cent, 
in the number of fires and of .*50 per cent, in the 
Value of properly destroyed. 

The deponits in the Savings Banks in Russia 
were XI 80,000 in 1914 which was the year in 
which prohibition was introduced ; it amounted to 
X5,600,000 in 1915, and X12,000,000 in 1916. 
The national prosperity increased jjari passu with 
decrease in the consumption of liquor. All this 
had taken place before the present distressing 
situation in Russia was created and the future of 
that unhappy country now liee in the lap of the 
gods, It would appear from a recent telegram 
that the present would-be-rulers are prepared 
to follow the Csar in the determination to 
dethrone alcohol among the populace. Under 
their instructions, all spirits and wines in the 
viults of the Winter Palace in Moscow and else¬ 
where were destroyed. 

The Government of France has taken drastic 
action by prohibiting the importation of spirit into 
that Country and Algeria; they have also com- 
mandeei'ed the whole of the national production 
of spirit for industrial purposee. It ia further 
reported that " in France and Norway, the manu¬ 
facture and sale of all spirits are now prohibited 
and the manufacture of other intoxicants has also 
been greatly reduced to prevent the waste of tha 
much-needed foOd-stuffs.” 

In the United States, the House of Represen¬ 
tatives has adopted the Poetal Bill prohibiting the 
shipment of any kind of intoxicating liquors into 
what are called " prohibition States.” Of the 2,543 
counties in the whole of the 46 States of the 
United States, 3,188 bad voted out the liquor 
traffic at the last election and only 356 counties 
were under license. The Oongresa of the United 
Slates bti passed a measure piohibittiig the use of 
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Uiuted.Statea’ mails for cocveyanoe into “ probi- 
bitioQ States ” of any kind of liquor advertise¬ 
ments, either in newspapers, by circular or other 
methods. 

Ontario has enjoyed the Full privilege of pro¬ 
hibition since September 1616, and the moml 
eleansing which its chief town Toronto has under¬ 
gone may be seen from the fact that while in 
1915, from September to October, there were 
1059 arrests for disorderly conduct resulting 
from drankennees, that number has decreased to 
2U only in 1916. 

Absolute prohibition has been introduced in 
Newfoundland from 1st January, 1917. 

The Governihent of Denmark, after prohibiting 
the use of Danish corn and potatoes in the manu¬ 
facture of alcoholic liquors, have now prohibited 
the manufacture of all intoxicants throughout the 
whole oountry in order to preserve the food of the 
people. 

The question of prohibition is strongly agita¬ 
ting the minds of the people of the United King¬ 
dom. Only the other day, a very strong deputa¬ 
tion qonsisting of some members of Parliament 
and some eminent clergymen waited upon the 
Prime Minister of England asking the Govern¬ 
ment for prohibition during the War and demo¬ 
bilization. 

The citizens of Edinburgh have appealed to the 
City Council to petition Government for the sus¬ 
pension of the liquor traffic during the War. 

It is satisfactory to note that the Food Control¬ 
ler of the United Kingdom has reduced the beer 
output since let April, 1917, by .^0 per cent, with 
ft view to augmenting the supply of barley and 
•agar for the purposes of food, and economising 
transport, labour and fuel. As a consequence of 
these measures, it is to be hoped that several 
thouzands of public-houMs will be closed to the 
immense moral and eoonomieal benefit of the 
people of EogUn4. 


The testimony of all veteran leaders of the 
British Army and the Navy points to alcohol as 
being the greatest weakening factor both as re¬ 
gards discipline and the efficiency of the force. 
Field Marshal the late Lord Roberts, onoe said, 
Give me a teetotal army and I will lead it any¬ 
where." Lieut-General Sir Reginald Hart observes, 
*'as an officer I support temperapoe because I 
know that officers and men who avoid drink are 
physically and mentally more efficient, their 
nerves are stronger, they march better, there is 
tar less sickness and crime, and their power of 
resistance is strengthened.” 

Sir John Jellicoe says, *'ns regards straight 

shooting, it is every one's experience that 

abstinence is necessary for efficiency. By careful 

and prolonged tests, the shooting efficiency of the 
men was proved to be 30 per oent. worse after 

the rum ration than before it.” 

Field Marshal Lord French says, " afaetineDoe 
and self-control make a man more servioeeble. If 
men want to see regiments, Imttaliong, squadrons • 
and batteries smart and efficient, if they have at 
heart the fame of the glorious regiments to which 
they belong, they must practise these great quali¬ 
ties of self-control and self-sacrifioe.” 

Field Marshal Lord Methuen said, “ I appeal 
to these gallant men who represent this great 
Empire to act their part as England expects th»m 
to do, and throw away from them the vile ourse 
of drink so that they may make themselves fit in 
body and nerve to face a foe that is as courageous 
as be is brutal in war.” 

Field Marshal the late 8ir George White, onoe 
the Oommander-in-Ohief in India, eatd, in the 
army,, thm can be no doubt that the safest 
course to ponoe ip that of total ahetinenoe **; and 
the late lamented Lord Kitchener was a etrong 
•upporter of total abetioenoe in the anay.—• 
from <A« frmdmUial Jddrm to O* jUl^/mdia 
Tmpmmot Cwfwmeo kdd M Cafsttffi in Zlssiin- 
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THE HISTORY OF BENGALI LITERATURE* 

BY MR. HARI PADA GHOSAL, M.A. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

SECTION I. 

HE history of Bengali Literature is a long 
Stor^ which begins about the year 1000 
A.D and continues to the present day. 
It is an interesting account of what groat 
Bengali writers, both men and women, thought 
and felt and then transcribed in good prose and 
beautiful poetry in the Bengali language. Tbo 
scholarly attempts of many a noble band of 
workers have enabled us to get a glimpse into 
the thoughts, feelings and imagination of a great 
people for about a thousand years. The Bengali 
language had its unwritten beginnings still ear¬ 
lier. Every one of us ought to feel a noble pride 
for the work done by our forefathers. Every one 
of us who writes a good book or composes a good 
iong belongs to a galaxy of nobler spirits whose 
light shines through the darkness and obscurity of 
time and who have been teaching and delighting 
our race for more than a thousand years. 

TBS BBNOALI LANGUAGE IS ABYAN. 

The common name and tongue of our fore* 

fathers were Bengali in which they wrote this 
^terature. As Bengali characters have 
assumed • their present shape after various 
changes and alterations, Bengali literature also 
has come to the present state after various trans- 
formations and mixtures. This change began in 
the early days of the Arynx colonisation of this 
country. Gradually the language of the Bengali 
Aryans separated itself from other languages of 
Qoor and took the name alt^ the country. But 
tiie origin is a mystery ; the light of reason and 
intellect fails to pierce the ever-during darkness 
that perpetually hovers over it. 

From ftla laiae we oo n:asaoa a leriM of Chaptara 
ea "Tba Htalory ot BMgali LHarata<a";wtatoh will be 
OMtiaaal ia isioegelra eanbeni of tbe Jfidian Bavlev. 


The most primitive lan^ege of the human race 
is that of the Vedas. Then comes Sanskrit, Prak- 
rita comes still later and’last of all were born the 
languages of Gour of which Bengali is one. 

THE BENGALI lOKGOE. 

The earliest form of our Bengali tongue is very 
different from modem Bengali in form, pronun¬ 
ciation and appearance. But still the language 
written about the eleventh century is the same as 
that in which the poetry of the “ Mahabharat ” is 
written. It is this sameness of national spirit 
which makes our literature one literature for one 
thousand years. Though the literature of a country 
is not itself a living thing still it shares the 
animality and vivacity of a living organism 
It is fed and nurtured by the heart-blood of the 
best and noblest thinkers of the nation. We may 
say with S,iint Deuve that charlatanism may 
succeed in all departments of human life except in 
the literature of a nation. That which is genuine, 
that which is real lives through ages, and that 
which is false dies in no time. Change there is in 
all things human, and more ‘so, in the literature 
of a country. Bengali literature is no exception 
to the rule. Let us say without injury to their 
ashes, if the ancients were to rise again, they will 
be astonished to see what progress their descend¬ 
ants have made, how much improvement has been 
acccomplisbed since their time in the teeth of 
various disasters that fell upon their sons through 
the changes of history. 

THE BIBTH OF BENGALI LirBRATUBE, 

The Bengali literature has no fixed time of birth. 
It is the result of evolution between the years 800 
and 1200 A.D. Prakrita gradually disappeared and 
the languages of Gour were bom. External eausee 
helped their formation, Oiroumstanoes favoured 
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tb^ growth. Sankaracbarja who was born in 
Southern. India in 776 A.D. attacked Buddhism 
with remarkable success. Buddhist monasteries 
disappeared and Buddhistic iuQuence died out. 
By the close of the lOth century Buddhism was 
Btamped out of India. There were indications of 
reviving life and literature. In poetry Magha 
who lived in the 1 Lth century composed his 
** Shishupalbhada.” Sri Harsha told the story Nala 
and Damayanti in bis “ Naishad” in the 12th cen* 
tury. Jay Dev flourished in the same century and 
composed bis charming “ Gita Govind,” the most 
melodious in the Sanskiit langunge. In drama 
Bhattanarain who is said to have emigrated to 
Bengal, composed the *‘Benisanhar,” Vishaka Datta 
compoeed the Mudra Rakshasa.” The same indi¬ 
cations of new life were distinctly visible in the 
sciences of Astronomy and Algebra. 

Prakrita was wielded by the Buddhists. But 
as time advanced it could not keep pace with the 
spoken languages and fell back. It yielded to the 
prevalent spoken languages of Gour, which were 
enthroned in the place so long occupied by Pia* 
krita. Bengali tongue springing from I’rakrita 
neglected its mother like a disobedient child and 
imbibed new forces and influence from Sanskrit 
which became powerful with the defeat of Bud¬ 
dhism and the rise of Hinduism. But it is 
impossible for Bengali to deny its parentage. 
Bengali is nearer to Prakrita than it is to 
SaQskrit, Mabamohopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, 
the great research scholar of Bengal, in his address 
at the Bengal Literary Conference at Burdwan, 
■aid that Bengali is the geeat-great-great-great- 
great-great-grand-daughter of Sanskrit. When 
Panioi wrote his celebrated Grammar about the 
6th or 7th century B.C., Sanskrit was the spoken 
language in his p'>rt of the country. The inscrip¬ 
tions on the marble urns of Buddha’s ashes, are 
not Sanskrit, though all the words used ate of 
Sanikritio origin. Then comes the language of 
Aioka’i inscriptions on marble pillars and that 


is succeeded by a mixed language which is partly 
a different language. Next comes the language 
of the Sungas and the Xharabels. Another 
language of the Satakarnis followed that. Then 
came Prakrita which was succeeded by the Pra¬ 
krita of the drama, Bengali has some relation 
with the Pali of Magadh and Oddra Magadb. 
Then there was a long silence and afterwards^ we 
meet with the Bengali of Astamshalak. After 
that comes the Bengali of Cbandidas, succeeded 
by that of the Eaishiiavas. Last of all is our 
modern Bengali. But it must be admitted that 
Bengali which takes its origin from Prakrita and 
thus indirectly from Sanskrit, was to a certain 
extent, influenced by various non-Aryan languages 
of the country. While admitting thus far, we 
must denounce the theory of the nou-Aryan origin 
of the language. 

Of Bengali literature written in this tongue we 
have no extant prose. But we have in some 
manuscripts a great deal of poetry. This verna¬ 
cular poetry, though not very large in volume, 
indeed suiBcient considering the age in which it 
was written and the condition of literature and 
country at that time. It is both religious and 
profane. Love occupied much attention of the 
ancients. It is love poetry that distinguishes 
Bengali literature most of all. 

XHB MBTBB OF TBB6B POEBS. 

The metre of these poems is essentially the 
same as at present. It was not without rhyme. 
The Poyar was the most common and wSs without 
any fixed number of letters. No attention was 
paid to arrangement. The number of letters in 
some lines was even twenty-five or twentynlx. In 
some cases again it was brought down to ten or 
twelve. The older t^e manuscript, the mwe the 
number of letters. But, as a rule, Poyars had 
fourteen letters. These were exceptions which, in 

e 

older manuscripts, were numerous as those verses 
were oompoeed for singing and not for reading. 

The earliest Bengali veriM is the song of th 
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Bhats in praise of the Pal ICings of Bengal, They 
sang in marriage feasts in ancient times. They 
were like minstrels in “ the hall and bower." Not 
only the Bhats but all singers sang the llamayana 
and the Mahabliarat in accompaniment with the 
•strain. Formerly all books down to “ Ananda Man • 
composed for singers to reproduce them 
in accompanhnent with music. These books wore 
known as Gans and were developed into i'alU'S- 
First of all one man blgan to sing .and the same 
particular portion of the sorjg was used as a catch 
by all the rest in the company. In beauty, melody, 
and skill, these catches are sotnetimes extromoly 
charming, 

POLITICAL REVOLUTION A(.‘(!0M1’ANIEI) WTTU A 
COERESrONDING LITERARY REVOLUTION. 

The revival of Hinduism under tho wakening 
influences of great Sanskrit Kcli.)lar6 like Sankara* 
charya and others, prncticjilly drove away Bud¬ 
dhism from India. Rajput comjuorors wishing to 
* be styled Hindu Kshatriyas p.aid no sympathetic 
regard to Buddhism. Toleration was forgotten. 
In the 9th century the Rnjputs founded the 
powerful Pal Dynasty in Bengal. Mahipnl.a, the 
greatest and last of tlie Pal Dynnst}', founded a 
new capital at Dari about 1026. After hi:n tho 
S^n Rajas of Eastern Bengal rose in power and 
made themselves masters of all Bengal. Ballal 
who ruled in the 11th oentury, was the most 
famous of their line. Lakshaneya, the last Hindu 
king, ruled for sixty years’from 1142 to 1204 
when Bengal was conquered by the Musalmans. 

Jt was during this period that Bengali 
literature proper was born. It was nothing 
but th® revival of Hinduism that caused its 
birth and pn^ress side by side with the 
other languages of Gour. It is a pity that 
our ancient literature has nothing to boast of 
in praise of Buddha’s noble character. Bengal 
was locked down upon by the orthodox Manu 
And otberi only because It was the home of 


Buddhism. It is really to be regretted that 
Bengal which once nestled thousands of Buddhist 
monks in tho pnlray days of Buddhism, should 
have shown such coldness and apathy when its 
better days returned with the revival of Hinduism. 

There are many manuscripts of which only a 
few have been brought to light. But much has 
been done and more still remains. The scholarly 
acumen and untiring industry of patriotic lovers 
of our old literature are, indeed, admirable. These 
enthusiastic bands are trying their level best to 
decipher the apparently unintelligible language 
and characters from grey leaves which crumble 
away like touchwood at the slightest attempt at 
handling. 

SECTION II. 

DENGALI LlIERATURB UNDER THE DUDDDIST 

INFLUENCE FROM 800—1200 A. D. 

But though Buddhism died out, its influence 
remained and the literature which rose out of its 
ashes is, indeed, remarkable. It was not a song 
of praise or favourable to it, but rather it was 
one of depreciation. Jt was the outcome of 
decadence and as such it discouraged the old faith 
and struck a keynote to the new. Its importance 
is valuable. The attempts in vernacular literature 
are the herald of a still brighter period of literary 
bloom later on. The first Bengali poem worth 
notice is the " Shunya Purnn” of Ramai Pandit, 
though, according to Pandit IXaraprasad Shastri, 
the couplets of the Jogis of Nathpanta and the 
lyrics and couplets of Buddhist Sidbacharyyas 
are older than the ‘‘Shunya Puran" by about five 
hundred years. Ramni was a priest of the God 
Dharma whose idol is still worshipped by hi® 
descendants in the village of Maynapore in the 
district of Bankura He was a man of the first 
quarter of the 11th century. He flourished during 
the reign of Dharmapal II. He was the principal 
votary of the God Dharma. He obtaiced his salra* 

tion at Hakonda, a place not far from^ynapore, 
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Bamai Tandit married at the ripe old age of 

eighty. 

In *' Shuaya Puran" there are fifty chapters of 
which five are devoted to the origin of the crea¬ 
tion. Ramai’s opinion resembled with that of 
the Buddhists of the Mahayan school. In the 
other chapters aie given the details of the wor¬ 
ship of the God Dharma, The quaintnoss of 
thought, the uninteliigibility and obsoleteness of 
language mark it beyond doubt to be a work of 
the llth century. There are many words of 
Frakritic origin in this book. Those who will 
care to read it will be amply rewarded. It gives 
a true picture of our ancient society and also lets 
ns into the condition of our language. 

The worship of the God Dharma was a corrup. 
tion into which Buddhism degenerated in the evil 
days of its decadence. The worship of the idol 
against which Buddha raised bis trumpet voice, 
ooeupisd the attention of his followers who tried 
in vain to retain the last vestige of their great 
master’s pare idealism of love in those mechani¬ 
cal attempts. That the revengeful spirit of the 
Buddhists was satisfied with the depredations of 
Moslem conquerors who sacked Hindu temples 
without exception, is manifest from many passages 
of their writings. From internal evidence, it 
cannot be denied that Bamai Pandit was not 
under Buddhistic influence. He was a Baidy by 
caste. 

The "Ohuryacharyabinischya” of Kanu Bbatta is 
a production of t^e earlier part of the llth 
century. The author was present during the 
later part of the lOtb century and the earlier 
half of the llth century. He was the head of 
the Buddhists in Nepal. He was a Bengali and 
his verses are the specimens of our earliest litera¬ 
ture. These verses deal with love which was 
accepted as a means of salvation by a certain 
section of the Buddhists. 

There is another imperfect manuscript of the 
lams type named Bodbicbaryahatar." 


The origin of the poem Manik Chunder Rajar 
Gan ” must be sought in Buddhist influence. It 
must have been composed before the Muham- 
medan conquest. Rajendra Chole who lived from 
1063 to 1112 A.D., conquered Govind Chunder, 
king of Bengal. Govind Chunder is the son of 
Manik Chunder and it is very probable i that 
his song was composed just after h\m. It must 
not be supposed that the poem was wholly com¬ 
posed during the 10th or* llth century. There 
are many portions which were subsequently 
thrown into the body of the poem by various bends 
and it is this cnuae which baa made it com¬ 
paratively modern. In it there is neither 
of the skilful hand of a V almiki, nor the 
artistic band of a Kalidasa in painting beauty 
and love. Somotime^ the picture is effulgent 
but there is little judgment for combining 
and for strictly applying analogiea drawn from 
the store-house of nature. As there are many 
things and incidents revolting to the Hio^U 
taste and contrary to the Hindu temperament and 
feeling, the poem has justly been regarded to have 
been composed by the Buddhists, 
f Love is the most characteristic sentiment of the 
Bengali heart. Self-reliance and heroism are 
hardly dealt with by any ancient poet but love 
only baa been described by all poets and it is bhe 
most distinguishing characteristic of eur national 
literature. The genefis of love is not far to reek, 
People of hot climates enjoying the enervating 
influence of a spontaneous soil, are prone to the 
fine)' sentiments of the heart, and especially to 
love. Ibis soft emotion of love readily makes 
its way into the heart of those in whom the milk 
of human kindnesf is ever strong. 

We may point out the passage where Gopi 
Cband's wife forbids her husband not to be an 
ascetic by her womanly and loving persuasion. 
There is naturalness of feeling and real tender¬ 
ness of s loving and chaste wife who ignores all 
dangers and privations of foieet life, if ehe oould 
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only remain by her husband to minister to his 
enjoyment and relieve his distress by her caress* 
ing solicitation for his comfort. 

Though the song “ Qovind Chunder Rajar Gan” 
os we have it, is modern, its ancient origin cannot 
be denied. Its present form is a modernised 
verson by Durlav Mullik. It is marked by 
Buddhist inAuence from beginning to end. 

The song begins with an invocation to the God 
Dharma and afterwards wise men like Harijtpa, 
Kuluppa,etc.,have been mentioned and worshipped. 
By the order of Moyoamoti, Govind accepts Uarippa 
as his preceptor who belongs to a very low aaste. 
That the world was created out of nothing and 
that harmlessness is the highest virtue ore the 
doctrines of the poem and thoy are still very 
common among the Buddhists. The poem is in 
general marked by no poetic quality. Though the 
conceptions are not always really poetic, the author 
has, at least in one instance, taken a lofty flight. 
He strikes the string of love with a masterly hand 
when Govind Cbunder’s wife dissuades him from 
becoming an ascetic and here he produces a divine 
music which appeals to our heart of hearts by the 
simplest grandeur of honest confessions of a 
devoted and faithful woman. 

THK SATIMQS Or DAK AMD SHANA. 

^ As planting of trees, establishment of Maudaps, 
digging of, poods, etc., have been strongly and 
repeatedly recommended and there is no mention 
of the names of Hindu gods and goddesses, it is a 
modeet conjecture that tbesd sayings in couplets 
were oompoeed even prior to the poem of Manik 
Ohand. 1%e eayings of Khana being too 
much used by the people, their language has 
become gradually smooth and easy; while those 
of Dak retain their obsoleteness and nnintelligi- 
biHty of language owing to their less diffusion 
and ilcftr progresa among the people. The origin 
ae well ea the euthentioity of the names attri* 
btrtel to the writen of thane very useful eomposi- 
ttdbi an wrapt in obecurity. Ibeee eayings have 


no pretention to poetic feeling or thought. They 
are like skeletons bereft of flesh and blood but 
pregnant with the marrow. They thrust them¬ 
selves upon our attention and drive home the 
ideas contained in them by their sheer bare pene¬ 
trating nature. They are truths fair and simple, 
They are clear, open and intelligible. They prove 
the results with mathematical exactitude and pre¬ 
cision, Any two lines will teach anybody as much 
practical knowledge and wisdom as half a dozen 
of books. The sayings of Duk are the valuable 
possession of the astrologer and those of Khana 
are tbo most pmcticnl guide to the farmer. 
Kliana’s name is known to all in Bengal. Her 
sayings are household words. Our women and 
farmers have a good stock of these couplets. 
They are so very charming that their interest is 
not at all impaired by constant use. The lessons 
embodied in these sayings were learnt in Nature’s 
school itself. The periods of sowing and grow¬ 
ing seedlings, the time of sickling and harvesting, 
the manner of gathering and thrashing, the 
probable time of raining, etc., in fact, all useful 
advice of practical utility to the farmer have been 
set forth in the bomliest language and clearest 
terms possible. We can know ns from a good 
barometer the state of weather and the change 
of season simply by repeating the sayings ajid 
observing how far they correspond to the 
natural phenomena of the sky at a particular 
season. Again, they prove to conclusion the 
cause of national decadence. * The Bengali waited 
and looked for an auspicious moment and a happy 
conjunction of stars and planets for moving even 
a step from his house and home. The mere 
fact of sneezing and the sound of the lizard from 
a particular direction and its fall on a particular 
part of the body governed human actions and were 
regarded to have influenced man’s movements. They 
guaranteed either suocess or failure. So a man had 
to wait even if the work in hand was urgent and 
preeting. So alto the aigbtund aou^ of eertaii| 
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birds were said to ioftaence tbe destinies of men. 

t 

Thus tbe Bengalees were shackled by the bonds of 
superstition and false notions of things. A people 
so much hesitating and fearful of consequences 
cannot prosper in the material world whero tbe 
struggle for existence is keen and competition is 
hard, and where those who take time by the fore¬ 
lock win the race and succeed. Subject to cons¬ 
tant checks and artificial aberrations, the freedom 
of will which is the incentive to action is lost and 
with it material life becomes extinct. 

TOB CHABACTBB OF OUB DAULY POETRY. 

I have given in a nutshell a short account of the 
state of Bengali literature in the earlie.st times. 
The germs came to be fructified in later periods. 
These origins of our language and literature 
cannot be neglected as unimportant, but on the 
other hand, they are such beginnings as any people 
can be proud of. 

The character of this poetry is, in the first 
place, marked by parallelism. Repetition of whnt 
bad beenalready said, was in vogue. Tbe same state¬ 
ment or thought was expressed in different ways. 
Secondly, we do not come across any elaborate 
simile in this poetry. Lixter poets, Vidyapati 
especially, and Cbandidas to some extent, invent 
them very frequently. Vidyapati surpsisses all 

other ancient poets io using learned comparisons. 
Thirdly, we do not find good many compound 
words. The poets always tried to express their 
sentiments in the plainest language of conversa¬ 
tional use. Fourthly, its range is remarkable. 
Religion, the principal source of uny literature at 
its earliest stage, Is tfie life of our poetry. There 
are many pure lyrics and h^jnns of joy. Fifthly, 
there are also good love poems. These two things, 
religion and love, are tbe pivots on which our 
ancient poetry stands. Sixthly, quarrels among 
different religions, especially, Buddhism, Hin¬ 
duism and Muhammadanism are the main source 
of our poetry. A Buddhist poet was jubilant 
over the defeat of Hinduism by Muhammadanism, 
A poet of pure Hindu feeling tried to uphold the 
tenets of bis own religion by deprecating Bud¬ 
dhism. They termed Muhammadanism as MIeebya 
(Uoolesn) religion and Buddhism as atheistic or 
for rdjeoted Vedic rites and ders- 


monials as fruitless and held that tbe souls of sages 
who obtained salvation or Mukti, are tbe only 
perfect beings, and that there is no higher heaven 
and greater reward than sinless life which can be 
obtained by a strict system of self-culture leading 
to Nirvan or a holy, calm, and tranquil life which 
is the Buddhist salvation. 

The essence uf our literature is its imitative 
nature. Imitation and not indepeadeDce i^the 
characteristic of our ancient poetry. English 
poets always tried to follow their own path. 
Spencer did not follow Chaucer. Shakespeare 
wrote in a different way. ‘Milton chalked out his 
own path. Pope differed from all of them. 
Wordsworth proceeded in a novel direction. 
Shelley and Byron wrote as they liked. Tenny¬ 
son and Browning separated themselves from any 
poets, ancient or modern. But early Bengali poeto 
followed their predecessors. Tiioy gave only in a 
slightly different language what poets before them 
had written. Thus we see tbe emotion of love is 
dealt with in the same fashion by the queen of 
Quvind Chunder as it wo/' by the wife of Gopi 
Chand. Chandidas sometimes copies Vidyapati 
word for word. 

We may defend this habit of imitation 
in our ancient poets in two wu)s. First, they can¬ 
not but do it. A subject nation cannot loSk 
for independent thought. Tbe repeated attacks of 
tbe MahommedAns and the establishment of their 
political supremacy checked Hindu thought and 
feeling. Agaiu, wo may defend this in another 
way. Good thoughts and moral lessons are 
always the same. Truth cannot be distorted. In 
literature, borrowing is not to be blamed. When 
a man shows that he has worth, he can borrow 
without the fear uf being set down as a plagiarist. 

Thus we can free our ancient poets from the 
reproach that is often thrown upon them by severe 
critics. We ought to look up to these anoiMtt 
teachers of our rQce with reverence. They 
delighted our forefathers by striking tbe chord of 
harmony and the string of song. They wrote what 
they honestly thought. Their beautiful poetry 
brought joy to our people and is still delight¬ 
ing us. We have no good history, The poems of 
these great poets in the infancy of our literature 
are the chronicles of the life our forefathers led 
in those remote periods. X^t us do honour to 
those who have been our guides and from .whom 
we have drawn the spirit which is shaping and 
forming our life and literature, now when Bengal 
is the home of singing birds and is schwd 
from side to side with sweet mnuoal notSf o( 
poetical oomikMttioti. 
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N South Africn, we Imve, in one respect at 
least, been very fortunate. We have hardly 
known what it is to have a Hindu-Moalem 
question. Although the Miissalmans are, In South 
Africa, in a small minority, yet they occupy a posi¬ 
tion of great impoi taj^ce .and influence as they 
represent the eommerei.'il and trading section of 
the Indian comnmiuty, and, whilst their assist¬ 
ants are usually of their own f»ith, tlieir book¬ 
keepers and clerks are ordinarily Hindus. In 
Natal, the Hindus are in an overwhelming 
majority, yet so readily is the importance of the 
Mahomedan element recognised, that a Mnho- 
medan has invariably been selected ns the 
President of any body claiming to represent the 
entire Indian community of the Province, and at 
least one of the secretaries is always a Mahomedan. 

Transvaal, where the Muhomedans are in a 
majority, the British Indian Association has 
always bad a Mahomedan Chairman, and Mr. 
Ahmed Cachalia’s name is a household-word 
throughout South Africa, as that of a brave and 
honourable man who has sacrificed greatly for his 
country and has added thereby to her renown. 
H# often acts an as arbitrator in the commercial 
disputes of Ms Hindu brethren, whose complete 
confidence be enjoys. 

Hindus and Mahomedans, alike had given 
dsToted service to the community during the last 
quarter of a oen^ry, but never did they co operate 
more fully, nor did they emulate each other’s 
prowess with greater success, than during the 
Ftssive Resistance 8truggle.» The principal 
Mahomedan religious organization in the Transvaal 
threw i^If whole-heartedly into the fight, and 
tiw most distinguished Mahomedan leaders found 
tbemselvse side by side with their Hindu brethren 
vitik piKtati of ksjnoL Whsa Qensral 


Botha wrote to the Imperial Government that 
the Mahomedans were standing aloof from the 
struggle, the principal Mahomedans were sufiering 
imprisonment in their country’s cause, and a 
large Mohoraedon meeting was held in 'Johannes- 
burgh by way of indignant protest at the Transvaal 
Prime Minister's statement. Had there not been 
communal unity, it is certain that, with such 
great obstacles to overcome and so bitter an 
opposition to face, the Indian population would 
have succumbed, and been crushed into a condi¬ 
tion of helotry. That it overcame everything and 
caused its claims to be accepted in their entirety 
by the Government will redound for all time to 
the patriotism of Hindus and Mahomedans alike. 
Upon rare occasions, when some miserable fanatic 
or some conscienceless individual for private ends 
has endeavoured to stir up religious strife, the 
surface of the waters has been ruffled, and a 
brief storm has now and then threatened, but the 
sound common-sense of the community has always 
prevailed, and to-day, as before, Hindus and 
Mahomedans are working band in band, joining 
in common counsel, and submitting joint represen¬ 
tations to the authorities on behalf of a united 
community. They are firm believers in the need 
for Self-Government in India, and they are 
watching with rising hope,the ra})prochement 

between Hindus and Mussalmans in the Mother¬ 
land. 
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INDIA’S PRAYER 

BY DR. SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 

{RECITED AT THE CALCUTTA CONGRESS.) 

Thou hast given us to live. 

Let us uphold this honour with alt our strength and will. 

For Thy glory rests upon the glory that we are. 

Therefore in Thy name we oppose the power that would plant its banner upon 
our soul. * 

Let us know that Thy tight grows dim in the heart that bears its insult of bondage, 
That the life, when it becomes feeble, timidly yields Thy throne to untruth. 

For weakness is the traitor who betrays our soul. 

Let this be our prayer to Thee>~ 

Give us power to resist pleasure where it enslaves us, 

To lift our sorrow up to Thee as the summer bolds its midday sun ; 

Make us <<troog that our worship may dower in love, and bear fruit in work ; 
Make us strong that we may not insult the weak and the fallen, 

That we may hold our love high where all things around us are wooing the dust. 
They fight and kill for self-love, giving it Thy name, 

They fight for hunger that thrives on brother's flesh. 

They fight against Thine angm* and die. 

But let us stand firm and suffer with strength. 

For the True, for the Good, for the Eternal in Man, 

For Thy Kingdom which is the union of hearts. 

For the Freedom which is the Soul. 

» * » • 

Our voyage is begun. Captain, 

We bow to Thee ! 

The storm howls and the waves are wicked and irild, 

But we sail on. 

The menace of danger waits in the way to yield 
To Thee its offerings of pain, 

And a ^ice in the heart of the tempest cries; • 

•' Come to conquer fear! '* 

Let us not linger to look back for the laggards, • 

Or benumb the quickening hoars with dread and doubt. 

For Thy time is our time and Thy burden is our own, and life and death are bal 

!&y breath playing upon the eternal sea of Life. * 

Let os not wear our hearts away in picking small help and taking slow count of 
fiiands. 

Let us know more than ^1 else that Thou art with ns and we are 39iine for erar. 
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K A BI r; 

BY MR. K. V. RAMASWj^MT, B.A., B.L. 


RW chaptei-sin tfaebi’'tnr}’ of Indian Rclipiou 
have been so little '•{tidied -th tlie one deal¬ 
ing with the great and wirle spie.nl I’l-fov- 
KiAtion, ut onco loligioti'' md soei d, (li .1 w.is in- 
aiiguiated in inodiiev.il Jinin inthel.'illi and IGih 
centuries. TJje movcineiit be-iis fistiikingiewMi,- 
blmco to tlie Mirtihr moveoient of roforni tiiat i-et 
in in Kurope during the ^tnit* pi i ind. A iimiibt r of 
intrepid and higii iiiintled iproitner-. an'-e-font 
being chief nmoitg them—ulio eoJideiiined in 
strong and fearlnas terms the idol.itiy ainl snpei- 
Ktitious practice'' of tlie )*eople In theh place 
a new tcligion of Lore and ninmit W^nsinp 
w.is ostahlislicd. Social and c iste-distinctioiis 
wore also strongly condomned hv these refornnrh 
whit'll, as a result, were grt'ntly lul.ixed in 
some placHs, and in otheis, ontirely abolished, 
The North Indian Vernaoulai'h too leceived a great 
impetus fioiii this movement and .some of the 
^I'^toat and ino.st renowned woiks in tlioi-e lang¬ 
uages wore the outcome of tlii.s Reformation. 

Among the four great medijrv.al roformeia 
(tho liiography of one of whom—Chnitmya—has 
already boon published in this series), Kabir, the 
subject of this aketeb, is a rem.irkalde eh.iiacter 
in^mun/ ways. Hw great courngo and spirit of 
protostantism, his Kupi*emy love and kindness to 
all, his fearless yet humble advoe icy of pure and 
ennobling doctrines, above all, his profound 
mystic pooms and utter.anco.s, <nake him a most 
eminent figure in this medimval movement. 

KABIR’s BIBTO and PARRNTAtJR. 

The date of Kabir’s birth i-. a subject of great 
uncertainty, the most probable one ( supported by 
an authentic verse) being I4I0 A. D. Miny 
a legend U told as to his birth and p.irentago on 
none of which reliance can be placed. All 

* CanleiiaJ omiiiArably frju a sketch of K«bir 
p'opirel for'• Ch^ Siinti of India Sorioi,’ Pabliihal 
by tfsKM a A. Niteiin Si Co., U»dr«i. Price Ab. 4- 


legends cor.MiU-red, K ibir sconj.s to h.ivo been 
of iliiidii p.iTHtiire, th lugh nil(>i>‘ed .iml brought 
upas a Miiliomudan, 

VVeknowvorylltlle of KnhiiV early training, 
of tlie iv.iy i„ which his s,„>itinl genius was 
kindh d. Th it lie w"? foi .a lorg time without a 
ginnoi tcicher cnii l-e «iti, eerhiinty. He, 
howcvci,.ccms to hi-.e heon . f c h fleetuo nnd 
intrcpi.l dispoMtion. lln oftri, siiipn'spd Iiih 
pirents .Hid ncighhouir L\ his (pieer nets of lovo 
nod flniity nnd even occision.nl sallie.s of free- 
tliniii,ht Iblt in ^pitc of Ill's my.stic moods find 
ultennii'es he followed his tndo, imd, iit the 
siitie time, lecn’vcd and solved holy men .md 
mendicants. 

ll.AMANANI), TUB SOUm INPJAV MONK. 

Knbir for a long time mmained without a 
tenehei. This was tlio time when the fame of the 
Smth Iiidiin preacher and monk Ratnanand was 
at its height in Ilen.uos. It was, by sitting at 
his feet and by j.*iniug in his iliscoiirses and 
teaching, tint Kabir learnt his characteristic 
doctrine.'! 'ind religion. 

hATUtl’s MEKTINi! W fTII llAMANAND. 

Knbir seems to have long doMred to sit at the 
feet of Ramnnivnd hut, hoing a Mnliomedan, 
donbteil wheflior he wcidd Iki admitted to disciple- 
ship. At hist, he hit upon a very cliarncteri.stic 
step which is nariated with great detail in bis 
biograjihio'-. One d.iy rising e.afly morning, he went 
and hid himself on the river steps of the Ganges 
glint down which llnmanand used to go to his bath 
in the river. As Rainin.and came ho unknowing¬ 
ly trod on Kahir’s head and exclaimed in his 
astonishment ‘ Ram ’ ‘ R im Kabir, at once 
rising up, fell at his feet and said “Thou hast 
given me tlie word of initiation and I am become 
thy disciple.” R'lmnnnnd, struck with tho sinceri¬ 
ty of Kabir, accepted him. Kabir ever after 
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Beema to have remained the disciple of Kamanand 
joiDiDg him in the theological and philusophical 
disputes which he carried on with the learned of 
the day. 

During the course of this life in the company of 
Bamanand occurred an interesting incident which 
throws a curious light on the {leculiarly mystic 
bent and deep spiritual etirnestness uf Kabir’s 
mind. A renowned Brahmin disputant, by name 
Sarvajit, arrived at Benares. The pundits of 
Benares informed Rumauand of his arrival and 
told him that no one could cope in argument with 
the neW'Come pandit. Hamanand, however, sot 
Kabir to argue with him. The pundit, on seeing 
him, inquired his caste whereupon Kabir 
answered that he was a weaver. The haughty 
pundit turned up bis nose and asked what a 
weaver was. Kabir replied.— 

Mo one kooweth the searet of the Weaver, 

Qod hath woven (he warp of the whole World, 

If thou luten to tbo Vedae and the Puranas, 

Thou ehalt bear, *1 bavo atretohed the warp so 

[long; 

1 have made (be Barth and Firmament my workshop 
1 have set the Sun and the Moon in alternate motion 
Working my legs 1 did one work’—with such a 
Weaver my heart ia pleased. 
The weaver hath looked into hie own heart and 

(here reoogniaed Qod. 

Saith Kabir, * 1 have broken up my workshop,’ 

And the weaver hath blenduJ bis thread wicb (he 

tbroad of God. 
Macauliffe's SihhUm.) 

^sabir’s lifjc. 

Though some traditions try to conceal it, 
the fact is well proved that Kabir was a married 
man and the father of a family. As Evelyn 
Underhill puts it:— 

It ia oiear that he never adopted the life of the 
professional ascetic or retired from the world in order 
lo devote himself tn bodily mortiAoations and the ezolu* 
live puraoit of the contemplative life, Side by side wilb 
hia interior life of adoration, itt artietle expression in 
motio and words—for he wss a skilled moMao as well 
giapoet—be lived^tbe sane and dtll<|Ml'’^9ifa ^'^thp 


Oriental craftsman. All tbe legends agree on this point 
that Kabir was a weaver, a simple and unlettered man, 
who earned bis living ;tt the loom. Like Paul (he tent* 
maker, Boebme Uie Cf>bb)er, Bunyan the tinker, Terstee* 
gen tho ribbon-maker, he knew bow to cumbine vision 
end industry ; the work of hia hands helped rather than 
hindered the impasaioned meditation of his hehrt. 
Hating mere bodily austerities, he was no ascetic, but a 
married men, tlio father of a a circ* rnsiance 

which Hindu l<‘gAnda of the monaatio type veinly attempt 
to oniiccal or explain—and it waa from ont of the heart 
of tUo common lifo that ho sang bis rapturout lyrics of 
divine love. Hero his works oorrobora'e the traditional 
story of hie lifo. Again and again he extols the life of 
home, tlie value and reality of ditirnal existrnre, with ita 
opportunities for love and rennnciation ; pouring con* 
temp*, upon the professions! sanotity of the yogi * who 
has a great beard and matted looks, and looks like a goat 
and on all who think it necessary to flee a world per¬ 
vaded by love, joy and beauty—the proper theatre of 
man’s quest—in order to find that One Reality * who 
has spresd His form of love throughout all the 
wcrld.’ 

RADIK AB A PBRACaSK. 

t 

His discipleship over, Kabir eet hiinMlf d* 
presi’h the doctrines he had learnt to whoso would 
listen to him. He soon became the centre of a large 
number of dmciples who began to gather round 
him at the loom or in the market-plaoe to listen 
to his Bongs and discourses. But, preaching as 
he did in the city of Benares, the veryv centre of 
orthodox Hinduism, his strange mystic docrfines, 
his denunciation of theologic^ beliefs and 
ceremonial rites, brought down the opposition 
of the learned an^ the orthodox on him, 
FKKfiSCUTlON. 

The oppcMition of the orthodox soon manifested 
itself in hatred and ill-will. Of the many legends 
of tbe persecution that befell Kabir, a few are 
characteristic asid deserve notice. A young and 
beautiful courtesan whs sent to tempt Kabir; “ but 
like tbe Magdalen of Biblical Btory^ she was 
converted by her sudden encounter with the 
initiate of a higher Love.'* Another timo, Kabir 
tTAB hsui 94 befors tbs MsIloiQOdRO Empermr^ 
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Held b/the oords of love, the swing of the Ocean of 
Jo; ewaye to end fro ; and a mighty sound breaks forth 
ia eong. 

See what a lotus blooms thero without water ; and 
K^ir says: My heart’s beo dtinka its nectar.” 

The conception of God as the One Great Love is 
the characteristic and most important feature of 
the medisBval religion. Eabir, born poet as he 
was, realised and gave ezpres.sion to this faith 
more vividly than any other melifcval mystic. 

The path of attaining God who is all Love and 
Joy lies not through ceremonies or rites or wor¬ 
ship. A Oud who is all love can be worshipped 
only in love. Kabir says in a remarkable 
poem:— 

0 sadhul the simpie union is tlie best. 

Binoa the day when 1 met my Lord, there has beon no 
end to tbe sport of our love. 

1 shut not my eyee, I close not my ears, 1 do not 
mortify my body; 

I see with eyes open aod smiJo, and behold ilia beauty 
everywhere. 

1 utter His Name, and whatever I see reminds me of 
Him; whatever 1 do, it beuuuies His worsbip. The rising 
and tbe setting ere one to me; aU contradictions are 
solved. Wberever i go, 1 movo round Him, aii 1 achieve 
ie His aervioe: 

When 1 he down, 1 lie prostrate at His feet. 

He U tbe only Adorable one to me j 1 have none other. 

My tongue baa left off impure words, it sings Hie 
glory day and night: 

Whether i rise or sit down, 1 can never forget Him 
for the rhythm of Hie music beats in my oars. 

Kabir says: ‘^My heart is fienaied, and 1 disclose in my 
soul what IS hidden, i am imtnui-sed in that Cue great 
BllM wbiob transcends all pleasure sud paiu.” 

This ‘‘simple union,” this wurahip in love and 
in faith, ie the theme of many an impaeeioned 
and beautiful poemnf Kabir. In varied metaphors 
drawn from Indian life and poetry—the migrant 
swan, the lotus, the bridegroom and the bride— 
he describes the yearning and love for God. The 
tenderness and poetry and the rich imagery of 
* these poems are unmatched in Indian literature. 

KABiEPANTniS. 

Though Kabir never aimed at founding a sect, 
but, like ell true mystics and reformers, only 
tried to instil into men true faith and knowledge 

of Cfod| hit foUownt won fonBed timaMvap 


a sect. In spite of their smallness in numbers and 
their sectarian character, these Kabirpantbis still 
preserve vestiges of their original founder and his 
teaching ; and the following account given by 
Wilson in his “ Religion of the Hindus ” of the 
religion and present condition of tbe Kabirpantbis 
may be read with interest.— 

Though theXabir PunthU have withdrawn, in meb n 
very aaaential point os wcrfei.ip, from the Hindu oom- 
luuniun, they still preserve aVundant vestige* of their 
primitive source ; and their notions are in subsUoce 
the same as tb'>se of the Piirnuic »ect8, especially of Che 
Vaishnava division. 

The moral ooJo of Kub rpt.i/Ma is short; but, if 
observed faithfully, ia of a rather favourable tendeooy. 
Life is the gift of God and must not, therefore, be 
violated by His crealures, Humauity is conaeijaently e 
cardinal virtue end ihe shrddirg of blood whether of 
man or animal, a heinous crime. Truth is tbe other 

groat principle of their uudo.Itetireuient 

from the world is desirable.Tbo last 

great point is tbo usual sum and substanoo of every sect 
amor.gut the Iliiidus — iinpiioit devotion in word, act and 
thought Co iho Ouru: in Ibis, boi>evor, the characteristic 
spirit of the K’lbirpaiifhia appears, aod the pupil ia 
OD joined to Borutinize the teacher’s dootrines and acts, to 
be first satisfied that he is the sage that ho pretends to 
be, before he resigns himself to bis control. This sect 
is, indeed, remarkably liboral in tills respect, and the 
must fiequently recurring texts of Kabir are Hose 
wbioh enforce an attentive examination of the doctrine 
that he offers to hii disciples. The ohief of each 
community has absolute authority over his depeodenti; 
the only punishments he oan award, however, are 
moral, not physical. , 

There is no doubt that tbe AabtrpanfAts,. both 
olerioal and lay, are.vcry numerous in all tbe Froviuoee 
of Upper and Central India except, perhaps, in Oeogal: 
tbe quaker-like spirit of the seot, their abhorronoe of all 
violence, Iboir regard for truth, and tbe unobtrusiveneN 
of their opioioni, rAtder them very uoffensive membwi 
of tbe State—their mendiosoU also naver lolioit alms and 
ill this oapaoit; even they are less obnoxious ^tbsn tbe 
many religions vagrants whom tbe rank toil of Hindu 
euparatition and tbe onervatiog operation of an lodiaa 
olioMte eo pientUally engender. 





Catholic Indians and the National Movement. 

BY 

MR. P. LENTAPARAMBIL, M.A., (HONS.) 


India is on the thrcahold of a now cva 
*£1 of her national existence it is to bo regret- 
ted that the sympathy and co*oporation of 
Catlwlic Indians in tlio presont constitutional 
struggle for*a more honouv.able place withiii ilio 
British Empire do not go very far. AV’^liati ver 
may have been tlie outbuist of interest which 
manifested itself at times, I am not far frou; tl.o 
truth when 1 assert that Catholic Indian com¬ 
munity has hitherto been showing a large nraemut 
of indifference, if not of antipathy, towards the 
national movement. For i-ea-sons that arc not 
appoaliug to many, CitholLc Indians, in general, 
have hitherto viewed the movement with a degree 
of apprehension, and there are many of us wlio 
hold that Self-Government will not bo good for 
us, on the contentious and untenable ground that 
T^mft Rule will be but Bmbmana rule. 

But is the reason alleged true or false 'i I have 
no hesitation in saying that it is false, and were it 
otherwise, the spectacle which we see to-day of so 
many non-Brahmana communities exerting their 
powerful influence towards the same national goal 
as the Biabmanas ai-e fighting for, would not 
have been witnessed. If most of the sister com* 
munities of India are now agreed upon Self- 
Government as the immediate goal of their 
national aspirations, why should not we Catholic 
Indians unite our voices in \ho national cry, but 
stand aside afraid and dismayed at the advancing 
tide ? One thing is sui'e and certain«that with or 
without our co-operation an adequate measure of 
Self-Government will be attained by India in the 
near future. Great Britain siands for justice 
and righteousness and if to-day on the battle¬ 
field of Europe, she pours out in torrents thu 
blood of her children for principles of justice 
Md bourar) cu m upeot iUt shd will Iguort 


those noblo fundamental principles in dealing 
with her loy.al nnd devoted subjects of the Indian 
Empire? Let us not commit the folly of leaving 
the national ta.sk to others, nnd remain os idlers 
of unpatiiotic conduct, lc.st when the time <Jf 
harvest comes, we should be turned out of the 
fields and sec others reap the harvest. 

The le.adei‘8 of the non-Brubmnna and the 
Muslim communities of India have now clearly 
perceived tlio hollownei>.s of the argument of an 
approaching Brahmana tyi-anny, and Catholic 
India n^ed not entertain any fear to throw in its 
lot. with the other communities of India, Even 
granting that there is a chance that Self Govern¬ 
ment will result in a Br.thmana oligarchy, can 
any one persuade himself into the belief that such 
an oligarchy would be able to hold its own against 
the millions of noti-Brahmana Indians—millions 
who are not without men of light and leading and 
the nun ber of whose educated men and women 
are increasing by leaps nnd bounds? If the well- 
established British Government in India now finds 
it difficult to ignore tlie voice of the Indian people, 
can a Urahaiiiuna oligoi'chy, resting much more 
on the will of the Indians than the present 
British Government, enjoy its sway for a long 
time ? Surely the fenr is groundless and there 
is no adequate ground for us Indian Catholics to 
keep ourselves in political tiftelage and leave the 
internal destinies of India to be guided and 
shaped according to the will and pleaBUi‘6 of 
foreign bureaucrats. 

True it is that to a Catholic, religion is, and 
ought to be, of paramount importance in his Hfo{ 
to him all other things are secondary to religion. 
But the Catholic Church does not ask any 
of her children to be unreasonable. She 
does admit that national rights are rijhH 
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instituted by the Creator and that all honour¬ 
able attempts to preserve and safeguard those 
rights are legitimate. The attitude of the Church 
being such, it is *not prudent for us Indian 
Catholics not to assert our inborn national 
claims and to stifle within us all considerations of 
patriotism on the uncertain ground that there is 
a very distant fear of likelihood that such nn 
assertion may not be for our welfare. It behoves 
every Indian Catholic, to tlirow these ill- 
founded scruples te the wind and join with 
heart and soul in the movement and show to his 
compatriots of other religions that Catholicism 
is quite consistent with tiue patriotism and 
that true patriotism is consistent with the 
Catholic conception of loyalty. 

It is the bounden duty of every Indian to 
recognise that Self-Government is not a national 
luxury, but a sheer necessity needed imperatively 
to save the nation from the destruction of its 
national spirit and the growing moral deteriora¬ 
tion it is undergoing. Whatever may bo the 
advantages of Western civilisation imported to 
India, no one can ignore the deplorable fact that 
our national ardour is cooled down, and our 
national spirit is almost dead. Deprived of the 
opportunities of giving free play to our talents, 
of exeroising our national spirit, and of evoking 
our natioQil ardour, Western civilisation and the 
benefits of British Rule hive proved to be the 
Lotus by which a once strong and vigorous 
nation has been enervated. Our national 
virtues and the traits of our national character 
have been effaced to a large and deplorable 
extant, and in their phtce have crept on steadily 
tita matarialistic tendencies and ideals which 
are the bane of modern European society. 
Ii^dia has been the home of many admirable 
viituas. Her strong adherence to truthfulness, 
bar high standard of womanly devotion towards 
tba husband, the gentle basbffiloess. and- sweet 
gioMjr of bar lorely dfoilvtfrs, tbo diiin^ftrwtoJ 


self-sacrifice and keen patriotism of her numerous 
races of past glory, her high conception of 
obedience and loyalty, and the sanctity of her 
family bonds stand in striking contrast to the 
selfish, greedy and mercenary character of the 
average European society. Unhappily, these 
golden virtues, which afford striking coincidence 
with those advocated by Catholicism, are 
ebbing fast away. The ancient Indian simpli¬ 
city of life, which manifests so great a 
harmony with the model set forth by the Incar¬ 
nate Son of Gud, is giving way to the costly 
Western habits, so unsuited to our clime, so un- 
iiecesBury to our comfort, and sometimes so injuri¬ 
ous to our mind and body alike. If we Ind i a n s are 
to be a nation in the fullest sense of the term, our 
national character must be restored/our national 
virtues must be resuscibited, anw our national 
vigour must be re-kindled. Moraf corruption and 
deterioration have been the rocks upon which 
mighty empires have been wrecked, and if our 
tendencies are towards these, even while we are in 
the throes of a re-birth then our fate is doomed, 

our shipwreck is 801*6, and God forbid such a 
calamity ! 

From this impending ruin, the timely grant 
of Self-Government alone can save the ship of 
the nation. Only India and not a foreign nation, 
can perceive and shape her true destinies so far 
as her internal development is concerned. Her 
moral aspirations cannot be seen and realised in 
their full proportion, by a European nation, 
between whom and her the chasm of differences 
of race, of character and temperament are so wide 
and deep. Political subjection, as that in which 
India now is, cannot but interfere with the 
growth of national upirit. A Government of 
Arms Acte and repressive measures cannot be a 
government that can give the fullest scope tc the 
development of a nation, and if now it is found 
that the ^ponse to the appeal for reomits to 
join ibi'tn^ U bot adeqIttU 
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perhaps the policy of Qorernment io the past is 
partly to blame. 

But is such a restoration of national charaotor 
and resuscitation of national virtues uJvantage- 
OU8 from the Catholic point of view ? I have no 
hesitation to answer in the an)i'm.\tive. Suuli a 
restoration will bring the Indian Catholic more 
into harmony with the virtues advocated by 
Catholicism and bring him nearer to the true 
spirit of Christianitiy. From my oxpcrionce of 
what genuine Indian chanacter is, and of what 
Catholicism is, I am inclined to think thui n 
greater closeness exists between true Indian 
character and Catholicism than between the latter 
and the more materialistic and less spiritua¬ 
listic character of the average European. The 
Indian is more spiritualistic than the Euro¬ 
pean. The religious spirit of his country is much 
older than that of Europe, and this was due to 
her ancient civilisation, which espoused the 
spiritual and moral aspect of humanity ns well as 
-file material. Even distinguished Europeans 
admire the ancient civilisation of India and Sir 
James Meston is one among many. Ou the occa¬ 
sion of conferring upon him the “ Freedom of the 
City of London,” Sir James Meston said, ** When 
Boadicea stormed the rude fortalice which stood 
near where we are to-day and filled the land with 
her fierce revenge, India was a settled continent 
with a matured civilisation, with wealthy cities 
and monastic orders, and institutions which still 
have something to teach us.* Three centuries before 
the Roman invasion of Britain, the Emperor 
Asoka was summoning bis great council of a 
thousand elders, and was sending out missionaries 
into the rest of the worid to convert it to that 
gentle and lofty faith of*which he was the 
chief disciple. At a time when our ancestors 
were* primitive dwellers in the woods, India 
was a highly-developed and cultured land.” 
A country whose civilisation was of this kind 
mi(st nepcsssrilj be b country of deep spirituality^ 


which is amply illustrated by the uppsralleled 
asceticism and religious life that prevailed in 
India nt the height of her civilisation, and which 
is even to-day patent to keen observers of Indian 
chaiiictor, sentiment and temperament. 

Moreover to the Indian character with its deep 
and longst-mding spii-itiMlIty Catholicism, if sufiici- 
ontiy known and viewed in impartial light, cannot 
but be very appealing. But Self-Government is first 
necessary to rogenerate that character, to restore 
it to that ancient type and to give ic back its 
long-admired, world-famod sterling qualities. 

1 do undeistand that the agitation for Self- 
Guvprnment has been associated with certain 
circumstances objectionable to a Catholic Christian, 
But we must not confound Mrs. Annie Besant the 
political leader, with Mrs. Annie Besant, the 
thensophist. True it is that side by aide with 
political agitation, there are Hindu religious 
demonstrations. But these do not constitute 
adequate grounds for us Indian Catholics, to 
hold ourselves aloof from the political movement. 

Accepting Self-Government does not mean 
accepting Hindu religion or Theosophy. Religious 
toleration, the rare blessing of the British 
Government, allows every religion to manifest the 
happiness of its followers in its own peculiar way 
and one must not try to trace out curious re¬ 
lationship between Self-Government and this or 
that particular religion. If, indeed, a general 
impression has gained ground that a close relation 
exists between Self-Uovewment and Hinduism 
or between Self-Government and Theosophy, 
Catholic Indians are partly to blame. During 
the paet they did not take any notable part in the 
political movement, but left to followers of 
Hinduism and Theosophy, the work of getting 
Self-Government, so much so that political agita¬ 
tion for Self-Government came to be pecoHarly 
connected with Hinduism and Theosophy and 
latterly with Mabommadanism also. Well, the 
fault» partljy with'tbe CathoUps themselves, Tbe^ 
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voluntarily ostracised themselves from their field 
of legitimate action. They could hwe made the 
national task theirs also, if they had so desired it. 
But they did not care. At least, now, lot tlie 
Oatholics wake up and show that their cause is 
in common with the rest of the Indian Nation. 

Theie is, no doubt, that such n piuticipatiou in 
the national movement is most imperative to the 
welfare of the Catholic Indians. Very few, 
perhaps, have yet understood that Catholic Indians 
spoil their own cause by their default or ab.senco 
from the political arena. In secular movements 
very frequently danger lies to the Catholics in 
their absence when their interest is, of course, 
ignored, and attacks against them are lavished 
without being refuted. Their self-exclusion fiom 
bodies like the Indian National Congress, and 
other non-oonf^fiaional associations, t e., liss-rciations 
which do not take any particular leligion .os the 
passport for admission to membership, must be 
considered as imprudent resulting from the 
lethargic and over-cautious policy of the Catholic 
Indian community. 

It is also well to observe that an active partici* 
pation by Catholic Indians in the present na¬ 
tional movement is in accord with opinions from 
high Catholic quarters. The Catholic Tiinea of 
England, one of the most influential Catholic 
papers in the world, is in favour of Catholics 
taking part in the national movement. Nor are 
the Catholic Indian clergy opposed to Indi.an politi¬ 
cal aspirations. We have the authoritative state¬ 
ment of the Rev. Fr Bertram S. J., the Principal 
of St. Joseph’s College, Trichinopoly, and a 
member of the Syndicate of the Madras Dniver- 
nty, who as Chairman of the annual meeting 
of the Catholic Indian Association of Southern 
India, said : “ Is it true to say that the 
Bishops and the European clergy are oppos¬ 
ed ^ Indian political aspirations? I have 
no heaitation in saying that tho charge is 
EbMdQtaly falM and baaeless.” ** No body 


grudges to Catholic Indians the right to have 
politic.ll aspiiations and to form themselves into 
associations for political purposes.” 

It is high time for us Catholic Indians to awake 
and to listen to the bugle call of the nation. We 
must awake to the fact that tho interest of our' 
Motherland la not contrary to our interest. 
Every true Indian is bound to bostie himself nnd 
to work for the redemption of his beloved 
Motheiland and for her* installation to amoie 
honourable place within the British Empire. 
“ The Brightest Jewel in the Crown of King 
(Jeorge” will have a far greater lustre if 
it reflects tho rays of national spirit and national 
feeling which aie now sadly dimmed. On tho 
Indians of this generation lies the supreme 
duty of serving tho Motherland in a special 
way, namely, of redeeming it from an antiquated 
and antediluvian buroaucratio system of Govern¬ 
ment and of inve-^ting the nation with power 
to shape and guide its internal destinies accotd- 
ing to its own genius. This is the supreme ' 
duty which calls for our united effort. Ignore 
this duty, and we are false, treacherously false, to 
our Motherland, false to our fore fathers, false to 
our national ideals, and false to our kith and kin, 
True it is that Christiiins have with the 
Euvoi'eans the bond of a common religion and 
common worship. But ''.one the less we are 
Indians. We are Catholics by religion, but Indians 
by nationality ; and neither history nor present ex¬ 
perience nor loligious precept teaches us to sacri¬ 
fice legitimate national riglits to remote, vague, 
indefinite and groundless, religious fears. Let 
us show to the world at large that we are 
not idlers within the Empire, but men of action, 
faithful to God and country and true sons of 
the soil, none the less the loyal sons of the 
Church. 



The Problems of Muhammadan Education 

BY 

MR. A. N. HYDARI, B.A. 

-- 


MUSALUANS AND URDU. 

HERE ia one feature of the experience of all 
^ provinces to propularise education, among 
MubaiAnadana to which, gentlemen, 1 
would like to draw your attention. There seems 
to be a parallelism be^een an increase in the 
provision for the diffusion of a knowledge of Urdu 
and an increase ift the diffusion of literacy amongst 
the Musalmans of India, and this leads me to the 
question of the position of the Urdu language and 
the Moslem community. The question has re¬ 
ceived much earnest and anxious consideration at 
the hands of educationists, Musaimnns and others, 
and yet owing to its complexity, the Government 
in different provinces dees not appear to have 
arrived as yet at a definite and settled policy in 
this regard. Where Urdu is the mother tongue 
• ^ a majority of the population or of a considerable 
minority, the problem does not arise. Nor does it 
appear to present any difficulty in places like the 
Punjab, where the Musalmans are in a majority 
and have come to regard Urdu as their school 
vernacular. Difficulties arise where Musalmans 
ar^ in a minority, and that too comparatively a 
small minoritjy as in Bombay and Madras, where 
the prevalent vernacular is not Urdu. The 
question becomes complicated when in many of 
the places, there are not only*Musalman6 whose 
mother tongue is Urdu, whether known locally as 
Hindustani or Musalmani, but there are also 
Moslem oommunities whose mother-tongue is the 
same as that of their Hindu brethren. The 
problem is still further compli^ted by the fact 
that in some provinces the prevalent vernacular is 
Dravidiat and therefore not structurally allied to 
Urdu, as it is in the case of the Prakritio Guzerati 
and Mabratbi. In all these places alike, however, 1 


am struck by the fact, disclosed by the educational 
reports of the different provinces of India, that 
Musalmans demand Urdu teaching in some form 
or other. The reasons for this are not far to seek. 
The Musalmans, like, I presume, all other commu¬ 
nities of this holy land, still consider religion to be 
a vital necessity, to be taught to their children 
first and foremost, and as the Quran is in the 
Arabic script, which is the same as the Urdu 
script, and most of the elementary books on 
Moslem religion and morals are also in the Urdu 
language, the teaching of Urdu has come to be 
associated, in the minds of the Musalmans, with a 
provision for a certain amount of religious teaching 
especially in the provinces I am considering. And 
then there is the fact that Urdu has come to be 
regarded as the binding force, without which at 
least the more remote and discrete units of the 
Moslem minority would soon be dissolved into the 
common mass. 

I think I may, therefore, say without fear of 
contradiction that the Musalmans of India demand 
a provision for Urdu teaching in every school and 
this demand should be satisfied if there is an 
honest and genuine intention of spreading educa¬ 
tion amongst them. Remember, I say, a provision 
for the teaching of Urdu, not teaching fArou^Athe 
medium of Urdu, i.e , a provision for Urdu as 
first or second language in the primary stages, and 
not everywhere as the first language, or the 
medium of instruction. It may be objected that 
this will be an additional burden on the Musalman 
students, already much weighted in the race of 
progress, but my reply is that this is the price 
that the Musalmans have to pay for being in a 
minority, and is a price they are readily prepared 
to pay, knowing full well that thereby they will 
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get what is more precious to them than life, their 
birthright, their right to exist as a self-respecting 
community side by side with the other communities 
of India, without the fear of being depressed into the 
lower classes, mere hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, a community able to make its contribution 
to the common culture of the land they love, with a 
love not less deep than that which animates their 
brethren and sisters of other faiths. Let me 
make it clear, gentlemen, that I do not wish to 
say that the local languages should not be learnt. 
There was a time when their study might perhaps 
have been unnecessary but, whether througli 
mistaken policy or short-sighted communal jeal¬ 
ousies, the time has now gone by, when Hindu 
and Mosalman and Englishman could have united 
in making Urdu the lingua franca of India and 
thereby facilitated and hastened our national 
evolution—Urdu, a child of Hindu-Moslem union, 
owning the Hindi Prakrit as its mother, nourished 
by Arabic and Persian and brought to the full 
vigour of manhood by English statesmanship. 
Now a knowledge of the local vernaculars on the 
part of the Musalmans is essential in many places 
for purposes of daily intercourse and business 
and this load he must take upon himself cheer¬ 
fully to preserve the privilege of belonging to a 
Moslem minority. 

In the Quinquennial Report on the Progress of 
Education in Burma which has been just handed 
to os, I find the following remarks on Mahomedan 
education which verify what 1 have been here 
contending—the strength on the one band of 
Moslem feeling everywhere for a provision for 
Urdu teaching, whether as first or as second 
language and the possibility on the other hand of 
satisfying this feeling without prejudice to the 
teaching of the local vernacular. 

Both lugosges, the report sajs, Urdu asd 
BariiMM, can be taught, but Wbioh shall (aTa flrat place 
d^aada aetirelj on the locality. Carttia aohoola have 
^bad that aalotioa. la Uppar Bunaa aapaeial- 
ly ia Kjauksa aad Tamatbn Dia|rtoi% Ibsvs are Bormaia 
pfghaoanMdaaa, maay of Ibam daaoaadtilii of tadisB 


mercenary troopi employed by the Burmeae kings, who 
take the ordinary ourricclam of BurreeM vamaoalar 
BoboolB With Urdu suffioient for rel'giout porpoees. 
rheae soboola are ia oiiarge of Burmese Deputy laepeo* 
tors. In RangooB there are ladtaa Mubammadaos taking 
Burmese aa an additional vemaoular and Zerbadi 
Muhammadans taking Burmeae aa tliair motber-tonguo 
with Urdu aa a aeoond vemaoular. Much misunder* 
standing hat arireo from a oonfusion between Bfuham* 
madan sotaooia and Urdu schools, Burmeae Uuham'- 
madana and Urdu-speaktog Muhammadans. The Karen 
baa not found the bilingual problem insoluble and there 
ia no reason why the Muhammadan should fail to 
surmount the obataoles, wbiob beset the path of eduea- 
tiooal progress, 

ABMT OF WORKBAS RBQDIRBD. 

But is it sufficient, gentlemen, to merely make 
this demand at Conferences like this ? How are 
you going to make this demand effective ? In 
this, as in all other worthy aims, by Work and 
Service. Have we not hundreds and thousands 
of Muktabs all over India on which a carefully 
considered and adequate primary curriculum it is 
possible to impose by the public opinion of our 
community? Most of these are ipointained from 
the charitable bequests of pious founders, whose 
wishes, that the children of Musalmans should be 
freed from the darkness of illiteracy, it is duf* 
duty to see respected. Is it not necessary that 
this Conference should organise a band of workers, 
a band not merely of people meeting together 
occasionally at some centre in India or at the 
head-quarters of a Province or even of a district, 
but of scouts in every town and workers in every 
village area definitely chalked out, who should 
study carefully and accurately the requirements 
of the Moslem population in their area and try to 
practically help them in the solution of their 
difficulties, by their advice, co-operation and if 
need be, agitation. Unless and until you have 
such an army of quiet and strenuous workers, 
spread all over the nooks and comers of this 
land, acquainted* fii8t*hand with your actual 
problems and having experience in handling them, 
you will not have made much progress in 
your fight against ignorance, whatever be the 
number of resolutions you pass and however 
eloquently you may thep on the Oovwn« 
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ment, The organisatioD of such an army requires 
the most careful and the most patient elaboration 
of detail, but all tho same it must be undertaken 
forthwith by each provincial and district com* 
mittee of this Conference. And let me assure 
those that will enrol themselves in this army that 
for them will be an abiding reward even now and 
here ffor the J^raioing they will get in social ser¬ 
vice will be of incalculable help to them even in 
their vocational not to ^y municipal and public 
life. The India of the future is for the workers 
and not the talkers. If this army devotes itself 
to a solution oftbe problem of primary education 
amongst the Moslems, on the lines I have adum¬ 
brated above, I have no doubt that at no distant 
date every Moslem child will have acquired an 
adequate knowledge of at least one language. 
VBBNACULAB UNIVERSITIES: OSMANU DM1VEB61TY. 

But are you, gentlemen, going to rest content 
with this position of Urdu os a vernacular in the 
primary stages of instruction ? As my first-hand 
Ac^aintance with the problems of education in 
India is growing, I am coming more and more 
strongly to the conclusion that no language is 
worthy of being associated with the tenderest 
period of our life, no language is worthy of being 
called our mother-tongue, no language is worthy 
of continued life unless we consider it capable and 
worthy of being mode sn instrument of the high¬ 
est culture, t>f the deepest emotion, of the sub* 
limest imagination. Unless you believe that Urdu 
is such a language and have vowed to yourselves 
to moke it such, it must cease to exist and will 
rightly deserve that fate. And I say this not 
only for Urdu, but with regard to all the great 
Prakrit and Dnvidian vernaculars that claim 
their votaries in this land by th^ million and have 
an imperishable heritage of glorious literature. It 
is for tl)i8 reason that 1 ssk, not only the people 
assembled in this Conferenoe, not only Uiose 
whose mother-tongue is Urdu, but all those 
*boM netfatf-tengne is anjr one of these langu¬ 


ages, to enthusiastically welcome and support that 
great experiment in truly national education 
which His Highness the Nizam has so gi’aciously 
ordered to be inaugurated with all the illimitable 
resources of his Dominions—I mean the Osmania 
University of Hyderabad, where the study of 
English will be compulsory, but only as a language, 
the medium of instruction in all the other sub¬ 
jects up to the highest degree of an Indian 
University being Urdu. If this experiment 
succeeds, if it shows on the one hand that the 
practical knowledge of English is not weakened, 
whilst on tho other the mere memorising of wordi 
of a foreign tongue gives place to a real assimila¬ 
tion of a knowledge of 1 am sure it will be 

extended to the other languages, to which I have 
referred, and supply perhaps t^e solution we are 
all seeking to the problem of National Education, 
an education that, at no stage of bis intellectual 
career, will cut off the student from his cultural 
traditions and domestic environment. And then 
consider what treasures of literature, philosophy 
and science you are making available for your 
men and women. Surely the education of our 
masses does not consist merely in giving them a 
knowledge of the three R’s., which is all that free 
and compulsory primary education will provide 
for, unless you have enshrined, in the vernacular 
you have taught them, the thoughts and the 
dreams, the agony and the achievement of the 
master minds of the world. Without a verna¬ 
cular University, this will never be accomplished 
and the masses of your men and women will not 
have the means of culture they have a right to 
demand of you. 

COMMUNAL UNIVEBSITZXS. 

Do not, 1 pray you, regard this movement or 
movements of this kind as in any way separatist 
or provincial or sectarian. They are l»8ed upon 
the first principles of national self-respect, rever¬ 
ence and respect for your cultural traditions 
whiob are not the insidious eaemies but the 
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Btrongest supporters of a national evolution. 
« 

Does not the greatest poliUcal philosopher that 

England has produced, the elimination of a studj 

of whose writings from our University curricula 

in recent years I consider most unfortunate,— 

does not Edmund Burke say:— 

To be aktaehed to the ■ab'diritioDS, to love the little 
platoon wo belong to in eooiety ia the first prinoipio, the 
raa, as it were, of pabUoleffootiena. It is the first link 
ttie series by wbiob we proooed towards a love to our 
oooatry and to manktad. Ilie iotereit of that portion of 
aooial arrangement ia a trust in the hands of nil tho<e 
who compose it;and ns none but bad meu would justify 
it in nbnie, none but tr^lora would barter it away for 
their own personal advantage. 

These movements, I consider, make for the 
fullness of our national life so long as they are kept 
free from the poisonous taint of sectarianism, lead¬ 
ing to jealousy and hatred. I need not remind you 
how, in the earlier days of this Conference, tbe 
idea of a Muhammadan Univeraity had filled me 
with tbe fear, that the already too great emphasis 
of osste and creed, that has been the bane of our 
land, might thereby be further accentuated. Tbe 
new spirit has, however, inspired me with the 
oonfidence, that the Hindu and the Moslem Uni¬ 
versities will work in a spirit of common under¬ 
standing, oo-operation and love, devoting thorn- 
selves to the development of all that is finest in 
their own particular culture, yet ever mindful of 
■thi one aim, that the collective tribute, brought 
by the streams of Hindu, Buddhist, Iranian, 
Moslem and Christain civilization, to be laid at 
the feet of our common mother, is made the richer 
and the more fruitful, so that the message of India 
to tbe world might'be catholic, univers:)! and all- 
eompelling. It is only if these institutions are 
worked in this spirit that they will be able to 
justify themselves. 'It will not be tbe growth, 
but tbe death of Indian Nationalism, if the Musal- 
mans of India fail to be impressed by tbe great¬ 
ness of Asoka and Chandra Gupta, or filled with 
pride and joy at the immortal frescoes of Ajanta 
and tbe SQuIptured monuments of EJlora, or fail to 
derive, fresh inspiration from the gleiious songs 


of Jayadeva and Tukaram, or find food for deep 
and satisfying thought in the discourses of Bri 
Krishna and Gautama Buddha. It will not be 
the growth but the death of Indian Nationa¬ 
lism, if the Hindus are not filled with pride 
at tbe architectural splendours of the Moghuls 
and tbe Adil Shabis, at the poUticol achieve¬ 
ments of great rulers like Sb^r Shatf and 
Akbar, at the fine heroism of noble queens like 
Chand Sultana and Nu« Jahan, at the liberal 
statesmanship of devoted Ministers like Mahmood 
Oawan and Abul Fazi, at the wide learning of 
scholars like A1 Biruni and Faizi or at tbe 
inspiration of poets like Amir Kbusru and Gbalib. 
It will be a sad day indeed if the minds of Muaal- 
mans and Hindus alike are not stirred with tbe 
high and noble aims of Viceroys like Mayo and 
Kipon, administrators like Munro and Elphin- 
stone, of friends of India like Fawcett and 
Bright, of Mibsioniirieb like Hare and Miller. For 
all these and many more, whether Hindu, Musal- 
man or Christian loved India and worked for Lea. 

1 oao ooaoeive no nobler work to which so Indian 
can oonserate bimidf than that of cementing tbe hearts 
of the diverse raoea and natiooalitiea of our vaat oontin- 
eot into a aolid and united whole, bound by a union, that 
ia not merely a auperfloial one, or that merely enabiee 
the Hindu and the Muealman, the Paiai and tbe Cbriatain, 
to regard each other oo auflerenoe, or even with a ape- 
oieiof besevolent neutrality, bat a living and aotive anion, 
whereby they oome to look upon eaoh ether at brothers 
working for kbo oullivation and progroae o' their common 
heritage. 

From Uis Prendential AddrMt to tho i/uAam- 
tnadm EduoationnoX Conference of Caloutta, 
Ifecember 27, 1917. 
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OUR ECONOMIC NEEDS 

BY 

MR. V. P. MADHAVA RAU, C.I.E. 


T is well-known that for the industrial deve¬ 
lopment of a country the following things 
are essential:—(1) Natural resources (2) 
Capital (3) State Aid (4) Market facilities (5) 
Tramport facilities (6) Skilled labour. 

With regard to the natural resources, our 
country is proverbially ,ricb, as raw meterials for 
the manufacture of various articles are to be found 
in abundance almost everywhere. It is only capital 
and other factors that are required for the conver¬ 
sion of this abundant supply into finished products. 
Although Indian capital is generally shy, it is the 
experience of those, who have started big concerns 
of the Joint Stock type, tiiat if an enterprise is 
backed up by good names or by influential persons 
of proved integrity, there will be no diihculty in 
raising funds. Again, if Government guarantee 
dividends for a limited period, the present difllcul- 
Aisu could be greatly overcome, Savings of people 
in large cities and earnings from speculations are 
the main sources from which capital is generally 
drawn. It is very difficult to tap the mofussil. 
The seven forms of Government Aid suggested by 
the Commission are not equally suitable for 
every kind of venture, and the aid to be 
gi^en will have to be determined by the 
nature of ea6h case. The Government may also 
lend the services of their experts on payment of 
reasonable fees. As for research in specific 
industrial problems, there ought to be Research 
Institutes in the country itself, which may occa¬ 
sionally consult Research Institutes in Ragland, if 
they meet with any difficulty. In addition to the 
Research Institute, there ough^ to be Industrial 
Schools wotting in oo-ordination with the appren¬ 
ticeship^ system. This will gradually increass 
the efficiency of labour. 

The marketing (rf products will be helped by the 
estshUibAent of Oomiiereial Museums in all 


important centres, as well as opening of shops on 
the model of the Swadeshi Co-operative Stores. 
Travelling Kxhibitions will also render much help 
to Industries. 

The question of the transport of articles de¬ 
serves careful consideration. The rates at present 
charged by the Indian Railway Companies are in 
the majority of cases prejudical to the growth of 
indigenous enterprise. Transport facilities both 
by land and water and other special couceseions 
should be given to new ventures to minimise the 
effects of competition. The seaport rates work to 
the advantage of foreign imports and the local 
manufactures have to contend with very high 
rates for transporting their goods inland. This 
affects the development of local manufactures 
to a great extent. The Directors of Commerce 
and Industries, wherever they exist either 
in Uritish India or Indian States are striving 
their best to collect information and to 
help the starting of new concerns and much can 
be done by the educated classes, if they could 
second their efforts and co-operate with them. 
For the difi'usion of knowledge of arts and sciences 
there is need of a well-equipped Library in a 
central place for the different provinces of India. 
There is to my knowledge not a single library of 
this kind in the whole country. There should 
also be laboratories to encoiyage private indivi¬ 
duals to carry on research work. • • a 

I cannot emphasise too strongly the necessity 
that exists for Government to induce the Presi* 
denoy Banks to afford facilities to our young men 
for getting an intimate knowledge of the working 
of the diflTerent departments of the Banks, so that 
these apprentices may, in course of time, be able 
to manage a bank themselves. I quite agree with 
the Hon'ble Lala Sultan Singh in thinkin g that 
then ought to be at least ona Industrial Bank in 
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every Province, which should receive full suppoit 
from the Government. The Government may 
also co-operate with the people in strengthening 
the position of the Bank by depositing of portions 
of the public money in them. This will create 
oonfidenoe in the mind of the public and there 
would be very little difficulty in the collection of 
capital which is now lying idle in many mofussil 
centres. My friend, the Hon’ble Mr. Manmo- 
handas Bamji, has outlined a scheme for the 
starting of Industrial Banks which deserves to be 
carefully considered both by the Government and 
the people. He advocates the starting of Indus¬ 
trial Banks each with a capital of about fifty lakhs 
of rupees, half the capital to be contributed by the 
Government, and with the local Directors of 
Commerce as Government Directors. 1 need not 
remark that in such Banks, the majority of 
Directors should be Indians. 

While on the subject of Banking, it may not be 
superfluous to point out that Banking is the most 
important factor in the economic development of a 
country, as Banks help the capital-less class and 
serve to encourage thrift, and enterprise among 
them and promote larger production by placing 
capital at the disposal of those who can best use 
it. They play an equally important part in lower¬ 
ing the cost of production and securing high prices 
of sales. They thus benefit the country in various 
ways and tend to the fair distribution of property 
genercl prc^pority, rapid increase of capital and 
wealth even in tinges of financial and political 
trouble. A small manufacturer under the present 
system has to limit his business to the small 
amount of capital he actually possesses or could 
borrow on mortgages or other securities. Owing 
to these difficulties, the purchase of raw materials 
by a small manufacturer has to be small and even 
those purchases generally have to be done through 
some middleman at a very high price. When he 
has finished his geods to the extent :of meaps, 
he it forced to restrict bb prodociioo, uotil his 


goods are sold and paid for and as in most cases 
he wants cosh quickly, he is compelled to sell to 
other middlemen often at a low price. Thus dear 
raw material, low price of sale, limited production 
and heavy expenses are the conditions under 
which a poor craftsman has to work. If banking, 
facilities are obtainable near the homes of these 
craftsmen, they can buy very largely id the 
best markets without the help of middlemen. 
They can also manufapliure on a larger scale 
for the simple reason that as soon as their goods 
are out of their works, they can draw drafts on 
customers and against these the “ Banquier” 
renews his capital at once end thus the artisans are 
enabled to make large turns-over within a given 
capital and time. By extending Banking facilities 
to small craftsmen and murchants, we shall achieve 
in India the extraordinary prosperity we see in 
Germany, due to union of capital and labour, 
greater demand for low ooat of production, 

higher wages, great power of consumption, 
immense demand for guods and high selling priLcSW 
The idea is to do away with usury and replace it 
by Commercial and Industrial Banking. The 
best means to attain this object is to have a large 
number of banks in large cities with a number of 
branches even in small places. 

There is yet another industry which deserves to 
be revived in the interest of the foreign trade'of 
our country and that is Ship-building. The art of 
building ships and the science of navigation over 
vast seas were known to our fore-fathers centuries 
ago, as there are clear evidences that India once 
occupied and maintained for many centuries her 
proud position of Queen of the Eastern Seas. 
Coming to more reoent times, we find that only 
about a hundrei^ years ago, ship-building and 
practical navigation were in such ezcsillent eondi* 
tion that ships built in India sailed up to the 
Thames along with British vessels. The Ports 
of Bombay and OaloutU contained a Urge ton¬ 
nage of abiding entirely of Indian oonttniotiet 
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and the teak vessels of Bomay were regarded as 
superior to even the English ships made of oak 
and they were more durable than the English 
vessels. It is a recognised fact that tho mer¬ 
cantile marine is an essential factor in the indus¬ 
trial success of England and other nations. The 
cost of production of any article includes its 
freight by land and sea. Along with this dis¬ 
advantage of iniquitous Railway rates, our 
country has to suffer al^ from want of a mer¬ 
cantile marine of her own. ^he cannot place her 
goods in the foreign market as cheaply as other 
nations can do owing to the fact that they have 
got their own ships which convey goods even at 
nominal rates to beat down foreign competition. 
They also bring raw materials from other 
countries in their own ships for manufacturing 
purposes and convey them back in a finished form 
at cheap rates. Under these circumstances, I 
would exhort my brethren of Calcutta and other 
seaports to start Navigation Companies on large 
and make provision for the training of hoys 
and youngmen in the art of shipbuilding and 
navigation—subjects which have hitherto remain¬ 
ed neglected. 

It is matter for thankfulness that a recent 
cablegram from home announces that a commis- 

O 

sion has been appointed to inquire into the 
potentialities of shipbuiling on the Hooghly. This 
announcement raises hopes of revival of this 
ancient industry of Bengal on very sound lines. 

The Jute industry is also another industry 
which should be in the hands of Bengal Capitalists, 
I hope my Bengalee brethren will direct their 
energies toward! J ute Manufacture. 

I would summarise the relative duties of the 
Government and the people as regards the in¬ 
dustrial and commercial development of the 
country thus:— 

The dutiee’of the Government are:— 

^1) To have a.thorougfa industrial and ^logi¬ 


cal survey of the whole country made and to 
publish the results from time to time. 

(2) To afford financial and technical aid. 

(3) To check foreign competition. 

(4) To encourage opening of Banks. 

(5) To start Model Pioneer Factories on the 
reports of Government experts and hand them 
over to private capitalists, if successful or close 
them if unsuccessful. In no case should they be 
continued as permanent Government enterprises. 

(6) Purchase by Government of all their re¬ 
quirements in India, preference being given to 
locally-made articles, even if they are slightly 
dearer or a little inferior in quality. 

(7) Establishment of Museums and Travelling 
Libraries and holding of exhibitions at large fairs 
of goods as well a.s tho processes of manufacture. 

The duties of the people ;— 

(1) Use of locally made articles as largely as 
possible, even at a small sacrifice in cost and 
quality. 

(2) Co-operation between the capitnKsts and 
the technically trained experts. 

(3) Raising the standard of Commercial 
Morality in the country. 

(4) Utilisation of unproductive wealth for 
commercial and industrial purposes. 

(5) Arousing the Indian States to tho Econo¬ 
mic needs on the above lines. 

A writer in the ** Bound Table ” has recently 
pointed out certain weak poiuts in the British 
Industrial Organisation, which ought to be care¬ 
fully noted by our countrymen, if they wish to 
trace the causes of our industrial backwardness : 

They are:— 

(1) Inferior equipment of factories and use of 
old types of plant and machinery, which have 
long been discarded by progressive countries like 
America. 

(2) Mechanical inefficiency due to a lack of 
Beeeareb, which reeults in the use of antiquated 
proeessfi of manufaotqre, 
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(3) Factoriee, Docks, Workshops of England 
are on loo small a scale, to meet the growing 
needs of the time. 

(4) England cannot face up>tO'date competi¬ 
tion owing to her ruinous tendency to divide 
profits up to the hilt. 

(6) Inferior organisation both in manufactur¬ 
ing and selling. There are too many small 
ooDcerns or workshops carrying on the same 
manufactures instead of forming combinations. 

(6) There is no co-operation worth the name 
between the Banks and the Manufacturers. 

(7) Unwillingness to adopt new processes or 
theories owing to the ignorance of the value of 
Research. 

If this is the case with free and progressive 
England, what can be said of India labouring 
under manifold disadvantages and drawbacks? 
The Free-trade Policy of the British Government 
exposing even our smallest concerns to a world¬ 
wide competition, the inability or rather unwilling¬ 
ness of Indian Princes and Capitalists to help the 
poor manufacturers with necessary Funds and 
several other causes have compelled the artisans 
to give up their ancient callings and to take 
exclusively to agriculture. Certain hereditary 
tendencies have also to be taken into account. 
The aversion of the average educated man to 
manual work and industrial or commercial careers, 
the inefficiency and ignorance of Indian Labour, 
want of organised associations or Financiers to 
help the technically trained students, when they 
complete their training either here or in foreign 
countries, constitute some of our drawbacks. 
We bear that in J^n, Industries suitable to 
particular localities are first selected after careful 
investigation and stcdents are then sent out for 
acquiring instruction in the Arts so selected. 
This arrangement gives the student a guarantee 
of employment on return and the Financier a 
guarantee of securing an expert in return for the 
emoqnt that he has spent over tbe '^oong man’s 
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training. If the Indian people succeed in getting 
a representative form of Government, in other 
words, the Home Rule for which they are honestly 
and vigorously striving, it is only then they can 
have a voice in the shaping of the fiscal policy of 
their country. Till fiscal and financial autonomy 
is secured for this country, we should try and 
help the development of Industry and Commerce 
by using nothing but Swadeshi Articles, • * * 

The Industrial Conferepce has been clamouring 
for the establishment of at least one fully equip¬ 
ped Polytechnic Institute, but so far there has 
been no response from Government, In this 
connection, I may invite your attention to the 
suggestion made by the Hon'ble Mr. James Currie 
the President of the Punjab Chamber of 
Commerre, who in his evidence before the Indus¬ 
trial Commission advocates the establishment of 
an Imperial Research Institute, which should be 
equipped with the bost brains available. On its 
Industrial side, the Institute should also be in a 
position to supply sound advice to private ense.. 
prise. It will be noted that the Tataa have 
already a scheme under contemplation for starting 
a Research Laboratory at Sakchi with a view to 
making this Laboratory a Central National 
Research Laboratory in that port of India.— From 
the Presidential Addreee to the Thirteenth Indian 
Industrial Conference, Calcutta, 1917. 
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I. BY DR. NILRATAN SIRCAR. 

0 other profession baa been vested with aucb 
powers, charged with such high responsibi¬ 
lities and blessed with such noble spirit as 
this profession. To whom much is given from him 
ig expected. Naturally, humanity in general and 
the nation in particular expect of us our share of 
contribution to the general stork of light, en¬ 
lightenment and social service. And light within, 
eulightenment outside and service to follow-beings 
have been the ideals before this profession from 
the dawn of civilisation. With these ideals in our 
eoul, it is the object of this Conference of medical 
men— 

(i) to examine closely some of the important 
facts of articulation of the structure of our pro¬ 
fession with the society. 

(ii) to examine also the minute anatomy of the 
organisation of our profession in order to detect 
ytl^ther the condition U normal or it is patholo- 

* gical from neoplasm or microbes within or from 
mechanical pressure without. 

(iii) to formulate ways and means for its 
healthy and unimpeded recovery, growth and 
progress towards its noble ideal. 

It is the object of this Conference to examine 
the situation and find out if there be any common 
object or objiots in the pursuance of which the 
energies, attention, time and money can be fully 
applied, for we cannot suffer c^U these invaluable 
resources to be frittered away aimlessly any longer. 
That would mean sure and certain decay to the 
profession. 

I next pass on to another subject which is 
perhaps ths most important in out national life^ 
Bsxt only to sduoatioo—-T mean sanitation. That 
STsry wi adinol man should take interest in sanita¬ 
tion, rural or urban as the case may he is an axio¬ 
matic troth, but this is so only theoretically. The 
sanitary oonsoisooe of tbs people has not awaken- 
44 H yet anl it is the spatb/i ths indifferenoe^or 


the selSsh callousness of those that understand 
the sanitary condition that is responsible for this 
blank ignorance in lay mind in this respect. We 
have neglected too long. It is time that we 
should recogcise the situation and provide for it. 

An All-India sanitary movement should be set 
on foot for the purpose of teaching the people the 
elementary laws of sanitation and also for helping 
them in getting rid of their vi>ible as well as in¬ 
visible eneinies. The school boys, the office clerks, 
the mill-hands, the field labourers, tbe artisans, the 
Zenana ladies, should all be educated to take part 
in tho inovuuient—l&arning, teaching or acting. 
The deplorable sanitary condition of the land costs 
a slur on the spirit of social service and powers of 
organisation of our medical men. It is for us to 
move. Government is always prepared to help us 
in this matter. We should remember that no 
country has made any sanitary improvemenli 
without the willing and enthusiastic co-operatioa 
of the people, and in order to set tbe people on 
movement in this matter, the medical men must 
supply the motive power. 

The next subject that is before the Conference, 
namely, Medical Etbic.'^, is concerned with our un¬ 
impeded growth and proper development. Indeed, 
if we are to thrive as living organism we must have 
tho relations bet<>seeQ our body and the outside 
society (including our patients) on the other, 
properly determined and zealously and respect¬ 
fully observed. Tbe spirit pf self-preservation 
dictates these ideas to us. It is our interest that 
we should submit ourselves to the laws that 
govern these relations. I may point out that at 
the root of professional ethics is tbe spirit of sacri¬ 
fice which is the ideal of tbe profession. But 1 
should not detain you long over this matter os it 
will be discussed and considered separately in this 
Conference .—From the addrese ddiverod ae Chnir- 
man of the Roo^tion Committee of ihe Firat AU- 
India Medieal Confermoe held <U GatciOta^ on 
26M Deeembar, 1917. * 
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II. BY DR, ROW. 

dvHERE are a great many preeaiog problems 
WJ which might be taken up and a solution 
found for them, and it is to these I propose 
to make a reference presently; these questions 
embrace a programme of work (1) to realise and 
appreciate the urgency of our banding ourselves for 
earnest work entailing great sacrifice; (2) to 
find practical ways and means by which work 
undertaken will be of a character which will draw 
and force itself on the public on the one hand, 
and awaken them to sense of co'oper.ation 
with us, and on the other afford our band of 
workers opportunities to improve themselves indi¬ 
vidually and collectively and thus raise their own 
status independently of any State aid or Govern¬ 
ment help; (3) to earnestly extend the usefulness 
of the profession deep into the masses by which 
means alone one could aim at populaiizing the 
methods of modern medicine by example and 
object lessons and thus breaking the barrier of 
prejudice and ignorance which, I feel convinced, 
are at the bottom of our not being appreciated as 
a body by the people in the rural districts, as well 
as our profession might expect. 

The independent members of the profession, 
being better situated and*in a ’freer atmosphere, 
have banded themselves into organisations like 
your Bengal Medical Association or the Bombay 
Medical Union, and those of us have not only 
met and discussed and found ample opportunities 
to see clearly the obvious injustice done to their 
members brought about by a time-honoured 
system of officially or artificially creating a 
body of specialists from amongst a certain number* 
eoeh as a particular military service. And such of 
our organised bodies have discussed times without 
number the injastice caused by the monopoly 
of a particular service officialised for doing 
flivil work on the plea of military service 
axigency—and the grievance bf tho nature of 
flomplsiut of the non-servioe men of even higher 


qualifications, for responsible dvil sppointments, 
on the claims of bare justice to themselves or the 
public or even on the grounds of economy to the 
State—he the method of representing for redress, 
in the shape of deputations, memorials, petitions or 
evidence before the Public Service Royal Oommis- 
sion—there has been only one result, viz., we are 
practically in about the same positi^'n in which we 
were 27 or 30 years ago. . . . Whatever advan¬ 
tages, whatever privileges we may obtain by agita¬ 
tion, however brilliant work we may be able 
to turn out individually and thereby make un¬ 
disputed reputation for ourselves, T submit, Sister 
and Brother-Delegates, our salvation as a body 
lies in our own hands; there are certain pressing 
problems before us, the solution of which alone 
can lead to the improvement of *our professional 
status as a whole and 1 admit these will entreat 
and call forth a great effort at organisation. , . . 

The objects are in the shape of hospitals, in¬ 
firmaries, itinerant dispensaries which will have 
to be scattered broadcast, and manned by property- 
qualified staff even if we can hope to obtain this 
staff from the self-sacrificing members of our pro¬ 
fession. And is this all quite chimerical ? Is it 
quite beyond practical politics t I for one do not 
for a moment think so. You have only to look 
round and see what is being done by our worthy 
colleagues and Medical Missionaries. If we start 
our task with the noble missionary spirit and take 
upon ourselves that we are the sen^nte of God 
to do good and useful work for our fellow- 
'creatures, I don’t for a moment doubt a small 
start may be successfully made in each district 
and in each province which might be the begin¬ 
ning of an educational system not only of the 
public middle bnt*aIso of the wealthy classos yvhosd 
proverbial charities are now directed bo other 
channels.— From the Pretidmtial Addrm to tk$ 
Firot AlUIndia Modioal Conf$rme$t Md at Odl- 
euita, on Dmember, 24,1017. 


THE THEISTIC MOVEMENT IN INDIA " 


BY SIK K. Gr. 
T will not be amiag to remember that it was 
here in this great city, over 87 years ago,that 
B«ja Ram Mohun Roy of sacred memory laid 
the foundation of the Tbeistic movement in India 
and eetablisbed the Brahmo Samaj, and that it 
was h^e also that our other two great leaders— 
Maharshi r)el>9ndranatb Tagore and Brahmanaitda 
Keshub Chandra Sen so successfully laboured to 

consolidate and develop it.But 

all those who have proGted and who have been 
enlightened by the sayings and writings of 
Bam Mohun, Debendranath and Keshub Chandra 
must bold very dear a city where one of them 
laboured and where the other two were born, 
where they worked and died. 

The principles of Theism form the essential 
truths of all great religions, and they exist in each 
and all of them, however much they may have 
been obscure! by dogma and ritual and overloaded 
by the superstitious accretions of ages. The 
• sfffltual ideals of Theism—such as the Fatherhood 
of Qod, the Brotherhood of man and the intimate 
relation of the human soul with the pervading 
spirit of the Universe, are to be found, more or 
Ims in the Hindu Shostras, the Bible and the 
Koran; but they are unhappily mixed with much 
th^ is unessential and not generally acceptable 
and are often lost in a labyrinth of un* 
realities. Efforts, attended with more or less 
temporary success, have been made from 
time to time to rescue these truths from 
oblivion and free them from the rank 
growth of ages. In Hinduism we thus find 
that quite early in its history and many 
centuries before any of the other world-religions 
had come into existence, the Upanishads preaching 
the sublime conception of one Qod without a 
second; irimilaiiy Suffism represents the liberalis* 
ing movement in Islam, while Unitarianism is an 
attempt to bring Ohristianity into the fold of 
Honotheum, Bat the Brahmo Samaj may truly 
be to embody eO that ie best in what ia now 
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understood by Universal Theism. 

It is interesting to note that about the time 
when Brahmoism was gathering strength in India 
independently and without any connection with 
the West, there was a great Tbeistic Movement 
going on in America and England under such 
well-known names as Theodore Parker, Frands 
Cobbe, Newman and others. Brahmoism is cot a 
mere dry belief, an intellectual acquiescence in 
certain spiritual truths, but a living faith, an 
admirable combiuation of reason and feeling. Its 
stern monotheism is sweetened by piety, devotion 
and direct communion with Qod. Brahmoism 
may well claim to be the world’s universal religion 
and its perfection and comprehensiveness is in no 
small measure due to the genius of its three great 
exponents who have, each in his turn, left their 
characteristic impresa on it. Ram Mohun Roy, white 
a mere youth, broke away from the idolatrous 
practices in which ho was brought up, and it may 
be noted that it was from a study of the Koran 
that be first imbibed the spirit of monotheism. A 
subsequent study of the Upanishads and the 
Bible put him in possession of the fundamental 
spiiitual ideals of all the great religions, and the 
establishment of the Brahmo Samaj followed. 
Next cume the Maharshi who realized in an extra* 
ordinary degree what spiritual communion and 
Qod-vision meant, and gave, as it were, life and 
soul to the Brahmo Samaj. Brahmananda follow¬ 
ed. He was greavly influenced by the Bible and 
vividly realised the Fitherboodof Qod. Full of 
piety and devotion, he brought religion to bear 
upon our domestic and social relations. He was 
in a great measure a pioneer in social reform and 
the Brahmo Samaj has since then stood for the 
abolition of caste, the removal of the many die* 
abilities under which women suffer in India, and 
the other evils which have wrought so much harm 
to us. To the Brahmo, social service is a part of 
his religion .—Welcome Addreei to the TJ^ieiie Cof^ 
tmmm. (Uauiim. Deomher, 1017. • 





“ THE TRUE MEANING OF THEISM 

BY PROF. N. G. WELINKAR, M.A., LL.B. 


HEIS&i is first aud foremost a rdigicn 
Theists in lodia are above all else a reli¬ 
gious comiDunitj, The world’s first need 
to-day is and always has been religion. But never 
before in the world’s long and chequered history 
was that need for a living religion, which should 
be a power in the lives and all'airs of men, more 
profoundly realised by the enlightened nations of 
the earth than it is now in this tragic hour in 
human history, this awful tribulation through 

which huQiauity is passing. 

Sincere and thoughtful men in both hemispheres 
are hungering for vital religion, a religion thut 
will 2 «ally give rest to their souls, a religion that 
will bring true peace to their mind and beait 
amid the moral and spiritual perplexities of these 
troublous times. For they have diboerned, at least 
the earnest seekers amongst them, that the 
dogmatic creed of Christendom which professes 
to be the foundation of the civilization of the 
West has utterly failed in its claim to ensure love 
and brotherhood among men and nations, and, in 
this supreme crisis of human history, has proved 
powerless—not to say to overcome—but even to 
hold in check the forces of hate and loickedneae. It 
'will not be any answer to this indictment to say 
that the colossal havoc that is being worked by 
nations which have been nurtured in the Cbristinn 
faith and have enjoyed twenty centuries of 
Christian discipline and culture is being wrought 
in defiance of the'teaching of Christianity. What 
are men to think of a system which has bad 
undisputed sway over the Western nations for so 
many centuries, with which indeed Western 
civilisation is so intimately associated as to be 
ftallad Christian civilization—a system which has 
had the field to itself for two thousand years and 
has BO sadly failed in controlling the greed and 
rapacity of the nations which nominally own its 
sllegtanoe? “By their fruits, hb shall know 
‘{hem cow can thinkera fail to apply this tost> 
D tett that propmmdtd the Fimsder ol 


the Christian religion itself ? Yes ; the religion 
of the enlightened people will have to be recons¬ 
tructed. Men will demand a religion that will 
save them from the tyranny of creeds and make- 
beliefs which have so little relation to real life 
and are found to be so pitifully unavailing^ when 
those momeotous crises arise in the world’s history 
which test the potency and truth of all systems-— 
religious, social, political, philosophic, scientific,— 
and make all things new. Now is the opportuni¬ 
ty for proclaiming the doutiiiie of a pure Theism 
—the Faith that all Brahmos bold—the Faith 
that God, the Supi'eiiie 8piiit, the Eternal Person, 
the ** Adipuiushii” as thj Gita names Him is 
immanent in the world which is the expression of 
His Wtll —that in the Soul of Man is the most 
direct and intimate relation of Him, the Over 
Soul,—that He i'* so ono with each human soul 
closer to each of us thru hands and feet, that 
there is no room for any mediator to intervene 
between Him, tho World-Soul and the soul of 
man. As Emerson, that modem saint and seer, 
beautifully puts it: 

Wikhiu man ii the auul of the whole, the wiM 
lileDoa I the auiferaal beauty to wbiub every part and 
particle is equally related; the eternal Uae. Aod deep 
power in wbioti we eziat aod wboee beatitude le ail 
acoeesible to ua ia not only aalf-euffioiog audparfeofein 
every hour, but tbe aot of >>eeiog end the thing aeeD,*U>e 
aeerand tbe apeoteoie, tbe eubjeot aed tbe objeot are 
one... I'he aoul givea itaelf, alone, original asd pure to 
the Looely, Oiiginal and Pare, who, on tbet eonditiob 
gledly iobebita, leeda aad apeaka througb it 

This is tbe religion which we name Brsbmoism: 
this is the faith of all eections of the Brsbmo 
Church; this is the gospel which it should be the 
duty and joy of every Brahmj»—whether be 
names himself a Prarthans Samajist, a Badhansni 
or a New Dispeaistionist or whatever name be 
calls himself by—to seek to increseingly rea4so 
in his devotions, his study and in all the activities 
of life—and inspired and enthused with which Ite 
must go forth and. tell the glad tidings as widel/ 

as bis opportunities will penult him to do.^ 
JWm the PreiidmtUd Adirm fo Me 

Vdhofkf iHTi 





TMe problem of milk supply « 

BY 

THE HON. JUSTICE SIR JOHN WOODROFFE. 


^ T hiis been said that the milk problem may 
■ appear simple to the casual observer being 
' 9 only a part of the larger problem of pure 

food. A dee^i' study, however, will disclose the fact 
that the milk problem is one of the most complex 
in public saiiibition. {here are several reasons as 
Dr. Joshi has pointed out why we have a milk 
problem. In the first place milk is an almost 
universal article of human food. Secondly it is 
likely to convey directly by pathogenic microbes 
(as in the case of tuberculosis) when it is polluted, 
or to cause it indirectly (ns in the case of rickets) 
when it is adulterated. In one Indian city ^ths 
of the milk supply was found on an examination 
of 1,400 samplM to be adulterated with water 
and 00 per oent. to be contaminated with 
^lerobes indicating the presence of dirt. Thirdly 
it has been hitherto found to be extremely difficult 
to obtain milk which has been bandied with care 
and cleanliness. Fourthly in this climate milk 
decomposes more quickly than any other food. 
Hence it may be assumed that every sample of 
milk is likely to become dangerous to health. It 
ill not surprising, therefore, to find that Dr. 
Turner, the«Execative Health Officer ot Bombay, 
speaking of the very unsatisfactory state of the 
milk'supply in the large towns of India. Though 
&e evil is naturally more acute in the large cities, 
the milk problem in other parts of the country 
dso oj^ntly calls for attention. The shortage 
of pore milk and the adulteration of ghee has 
brought the matter before ^every one's mind. 
There can be no question as to the necessity of 
our deliberations if we survey pest and present 
oonditicms. By past conditions I do not mean 
some golden age fancied or real but a past known 
even to thoee now living. Hen of fifty can re* 
iSMiber a tioH when cow’s milk eoold be bed 
92 idiM foir % rapes end oM or two seerg could be 


bad for the mere asking. Now milk has risen 
enormously in price and it is difficult to get it 
pure at any cost. It has been said to be extreme¬ 
ly difficult to get, at least in the towns, genuine 
milk at less than about four annas a seer and 
that this rate is higher than in most large Euro¬ 
pean and American cities. It has been pointed 
out that this indicates that there is something 
radically wrong in the cost of production and dis¬ 
tribution of milk particularly when it is remem¬ 
bered that labour is cheaper in India than in 
Europe or America. The price of good animals 
has also considerably risen recently. The problem 
weighs most heavily on the poor, but many experi¬ 
ence a difficulty in getting milk of any kind at 
all. Some poor children even get no milk being 
fed on a rice decoction (Ohura) or rice-flour and 
water ('Petuli). As to the milk problem in Indian 
cities see Dr. Joshi’s work so entitled. The ques¬ 
tion is, as I have said, of the greater importance 
owing to the large part which milk takes in the 
Indian dietary which is chiefly vegetarian. As 
regards the number of cattle I have not got the 
statistics for the whole of India: but to take one 
instance; the provincial report of the United 
Provinces shows that between 1904 and 1915 there 
has been a decrease in bullocks, cows and young 
stock of 6, 5^ and 1 kkh's respectively. But 
whether the total number of cattle have increased 
or decreased it seems to be the fact that Endian 
miloh-cattle show a deterioration in quality and 
that the number of good animals is rapidly 
diminishing. But this is not all; for what cattle 
exist is inferior. 

The shortage in the supply of milk seems to be 
mainly due to two causes, namely, diminution in 
the number of cows and in their milk-producing 
capacity, bnt chiefly to the^Iatter oaqie. Thoee 

{jaiBSS agiin ue niunly dm to four' oflierf * 
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bad braediDg, insufficieDt and improper fodder, 
improper treatment, disease and premature death, 
and the slaughter of prime cows and calves. . . . 

Lastly, the object of this Conference 
mentimis Me ettabliahmeni of dairy furm». 
Particularly is this necessary in the case of big 
towns. It has been suggested that the MunicU 
palities should prevent the keeping of cows in 
towns. They aVe badly boused, crowded and 
cannot take exercise. Their surroundings, as is 
well known, are often repulsively dirty. The 
Doalas maltreat the animals practising the 
abominable phuka process. It is true this is 
ftHrbidden. But this and ail other cruelty to 
Milmals should be more severely punished ; as also 
still more so any connivance by Municipal 
nnderlings at this and other breaches of the law. 
So far as is possible the matter should be removed 
from the control of ignorant self-seeking Goalas 
with their filthy habits and the cows transported 
to the vicinity of the towns, facilities being given 
iat the milk transport. There the animals can 
get space and air and can be supervised. 
Provision might be made for the testing and 
oertifioation of milk. This question, I know, 
however, bristles with difficulties and will have to 


be carefully considered. It is perhaps the most 
urgent question of all in some ways owing to the 
increasing congestion in the towns and the great 
possibility of the dissemination of disease. It is 
estimated that about three thotxsand maunds of 
milk (or stuff so-called) are consumed daily in 
Oalcutta. Milk is not only very dear but inferior, 
adulterated and contaminated. It hes been asked 
why companies or private capitalists do not come 
forward to undertake the milk-supply on a large 
scale. It is true that there are some well-managed 
European concerns but these cater only for the 
well-to-do. The Qoala supplies milk, or what 
seems to be such, at a price more suitable to the 
poor. Until the general poverty is remedied and 
other conditions are established favourable to 
the attraction of private capital the resolution of 
the committee on the milk-supply at the Poona 
Agricultural Conference seems to call for adoption. 

Tbs committee feel that tbs atouriog of an adeqasto 
railk-iupply ia ao vital to (bo boaitfa of tbs people and 
tbo future of the oommuaity that tbers ia atroog reason 
fot QoTerDmeot being prepared to aaaiat io the reorgai.' 
aatien of the mltk-aopply to a greater extaat tbao would 
bo wise ID almoat any other ioduatry. 

From the Pretidmiial Addrtee to the Firet All' 

India Cow Conference hdd at Calcutta, Dee., 1017. 


INDIA’S INDUSTRIAL FUTURE 

BT THE MAHARAJA OF KASSIMBAZAR. 


HK economic policy of free trade has for the 
greater part* of the last century pushed 
Indian industries to the wall, and by means 
of unfair competition practically killed all our 
indigenous arts and baBdicrafts. Manufacturing 
industries, particularly of cotton, have suffered 
b^ond calculation on account of this fiscal policy. 
In India itself, the Government has not so far 
meted out equal patronage to European and Indian 
enterprises, Mr. Korrimbhoy Peerbhoy has very 
leoently drawn the attention of the^udnstries 
Oommiesion to this aspect of the question. A 
(Jfoternine&l drawing Ha biA of ite revenue from 
f • • 


the children of the soil have no right to give a 
cold ehoulder to enterprises started and rnanneA:,' 
by qualified Indians. In the matter of carrying 
goods, the impression appears to have gone deep 
in the Indian mind that Indian prodnoers are 
refused the same facilities by railway and shipping 
authorities all overthe country, which are easily 
extended to enterprises under European manage* 
ment. It is evident that, eo long as the oompany 
system of railway management is allowed to be 
continued, European enterprises will reoeivo 
{wsferenoe to purely Indian ooneems. I bay^ 
ibsfoforet no hesitation in demsnding that t>t 
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railways of India should be aationalifed as early 
as possible or, in other words, the whole thing 
must be brought under'State management. In 
that case, Indian-managed enterprises will not 
have to run under a handicap. In the matter of 
tariffs, our customs duties have got to be revised 
with a view to protecting the best interests of 
India in theefuture. The Government of India 
must be careful to see that Indian industries in 
the future may not be paralysed by unfavourable 
competition. In the past, England and Germany 
have exercised a very paralysing influence over 
Indian industrial activities; let not Japan and 
America be allowed to repeat the same history in 
the future with equally disastrous results. The 
fact must not be loet sight of that, if a country 
must grow and flourish, she must have protection, 
as so well laid down by distinguished economists 
such as Mill and List, for her nsscent industries. 
One notes with very great pleasure that our 
Government is awakening to the situation, but no 
. powible remedy can be effectively applied so long 
as it is not prepared to take into its own hands 
the fiscal interests of India with a sole eye on the 
prosperity and well-being of the Indian people. 
The interests of Lancashire, Obeshire, Hull, and 
Dundee must no longer dominate the fiscal policy 
of^the Government of India, and all the money 
that the Government can spare should be deve¬ 
loped to the promotion of education, sanitation 
and the industries of our people. When this is 
done, that will be the highest justification of 
Britasfa Buie io India. 

Gentlemen, I have been a bit of a visionary and 
a dreamer all my life, and I have very often burnt 
my fingers in trying to materialise my vision and 
dreams. Like me, many others must have also 
lost large or email sums of money in trying 
to proidote industriee intiiis oountiy. In the 
beginning of things snob dlseppointments are bound 
to ooonr, end we mnst not try to look beck or run 
BWey from sithilar ventttfM of regret for logses 


incurred. In the economy of civilised life, visions 
and dreams have a very useful place and they have 
got to be paid for by some one or other. Our 
losses and failures are the prices that industrial 
dreams have claimed of us, but, I am quite sure, 
they will have paved the way to our future success. 
From all evident indications, it is quite apparent 
that a new era of industrial renaissance is drawing 
upon us. With capita] getting less shy to be uti« 
Used for industrial purposes, with the principle of 
oo-operation spreading to the remote villages, with 
limitless resources of raw materials, with greater 
orgniiisation of labour, with more expert advices 
available and, above all, with greater honesty and 
tecbnicnl knowledge in the management of our 
conoems, India will not take a long time in 
becoming one of the most industrial countries io 
the world. My vision of our industrial future is 
a self-oontsioed industrial India,—producing 
every thing that our people want for the neces- 
saries uf life and for the convenience and comforts 
of a higher standard of living. India in the future 
should not look forward to the manufactures of. 
Lancashire or Dundee or to the imports shipped 
out from the ports of America or Europe, Japan 
or Australia, She must produce the food which 
her increased population will require, manufacture 
the clothes which will cover their nakedness, and 
turn out to good account all the vast resources 
available upon and beneath the surface of her 
lands. Nor should she stop at merely supplying 
the necessaries of life for her own people. She 

must prepare herself to send out to different 
countries of the world, as she did to Carthage and 
Babylon, Chaldea and Egypt centuries before 
the birth of Christ, the surplus products of her 
skilled labour, of her arts and crafts. Towards 
that goal, we should all direct our endeavours and 
organise our efforta. A self contained India 
atanding on her own legs—meeting the require- 
mente of her people and restoring the reputation 
of * wealth d Ormus and lud ’—ought to bo. 
the goal to which every patriotic Indian should put 
forward his best efforts.— Fhm ths WJaonu 
4ddmf fo fndm /nMruil 19! 7, ^ 




SOCIAL REFORM AMONG THE BHATIAS 

BY 

THE HON. MR. KALYANJEE MORAJEE THAKORE. 


ELIQION in its ©Fsenco is based on morab 
ity andVhat is morally wrong oannot be 
religiously right. You also know that the 
enls which we have to eradicate from our social 
system are not the work of Religion but of conces¬ 
sions made to weakness, of abuses substitued for the 
old regulations which were the glory of our past. 
We thus agree that in changing our evil customs, 
we are not acting against religion but are engaged 
in a fight in the service of truth, reason and 
justice and it is this idea which we have to 
impress upon the minds of our people till it is 
aeoepted as a principle for guidance in our daily 
Hfe. The education of our boys is the next item 
in our programme. I see that large sums of 
Money have been set apart in recent years at 
Bombay for giving our boys Secondary education. 
We aH welcome theee efforts but if I read aright 
attitude of our Bhatia brethren all over the 
oountiy omreotly from these Oonferences, I 
oannot but note that our refoms are not 
te proceed on one line. 

I oome now to the consideration of the questions 
obild-marriage and the education of the girls. 
I oonfeM there are so many difficulties that 
surround them, but as you know, Brother- 
Delegatee, for the well being of any sodety 
nothing is of greater importanoe than thearrange- 
mente for imparting education to the members 
tiiereof. Times have changed. As great advance 
has taken place in the ideas of men as regards 
female education there is practically no 
prejudioe against sending unmarried girls to 
Sebools. The difficulties, however, in giving them 
pupper education are numerons owing to the 
eastom of ohUd-marriegee. I sek that at the last 
Gonfmenee you have pewod a BepoIutioQ rafting 
the marriageable age of girls to 16. ttk Is^u it 
ihoiild bo) ft klnot rnffiaiently aUdotstood that 
■ most of ^0 Soosil evils frool whioh we^have besil 


suffering are tmoeable ultimately to this root 
cause of early mnrriage. 

Brother-Delegates, from what I have said, you 
will see that the quesbiona of chiM-mnrriage and 
of widow re-marriage and of the edifbition of our 
girls and widows, are all connect with one 
another. You cannot serrate the one from the 
other. Keeping this fact before us, we have to 
proceed to take such practical measures for remove 
ing the existing evils aa are dictated by the 
necessity of the circumstanees of our society. 
India cannot grow without the iofiuenoe of its 
mother. But, this is not enough. We have to 
establish educational institutions on national lines 
by employing in female schools, female tsaobers 
of good character and deeoended from respeotable 
Hindu families, and to open home-olasses for 
grown up ladtee who oannet attend regular schools 
with extra female teachers to visit and help at 
stated intervals such ladies as read at tbtir homes. 
The problem too of female education far the ame¬ 
lioration of young widows does require that we 
start Institutiona like Yanita Asrams to train up 
widows and other females who will be able 16 
impart rtiigious and moral instmetiou to ladifis, 
and we should take stepe to publUtt text booka 
suited to the ^oirements of female scAoels. We 
are going to have a Bhatia Hospital at a eoel ef 
rupees 12 lakhs and I wonder whether it is nel 
poNsible to train up those Bhatia nofiss and ntid* 
wives. It is pssiable that this idea nay wot 
appeal to eome of ue but really when we do sal); 
aeibtbooe of old ladlee to instrootonr ypBsg 
motkmrs In the Veatinept and nurtiag dl their 
ehildren and to htip them at the time d dtiivn^, 
1 fail to see what postible hanu ean betdoBO Ig;; 
giving tills kind of sdncsiion to oor widows to 
mske ^sm ' BMne ipseful moaboci of oor sneti^y^ 
—>iddrsM Is id# £htk 
Ikmibtri 19171 « 
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EAl BAIKUNTA NATH SEN BAHADUR. 

Brc^er-Ddlegatee, we have outgrown the lines 
I for our development fixed by the past Congress. 
Even within the year our ideas have expanded with 
'mhrvellous rapidity. About this time lust year 
our thoughts were concentrated upon t)>e speedy 
expansion of rd|)re.sentativo government in India. 
This time the main problem before us is, how host 
to introduce responsible government in this 
country contdining elements of automatic develop¬ 
ment i Responsible government is the natural 
corollary and end of representative government, it 
is true, but the <dea was absent last year of 
starting with responoible government. Tho world 
indeed is moving along at a giddy pace, as Mr. 
Lloyd George pointed out, and we have covered 
the track of centuries in as many weeks. The 
War has given a fresh impulse to human society. 
Under the new stimulus His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment have given the only correct direction to 
• constitutional agitation in India. The forces of 
time were also moving towards the same end. 
Once India has secured a place of honour, dignity, 
trust and equality with the Self-Governing 
Colonies of the Empire on the Imperial War 
Cabinet,—thanks to tho noble initiative of His 
Excellency the Viceroy—self-government, be it 
in a rudimen^ry form at the beginning, must 
come to her. The problem now is more about 
details than about principles. His Majesty the 
King-Emperor delivered to us Sometime ago the 
blessed message of Hope. With the Imperial 
Cabinet resolved to give us responsible govern¬ 
ment, albeit in stages, and both His Excellency 
the Viceroy and the Secretary of State for India 
anxious to deal with the question of constitutional 
reforms with broad and sympathetic states¬ 
manship, the hope India has so long cherished 
promisee to approach fruition. • • * 

It is a question, indeed, how far the idea of 
^frastiBg re^eoeible {(overnment* in 'stages is 


sound. Tlie weight of reason and experience, and 
perhaps of authority, is in favour of full 
responsible governmentin the internal administra¬ 
tion of the country. But should such a scheme 
have to be abandoned for the prosont, let us at 
least have the foundations of real self-government 
—let U8 have .a scheme such as in the natural 
process of evolution will lead to the introduction 
within a reasonable time of the colonial form of 
self-government. We hope we shall not be 
disappointed. God grant that the authorities 
will rise superior to all considerations of prestige 
and elites interest at this supreme hour of our 
national existence, and will ensure the 
performance of British Indian Rule by making 
that rule responsive to the wishes of the people I 
—From, tho Welcome Addreos to the Indian 
National CongreaSy December, 1917. 

MRS. ANNIE BESANT. 

India demands Home Rule for two reasons, 
one essential and vital, the other less important 
but weighty: First, because Freedom is the 
birthright of every Nation : secondly, because her 
most important interests are now made subser¬ 
vient to the intei'ests of the British Empire with¬ 
out her consent, and her resources are not utilised 
for hor greatest needs. It is enough only to 
mention the money spent on her Army, not for 
local defence but for Imperial purposes, as com¬ 
pared with that spent on primary education. 

Self-Govorument is Ibecessai^ to the self-res¬ 
pect and dignity of the people ; Other Govern¬ 
ment emasculates a Nation, lowers its character 
and lessens its capacity. The wrong done by the 
Arms Act, which Raja Rampal Singh voiced in 
the Second Congress as a wrong which outweighed 
all the benefits of British Rule, was its weakening 
and debasing effect on Indian manhood. “We 
cannot,” he declared, “be grateful to it for 
degrading our natures, for systematically^crusbing 
.id martial spirit, for eonvertin^ a race of 
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soldiers and heroes into a timid dock of qaiil- 
driving sheep.” This was done not by the fact 
that a man did not carry arms-—few carry them 
in England—but that men wei-e deprived of the 
‘ right ’ to carry them. A Nation, an individual, 
cannot develop his capacities to the utmost, with* 
out Liberty. And tliis is recognised overywhoro 
except in India. As Mazzini truly said ; 

God haa writteo a line of Ilia thought over tho 
oradle of every people. That ie its special mission. It 
cannot be oanoelled ; it muet be freely developed. 

For what is Nation ? It is n spark of the Divine 
Fire, a fragment of the Divine Life, outbrecthod 
into the world, and gathering round itself a mass 
of individuals, men, women, and children, whom it 
binds together into one. Its qualities, its powers 
in a word, its type, depend on the fragment of 
the Divine Life embodied in it, the Life which 
shapes it, evolves it, colours it, and makes it One. 
The magic of Nationality is the feeling of one* 
ness, and the use of. Nationality is to serve the 
world in the particular way for which its type fits 
it. This ia what Mazzini called “ its special 
mission,” the duty given to it by God in its birth 
hour. Thus India had the duty of spreading the 
idea of Dharma, Persia that of Purity, Egypt that 
of Science, Greece that of Beauty, Rome that of 
Law. But to render its full service to Humanity 
it must develop along its own lines and be self- 
determined in its evolution. It must be itself, 
and not another. The whole world suffers where 
a Nationality is distorted or suppressed before its 
mission to the wo^ld is accomplished. 

Hence the cry of a Nation for Freedom, for 
Self-Rule, is not a cry of mere selfishness demand¬ 
ing more rights that it may enjoy more happi¬ 
ness. Even in that there is nothing wrong, for 
happiness means fulness of life, and to enjoy such 
fulness is a righteous claim. But the demand for 
Self-Rule is a demand for the evolution of its 
own nature for the service of Humanity. It is 
a demand of the deepest Spiritual|jiy, an- expree- 
fion of tUelongin||.to pve ver^ to the 
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world. Hence dangers cannot check it, nor 
threats appal, nor offerings of greater pleasures 
lure it to give up its demand for Freedoqj|^. In 
the adapted words of a Christain Scripture, it 
passionately crias : » What shall it profit a nation 
if it gain the whole world and lose its own Soul ?“ ' 
W hat .shall a N.ation givo in exchange for its 
Soul? Better hardship and t/reedom, than 
luxury and thraldom. This is the spirit of tho 
Home Rule movement, nmd tliereforo it cannot bo 
crushed, it cannot be destroyed, it is etern.al and 
ever young. Nor can it be persuaded to exchange 
its birthright for any meas of ^sfRcioney pottage at 
tho hands of the bureaucracy. 

Coming closer to tho daily life of the people as 
incHvidu.als, we see that the character of each man, 
woman and child is degraded and weakened by a 
foreign administration, and this is most keenly 
felt by the best Indians.—* * • From tl>A Calcutta 
Congress Presidential Address^ Decmxher, 1917. 

THE HON BABD S. N. BANERJEA. 

Last year at Lucknow we formulated a scheme 
of consitutional reform with the full concurrence 
of the Muslim League. We prayed that a 
declaration should be issued announcing that 
self-government was the end and aim of British 
Rule in India. Damocrocy has responded to our 
call, and on the 20th August last the Secrelary 
of State, from his place in the House of 
Commons, announced, with tho full co: irreoce 
of Parliament, th%^ responsible govorn' mt was 
to be the end and object of British tale, and 
that it was to be attained by progres /e stages, 
and that a substantial advance was o be made 
as soon as possible. 1 have no hesitation in 
saving that tbislproclamationjs a triumph of the 
Congress, and it is one of a eeriee of such 
triumphs, and you have rightly embodied it in 
the resolution, but there is one rift in the lute, 
the measure of self-government and the time for 
jte introdqotioti ere tp be determined 
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lovernment of India and the British democracy. 
We are the people most interested in the matter, 
far more closely than either the Government of 
India or the ‘British democracy. We have a 

( claim, a right, to have a voice in tho matter, and 
Ji^re we take our stand on the dictum of the 
I Prime Minister himself. Ue said, ki the course 
of a splech, th^t when nfter the war the question 
of re-settlement won (o be considered—mark the 
words—the wishes of the people are to be a 
supreme cousidei-ation. 1 am grateful to him for 
‘the admission and the Congress should be grateful 
) for it when be added that the formula is not to 
be fettered by process of latitude and longitude, 
and that it is equally applicable to tropical 
I climates. Wo, therefore, take our stand upon 
the dictum and press fur recognition of this 
formula in the coming reconstruction of the 
1 Government of India. • • 

Responsible government has not been promised 
! to us a day too soon, Lord Carmichael, speaking 
LtbAthor day at the lioyal Institute, said-^he is 
one of the greatest authorities upon India such 
as it is—that discontent is leavening all classes of 
India, and why ? Because promises have been 
made which have not been fulfilled, or only 
inadequately fulfilled, because repressive policy is 
bei^ ruthlessly pursued, and that the policy of 
conciliation is at a discount in the Councils of the 
Empire ; because the bureaucracy has egregiously 
failed to cope with the situation. In 18.58 
Queen^ Victoria haid in her gfacious Proclama¬ 
tion *'We are bound to our Indian subjects by 
the same obligations of duty that bind us rto our 
other subjects.” That is a promiee of equality 
and equal status with the subjects of the Crown 
in other parts of the Empire. In*the colonies we 
are helots. In our own country we live* more and 
|breathe an atmosphere of inferiority. In 1911 
provincial autonomy Was promised. Where is 
provincial autonomy? Echo answers, where? 
liOrd Oannidiael said, in the course of his speech, 


that this disconteut is a threatening menacq. We 
are all ready to participate in the affairs of the 
Empire, but under one condition alone, namely, 
that we are admitted as equal partners in the 
Empire, with the badge of political inferiority 
removed from our brow, and that we are enabled 
to hold up our beads among the free nations of 
tho world. Let us have no shams, shows, ai\d 
delusions, no uiore glorified debating societies, of 
which we have bad enough. We want really 
something sabstantial, something that will satisfy 
the legitimate aspirations of the people. The 
longei the solution of the situation is delayed, the 
greater will become the crisis .—Speech at Hue 
Calautta Congress in moving Hue Sdf-Uovemrnffni 
I^esolution, 

HON. KAJA SAHEB OF MAHMUDABAD. 

The steady advance of the Government of the 
country on democratic lines, its increased 
deference to the will of the people as expressed 
through their chosen representatives, under whose 
control the Government should ultimately be, is 
the basis on which this constitution is framed. 
The British nation is expending its blood and 
treasure with such profusion and generosity 
in order that the world may be “ made safe foi* 
Democracy. ” Shall then the mockery continue 
that, while India with the other component pai-ts 
of the Empire—which by the way are ail demo¬ 
cratic and self-goveming^is lighting for this 
ideal, the form of Government under which she is 
ruled, remains despotic, however benevolent ? It 
is a slur on the fair name of freedom-loving 
England, and I believe, repugnant to the instincts 
of the great nation with which the destinies of 
this ancient land are bound up. 

Gentlemen, we demand that by reason of India's 
advancement in education, economic and indus¬ 
trial progress, political capacity, and above all her 
inalienable right for full and unfettered develop¬ 
ment and as an over-delayed act of political 
equity and justice, the Ooverament of Q 
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Britain, shall make a definite announcement of 
the period durin^ -whicb full and complete 
responsible Oorernmont shall be conferred on 
India. Other countries that had neither the 
ordered and settled and scientifically efficient 
government, nor enjoyed such immunity from 
internal disorder or external menace as India, 
have attained the ideal which for our country is 
still a pious aspiration. As a first and a very 
short step towards this goal we demand that 
immediately after the conclusion of the War, the 
constitution as embodied in the joint scheme 
shall be granted. 

Gentlemen, the spirit of self-realisation which is 
at present moving mankind in such a tremend¬ 
ously ominous manner has not left India untouch¬ 
ed. She is also possessed with it, and why should 
she not be possessed with the spirit? Why 
should she not aspire to rise to her full stature ? 
But the scheme for which we ask is not extrava¬ 
gantly ambitious. It is not Utopian. Existing 
conditions have been taken into account and 
safeguards against our inexperience have been 
provided. '.—Addrm to the AU lndia Modem 
League, Deoemher, 1017. 

THE HON. PUNDIT M. M. MALAVIYA. 

We ask that the representatives of the 
people should have power to determine bow the 
taxes should be raised as otherwise representation 
would be meaningless. The next demand that 
we make is that the representation'of the people 
whom the Government admitted into the CouuciU 
should have power to control the executive. When 
the Government introduced representative insti¬ 
tutions in this country, they must have foreseen, 
and if they have not they were very unwise, that 
representative institutions are amisnoBjor, if they 
did not carry with them power and respon-sibility 
of the people’s representatives to control the 
action of the Executive Government. With that 
power follows the power of the purse. Our 
English fellow-subjects have taught us through 


their glorious literature that it is the people 
who pay the taxes, who ought to determine, 
through their representatives in the Councils, 
how these taxes should be spent. That power of 
the purse is a national growth and development 
of representative institutions. We have dealt- 
with the realities of the situation and we have to 
deal with the facts as you find theoj^ there to-day. 
The Congress-League scheme is a natural and 
rational advance upon .the lines under which 
political institutions have been working so far in 
this country. It is therefore no good telling us 
that our scheme does not fit in with the schemes 
formulated in other countries. The Oongress- 
Lengue scheme is suitable to the conditions in 
India. Some of our critics tell us that responsi¬ 
ble government means a government which is 
responsible to the representatives of the people 
and removable at the pleasure of the representa¬ 
tives. I wish these critics showed a little more 
consideration, a little more generosity, In dealing 
with us and credited us with a little n. "e 
common sense. Self-Government means that the 
Executive is responsible to the people. When we 
spoke of Self-Government we spoke of Self- 
Government on colonial lines In the Colonies 
the Executive is responsible to the Legislature. 
That being so it is entirely wrong to soy 
that in asking for Self-Government we 
are asking for something less tfian responsi¬ 
ble Government, it is said that we might 
have put into , our wheme a little more 
generosity and a little more enthusiasm but 
you must remember that when they who put it 
forward had not only to think of you and me, 
but of the bureaucracy and all those who are 
represented by Bord Sydenham and the framer* 
were probably wiser in couching it in a language 
which may not satisfy us, but which ha* in it all 
the promise of the realisation of responsible 
Government in the near future. The resolution 
Aye-that Self-Government should be introduced 
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by stages. The Oongtess did not ask that Self- 
Government on Colonial lines should be 
introduced at once. The next stage vpould be 
conferring of responsible Government to this 
country. The Congiets progromme is not 
inconsistent with the pronouncement made in the 
Parliament in August last. But you must 
remewber that there are some who would make 
these stages occur at longer intervals than we 
desire. Let us, however, hope that our united 
voice and judgment will prevail against the voice 
of those who want to delay the period when 
full responsible Government should be esta¬ 
blished in this country.— Speech at the Congrees, 

MRS. SAROJINI NAIDU. 

When we talk of Responsible Government it 
does not mean an illusion of power. Power without 
responsibility is demoralising.* * India is not an 
India of one race or another,of one party or another 
of the Moderate or the Extremist, but in politics 
the ideal is always there, but there must be a 
certain amount of expediency used. That is the 
only compromise that has been made. All life is a 
life of compromises. The only thing that 
matters is that for the sake of weaker, the 
stronger must be prepared to make some sacrifice. 
Who says that there is a man or woman here 
^-day who does not desire, waking or sleeping 
that does npt dream that autonomy, that freedom, 
that liberty, that is self-contained and conveyed 
by this resolution. One community has got into 
the race earlier than anoAer community and 
possesses advantage by that circumstance and that 
is the meaning of the com^uomise that we feel 
for the weaker. We confess that it is a com¬ 
promise, but wa say that the demand that 
we make iu the Congress-League scheme is 
an^irreduoible minimum and that minimum 
shoulfl not be delayed one hour longer.— Speech at 
the CaloiUta Gongreee e^ipporting the Sdf'Oovwn‘ 
mmt Heedlv^wn, 


THE HON. MR. M. A. JINNAH, 

The scheme of reforms which was passed ab 
Lucknow is only as a definite step towards com¬ 
plete responsible Government, but while we 
propose that as only a definite step towards the 
establishment of complete responsible Government, 
we desire that the attainment of complete respon¬ 
sible Government should be laid down in a statute 
and not left to the will of any party, and it is for 
that purpose that we say that a time limit should 
be stated in the statute itself, so that automati¬ 
cally one step we projiose in the scheme of reform 
will lead to the next step, which will be complete 
responsible Government established by the statute 
itself. • * * 

1 say a more absurd thing cannot be imagined 
than that the bureaueracy should be the final 
judge of the conduct and actions of the represen¬ 
tatives of 300 millions. What 1 urge is this. We 
have got our scheme. It is no use telling us that 
it has got certain defects. We stand by this 
schoroe, both Hindus and Mahomedans. You 
produce proposals which can be considered reason¬ 
able, then we will decide whether we agree or not, 
From the Speech at the Congreee. 

* • V • 

Do you think that in the first instance it is 
possible that the Government of this country can 
become a Hindu Government ? Do you think 
that the Government can be conducted merely by 
the ballot-box ? {Cries of A^o.) Do you think 
that because Ae Hindus are in a majority they 
have, therefore, to carry a measure in the Legisla* 
tive Council and there is an end of it ? If 70 
milUons, do not approve of the measure which Is 
carried by a ballot box do you think that it could 
be enforced or administered in this country 2 
{Cries of Never.) Do you think that Uie Hindu 
statesmen with their intellect, with their past 
history, will ever think of enforcing mMsures by 
the ballot box when you get Self-Government 2 
{Cries of No.) Then what is there to fear| 
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(Criea of A’otbing.) Therefore I say to my 
Musalmg-n friends. Fear not. This is a bogey, 
which is put before you by your enemies {hear, 
^ar) to frighten you, to scare you away from 
co-operation and unity which are essential for the 
establishmeot of Self-Government {Cheers). This 
country has not to be governed by the Hindus 
and, let me submit, that it Ras not to be governed 
by the Musalmans either and certainly not by the 
Eoglisb. {Hear, Aaar,) It is to be governed by 
the people and the sons of this country. 1, 
standing here, I believe 1 am voicing the feeling 
of whole of India, demand the immediate transfer 
of a substantial power of the Government of the 
country. That is the plain truth of our scheme 
of reforms,— From the Speech at t/ie AU~/ndia 
Modem League, Caloutla, December, 1917. 

MR. MALIK BARKAT ALI, m.a., ll.b., . 

Nothing, I am sure, would give Moslem Punjab 
greater pleasure than to be a sharer in the pride 
and priviloge of demanding that there shall bo 
installed in this country at an eai'ly date that 
only one form of Government known to the 
English mind as Mr. Balfour claimed, a Govern¬ 
ment in which the ultimate control of afiairs lie 
in the bands of the i>eopIe themselves. 
Those unwise and I might also say, silly pro¬ 
nouncements of some provincial rulers which had 
thrown India into the throes of a most violent 
agitation have been repudiated and disowned by 
the British Government. Instead of being told 
in minatory terms that we shall dismiss from our 
minds all thoughts- of the early grant of 
Responsible Government or that we shall treat 
Home Rule as a chimera, pure and simple, we 
have been assured by means of a most solemn and 
authoritative announcement made on the floor of 

the House of Commons by no less a responsible 
person than the Secretary of State for India 
acting with the full concurrence of the British 
Cabinet that Responsible Government is the goal 
and aim of British policy in Udia.—Speech at 

Modem League. 


MR. 13AL GANGADHAR TILAK. 

Mr. Pal seems to thihk it is not yet time to 
be grateful for the declaration of policy. To a 
certain extent I shax-e in that view, but at the 
Same time I cannot say that the wording of the 
resolution is not adequate, for gratitude as defined 
by one of the best critical writers of England is 
expectation of favours to come and tbc grtteful 
Satisfaction translated in view of this definition 
means satisfaction at the pronouncement, attended 
with an expectation that later stages of it will 
come in course of time, as early as possible, I am 
satisfied for the present that a thing that was 
unprunouoced before, has been pronounced now, 
and 1 hope that it will be followed up by bigber 
stages of development in time to come. All talk 
of further stages is out of the question at 
present, and we should devote all our attention 
to the present. My definition of Home Rule is a 
simple one, and even a peasant can understand it. 
It is that I should be in my own country what 
an Eoglishman feels himself to be in his country^^ 
and in the Colonies. All bombastic phrases 
employed in resolutions simply come to this, and 
that being accepted, it will be complete Home 
Rule, and if anyone is going to grant it to-morrow, 

I shall be very glad for its introduction, for it 
will be Indian Home Rule granted all at once. 
But some compromise has to be made with thosb 
that are not in favour of it and with some of our 
own friends. The Biitish Government io India 
has been introduced by compromise; in fact, the 
first Government in any Province which has not 
been conquered is introduced by compromise. All 
talk about future progress, about the establish¬ 
ment of responsible government in the Provinces 
and afterwards in t^e Central Government is very 
good. I fully sympathise with it, but do not ask 
for it at once. We agree in principle., Mr. 
Surendranath Banerjea wants the whole hqg at 
ones. 1 say it should be granted io stages. The 
Gov^menti words responsible govern- 
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ment. Mr. Montagu and the Government of 
India have used the term deliberately, unfortuna¬ 
tely without defining it, because responsible 
government, ns naturally understood, means an 
Executive Government responsible to the Legisla- 
•ture. 

I must draw your attention to the pronounce¬ 
ment made, vhich is that full responsible govern¬ 
ment or responsible government without any 
limiting qualification ^vilI be granted to you. 
We note it with grateful satisfaction. There 
are certain other conditions, ins;., that it will 
be granted by stages. Wo .also agree to that. 
The third part of the declaration is that those 
stages will bo determined by the Government of 
India. We do not agree to this. We want the 
stages to bo determined by us, and not at the 
sweet will of the Ezecutiue. Nor do we want 
any compromise about it, but should insist on 
definite stages and time to be fixed in the Act, so 
that it may be fulfilled automatically. Therefore, 
we differ from the wording of the declaration in 
this respect, and stick to our joint scheme as passed 
at Lucknow. It has been said that that scheme 
is objectionable, and after a year’s experience we 
should have modified it at this Congress. I hold 
differently on the point. I bold that this is the 
ri^nimum which ought to be granted to us to satisfy 
our aspirations at present, and to make a decent 
beginning in the granting of self-government in 
India or the introduction of Home Rule. A 
number of schemes have beeh passed at various 
places by various bodies and institutions, Congress, 
non-Oongress, Muslim and non-Muslim, in fact, 
by different communities, and all these have been 
sent up to the Secretary of State. What do we 
find ? If wd analyse them, ^1, or the majority 
of them, have approved of the Ooogress and the 
Muslim League scheme, It has been said that 
Government are prepared to grant you r^ponsible 
government, but you do'not ask for it because the 
Oon^rese-Xesgue scheme doei not. pake the 


Fxecutive removable at the pleasure, of the 
Legislature. It is not technically responsible 
government. The pronouncement is responsible 
government" will bn granted bo you by stages, sO 
the first st.age which also must have something of 
.responsible government. Do not think the argu¬ 
ment is right? The Government meaning of it 
will be one stage will bo municipal .and local, the 
second provincial, and the third central. 

That is not the moaning I attach to it. The 
CojigreRs-League scheme, I admit, docs not 
provide for the removal of the Executive at the 
will of the Legislaturn, but you get a conti-ol over 
the executive when yon say that four-fifths of the 
Legislature will be elected. The buroaiicracy are 
thereby made responsible to the Legislature, 
They are not removable, no doubt, but they are 
intolligent enough to shape their future conduct 
accordingly when they have to take their orders 
from an elected legislature,— Sj)e«chat iht Calcutta 
Congress in support of the llesolution on Self 
Govei'nment. 

MU. M. R. JAYAKAR. 

There is a charge that all this agitation for 
Helf-Qovernment is confined to the lawyers and 
the English educated community and that ordi¬ 
nary ignorant people as well as those who have 
not had the benefit of English education do not 
understand what Self-Government is. I have 
had the benefit of a little tour in Southern India 
where 1 had the advantage of talking with old« 
fashioned people. 1 asked one eminat orthodox 
gentleman what he thought about the agitation 
for Self-Government and he said that when 
England is chastising Germany for a certain form 
of vice England is maintaining in India the same 
sort of vice and he said that the war would not 
end until autocracy is destroyed in India, He 
also told me that we ought to tell England that 
she should destroy autocracy in India as much 
for the sake of England as for the sake of India* 
— S^<^ at (he Congress. 
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THE MAHARAJAH OF DINAJPUR 

The fotm-e of India is in the making. Some 
form of Responsible Government we may con¬ 
fidently hope to get. The question is what part 
of it would be obtained by the Zemindars, whose 
interests in the country are in no way inferior to 
those of any other community. The Zemindars 
have the greatest stake in tho country. They 
form a natural link between the people and the 
Government and they have been concerned with 
the destinies of the people from time immemorial. 
They must have a sufficiently strong voice in all 
forms of government. It would not be out of 
place, gentlemen, if I were to reiterate our views 
on some of the reforms, that we have suggested. 
The first and foremost of our demands is the 
adequate representation of the landholders in 
Councils, both Provindal and Imperial. The 
landholdHrs are vitally interested in every legisla¬ 
tion of the country and specially so in ligislations 
relating to land. We have had practically no 
voice in the framing of these laws. This anomaly 
must be removed. 

The Legislative Counnls must be enlarged so 
that all interests in the country may be represent¬ 
ed in them. These Councils must have such 
powers as would enable them to be of real use to 
the country. The ultimate goal must be full self- 
government under the British Empire on the 
Colonial lines. A substantial step towards the 
attainment of that goal is immediately necessary. 

In the Executive )uncil8 should be chosen re¬ 
presentatives of the people, one of these must be 
the chosen representative of landholders. 

As to the representation of the landholders in 
the District Boards, it may be mentioned that the 
bulk of the income of the District Boards is 
derived from the Zemindars, in a district the 
landholders as a body pay a considerable amount 
of the above cess and this amount is plractioally 
equal to, if not more than what the tenants es a 
body pay. , Under such ctreuBiBtanooi 


loi-ds can fairly claim an adequate representation 
of their interests in all Boards, whose income is 
derived from the Road and Public Works Cess. 
Two different sets of people pay the cesses, so 
there must be two electomtes, one for each. 

The Local Self-Government Act has been in 
vogue since the early eighties of the last century, 
but we have not been given the fulL measure of 
self-government in minor local affairs even. All 
the District Boards had official Chairmen. It is 
only very recently that some of the Boards have 
been given the privilege of electing their own 
Cbairmen, This privilege ehuold be extended to 
all the District Boards and full measui'e of auto¬ 
nomy should be granted in local affairs. 

Mr. ABDUL LATIF AHMED. 

Opinion of all shades and grades is now un¬ 
animous that for a patriotic Indian there can 
be no higher, no loftier, no nobler duty than 
working for the ideal of tbe political enfranchise¬ 
ment of Indian. To attain this end ought to be 
tbe highest aim and ambition of every Indian, and 
no sacrifioe ought to be too great to enable us to 
reach this cherished goal. When we remember 
the various and obvious defects in the present 
system of Indian administration: when we re¬ 
member the untold oppressions that are being 
daily committed on simple and inoffensive people 
by the Police under a system whiqh has been 
condemned by judgee of all shades of opinion ; 
when we remember the appalling poverty of tbe 
Indian masses whi^ renders them an easy prey 
to devastating famines; when we remember the 
ceaseless econonrio drain which is su<^ii)g the Kfe 
blood of the Indian people rendering them kn 
easy prey to visitations like p^gue, pestilence and 
fam in e I cannot but feel that a system of 
things and against which such severe indiotments 
dddld be levelled, stands in need of argent and 
‘Speedy Mfoain.— Spe«oh at <Ae ifodm League. 

.pigi^hfor other pvimmmMgge onSdf- 
Ufovenment. 
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OTH at the Congress and the Moslem Lea¬ 
gue the internment of the AH brothprs 
loomed large like a great shadow throughout 
their proceedings. Rai Boikuntsi Nath Sen Baha¬ 
dur in the course of bis welcome addross to the 
Oongrees referred at some length to the ill advised 
natureT>f the ppHc}’ of the internments in genoi'al 
and laid bare the grievances of the detenues and 
the consequent unrest in the country. Mrs. 
Hesant also in the course of her prosidontial 
address said :— 

’ It is with deep sorrow that wc record the oon-relesse 
of the Muslim leaders Mahomed All and Shaukst Ali. 
For throe and a <juartcr long years they hare been with¬ 
drawn from public life, and coudomnod to the living 
death of internment. To high- pirited and devoted 
patriots no paoishment could be more galling aiidmoie 
exasperating. Bvou had they sinned deeply, the penalty 
has been paid, and we, who believe in their innocence 
and honour them for ^eir fidelity to their religion, can 
only lay at their feet the exproasioD of our affeetionato 
ailiniration, and oiir aisurance that their long-drawn 
out suffering will bu transmuted into power, when the 
doors aro thrown open to them, and they roccive tho 
homage of the Nation. 

^heu the Congress took up the internment 
resolution the next clay the mother of Messrs. 
Mahomed Ali and Shnukat Ali, was conducted to 
the dais by Mrs. Besant and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, 
Mi\ 4. Besant said : 

They hod amongst (hem there to hear the passing of 
the next resolution, the mother of Urf Mahomed Ali and 
Mr, Hhaukat Ali (hear, hear) who, as they knew, were 
lying interned served by their mother with maternal 
care, When ^r. Mahomed Ali nas one year old, a 
little ohild hanging on his mother’s breast, his father 
passed away and for ell the year since then his mother 
had guarded him, guided him and brought him up a 
noble patriot and a noble Moslem.^ (Hear, hear,) She 
wae a woman with a mother's love, and with a lion's 
heart (bear, bear) and she did not mourn, she rejoiced 
that her sods were born worthy of serving their country. 
Bhe asked her (Mrs. Besant) to tell the Congress that she 
was invited to the Moslem League and that she would 
not go there, without eoming to the Congress. (Hear, 
bear.) All she said was that though the Mussalmans 
wore her brothers in faith, all the Ii^ians were brothers 
in skin. (Hear, hear) ’The speaker knew that they 
would give her (Mr. Mahomed All's mother) a welcome 
which she well deserved and for a moment stand in 
reverenod to Mr. Mahomed Ali's mother, 

Mr. B. G. Tilak then moved ;— 

That this Congress nrgee on the Government the 
immediate releaee of Messrs, Mahomed Ali and 
Sbaukat AH who have regained inoapoerat«d since 
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O.itober 19l(> and are now kept interned because (jf the 
religious scruples which Uioy hold m common with 
tho whole of iNlain iu India and which arc not incom- 
pntiblo with loyalty to the King-Einporor. 

In moving the refiolution he wild : — 

The mother of Msssru. Mahomed Ali and Shiukat 
Ali, the rovorod mothor, the mother of the brave, is here 
and it befits you all to boar in silence what is ! > be said 
in support of the resolution asking tho Govuriiiueat 
to release the two interned veterans. 1 use tho word 
deliberately because they have been suffering on 
siispioion fur long from day to day and on grounds 
which weru discovered not at the time of their intern¬ 
ment but after they had been detained. 

Continuing, Mr. Tilak deprecated the reliance 
of the executive on tho evidence of the C. I. D., 
tr.ioed the failure of the negotiation.^ for the release 
to the unscrupulous methods of the C. I. D. 
and explitinoil : — 

The C. I. D. diMiorered a letter supposed to have 
been written by tho interiiod brothers. That letter 
brought out certain supposed connection between 
those two brothers and a religious Mahomedan 
goDtIeinun of Delhi, and it was alleged that they were in 
leigue with the King's eriomies. The whole of it was 
placed before the Viceroy, but the Government, instead 
of asking these two brothers, who denied the charge, to 
explain, detained them furthor. If the Governmont had 
reliable information on the point, those two brothers 
would havo been placed on (rial on the information 
supplied by tho C. I, D. 

In conclusion he said ; 

This is a very solemn occasion. We are passing this 
resolution in the presence of tboir mother, amid tho 
mother's grief ; and the mother’s esro is something 
unprecedented. I am not going to compare it with any¬ 
thing olso. Ihit 1st me assuro the mother on your behalf 
that the titio to beooroo the mother of a brave son so 
far exceeds in importance tliat I appeal to her to forgive 
and forget what Government had dono and take consola¬ 
tion in the fact that all of us have sympathy with her in 
her present positiou. 1 pray to God that we may have 
many movo mothers like her in this oountrv, (Hear, 
hear.) That is tho ooly oonsolation 1 can offer her in 
the present situation and I do ao with your permission. 

The resolution was seconded bj Mr. Jnmnadas 
and supported by Messrs. Satyamurthy, A. 0. 
Bnnerjee and Pundit Gokarn Nath Misra and was 
finally passed. 

The Moslem League had. as is well-known, 
elected Mr. Mahomed AH to preside over its last 
session. In the absence of the interned leader, 
the Hon. the Raja Saheb of Hahmudabad con¬ 
ducted the proceedings. 

Mf- Abdul Ahmed, tt>e Ohnirman of the 
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Reception Committee, referred to the vacant chair 
and said in the course of his welcome address :— 

Bretbren of the Moslem I<eague, my joy at your 
preHeooe here is teroperod with unspeakable sorrow on 
aooount of the Bud and dopresaitig eircumstanoos under 
which we meot to-day. The vacant presidential chair 
exproaees our feelings far more eloquently than I can 
do. 1 believe that for the Urat lime in the history of all 
represent bive gatberingi the preueot audieoce lias been 
oompelled by force of circumetanues to hold delibera¬ 
tions with a vacant presidential chair. The history of 
Moslem India during the past few years has bosn full of 
many surprises, but I assure you, gentlemen, that this 
hat been the most cruel, the most poignant and the most 
heart-rending of all, 1 grieve for Mr. Mahomed Ali, for 
1 feel that his absence from tbe presidential chair to« 
day is tbe result of an aot of despotism and unreasoning 
autocracy on the part of our rulers, which has cast a 
slur upon the fair /.^nie of the British rule in India I 
grieve for Mr Mahomed Ali, lieccuHO at a moment when 
the most vital qiiehtious of constitutional reform are 
being discussod from all points of view his absence from 
our midst has boen the greatest possible disaster to 
Moslem interests. 

Within the last few months (hore have been public 
meetings all over the country denouncing the internment 
of Mr. Mahomed Ali and all other loaders in the 
strongest terms, and still the Government persist in 
delaying all this volume of opinion in a spirit of 
autooratio high-handedness of which even the 
Russian Czar would possibly have been asbamod- 

The Hon. tho Knja of Mahmudabnd who 
addressed the gathering in Urdu condemned the 
action of the Government, and bore testimony to 
the undoubted loyalty of the interned. Tbe 
Raja Saheb gave the whole story of his efforts in 
the negotiations for the release and pointed out 
how illusory were the fears professed by the 
executive and how baseless the oharges levelled 
against the Ali brothers. Ho concluded 

The Government has oontinued its policy of repres- 
lioa. of distrust and of suspicion. There need be little 
wonder, then, that a feeling of disquietude, depression 
and resentment prevails in tbe minds of Moslems. And 
in this condition of niiod we are asked to discuss in an 
atmosphere of serenity and calmness the prospective 
reforms in the oonstitutiou of the Government. We are 
to preserve sn attiutde of peace and osImJn the face of 
the greatest and the moat persistent aggravation of oiir 
most doep-ronted grievanoe. The coping stone to this 
attitude of Government was laid when, in a spirit of 
unreasonableness bard to parallel, tho Home ])epart- 
raent of the Government of India refused to nllow an 
All-India Deputation of Mussalmane to wait on Mr, 
Montagu unless the prayer for the release of Mahomed 
Ali and Shaukat AU and other internees was deleted. 

I esn hardly say that tbe section of the more 
impulsive amongst us is to be blamed when it refuses to 
be comforted by what is being daogipd before it and 
•xolaimi with Ebyam; 


“Oh take tho cash, and let the credit go, 

“Nor heed tbe rumblings of a distant drum I” 

Mr. Abdul Gaffer then read tho following 
message of tho mother of Mahomed Ali.;— 

Sons of Islam, My attendance at your meeting for tho 
first time and perhaps for the last time, I h>tving nearly 
fluUlied tho journey of my life, is not s matter of surprise 
thoughitis a novel thii.g in the liiUory of Moslem India. 

I am deeply inpreised with tho love and enthusiasm 
with which you have weloomod mo and 1 pray that God 
may Mess yon. L>et your energy and'cnMiusiasm last 
long and be devoted to the service of Islam. I have 
passed 4,'> years of my life in widowhood and in groat 
difficulties and at this sge when I sm with one foot in 
the grave, I am standing before you. This meeting of 
the Mussalmane is a historic event, net because a 
secluded woman has come before yn» with the sad 
mestiagn of sorrow for her sons and Uie harsh treatment 
they suffer which, if deaeribed, shall not fail to draw ont 
tears on your eyes, but because 1 come to recommend to 
you to do your duty, not in relation to my ohildioo, who 
are but the humble servants of Islam, and whom I have 
brought np with n mother's loving heart, but in relation 
to Islam, a relation which aan’'.ot be broke*. You 
romembef what I said to the C I. D. einissaw when 
he came to speak fo my sons on the subject i>f their 
release. I said that I would strangle them to death if 
they should prove traitors to their religion and country, 
lam living with them in their io'nrnmeut list they 
abouM waver and lest 1 lost the chance of setting them 
right. Tbe crime of which they are sonused is that they 
sympathise with the Turks. Ye, children of Islam! 
what an insult to our countrymen !No Mussalman sk'uld 
tolerate it. We should all in one voioe repudiate tho* 
charge. Naturally a Uussalman would have sympathy with 
his co-religionists io other parts of tbe world. If tliia be a 
oriiiie of which my sons are guilty then I say that the 80 
millions of Mussalmane share in the charge along with 
my sons. Usd not this been the charge levelled against 
them I would not have come out here from my 
Boolusion. 

At the second day’a sitting the Hon. Mr. Fazlul 
Huq moved a resolution regarding the inteinQ.ent 
of Mr. Mahomed Ali. In the resolution tbe 
League desired to convey to Government its 
profound disbelief in the charges and nliugatioDS 
which had been officially made against Mr. Maho¬ 
med Ali and that it had resolved, in response 
to the universal wishes of Mussalmans of India, 
to initiate a campaign of constitutional agitation 
both in this couptry and in Great Britain with a 
view to securing the release of the two brothers, 

Mr. Zahur Ahmed seconded and Dr. Saifuddin 
Kitcblen and Mr. Mohamed Shafi of Behar 
supported the resolution. 

* At the request of tbe Raja Pabeb of Mahmuda- 
Mr. Gandhi and Mrs. B^jioi Ksidu spoke on 
the-resolution which was carried upanipiousl^. 
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THE INDIAN INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE. 

The thirteenth Indian Industrifil Conference 
wttB held at the Congress Pandal, Calcuttn, 
on the 30th eatid 31 December last with 
Mr. V. P. Mndhftva R ■'», c.T,E.,in the chair. 

The Hon. Mnhai ija Sir Manindra Chandra 
Nandi, k.C.i.K, of Ka88imba;sar delivered an 
interesting speech as Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, the main portion of which appears in 
this issue on page 4G under the heading “ India’s 
Industrial Euturo.” In the course of his welcome 
address the Maharaja took a rapid survey of tlio 
present industrial position of India and men¬ 
tioned the formation of the Home Industries 
Assuciutiou in Bengal; the decision to open & 
ship building branch to the Indian Munition’s 
Board ; the establishment of tanning industries in 
tlie neighbourhood of Calcutta and the movement 
to inaugurate comniorcia), agricultural and 
technological faculties in the Calcutta University 
us the Four important steps on the part of the 
Government and people in the direction of indus¬ 
trial enterprise in India. Touching the vision 
of a^roat industrial future for India, the Maha¬ 
raja concluded^:— 

A Bolf-oonUined lodia Btaadiug on her own legH— 
meeting the reqairomentB of her people and restoring 
the reputation of the ‘ wealth of Ormuz and Ind’—ought 
to be the goal to which every patriotTo IndiBieshouM put 
forward bia beat rfforta, and I have no doubt that Pro* 
videnoo will help ub io the realisation of thiB noble 
droam. 

Mr, V. P. Madhava Rao then read his presi¬ 
dential address. Mr. Madhava Bao’s observations 
on “ Our Economic Needs ” is printed separately 
on page' 37 of this number. After deahng 
with this subject the president pointed out 
the importance of the Central ofhcc 
of the All-India Industrie! Conference 
at Bombay, reviewed the nature of the 


(pievies and information the public requires of 
such un olHcc and urged that it must be a com¬ 
petent bureau of information with a qualified 
stall'of experts in various lines to help the public 
with facts and suggestions for aft'ording fncilitie.s 
for industrial and commercial expansion. The 
president concluded as follows ;— 

To me, coming as a stranger to this organisation, it ia 
a matter of aincere gratification, that a movement of 
this kind was brought into oxisteuco at a critical titoo in 
the fortunes of our motherland. The patriotism and 
high sense of public duty, which led the originators of 
the movement, at much sacrifice of time, money siid 
porsoDsl convenience to start aud work this Institution 
>vith such eotbususm and sustained zcsl, are beyond all 
praise, its acbieTemeiits ure not email or insigmllcant. 
It has done work which in a self-governing country like 
Jspan would have devolved entirely on the Uovernmont 
nr in the oaao of a dopondency like the Philifpinos 
would have been taken up by the Ruling power of the 
United States. Will it bo too much to expect that in 
the altered attitude of England towards the indigenous 
industries and trade of India, our Conference would 
reroive greater sympathy and support and materia! help 
from our Government? 

The Conference passed resolutions relating to 
assistance to students trained abroad, restrictions 
on coal mines, the revival of salt manufacture in 
India, Hwadeshi movement, State Ranks, joint 
stock ventures and kindred topics. Cnpt. Petaval 
moved a resolution on the necessity of introducing 
self-supporting technical education based on co¬ 
operation and the institution of degrees in com¬ 
merce, technology and agriculture. Mr. K. 
Chaudhiiri moved the last resolution on fisheries. 
On Mr. A. C. Banerjee’s amendment a committee 
was formed to enquire into the question of Indian 
fisheries. The Conference separated after appoint¬ 
ing Rao Bahadur K. N. Mudbolkar and the Hon. 
Mr. Manmohan Das Ramji as Hon. Joint Secre¬ 
taries, Dr. C. S. Thakur as Hon. Assistant Secre¬ 
tary aud Mr. M. B. Sant os Assistant Secretary. 
The Standing Committee for the year 1018 was 
also constituted fur the different provinces. 
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TaB TEMPERANCE CONFERENCE. 

Mr. W. R. Qourlfty, c.i.e.. i.C.s., Chairman 
o( the Reception Committee of the four¬ 
teenth Ail-lndia Temperance Conference, wel¬ 
comed the delegates who nseembled at the 
Lily Cottage, Calcutta, on December 27, with a 
abort welcome address. Mr. Oourlay prefaced 
his remarks with an observation that ho wn.s nd- 
dressing them in the capacity as a private citizen 
and not with any authority to speak on behalf 
of the Government and said :— 

Lord Hardioge ia 1913 gavo us a clear stateoient of 
the GorernnieDt’s policy with regard to Tempersnue 
Keform. In hu reply to the deputatiou which waited 
on him in December 1913, he aaid; -“The Oovero- 
meat of India, the Local (iorernmeotB and Adminintfa- 
tiona and their officials are unanimous with you in 
desiring to pro'^jote the cause of temperance in this 
country by ail means in their power. This had never 
before been stated so explicitly, The policy afterwards 
outlined might perhaps be split up into two geueral 
statements.—(1) It is no part uf the policy of Govern¬ 
ment to prevent the uae of intoxicants in moderation by 
those who are in the habit of using them ; (2) it is the 
settled policy of Government to minimise temptation to 
those who do not take intoxioants and to discourage 
exceas amongst those who do.” 1 need not recapitulate 
the measures by which the Govornmont hopes to carry 
out this policy, but Lord Uardinge emphatically stated 
that the desire to aeouro larger levenue is not a para¬ 
mount motive in the mind of Revenue Officers when 
dealing with questions of. excise. 1 quote his words ;— 
*' The Collector is responsible as Magistrate for the peace 
and sobriety of bis district: this is his primary duty : 
the revenue interests of Ooveromeut, important as 
they are, must come and do come after it.” 

1 would, thereforo, urge the branches first to study 
thoroughly tho policy of the Government of India as 
laid down in Lord Rardioge's reply to the address, and 
aooondly to study the facts of tho Excise Administra¬ 
tion in their immediate noighbourhood. When they 
have done this, they will be in a position to appoint 
Yigiisnoe Committees and with their assistance to 
bnng to the notice of the Government officers sscer- 
taiued facts of cases in which tho policy is not being 
carried out. 

Dr. Chuni Lai Bose who presided over the 
session delivered an exliaustivu addtci-s in tho 
course of which ho touched on various nspocts of 
temperance reform. He pointed out that Govern¬ 
ment has been doing its mite to further tem- 
perauco reform and iirgod tho people to co¬ 
operate with tho Government in killing the 
canker that was eating the vitals of tlie nation. 
Bis remaiks on War and Temperance,” which 


appears on page 15 of this number, will be 
read with interest. He then reviewed the 
progress of temperance reform in the diiierent 
provinces of India and concluded with the 
appeal :— 

We received last week with sniazsmont and joy the 
news that tho House of RopresentativeH in Washington 
had adopted by 262 votes to 128 a resolution jA-ohibit* 
ing tho manufaoturo and sale of intoxicants through¬ 
out the United States and that the Senate bad accepted 
the said resolutions, I foresee, ladies and gentlemen, 
when the Imperial Qovern%ient of India will face the 
same problem in the same way and though we may not 
live to see that happy day let ua work on quietly and 
hopefully so that our children may bo exultant as the 
good news is cabled throughout the world that the 
Empire of India had joined the wisest cation of the 
world in prohibiting throughout its borders the 
manufacture and sale of intoxioants. 

Whon the Conference met again on the 
following (lay it was announced that in pursuance 
of the ell'orts of the Tompei-ancc AsHociation in 
C.ilcutta tho Government uf Beugal bud consont- 
od to close up all the drink and dry shops 
from the 1st of April 1918 witliin the area 
bounded by Bo'vba/ar Street, Upper Chitpe’-e 
Road, Beadon Street and Upper Circular Road as ’ 
an experimental measure for one year. A reso¬ 
lution thanking the Government of Bengal for 
the measure was passed on the spot. 

The Secretary then read the annual report 
which showed that the several branches of the 
Temperance Federation throughout India Kad 
done very good work and that bettof things were 
expected of them in future. The Rev. Mr. 
Anderson, in movipg the resolution for adopting 
tho report, said that he hoped to see that the 
grog-shops in Calcutta would disappear ere long 
just ns they had ceased to exist in the town of 
Amritsar, The speaker further said that during 
the procession temperance literature was di-<tri* 
buted in a grog shop in Mechu Bazhr Street at 
the asking of the grog-shop owner. 

The prebident then declared the Conference 
closed. In tho evening there was a social gather- 
fhg of gentlemen and ladies^interested in.the 
temperance movement. 
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MUSLIM EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 
The thirty-firat session of the Alt-lndia 
Mahomedan Educational Conference opened 
its sittings on Thursday the 27th Decem¬ 
ber nt Calcutta, Mr. M. A. N. Hydari of Hydera¬ 
bad presiding. Over two thousand members mid 
visitocs attended the session. 

The UonT Abdur K;ihim Bux Elahi, the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, said in 
the course of his welcome address :— 

The intruHion of mercenary motives in the sphere of 
higher studies has been a bane and a curse. Lot us, 
tbeo, first and foremost, purify the stream of learning 
and make learning wortliy of a people with a great past. 
Instead of frittering away our energy in matters politi- 
(jal—let us look nearer home and take the educational 
problem seriouaiy in hand. I^t us, Ihorefore, hare 
free education ; for education will raise the people. Let 
iiM hare compulsory eduoation for that will fit the 
masses for their duty as private citizens and their duty 
as citizens of a great Empire. Though I am not a 
eectsriao and have never been one, yet 1 regret that nu 
dtlioite stop has yet been taken towards the establish¬ 
ment of tbo Muslim University—a consumroation devout¬ 
ly to be hoped for. 1 hepethe day is not far distant when 
we shall have a University of our own, embodying the 
bjghest traditions of Muslim scholarship and modern 
culture. What we want is a University whoso door is 
open alike to rich and poor; where thought is free and 
its expression uafottered ; where learning is sought for 
learning's sake; wharo ^1 that is highest and best in 
man ripens into maturity \ where fear of God, love of 
righteousness, contempt for all that is sham, shallow 
and false, are, as it wore, the very breath of life. 

Mr. Hydari was then formally elected presi¬ 
dent. Before delivering his address Mr. 
Hydari read H. E. Lord Ronaldsbay’s letter to him 
in the course of which His Excellency said :— 

Numerioslly Bengal is by far the most important 
Muhammadan Province in India—in fact it contains 
over one-third of those who in India profess the religion 
of lelam. Of the 24 millions, the great majority are 
industrious cultivators, but not more than 5 per cent, ^ 
are literate and only about sixty thousand have any ’ 
knowledge of tbe English language. This is a state of 
affairs which demands the most careful consideration on 
the part of the Government of Bengal. In a Province 
where more than 50 per cent, of the total population, 
profess the faith of Islam, and ydt those who oan read 
and write represent only about 3/lOthe of tbe literate 
population, Muhammadans oasnot take their fair ehare 
in political, social and industrial development. In recent 
years there has been a large increase in Ue number of 
children attending primary sohools and this is a hopeful 
sign, but the numbets wbo take advantage of more than 
the rudimentary stage are still very small. I believe 
that while in primary aohoola nearly M per cent, of tho 
pbildreo are ^ubammadant, Id middle sobools tbe per¬ 


centage is only 34; in high sobools it i8leB»than20 
and in colleges less than 0, wbite in profesatonal colleges 
the percentage is only just over?. It is, therefore, in 
the interests of the country at large that Muhammadans 
should receive such speuial faoihties as may be necessary 
to enable them to benefit as fully as others from the 
educational institutions whioh are maintained wholly 
out of publio funds. It is for you to consider and to 
advise Government as to how far these facilities 
should be provided in the direction of pure high sohool 
and college education, and how far it is possible and 
desirable to give the training of your children a character 
whioh will lead more directly to the agricultural and 
iiidnstrial development of the country. 

Thirty years ago your great founder Bir Syed Ahmed 
organised the Mi'hammadan Educational Conference; 
he realized that if tbe members of the Muhammadan 
Community were to take a place in the Government of 
their country commensurate with tboir numbers and 
their importanoe, they must prepare themselves by 
means of a lifaersl education, tie gn>o his life to 
secure that liberal education and he has left behind 
him a great memorial in the Muhammadan Anglo- 
Oriental College at Aligarh. I welcome you all 
to Calcutta, and I feel suro that keeping the ideals of 
your founder before you—you will by your deliberations 
bring tlioee ideals one step nearer realization. 

Mr. Hydari then read nn exhaustive address 
on Mahomedan education. We give a fairly long 
extract from the speech on page 33 uf this issue 
under tho heading “ Problems of Mahomedan 
Education." Tho rest of the address was devoted 
to considerations on the reorganization of Mad* 
lassas, tbe Sultania College, tbe education 
of girls, libraries and finally the work of the 
Calcutta University Commission. Mr. Hydari 
concluded with the parable of the sword. 

But a single weapon is at hand, and tbe air resounds 
” draw the sword before blowing the born.” That 
sword is the sword of eduoation, for which saorifioe 
everything, so that tbe demon of ignoraoce and illiteracy 
in our country maybe laid low for ever, and our men 
and women walk proudly on this earth, a great people 
conscious of the centuries of glorious achievement 
behind them and oonsoious of the power of still greater 
achievement in the centuries to come. 

The next day’s Conference passed a resolution 
urging the establishment of a technical institution 
in Bengal for Mahomedans. 

The Conference also urged the introduction of 
free and compulsory education, the improvement 
of the prospects of teachers and the representa¬ 
tion of the Moslem community on the Senate of 
the Calcutta University. , 
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Oq the third day resulutiors were passed 
urging the necessity of 

(1) the ioclueioa af Tuniaoular bovkj written by 
MuR^slmine in the diiTereat courses of studies at the 
Caloutta Unirereity ; (2) tho recognition of Urdu an one 
ot the aecoiid languages to be taught in the schools and 
colleges of Oongnl and Bombay in riow of its g'oat 
literary and cultural value; (3; the provision for the 
teaching of Persian and Arabic in the F. A. and B. A. 
courses in the coltegos of Oongal and of separating tho 
two oouraes into distinct ones and (1) of raising the 
standard of the Allahabad Uaiversitr examinations in 
Persian and Arabic to the atandard obtaining in the 
Punjab Univeceity. 

Perhaps the cuoet important proposition of the 
session was the one relating to tho ostablishment 
of A Mahomedan national college in Calcutta. Tho 
proposition was carried and a committee .appointed 
to promote the scheme with Mouivi Abul K.4sim 
as Secretary. 

A resolution was adopted welcotning and sup¬ 
porting the Sultanin College subume. Dr. Abdur 
Kahmau Sindhi explained that all the money 
that was needed for the purpose had been raised. 
The stall' li.id been appointed and the ayndicate 
had recom-nended affiliation. Uer Highness the 
Begum of Bhopal had generously undertaken to 
provide further financial contingencies. The 
organisers hoped to start the institution in June. 

The Hon. Mr. Abul Kasim put forward a 
proposition committing tho community to the 
principle involved in the draft-bill prepared by the 
Hon. Mr. Kaziul Huq authorising Government 
to levy an educational cess on the Mussalmans of 
Bengal. The proposition was enthusiastically 
carried. 

Other resolutions passed related to the Yiquar- 
ul-muik Memorial, the improvement of muktabs 
and religious education in Bengal and the encour¬ 
agement of female education. 

At the final sitting of the Conference on the 
8l8t December, the president, iu his concluding 
remarks, said that the Mussalmans of Bengal bad 
taken upon themselves a heavy responsibility iu 
having resolved upon establishing a national 
technical institution as well as a first-grade arts 
college and wished them every buccesa. 


MAHRATTA EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 

H. H. the M.iharaja of Kolhapur presiding 
over the Eleventh Mahratta Educational 
Conference on the 29th December last, at Kharo- 
giion, diRcu.sKed the question nf Koiue Rule for 
India from the standpoint of India’s fitness for 
the same and concluded that he was in iigrecfQ^nt 
with Lord Sydenham’s views regarding Indian 
political questions. He dilated at some length 
on India’s inefficiencies and urged .-— 

The question of eduuation in its many-sided activities 
ought Co receive our first attention. It is not enough 
that wo should be only agriculturists or soldiers; it is 
necessary that we should engage ourselres in trade end 
commerce and in the higher ptofesaioiis. 

After urging that India should contribute even 
more to the cause of the War, he concluded :— 

Here again the question of education confronts us. 
If the Marathaa get education they will surely be better 
soldiers. The present war has given us an opportunity 
of serving the Empire. Such an opportunity has never 
come before and may not come again. It ix, of course, 
the duty of all oastea and creeds to help Government at 
this time but, more than all, I consider it to be our 
sacred duty to rise to the oRoaeiou and to act in a tna^.^ 
ntr worthy of our military traditione. If wo fail now 
wS may have to mourn the day for ever. 

BURMA EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 

The Third Burma Muslim Educational Con¬ 
ference was held at Pyinmana, during Christmas 
week. Mr. M. V. Chanea presided and delivered 
a lengthy addi-oas in the course of which 
referred to the “ democratic spirit of Islam which 
makes no distinction in rank or social position.” 
The address dealt with various questions relating 
to the education of Muslims in Burma such as 
the problem of the common language, the establish¬ 
ment of primary, secondary and technical schools, 
and the teaching of religious instruction. Mr. 
Chanea deplored the low percentage of literates in 
Burma and said ^ 

The eonaequence it that it will be tome years before 
we have tuffloieotly advanced to be on tbe ttae level 
with other oommunitiet in education. Our oojy remedy, 
therefore, lies in approtching the Qoverament to give ui 
free oompuliory education. 
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ALL INDIA MEDICAL CONFERENCE. 

Tho Fit'st All-Iudia Medicu.1 Conference was 
held in the Ralgutchia Modicil College, Culcntfca, 
on the 26th December, 1917. Over 500 medi- 
ml men and a good number of lady doctors 
were present at tho meeting. Delegates from Dollii, 
Burma, the United Provinces, tho Punjab, Madras 
and ^oinhaj^also attended the Conference. Dr. 
Bentley took a lively interest in the proceedings. 
Dr. Nil Hatan Sircar,-^lairinan of the Reception 
Committee, welcomed the delegates and extracts 
from his speech appear on page 41 of this issue. 

Dr. M. N. Dhdedar of Lucknow then proposed 
that Dr. Ran of Bombay be elected the Prc,5ident 
of the Cotiferonce. Tho proposil was seconded by 
Dr. Suros Pr.\sad Sarbadhiknvi and supported by 
Dr. rianga ilstn .l.iitiof Lucknow and was carried 
unanimously with cheers. 

Dr. Rao’s address is printed separately on pago 
42 of this issue. 

^The address over tho Conference discussed 
various subjects which were embodied in tho 
following Resolutions: 

That the medical men aasembled in the first Ail-lndia 
Medical Conference, while recording their sense of 
appreciation of the serricea rendered Toluutnrily to 
King and Empire by the loediual men in InJia, earnestly 
hope that there never will be any want of medical men 
to render similar services irrespentive of all personal 
ewisiderations until the lermination of the war. 

That in the opinion of the Conference it i" desirable 
that an All-ln^ia sanitary movement be started with a 
central association in eanb presidency and province and 
branch asaociitione ill distriots, sub-diTisions a»d villagea 
ill which medical men should take an active ioteroMt 
and undertake to disseminate sanitary ideas and to pro¬ 
mote sanitary measures among the people. 

As the number of medical men practising the Western 
system, of medicine is quite inadequate to meet the de¬ 
mands of (be country it is urgently necessary that steps 
ahould be taken to inoraase their number by estalilishiiig 
mediosl schools and oollsges and this Conference desires 
to draw the serious atteotiou of ,tbe Government and 
public and the urgent neoeasitieB of eatablishing addi¬ 
tional medical schools And colleges in different parts of 
the country. 

The Obnferenos is of opinion that it jg neoesaary to 
institute a standard of medical education and examina¬ 
tion oooduoted through the medium of the vernacular 
languages whensvar possible. 

That the authorities of educational inatitutioos be 
reque*t(d to provide pharmaoologioal cbalra and 
laboratories ter the study of iadiganoui medicines. 


That in the opinion of this Conference it is highly 
necesBHry tbst post-graduate oourneii of training should 
be instituted in the more important medical odunationai 
institutions. 

That in the interest of medics] oOucation it is highly 
desirable that the secondary education should be 
thoroughly romodullcd and raised in standard and better 
fitted tor tho requiromonts of inedinal studies so that the 
coumes in the subject of the prnliminsry examioationn 
may be finished before cnleining the medical 
college. 

(o) That this Confnreoce urges upon the Government 
tho nocessity of not only keeping the medical colleges 
and schools open for sdmisaion to lady students but of 
providing additional acvommodiition in ea<-h institution 
for them in each presidencY or province, (fi) That this 
Conference protests against the attempt to centralize 
higher medical education for wonicii in ono institution 
only at Delhi, (c) Thst this Conference feels the neces¬ 
sity of providing intermediate science classes in the 
Uethuno College in Chicutia and siinilsr institulions in 
other presidencies and provinces for the training of 
women to enable lady stndonts to qunlify themselves for 
admission into tho various medical colleges. 

Tnat in view of tho fact that a considerable number of 
medical men with high qiialifl<*ations capable of (iiling 
anv post that is ordinarity held by the members nf the 
Indian medical service is available in this country, this 
Conference is of opinion that the present arrangement of 
reserving all the higher appointments for the members 
of tbe Indian medical service only which is essentially a 
a military aervice is highly unjust and tindesirablo. It is 
also of opinion that the members of tbe Indian Medical 
Service should bo employed for military purposes 
only. 

That this Conference is of opinion that tlie medical 
and sanitary administration nf«ach province should be 
controlled by committees consisting of the medical or 
sanitary adviser to tbe Government and two members 
elected by the registered non-ofRcial medical men of the 
province. 

That this Conference is of opinion that there should 
be elected representatives of non-otScial men in village 
unions, looal boards, district boards and mtinioipalitiea 
wherever possible. 

That this Conference it of opinion that the time has 
arrived when in the best interests of both the public and 
the State it in devirahie tbst a medical electorate ennsUt- 
ing of ail the registered graduates and liceot'stes of the 
independent mei’ical profession in India recognised by 
the general medioa) council of Great B> tain and Ireland 
be created, the electorate being accord >1 the right of 
electing two non-official members to the legiblative 
counoiis of the respeotive provinoes and two non-official 
members to the Imperial O.overnment who would act as 
an advisory oonimiltee and co-operate with the official 
advisers to the Qovernmeot. 
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BUB-ASST, SURGEONS’ CONFERENCE. 

The twelfth Annual Conference of the All-India 
Sub-Assistant Surgeons’ Associntion met on the 
the 2l8t, 22nd, and 23rd December 1917, at Agm. 
There was n large gathering of the delegates and 
visitors numbering over one thousand. Delegates 
from all parts of India including Burma 
were present. The Oonfeience was presided over 
by the Hon’ble Colonel C. Maotaggart, c.j.k., 
M.A., M.B., Inspector General of Civil 

Hospitals, United Provinoes. Among the notable 
and prominent medical men present were Col. E. J. 
O’Moara, i M.8., Civil Surgeon, Agm, Col. Kamta 
Prasad, I M.8,, from Burma and Dr. Robinson, 
Civil Surgeon, Aligarh, and the latter took 
the presidential chair on the 22nd December 
in the evening session. In connection with 
this Conference of Sub-Assistant Surgeons the 
All-India Sanitary, Scientific and Indigenous 
Drug Exhibition was also opened on the 21st, an 
hour earlier than the sitting of the Conference 
and proved a great success. Firms from different 
parts of India partook in the Exhibition, which 
proved to the public at large that very many 
articles, so far exported from abroad, are being 
manufactured in India with great success and at 
cheaper rates. Dr. S. L. Sbarma of Meerut read 
a lengthy welcome address in the course of which 
he detailed the cliicf grievances of the sub- 
assistant surgeons which consisted of; (a) low 
pay; (A) low quahli -.ition ; (c) low status ; (d) low 
prospects and (s) ^low promotion and exhaus¬ 
tively explained how . acb of these discouraging 
conditions could be improved or remedied in the 
best interests of the Government and the nation. 
The great need of military sub-assisbint surgeons 
was that they should be given commissioned rank 
and be designated as military assistant surgeons 
since they received the san^ eductaion as the 
Anglo-Indian military assistant surgeons did. 
Dr. Rama Obander, the General Secretary of the 
4s8ociation from . Bangalore, then read his 


annual report. The Hon’ble Col. Mactnggart, 
C.I.E., M.A, M.B., I.M.8., in his presidential 
speech sympathised with the ainis and objects 
of the Association and the a.spimtionB of the 
Sub-Assistant Surgeons and be commended the 
Agm L. M. S. Scheme. He also pointed out that 
the Government had accepted many of the resolu¬ 
tions passed at the last United Provirjees Provincial 
Conference and their deputation which met him 
after the Conference agr^d^that they would not 
press for increase of pay and allowances so long 
as the war lasted and really it was a wise 
decision. Speaking for himself and not for 
the Government he said that the Government 
would not turn an unsympathetic ear to 
the question after the war. Regarding the Arms 
Act, ho said that the subject was under the 
consideration of the Government of India. 
Regarding promoting sub assistant surgeons to 
the rank of assistant surgeons in tho United Pro¬ 
vinces he remarked that there wero many practical 
difficulties in the way of doing it, but he thou^t 
that sub-assistant surgeons should be given the 
honorary rank of assistant surgeons on a liberal 
scale. 

On 22nd and 23i'd December, scientific papers 
were read and discussed and very lively 
discussions followed. 

The Conference came to an end late in the 
» evening of the 23rd December, 1917, 
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THE ALL-JNDIA COW CONFERENCE. 

The first sessiou of the All-India Cow Cuiifer- 
cnce was held on the 30th Decon.ber, at Oalouttx, 
with the Hon. Justice Sir John Woodrofi'e in tlio 
chair. Over six hundred delegates were present. 
Mr. B. Chnknwurty welcomed tlie delegates in a 
short speech after which Sir John Woodroiib 
delivered tho ^vesidentinl nddn’ss. That part of 
tlie address relating to “ tho Prohlom of Milk 
Supply" is printed in*this issue on page 4.'i 
and extracts from Sir John’s observa¬ 
tions on other topics will .appear in our next number. 
Justice Woodi'oflo began by pointing out that the 
Conferonce was purely nn ccoiio nic one and thut 
it had nothing to do with religious or political 
questions. Mr. Chattei jeo then read a paper pr.v 
parod by tho Hon. Mr. I’ayne outhe milk supply 
of Calcutta. Tho following wore Boino of tho 
resolutions p.issed by the Conference : -* 

Roiolved that, in com^ideration of tho faut that the 
want of pnHture grounds has been largely ronponsible 
for tho high rato of mortality among bullocks, cows and 
^('tiVes and the cunso(]uont scarcity in the supply of milk 
and milk-products, this Couforenue reoomniendB that the 
Uoverumeut will be pleased to take imniediato steps by 
Decessary legislation and otherwise to provide adequate 
pasturo-grouiids in every town and village from the 
Provincial Reveoues or from the funds of Local 
Authorities, 

Resolved that, in view of tho gradual deterioration 
of the milk-producing power of Indiao csttlo due to bad 
breeding chiefly caused by tho lack of good and suQlx'.ient 
brgpding bulla and diversion of Brahmini bulls for par- 
poses other than breeding, this Conference respectfully 
suggests that the Goveromsnk will be ploased to ooun* 
teract the evil effects of the ** res nuilius," judgments 
regarding Brahmini bulls by roqnisii’.e enactment and to 
iusiat npon all Munioipelities and other Local Authorities 
to keep an adequate number of good and healthy brooding 
built in every town and village within the easy reach of 
the people and to provide for free brooding or breeding 
on a oomiaal charge only. 

That this Conferenoe recommends that the Qovern* 
ment would be pleased to paae legislation empowering 
the Local Authorities to establish and maintain Model 
Dairy Farms and enoourage the people to start Dairy 
Farms and take up loiantiflo agriouRure in oonnootion 
therewith. 

Resolved that in view of tbe diffiouUiea in maintain- 
log oows^ after they cease to give milk it is highly 
desirable that inatitutions be opened for keeping dry cows 
on nominal oharges and improving their breed byoroeeing 
them witb high-olase bulls. 

Resolved that Government berequested^to penalise 
by lagislalioB the slaughter of prime oowa or oows suit¬ 
able for breeding purpoiea, 

9 


ALL-INDIA BHATIA CONFERENpE. 

The fourth Kossiun of the AiUIndia Bhatia 
Conference wns held in J)dcember last at 
Calcutta. The BhatLas, among whom are 
a good many of the commerci.il magnates of Cal¬ 
cutta, formed a representative reception committee. 
Tiio oh.'iirmun of tho Ruception Committee in the 
course of nn impressivo addre-ss of welcome to the 
dcleg.atos surv’eyod tho soei.d progress of tho 
community during recent times. Ho pointed out 
th.at foreign travel, free social intercourse and 
intor-m;vrriages were questions that needed urgent 
soliitioi). 

An equally dish'^artening aspect is presented by 
the average health and physique of our sisters 
and hrtthc's in goiiorul all over tbe country. The 
pri-un qiioition that automatically arises before our 
loaders now is the need of dolihorotion and pro- 
nouiicitmcnt about the various a^'li'-ities designed to 
counteraot the diro evils of which 1 juKt gave you only a 
faint idea. 1, as one of the oommunitv shall divide our 
future progress into live main divisioDS, namely : (1) 
Religion (2) Morality and education (3) Economio 
advauoo(4) Physical culture and (5) Social interoourse. 

llon’ble Rvi B.ahadur Kalyanji Murarji 
Thakoro, Bav-at-law, who was then formally 
eloctod president of this session delivered his 
address, the main portion of which is topriuted on 
page 48 in this number. After urging that all 
social questions are interlinked witb one another 
and that progress in one direction must go 
hand in hand with progress in every other direc¬ 
tion as well, the president concluded: 

llroMier-Dclogates, 1 do not wish to take up your time 
any furthor. If reform is to be real, it must be taken as 
an obligatory duly and not as a more pastime to be given 
up at pleasure. I^t us by all mean* not on the line of 
least resistance but this does not mom that wa should 
have an agitation for tho removal of only those evils 
which got 118 publio applause. 

The Conference passed resolutions expressing 
loyalty to the throne and condolences to the 
dece^d leaders in the country. Other resolu¬ 
tions bd.aring on the dilTerent social questions of 
the community on co-operation, education and 
kindred topics were also pafse^. The Conference 
also conveyed thanks to tbe several philanthropists 
who had subscribed for founding educational 
iostituMons for the benefit of the community. ' 
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THE THEISTIC CONFERENCE. 

At the la.st TheUfcic Oonferonce at Oaloiitta, in 
Ohriatmas week, Sir K. G. Gupta, K.c.a.i., 
welcomed the doie^ito^ in a graceful addreas an 
excerpt from which is reproduced in another page 
in this iasue (p. 43). Pi'ofeaaor Welinknf in his 
presidential address took a retrospective survey 
of Theistic work and pointed out the purpoac of 
the organization, viz :— 

To seeare the co-operation of the general Brahmn 
Commaoitv 'n all that a0e(tts tlia progr«.RR and well- 
baiag'of the Theistin oauBc and ThetMtio work in India; i.nd 

(a) Realiding to otireelro« and proclaiming to the 
world the true meaning and signifloinco of Thi-i«m. 

(b) Attempting to gain a cloeror and fuller apprecia¬ 
tion of the unity of the TheUtin body in India \vli>< h. in 
the defloition quoted above, it described as ‘*tho goncral 
Brahmo Goimnnnitv.” 

(o) Envisaging the practical tasks that tie before us. 

(d) Considering ways and means for the aohievemont 
of Buoh of these tasks as may be within our reach. 

On page 45 of this issue will be found nn 
amplification of this tho-sis under the honditig “True 
Meaning of Theism." Tlie rest of the address sinpli' 
fled the four points raised in Professor Welinkar’s 
classification. Talking of “mir PODimon tasks,” 
the President emphasised that the thei.«tio body 
must assert and vindirato the thoroughly n.ational 
character of the movement. Ho farther 
urged :— 

Follow-theista. the emphiRiv which I havo hid upon 
|ho need for our learning to thii)k of our mnvA'i>»i>t nc u 
Hindu revival and placing thix idea in the forefrent of 
ear religioiiv end scciat work muT disappoint some who 
nay entertain dreams of niir n ligton lining e-tablivhc.l sr 
aunivereel religion and who mav feel that a Hindu 
^eism will nnt appevl to Mxlicmedan, ChriHtian, 
Zoroeatrien and Jew. With this we need not concern 
oartelvee. Mr r-nnnoptio» of the lirahmo Batnsj in not 
that of a prueelvtiaing church. Oucr munt be a ll)ini^t^v 
of mutual undersfanding. Tho unity of ruligionn that wa 
deaire ie an Meal uoitv, not the viRibln uoitv of a world- 
•rganisatiO!'. The coming of a univcraal religion of 
humanity has, no doubt, boon the cherished dream of 
prophet and seer, of saint and reformnr; but roligioua 
biitnry give- very’little enoouragemnht to the ide» that a 
univeraal religion can be leetablisliGd which will Rpit the 
social and spiritual n<-ods nf all tho races of mankind. 
Brery attempt to establish a universal religion has 
failed in the past and though it would he presumption to 
make a dormatio forcaast of the religion of tho future, it 
if lafe to assort that “ the great histories] faiths mankind 
hat i*ih«rit<*l from the past with their philoMophioal, 
cultural and raoial distinotions, will not novti or in any 
sear future give way to au artificial,eleitric or synthetiu 
u of religion end morale." 


THE SOCIAL CONFERENCE. 

The thtrfcy firgt session of the Indian National 
Social Conforenoo was held at Calcutta on 
the 30th D.'ceinher last, Dr. Praftilla Chandra 
Ray, tho well-known chemist of Bengal 
pre.siding. Dr. Riv made a lengthy speech 
covering every nopeot of serial reform wbrk in 
India, That p?Mt of the mldieas relating to the 
deprc'-si’d classes is rcprpduced or. pige 13. Dr. 
Rtv also spoko .at some length on the position of 
women in India aa.l urged : — 

Ancient India cin baiitnl n na-ri, % Maitrevi ; nnr 
should it lie forgfttlon th it the .vnthorR of mvnv Vedio 
hvmn« were women In the pvl-nv davR of Buddhism 
also there were eloqu.-'iit ladv preiiihera. We have 
evidently degenerated now. 

It ih no ev»t'“n''Rtion to «a» that in sfi’ne points our 
wnmonfclk even of tho hitrhor csitrn labour under all 
the dinohilitioR end di'’adra'itagn.s of the “ depressed 
claRK0H”of Ko^iotv. 

Before concluding ho urged for these re¬ 
forms :— 

fD Advanfinn the 4^" of mirciege both of boy* and 
g ria ill Hindu Socio'v 

( 2 ) ItiiHingthn ftgc of fonflciit to IR, 

f3) An Amendment, on Mr. B N Rasu’s lines, ol 
the Act. Ill of IS72. 

(4) Removal of social rcHtiictions on eea-voyace 
Resolutions were adopted urging relaxation 
of caste iulo.s ; edneution of Indian women; 
estnblisliuicnt r>f institutions for education"imd 
training of Hindu wi'loa’S ; obligation of early 
marriage ; punlah system and enforced marria^ 
dowries. The Conference also adopted a re-solu- 
tinn, supporting election of women to all elective 
bodies concirnod witli locil-.self-government an3 
education. The Conforence further urged the 
education and olyvation of depressed classes and 
the uplift of tho^ m‘sscs It urged upon the 
Hindu oom-nunity the desiriVility of admitting 
people of other faiths into the Hindu community, 

r 

The Conference requo.sted the Government ol 
India to introduce a Bill for declaring the validi¬ 
ty of inter-’nirriigys. Another resolution re¬ 
ferred to restrictions on foreign travels, 
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THE VAISU CONFEUENCE. 

The 24th iies^ion of the Vuish Cutifei uuce was 
held at Etiwah on December 2d, 24 an(i i:0. 
Kui Jwala Perehad, B.A.,C.i£ , Execuuvu Engini’er, 
Superintendent, Hindu University Works, BeiiarcK, 
was in the chair. 

The President in a lucid address in the verua- 
cular dwelt oo*the utility of the caste-confoicnces 
which he looked upon as feeders of the Indian 
Social Conference. Ho sSid :— 

Eveb ID couutries which |;lorjr iii beii;^ fiau fiom 
cinte, hiiLudii beings are BuhdniJed on tlie (lasH of tf^cir 
ovuupiitiUMs. Wh)', then, line unujije ihnig m Indu 
(Uiiiirat v:>rbha) i* India uh u couair}’ li d Ifcicnt lio ii 
othure and HiiiiJu relig'oii as a leligton is d lluront troiii 
others in its spritual philusopliy. Where other leligiui.s 
considuied the share ot u:>e li'u us sufficient for piugress, 
llie progiess of an liidiridiiai uudicg with Iih death, m 
the Iliuilu ruhgiun lile and de.-.lh aio hut sli-ps in iuitnait 
progioss. Hence the •.poculiiy, winch wen cunsidciod 
Bufficiont foi a life tune onij^ m other couii.nt's has in 
oar comiti^ passed bejund ihv door of death ai.u it has 
been oarra-d to genorutioiiH so that a p.«rticulur uUrs «f 
men lusy go on breuiing Uio best of ilioir class guiitiia* 
tioiia alter gufiorations. 

Tl>o President doplorud the fall from tliis ideal 
and puintud out the abuse of our lives in not pro¬ 
ducing capable children inasmuch as wo had not 
only lost the spiiitudify vvu liad inbeiited but aio 
bent upon losing the pliy.^cal inlievitaiico. in 
answering the oiij^ctiuu tliat caste confeieiicis 
breed mutual h.ito and liiotiou, tbo protiidoiit 
declui’Od ; 

'i’fio objection rests on thu suailuiv and wesliust pint 
ut human natur^aiiU dues i.ot uedail thu aims and ubjucU 
of thu Coiifereiiuv. Hivisiuii of work does nut naaii 
separation, but IS an srrangeinoub lor mutual love end 

hard work.just as lu ihe luaional ivoiiJ eveiy aU-iii 

altrauls arothor auuordiop to itsCMyscity, lu the aaiue 
way should a man and a group of loeu uo-operate with 

Dttiersiu iDaiotaiiiiog union and love.Ihe uustoma 

Qot based on Hbarma and the pi ejudiceh tending to keep 
dilleront groups of nieu apart should be ubohcilied by 
the force of mutual love. Un the progress of inditiduuls 
rests the progtoss ot a group of individuals and on the 
progress of a smaller group deuei.ds that of larger ones, 
‘J.'be most essential requisites of progupss aie (1; interest 
displayed by a large number of men, <,2j responeibifKics 
Celt by every ludiviuual, (9> mutual help and (4) 
complete orgainsation in wbiub people will be hoDoured 
sooording to the aaoiifles they mske and in which work 
IS to be oarried partly ou the co-operaliro system and 
partly on mutual help.” Eduoadou, primary, seoondary 
tnd higher, literary as well as teobnioal, eduoation for 
nalea as well ae tor females were dwelt upon. Eeriy 
narriege add the iDoreasiog aomber of girl-widowi was 


also mbiitioned, along with other social evils. Healing 
vvi'h tho necessity of Hrahinachsr 3 a he ssid , ‘‘lioys oN 
ten loeo their Brahinachaiya even bolore their matriagea 
and Some lime people sdduco this argumont in favour of 

^esrly ntarria^e .baa the thought ever struck 

'these good mem as to how far the parents of these boys 
ate to blame for this tendency of boys P 
Urabuiscbarya docs not end with marriage. 

lu cunclusion the President observed that in 
bu.siuesH it is very necesstvry for Vaish (the 
mci'ciintiJo conimuuity) to observe truth. The 
business of the whole world depends on confidence 
and which cannot be secured without truth. 
The .stamp of a (rclmblo) firm should never be put 
in articles below the BtandHrd. 

F.i itH mvotioned to a purchaser should not deviate 
ftO'ii truth, lli'oco tlie ueccabtiy of obsarving truth to 
B Vtiii-h. The second attribute of a Vaisb should be 
tuicmlion: no anger can ho indulged in. Ho should be 
intoxicated in his uwu woik. However rude a purchaser 
it is proper to treat him with vffsb'liiy. Tbcir work rests 
Oil mututfl lo’o and not on Hiigor. So anger must be 
conqiierod. The busirc^^s of the Vni»hyas dopeods on 
theiuigu of peace and law and order. So they are 
nutuially law-abiding. 

Rc.M>luLiuiiB relating to ( he necessity of union 
and cohesion among the various sub-sections of the 
Vaish community, of inter-marriages among 
see ions which owing to distance in space or 
heiedity have begun to cutmider themselves aloof 
und of iii'bitratiuii, were pissed. Female Educa¬ 
tion, Sanskiit Education, and religious instruction 
were also dwelt upon. Evrly ninriingo formed a 
subject fur discussion and the Conference laid 
down 18 and 14 as the minimum marriageable 
iige of a buy and girl respectively. Agiiculture, 
C'lMlc-breeding, dairy-farming, banking, and 
sw.ideshi formed II subject for a separate resolu¬ 
tion while another dealt with the urgency of 
reforanijg our present methods and channels of 
aharity. A resolution asked the community to 
eradicate social evils and customs of extravagance 
from their social observances. The Conference 
supported the system of free and compulsory’ 
education and attended to the threatening 
“Usurious Loans Bill before the Legislature, 
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J 4 IN SWETAMBAR CONFERENCE. 

The eleventh Jain Swetambar Conference met 
at Manictolla, Calcutta, on the 30bh December 
last with Sett Khetry Kheasey J. P., of Bombay, 
in the chair. Over 1,000 delegates wore present. 

The proceedings commenced with a welcome 
song followed by the address of theChairmnn of the 
Reception Committee, Mr. Ram Chaiid Jathia, 
who, in the course of his speech in Guzerati, dealt 
mainly with the social and religious problems of 
the community. The president in bis address 
referred to the history of the Jain Conference 
which held its sitting nt Piialodhi ten years ago. 

Although the Conference bad not done as much as it 
might have been expected, the speaker said that the 
quarrels among the different sub-Bections of the cooiiuu- 
nity was a great impediment to their progress. The 
education board bad not done what they had expeclud. 
It was moat auspicious that the Congress bad met 
here for the purpose of adrooating the need for Swaroj 
(self-government) and the Jain community of Caloulta 
had aoted well in holding its Conforeuoe here. It was 
idle to roly upon the imagination or mere words. The 
Jain community's failure towards material adTaiioemont 
was, in the speaker's opinion, due mainly to the want ol 
missionaries who should dovoto tooir lives in uplifting 
the oommunity from their presoat position. Patriots of 
the type of Gokhale and Uandhi wore urgently needed by 
the Jains. In order to commonc-o from tbo lowest rung 
of the ladder, the community, the speaker observed, must 
do its utmost towards the removal of some of the evils 
which exercise their baneful iiifluenee upon the commu¬ 
nity such as child marriage, marriage of old men with 
young girls, selling of girls for marriage and last though 
not the least extravagance in religious and social 
oeremonies. The illiteracy of the community could only 
be removed by the spread of education. Tbo struggle for 
existence under modern conditions demanded such 
measures as would tend to suppress sectarian dispute 
end promote unity among the Jains. In his closing 
remarks tbe spnaber dwelt upon the necessity of render¬ 
ing all possible assistance to the Hindu University and 
lastly referred to Jain loyalty to tbe Government of the 
country which being regarded as a virtue would be 
attended with Divino iilesaings and thereby secure 
them their welfare and prosperity. 

The Conference mot again in tbe compound of 
the Paresbnath Temple on tbe following day and 
there was a largo gathering of Marwaris and 
Jains. The resolutions were being discu.ssed when 
Mr. Gandhi arrived and was heartily cheered, 
He asked those present to adopt a friendly 
attitude towards the different Jain sects and that 
waB the cult of tbe Jain religion, A lakh of rupees 


was subscribed for the foundation of a chair for 
Jain religion at the Hindu University in Benares. 
Of this sum tbe president contributed ten thou¬ 
sand, Babu Rai Rumar Singh, Secretary of the 
Conference, Rs. 5,000, Raja Bejoy Singh Dhud- 
huria of Azimgange Rs. 55,000. 

On tbe third day tbeHun'ble Pandit Malf^viya at 
the request of the assembly, delivereti an impressive 
address in Hindi in which he advocated unity and 
solidarity among the di&'erent sects of tbe Jain 
community and explained at length the curricula 
of tbe Benares Hindu University which included 
such subjects as comaierchil, technical and agri¬ 
cultural education. 

Among the resolutions pMSsod at the Conference 
the more important ones were (1) the forma¬ 
tion of a Jain EJucation Board, (2) increasing 
the number of Jains by ini^.sionary work .and 
taking again into the fuld^ those who have gone 
out of the community or have been outcasted^ 
(3) Moral and commercial education. (1) forma¬ 
tion of a “ Sukrit Bhaudur Fund ” to meet the' 
expenses for caiTying out tho mission of the 
Conference to be subscribed by every member of 
the community nt the rate of An. 4 per bead per 
month, (5) kindness to animals, (0) removal of 
customs derogatory to the progress of the commu¬ 
nity such as child-marriago, etc. Some mvre 
subscriptions were received this day, towards tbe 
fund for providing a choir for Join culture at the 
Benares University fur which au appeal was made 
the previous day and about a lakh of rupees 
received. Of the contributions the principal one 
was from Babu Harising Nebalsing who contri¬ 
buted Rs. 10,000 worth of Warden out of which 
Rs. 7,500 was to go to the fund and Rs. 2,500 to 
be kept apart for giving a gold medal annually 
to the best student on Jain culture. A few more 
resolutions on such subjects as constitution of the 
Conference, repair of old temples, etc., were put 
and after due discussion carried. 
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MADRAS PROVINCIAL CONFERENCE. 

The epecial seseion of the Madras Provincial 
Conference opened at Madras on Friday, the 2Ut 
December. The delegates and visitois included 
representatives from all classes. Mr. K. P. 
Raman Menon, High Court Vakil, Calicut, pievsid- 
ed. M(. S. Ivasturiranga Iyengar, Editor of the 
Uindii, who w^comed the delegates as Chairman of 
the Reception Conunittee made a lengthy speech 
in which ho gave numerous convincing instances 
of official high-handedness. Further he pointed 
out: 

In ita larger aspects, British ad>uini^tr»li9n of In'lin 
has been in Uie past a chain of broken pledges and the 
blasting of national expectations, it is trom un 
extremely short-sightod, solfisb standpoint that a section 
of the European oommuuily seeks to thwart tiio Icgui- 
mate aspirations of the people and the sugccnb of the 
missiOD for which Mr. Montagu has come out to India. 
Tho virulence of Anglo-1 ndian and European opposition 
is not an unknown feature in the history of India when 
questions of India’s conatitutional progress come op lur 
oonsideratiOD, but it has largely overshot its insik in 
the present cause by its utter perverseness of atticudo 
and glaring doOance of obvious facts. 

He criticised stiongly the proceedings of tho 
local Legislative Council and showed the farco of 
a Council with a self-willed and obstinate official 
majority manieuvred from high quarters to form 
a determined opposition to popular demands. 

Of tbe 47d resolutions regarding mattors of general 
administration moved io the Council between lUiU-17, 
only 60 were passed. Of 162 resolutions proposed 
during the same period relating to the Budget only 
throe were passed, As at present constituted, the 
non-oflloial members of tbe Legislativo Cououii have 
not the smslleat influence over tbe aotions of tbe 
Executive Qovernment not only in matters of general 
administration but also in mattors pf public expenditure. 
They ore not even allowed aooesi to information on such 
matters till after the expenditure had been sanetioned. 

As regards the efficacy of interpellations in exposing 
oases of abuse of power and iodumng tbe Government 
to take remedial ootion, the oases of Messrs, Bykee, 
Vibert and Wells may be cited os examples. 

Mr, Easturiranga Aiyangar then gave specific 
instances of indiscreet and mischievous official 
intervention in national work, of the repressive 
measures against patriotic journalism, of the 
campaign against Home Rule, criticised the 
defects of Mr. Oartis’ scheme of compartmental 
autonomy and pointed out i— 


The most important and pressing matters which 
pi-ovision should be made for tho voice of tbe represen¬ 
tatives of the people having sdrquste control over the 
Executive Qovernmont arc taxation, legiMlation 
expenditure of public funds, adniinistration ot justice' 
and education. Unlosa the Executive Government is' 
mado subordiuate to tbe ].,egialttiTe Council, and tho 
latter made fully representative of the people, the 
essential improvement io the general administration 
which is now urgently called for cancot be brought 
about. 

The president in the course of his address 
eiiiil that ho was porsoniilly against communal 
roprohontiitioi). He, however, urged a qualified 
form of communal repi-escntation and went on to 
observe regarding tho idea! of responsible 
fiovcrnmeiit:— 

As now constituted tho Government of India is 
tl.coriliculjy respoiisihle to the Biitmb Psriisment 
altboti,.li OH a matter of fact the control that the Parlia¬ 
ment cxorcucs iv very slight. It is impossible to argue 
that the Government when using these memorable woids 
(the realisation ol rosponsiblo government in India as an 
iiitegriil part of the Hiitish Kmpire} intonded that tho 
Biipposcd present day responsibility was intti.utd to 
cuntiiiiie; ior thorn they would not have stated that 
Kcspoiiaitilo Government was to bo attained in tho 
future. To whom, then, is the Indian Government to be 
made I osponviblc ? Is it that the reaponsibitity of tbe 
(lovernmont is to be to tho bureaucracy ; that is to fay 
is the bureaucracy to bo responsible to itself? Tho 
proposition has simply to bo stated for its absurdity to 
be made apparent. Purtliormore, after the loport of the 
Moeopotamia Coiiiniission and after the scandals exposed 
by the evidence of Mr. Peerbhoy in Bombay before 
the Induslries Coiiimiasion hardly any one can trust the 
Bureaucracy to i ekpunsiblo to itself. Thus Ibo 
authority to whom tho Indian Government is to be 
rv^poll8ible line to bo suught elsewhere and the answer 
to tho query is supplied by Bir James Meston, in bis 
nioinorable Convocation address at the Allahsbsd 
Uiiirorsity. This is what ho says. “The British 
Governtnenl lias announced that the ideal for India ie 
reipo.nsiblc i.overnincnt which moan the admiuistrsiioo 
of tho cou-.i-y by an executive authority responsible 
through an elected legislature to tho people; and we 
have now to shape onr course towsrds that goat.” This 
is exactly what the Congress-Uuslim League scheme 
aime at and 1 fail to see bow any one can quarrel with 
that scheme supported as it is by such high authority, 
The responsibility ie thus to be to the people of India 
through their repreaentatives. 
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THE NON BRAHMIN CONFERENOIO. 

The First Noii-Rmlimin Cc.'ulV(iemt.ioM, under 
the auspices of the South Judiau Liberal I'edetM* 
tion, was held at Madras on DiMioinher *28 Inst, 
under the presidency of the Ruj-\ of VenkatAgiii. 
Rao Bahadur P. Theagnrayn Ohotty the Cliairiiinti 
of the Reception Conimittc-e in welcoming tiie 
delegate.s to this first session snid that 

he could not uoderstand what Uieir fnor.da meant 
by reprcsor.tiog Uimr (novoiner-fe ai reactionary and 
oppotted lo all pro^resB. Thuir maiiifuxto had made it 
ptaiD (hat Itioy wanted a steady and eitrn advancement 
in political life and indicated the lines on wh'ch they 
required ac ran coin ont, while they only opposed violent 
obangOB in administration, concontratian of admiiintra* 
tire powers iu Che bauds of au oligarchy, attempts to 
makt. the character of the Ooverunoi.t uu-Uritish and 
take advantage of the present difficult position of the 
QoTernmeot. 

The Raja of Veukatagiri in the course of his 
presidontial address pointed out that theirs was 
an essentially defensive movement. Thuir objnet, 
he said, was only to safeguard the interests of 
their community end that there was nothing 
aggressive iu thuir moveincnt, Tiio PiCKiiiort 
then referred to the Hrahiniu dominance and the 
principle of the Vurnashramn Hharma and suiii: — 

Oao result of tho deuiand for political reforua '.>y 
impatient idealists lu the luiiist of a ruinous war may be 
the uastenieg ct the next instalment of reforms, for as lue 
Bocretary oi aute on behalt of the British Cabinut h^a 
anneuuood lu Ine House of Coiuuiuiih, iho ultimate go.kl 
of liiitish rule lu India h the attaimnoni ot roKponsiOlo 
govenunenl to be arrivud at by suuccssivo and well* 
aeliood stages. 1 should be tho iasi man to stacu iu tlio 
way of the lutruduction ot Lbe fltwl ot tocse stages uf 
retorms lu the luiinodiate future. Ac we have several 
stages to got thiuugli aud as tlio to .-.ttaii.iuciit of 
respousible goverument is long, 1 do rot want any 
lurUier delay ; but, situsied as we are at Uie present 
time, it would be unsato to vunturo as a long political 
joiirnoy without taking adequate ptccsuUoiiary measures 
to prevent any oalatuuies uu tbu way. 

At tho next day’s (Joiifuiunce JJr. T. M. 
Nair said : 

The policy of tho Indian National Congress before it 
was captured by the UesanlitC) was exactly t -e same as the 
policy ..tnuouncud by Uiu Bccictary of Biato in theUouse 
of Commuiis, to attain i- po.isible goveri.aicut under 
British auxeraiQty by d(.uu>i.e and wvll-n>i--tked stages. 
The starting of a Tiolcuc pouucal agitation in vhe middle 
of tho war is an unfriendly act towards ihe idriush 
Uovewmeut, i'be aoii*Urahmln movement v.as started to 
stem the tideot violeiii agiuitiou foroatastrjpbio ohanges. 

The Oooferdhflh parsed various resolutions relat- 
to Ai'mtnut&l r&|)i'S&&htatioo and education, 


BEHAR BRAHMAN CONFERENCE. 

Tho BoliJir Bmhman Conference commenced 
at Biiikipore on Junuary 19. The Presi¬ 
dent, Knj.'i Sushi Sekhareshwnr Roy Bahadur, Rnja 
of Tahirpur, explained the objects of the 
Cunferenco which is quite n different thing from 
the National Congress and Provincial Conferences: 

The polilical Congress and Confei'onooa arc for 
acquiring political power and privileges which the 
people do nut posneasat praqpnt, while tiiis Conference 
is tor retaining the spiritual wealth of our forefathers 
which we still have in our possosRion but which we are 
goiug to lose rot knowing bow to keep it intacL 

He thou dwelt at full length on tho significunco 
of the word spiritual wealth. Then he con¬ 
tinued •. — 

Lot our brother workers in the National Congross and 
Conferences acquire a sun of English clolliiiigs for the 
proteotiofl of our body. Our duty bn ncahmaiis must 
he as it has ahv'tvn boon in tho p tsl to protect the life 
fluid of the Hindu society by maintaining ils spiritual 
and moral strength for thn honefit of humanity. In 
this arduous duty we shall nut onlyaark the oo-opera- 
tioo of all scots ol Urahiuiiis throughout the ooiintry 
but of all coBtu^i and croi'da of the llindt) community. 
Canto qiiarrulx and seut'trian jealoubicH aro eating away 
our vitality. Ws must therefore tnond matters at once. 
Wti ahould ro:r.pinl<or BlArnys that pure Brahm&nio ‘ 
lyi arnia is a quite different thing from modern 
Hinduism which, like flaloutta “ Ghee," is getting mors 
and iiioru udullerut-.d with foreign ingredients every day. 
Wo should try to maintain ihu purity ot the VarnaBhrama 
Dharma not only by v/erdn but by practico as woll. Tl u 
ideal of wostero nation-dis n is cliaugiog the course of 
tho*' Variis^hrama Doanna."*' 'I'hoie is no such word > a 
nationalism in tho dictionary of flrahinanioal religion. 
Our lexicon contains only ono word and that word is 
hiiiDanity. ft is unjust to say that 'Varnaahraroa Oharma, 
is baaed upon exolusivo selilsbnass of the Brahmans. It il 
also wrong to say that tho Brahmans hate Sudraa, A 
true Brabuiaii nevor hites Sudras. Rrabiiiaii’s love of 
humanity knows no distiootion between bis oaste^Dieo, 
coiintrymeu or forcig^irra lirahmanio sooio-religloua 
structure stands on tlia most deinocratio basis (hat uan 
ever be conceived of by a hum in mind. Bffaoemencot 
ail seltldh considerations gave the Brahmans the pre¬ 
eminent position in the I’lnJu sociuly. That poaition 
cannot bo maiDtaincd unless wo practice the same self* 
denial as our forefallicra did but in practice what are we 
doing DOW ? We aco many of our brother-Brahmans 
are encroaching upqp the occupation of other oastes but 
at the aaine timo they cannot tolerate if the people of 
those castes take to the occupation of the Brahmans. 
How sad this is, We all know the difficulty of oar 
present position. It is impossible for many of us to 
atiok to our pi-osaribed occupation. Under the oin iira- 
staiices in oi'dt-r to inAintaiu the Brahmaoioai tradition 
it seema to ms prudent to preserve a seot of pure Brah- 
nan Pundits that the true typO of Brobmaa may not bt 
aartinok in tba laud. 

m 
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ANGLO-INDIAN CONFERENCE. 

The eighth session of the Conference of the 
An^tlo-liiHian Empire L'.ngiie w.ns hoH on the 
28th December last in Calcutta, the Hon’blo 
Mr. J. H, Abbot prendin?. Thoie was a 
rc'presentative gathering of Anglo-Indinns who 
were welcomed by M*r, T. G. Guyper. 

T1j 6 Rev, •younghushand, of Lahore, was 
introduced bj’ the President es one wlio took a 
groat interest in the commuiiitv. S|»eaking on 
the subject of higher education Mr. Younghusband 
said that be had tried to obtain one of the Rhodes’ 
scholarships for the community, but during his 
recent visit to England ho learnt that there was 
jittle chance of success. “ I propo.«o,” ho said, “ (o 
do the next best thing. I am not married and in 
my will, 1 will provide for a dotnicilod scholar¬ 
ship." 

The Conference ro-assembled on the next 
morning and after some discussion jm'-.setl tho 
following resolution;— 

• (1) That this Confercnco docUre^ their dolibenito 

de-'iyien that the Auglo-lndian Empire Lcasno is not s 
political body and thoiild, therefore, refrain from bII 
poliiioal Riovements and propaganda. (31 That since 
the Longue and tho majority of the Association nre non- 
pol'tical oresuisations, and sines the present conditions 
of political life in India nisko it imperative that the 
Anplo-Indion cnminiinit? should be rc})rc<scntod politi- 
oallr, a separate political sssociation be formed 
rep (‘Rentatiro of the community throughout India, (31 
Th#l this Conference rocemmonds to tho General 
Conooil the appointment of ft suitable nomniittoo to enter 
into comniiinicttion with the Anglo-Indian Association 
wilii a view to foimulating a soheme by which tho 
politioal rights and aspirations of the CPinmunity may 
best boeonserTsd and fostered. ^ 

The president in the course of his address, after 

dealing with the war sorvicoe rendered by the 

Anglo-Indian community, gave the following view^ 

on the subject of Home Rule : 

On ererv hand we hoar nothing but the cry of Homo 
Rule for the Indians. But I fear tiiat I do not qnile 
understand what this question of Home Rulo is. As far 
asl understand the question of Home Ru’e, it lunana 
gOTornment by the people, or in other words government 
by the original inhabitants of India and not by the 
various oonquerora. The seotions of the Indian popnla- 
tion who aro nlamouring for Homo Rule are not the 
original iahabitants of India but, like ne, are foreigners; 
and in a osse like this if Home R>i1e is grsntod it should 
bo given to ui as we are the dasciadaats of tho last 
Qonqaoron of the ooaotrf. 


ALL INDIA OHRFSTUN CONFERENCE. 

Tin- F uvth AU-Indi'i Cunferonce of Indian 
Clu isti •ms met in tho Rowim Memorial Hall, 
Rombay, on December 27. Tho Kt. Rev. Dr. E. 
Palmer, Ri.ihop of Rotjiijay was also present. Mr. 
M. D, Doviidoss, the President oF the Conference, 
began with a roforonco to tho war and ended by 
deprecifitig any niritution for reform. He urged 
that reforms should be made gradually, that the 
Riitish chanacter of the administration should be 
maintained, and that communal representation, 
sliouM be allowed in all legislative bodies. 
Indian Cbristians, ho snid, miiP-t bo allowed to 
possess .arms even as Europeans nndAtiglo-Indians. 

Tho Tnd^in Clni.stian community, ho concluded, 
was increasing in nunilier. There were about 
four mHlIons at present and they were increasing 
at the rate of 108,000 a year. He then 
exhorted the community to turn its attention to 
trades and industrie*. 

“ TIio Indian Christian community as a whole," 
he said, “ was against anv form of Home Rule sa 
put forward by tho so-called Home Rulers." 

Mr. Devadoss concluded his address as follows : 

T<*(liea and eentlemen, nur communitv ba« b great 
fnhiro before ifc tVe itand between the Eaat »nd the 
West "v '"jr fsith, br one bringinp-iip, and by eiir 
giirroiieding;* we are capable of I'nterprotiBg tho Baat to 
fhe West and tho Weat to the Eaat. We are the 
com'tninitv v’hleh hridgon (ho gulf thet dividea the Eaat 
from the West, 0-ir dertinv ia graat and let us riae to 
the occa'iion. Let ua imbibe all that ia beet ip the 
enUurn of the Raat aa well aa tb--t in the ciiHure of the 
Weat and energise it with the living power of Chriatia- 
iiitr. We inav be deapiaed or neglected aa a amall 
commonitv now. but. the dav ia not far distant when we 
ahall be conaidered the backbone of the Indian aooietv 
trusted bv the Government and looked up to by the 
other great communities in India. 

ChriHtianitv ia eauer-tiallv an eaxtem religion. Ita 
birth place ia Asia. Tta setting ia in the Rsat. Its 
figure*, image’v, and language are eastern. We under* 
stand tho scriptures more eaailv than the natives of 
Europe. We shmild. therefore, strain every nerve to 
bring this ancient lamp to the feet of riiriat- Our 
Mission in this land is a great one. Bverv one ought to 
feel that it ia hia duty to make hia neighbours partake 
of tho blessings that he himself onjoya. Let ut have 
fiith. Let us etrivc together for tbit common end. Let 
lit do Aup dntv bo’dlv, fearletair,'and unflinnbinglv ao 
that tha kingdoms of thie world may beoomf ^e king* * 
doidt of our Lord and of Chriati . 
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SOCIAL SERVICE CONFERENCE. 

The first All-Indift Social Service Conferonoa 
woe held at Calcutta on December 27. As many 
as twenty thousand people had gatherd to hear 
Mr. Gandhi, the President of the Conference. The 
meeting had to be postponed for want of acoom- 
modation. It was again held at the Ovortomi Hall, 
at 3-30. p.H. on the 3lst December. The Hon. 
Justice Sir Ashutosh Choudhury, the Chairman of 
the Reception Committee spoke of the great need 
there was for sustained Social Service work not 
only in the great cities but more especially in the 
villages whore people had to be taught tho 
advantages of sanitation and healthy living in 
good and clean surroundings. Sir K. G. Gupta 
then proposed that Mr. M. K. Gandhi do take 
the chair. The Resolution was seconded by Mr. 
G. A. Natesan and supported by the Hon. Mr. 
V. 8.'Srinivasa Sastri, Mr. Jinarajadasa and Mr. 
B. P. Wadia. Mr. Gandhi then delivered his 
striking address the full text of which is appear¬ 
ing elsewhere in 'this'issue. (Page 9) After the 
address short accounts of Social Serviie work in 
the difierent pi-ovinces were given. And 
among those who took part in the proceeding.*? 
were Sarala Devi Chaudharani, Mr. E. P. Basak, 
and Prof. Radhakamal Mukherji. 

COMMON LANGUAGE CONFERENCE. 

The Second All-India Common Language 
Conference took place in Calcutta on the 30th 
December last, Mr. B. G. Tilak presiding. 
The following resolutions were passed:— 

1. That it ii desirable to have a eommon language 
in India for the mutual exchange of thoughts amongst 
the people of different proTiocee in this country. 

2. That in view of the fact that the Hindi language 
is very widely used by the people of the different pro- 
yinoes and ia easily understood by the majority'of Uiein, 
it seems praotioabie to take advantage of this language 
as a common language for India. 

3 That with regard to the importance of a common 
language for India and the necessity of examining the 
qaestion in ail its details, a committee of the representa- 
uves of different provinces from amongst the gentlemen 
present be formed with power to add to their number to 
aabmit a reasoned report at the next sesaion of the 
Ooatoreao^ to be held at Delbi in tba latter part of 1916, 
.♦ *• 


THE ORTHODOX HINDU CONVENTION. 

The second sessiou of the All-India Orthodox 
Hindu CuiiventioD was held at the College 
Square, Calcuttn, on the 26th, 28th and 29lb 
Deoombev 1917, when after reading the Conven¬ 
tion address on the Message of Hinduism ” of 
Mr. K. S. Ramaswnmi Sastri, Mr. N. K. Rama- 
swami lyah, Honorary Organising Secretary of 
the All-India Orthodox Hindu Mission, delivered 
lectures on VarnashramaDbarma and other sub¬ 
jects. 

At the end of the lectures the organizing 
.secretary read the first quinquennial Report of the 
Orthodox Hindu Mission inaugurated in Northern 
India a few years ago by the Maharaja of 
D.irbhanga. The secretary said that the move¬ 
ment in Southern India was started in the Andhra 
JJesba in 1913, the Madras Provincial Orthodox 
Hindu Convention in 1915. He then referred 
to the Hindu, Educational trust and the A/Msage 
—a weekly Review published under the Editor¬ 
ship of Professor K. Sundararnai.a Aiyar, H.A. 
The secretary concluded with a reference to the 
recent deputation of the Orthodox Hindus to the 
V iceroy and Secretary of State and the memoran¬ 
dum requesting that Religious' Neutrality and 
Toleration be vouchsafed in the Indian Post- 
War Reform scheme. 

THE ALL-INDIA LADIES’ CONFERENCE. 

The All-India Ladies’ Conference was held 

at Calcutta during the last week of December. 

In the course of her presidential address, Her 

Highness Maharani Sunity Devi, c. i, of Cooch 

Bebar, made a stirring appeal. She said :— 

Shall we, lodian women, be the only livei wbe 
would prove to be lazy ? Have we nol all oome to 
this World to fulffl our mieeions ? We aJI hare some 
work to do aod we must help each other and tiiue eerre 
our country and the younger generation. Love alone 
oan bring ua nearer each other, , 

A real and true Indian woman oan naver be narrow¬ 
minded. Rich and poor, young and old, all abara bar 
affeotioo equally—ihe knows how to givol As tho aua 
glvea bis light to one aod all in thia Barth, eo doaa a Ime 
Aryan woman give bar aSeotion lie one and all, 
. Impartially. 
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Constitutional Reforms in India 
Pandit writing in the* December number of 
Boat and Weal mrikea sever.il pertinent criticisms 
on the present constitution of the Government 
of India. The Relegation of powers to the Local 
Governments has not been accompanied by n 
commenaiinte delegation oi responsibility, and the 

! Government of India tends to be the n.ilch-cow of 

> 

i the Local flovernments who feel somewhat 
naturally that to those who ask much, much will 
! be given and to those who ask little, little avill 
' be given. In Delhi, the Government is hopolos'^ly 
out of touch with public opinion and has thereby 
become more timid and lifeless. The Secretary 
of State 18 bound by the policy of the Hritish 
Cabinet and his policy is largely one of inacth'n, 
through his dislike of embarrassing his colleagues 
in the Cabinet, Resides, tlio tradition has grown 
that ho must trust tlie men on the spot. T!ie 
Government of India maintain their prestige by 
vexatious interference in matters of «Iotiiil and 
are extremely sensitive to indiscriminate ex¬ 
pressions of public opinion; and their policy is 
timid, vacillating and indecisive. 

Loisl Oovernments ahsre in this senRe of irrARpon«>i> 
bilitv. not nnlv through the uenoHRity of rigid nbRflrraD.?o 
of rules and rAgiihtions. but chiefly boosuRO they must 
refer eny big icheme of reforoi to the scr itinv of a 
higher authority wbinb eiifferi either from a total ignor¬ 
ance of local conditions, or is biased bv an earlier parti- 
• cipation in the working of such problems. 'I'he lot of 
municipalities and local bodies is even more U'iforluns<e. 
They are expected to make brlcka without straw, and, 
therefore, the bricks rarely appear. If they do, it is 
usually due to a dole being given by a higher authority 
which is accompanied by many restrictions and cou'^i- 
tions. 

Steps, therefore, ehouid be taken, in the place to 
arouse a real public opinion and to havl at htnd n la«.';e 
number of independent men, Indians and Englishmen, 
who will be both willing and oipable of ancepting Hie 
responsibilitf of dictating a policy which will be carried 
out by the permanent effloials 

The Secretary of State ehouid hold the same 

position as that of the Colonial Secretary with 

reference to the Dominione; the Government of 

10 


India should have complete control over certain 
matters without making reference either to the 
Secretary of State or the Provincial Governments. 
An Imperial Council with reprefiontatives of Native 
State.<i also miiflt act ns a Second Chamber. Provin* 
rial Governments must as far as possible be 
PriiSHlcncy Governments with Executive Councils, 
should raise their own revenues .and control all 
departments not placed under the Imperial 
Government. Half the members of the Executive 
Oonncils must be Indiana ; while tho Legialative 
Councils muiit be entirely elected except for a 
few nominated experts. According to the writer 
the present policy is leading merely to the substi¬ 
tution of an Indian for an English bureaucracy 
and to still further division of responsibility. 

The Crisis in Europe 

Mr. Austin Harrison, in the course of hia 

observations on what he calls “ The Crisis of 

Irresponsibility,” writes as follows in the pages 

of the English Bsviem for December :— 

A true Allied Council would obrinnsly he of immeoat 
importancft It may bp found unworksbie to fight 
jointly under any one Ornenil. hut there can he no 
ft roaaon whv a joint General Stsff should not he able to 
direct operations on all fronts in perfect barmonv and 
usefulnesR; and as ststesmanship in wsr is everv bit as 
jioportant ss military strategy, and Allied Counoil of 
Btatesmanehip is not only a condition to aim at, but 
poHitivolv at this junntnre an end we must attain to in 
the very critic.al months that elesrly now lie before the 
Governments of Europe snd America It is highly 
oonceivable that Russia mav shortly lapse into a neutral 
Ally, and, if so, the additional accretion of power to 
Germiny in menandenns, not to speak of Austria, 
would restore the enemv to a position to great offensira 
strength; it is also more than likely that Itslv will ha 
the theatre of verv important operations this winter, 
which may even change the whole venue of the war next 
yosr. These are considerstiuns we nan no longer afford 
to leave “ on trust ” to irresponsibility. The hazard of 
opportunism is our rasponsibilitr, and if we fail to 
obtain that responsibility, fail to oompel onr leaders to 
tril us bluntly the faots and retire when they fail, we 
shall find that time, which two years ago was our 
s]>eaiflc ally, will work for the King of Prussia and for 
that reaffirmation of the old feudal Europe which 
Democraoy took up emi to destroy in the flaoil 
gesturo of nodsra timos, 
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Co-operation and Usury 

Mr. S, S. Ttlmaki, writing in the Inst number 
of the Bombay Co-opei'ative Qiiarte)’l>/, annlyso-s tlio 
main reniedie.s suggested by various authoritiu-s 
for the mitigntiou of usury, as well ns the ii.ature 
of indebtedness in rural parts nnd deflnrcs that 
the root of the evil of usury lies not so much iii 
the cupidity of the moi ry Vndrv as in the poverty 
of the bon owing class. The three remedie-s 
ed for usury are: 

(1) The flsing of a legalJmwiouun rate ot interest 
reoovernbie 

(2) The determination of legal maximum awioMof of 
interest reooverable; for instance, the rule of Dninilupat 
whioh is somewhat analogous to Justinian’s law of 
anaiasiamna. 

(3) Empowering courts to go behind a contract with a 
moneydendor, re-open a tranaaction, and rednre the rate 
of interest to what U thought to he ecjuitablo. 

As regards the first there is the ndverso opinion 
that a high rate of interest is not in itself incom¬ 
patible with fair dealing, that no limit of inteics-t 
can be proscnlied for the widely different condi¬ 
tions under which loans are contmeted, tlmt if a 
maximum is fixed, interest will tend to rise 
towards that maximum, and that great ingenuity 
will be exercisoil in circumventing any rules. Tho 
second remedy is vitiated by one result of its opera¬ 
tion that would ensue, t*fs., to force creditors to siio 
for their money earlier than under normal circum¬ 
stances. Government have consiilered it expedient 
to confine the .scope of the jiropo.sod usury law to 
the third remedy. Mr. T.ilmaki proposes that the 
contemplated act m.ay be made to servo as a 
valuable adjunct to the Co-mperativo Societies Act 
nnd suggests that the wonling of the claii.sc.s of 
the bill bo so modifial us to enable Co-operative 
Societies to seek the help of the Courts for the 
settlement of the old debts of their members. 

‘ His remarks are summed up in the following 
passage: 

Mere reiitriotiTe legiRletion of tlio Bort proposed will 
DOt mitigete theexceenea of tfie monoy-lendor to any 
appreciable extent, unleea it ia accompanied by a 
flonatnictive programtne in the menner indjoaled above, 
Bentham'a opinion that the attempt directly to aoppreaa 
giury will only inoreaee the evil will ^nd' oorroboratien 

4 
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in every country. For mere prohibition under penaitiea 
will practically lead to an a^ditiopal charge by indirect 
methoda to cover the rink, though the levy of auc-h 
additional charge might take a very aubtle form. Uaury 
can auccetiKfully be combated not so much by controliing 
tho nioney-lcndcra’methoda aa by guiding and regulating 
the niof -118 of credit. Though as an experiment the 
propoKcd law ia worth a trial, it may be hoped that 
(lovrrniuont will not rest content with this haltiig 
meat urn hilt adopt vigorous atrpa for tho rapid rxteii- 
bion and development not merely of co-operative otedit 
but alao of co opoi atire prodiiclion, diatribolion, and 
Halo, and for tlie eatahliHhment of pledge, bypothcu and 
liidiibtrial baiiki.—all of vvhii ii aie Hure to go a long way 
tiiwaiilH improving the economic condition of the people, 
obviating thereby the chronic necessity of resorting to 
the usurer, 

‘The Problem of Capital in India 

Ml. C. S. Atulriuh*, wiitiny to the V'ealtlt of 
hidia for Docenihei', explains the peculiar nature 
of forci^^n c.-vpitiil iti liulin. Whereas in other 
('oiiiitiies, viz. Jap.Tn nnd Ameiicn, foreign cnpitiil 
is not invested uiidei foieign responsihility, tho 
eiilrepyenenr is the Tintive* who sends to his 
foreign ereditor only a certnin fixed interest, in 
Indiii, the Engli.sh (.apitalisf. not iiicrely lends liis 
iiioiu';', but invoKt.-i it oil his (*«’n responsibility, 
exploit-s the n souifo.f of the Innd and takes nwny 
all the pioiihs, sonictime.*? iaing even Jiciped to 
do .so liy tho Govornnient. 

In Japan, .'i per cent, on the fureign loana goea out aa 

intereht. In India, the aveiage rate of profitH made by 

foreign and enpeuially Engliph eapitaliata ia more than 
10 per cent. Thin is the rt-al meaning of the “Oram” 
in India, apoken of by eeononiie writers. It ia what Sir 
T. Moiihoh overlooks in tho last chapters on Drain in 
his “ Kconomin Transition in India." Althoiign the 
dovehipmaiit of any indm<try of itself benefits the coun¬ 
try, yet by using cheap labour and land, the foreigner 
roakoa huge profits, which ho tranemita home and tbere* 
by draws on tho resources of the country. Fortunately, a 
greater part of the foreign inveatora deal in ootnraereV, 
a phase of industry which ia sure to disappear aa aoM as 
inanufacturea incroaae.'v ifF' fPMgUfi,} 

. We should then, in the futnrertry to Indtaoize so to 
say, foreign capitsl, so that tho profits above a certain 
.interest might he kept in India. We should appeal to 
the Government to take into ita hands tbe railwava ao 
that the profits earned by railway companies might'not 
go to foreign iuv^stors. Wd should try to import eapU 
tal, and not copllnliala. 

Capital, which after tho war, will bo so neces¬ 
sary, can be easily laised in India with Govern¬ 
ment help; nnd Govenimcnt can raise loans easi¬ 
ly and at a low rate of interest in many ways as 
has been recently demonstrated. 
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Some Revelations of the War 

Mr. A. C. ClaytoD, writing in tho Christian 
College Magazine, (Decembor 1917) doscribes iill 
the new little lights that have buoii thrown on tho 
subjects of German tra'ichory and fiiithiessness and 
of the falsity of some neutral nations and allies. 
The 80 -c^led Willy and Nicky telegrams in 190-1 
when the K.aisA’ suggested to thu Tsar th:\t 
Germany and Kus.sia should make an alliance 
hoping that France coulcf not iiupe to statid 
against Qermany and Russia with Aiistiia in the 
back-ground. The story of the telegram by whiel) 
the Kaiser entrapped the T»ar into liiinied 
mobilisation in 1914 deserves to bo told fully. 

Ah Austria would not def^ KuMiia, llic Kxi^rr (iecided 
to entrap Rustna into an acL ot open hoHCjlity. At il.o 
inatanco ot tho Goriuaii autliuriliea a bham uditiun et the 
Berlin beini-othdal newepaper, tlio I.uli“L-.\ii:iriy<i\ nun 
iii«iio<l deularii'{{ that liorniAiiy hud oiduivd nil lier 
troops throughout thu Kmpiro to iiiooili->(’. Of couieu 
ttiiH bhain newspaper uame at uu-u into tlu hiixiH oi 
Kuibian Aiiihasbador in Ueriin, u-id he iiistantly tnlu- 
graphed the nows to hia tievi.-itinciil in Belrug'ad. 
After tho Ainbissador’s tolegraiu hud gaite, thu hhitm 
cJition of tho Lok.U-Anzeiuer whs wiihdrawn, und u 
cwitradiotion ut tho news aboue niohdinuliuri wuh 
publiHhed in a genuine edition. This too uame to the 
KuHHian Aiubassadur, who of course at onco »eiit a 
rec-ond tolegraei correcting his previous inessago. Mr. 
Uorard, who was tho Ameiican Aiuhassudor in Beiliu 
and has puolisboil a book about his expsrieuces there, 
states ihak that second telegram ot the Uussiaii Ambus- 
B'ldor was intentionally delated by tho uuthuMliuS in 
JJurlin for twelve hours. 

Meanwhile tho Tsar’s Govornniout, with only tho lirnt 
tiilcgdni before tiioiii, bulieving that Cioraiany was 
gathering her ariiues to attack Kussia '(which was true; 
had telogruphod rroin one ond of JCussia to snothor 
ordering the Kuasian armies to mobilise. 

This was sufflaionk for tho Kaiser. He told tho British 
^ that it was too late to eonsider modiatsou as Kussia was 
mobilising against Austria and Uermany, and be made 
the mobilisaciou which be had hiuiseif dciliiitclv pro¬ 
voked the oaoMioo tor War with Russia, pretuudiog that 
Russia was the aggreasor. 

The petty treachery of Sweden in Argentina ib 
an illustration of the way in yrhich Gorman 
militarism destroys the true sense of honour in 
all those wjiom it influences. America’s conduct 
in the first years of the War, its over-careful 
neutrality, and the somewhat irritating character 
of its notes to Britain have been atoned for by 
deelamtioD of war with the Oentral Foweri. 


Mr- Fisher s Education Bill 

Mr. Frank Roscoe writing in the Indian 
ICdncation (December 1917) describes the educa¬ 
tional and social effects of Mr. Fisher’s Bill 
which has for its chief purpose, the extension of 
the period of schooling, and of facilities for 
attundiug to the health and physical condition of 
all who an: attending Sehuul. Tho Hill proposes 
that fuil-tiuio attendance shill bo compulsory up 
to l-l, and beyond it, tbci’c siiall be a further 
attend iiico at school, cither part-time up to 18 
or full-tinio up to 16. The broad principle is 
that all the youths of tho country should be under 
systematic training up to the age of 18. Tho 
course in elementary sidiouls is to be supplenient- 
od by special cl.a.s.scs and central schools for 
cookery, laundry, dairy work, etc. The Hill also 
propiises to miike fuller pruvieion for safeguard¬ 
ing the welfaie of children between infancy, und 

school age arid to form ‘ nursery schools’ as it 
wore. The social cHects of the Hill are important : 

It Will ho seen that tho social effects ol tiie proposals 
coiitviiiud in tlie Education Bill are likely to bu far- 
reaching. The cuutiiiuation schools will withdraw a 
considerable nniomit of youthful labour from industry 
and coinmeri-e but this will be compensated lor by the 
increased value ol the labour of adults who have boon 
properly trained. 'L'he practice of employing young 
people tor a few years after ihcy have left Huhool and 
then liisiuisHiiig tlicm to tho ranks of casual labourers 
will bH seroruly discouraged if not stopped altogether 
ond tho poHitiun of the wago-oariior will be improved by 
the abolition of that frioge of iinr-bilied or semi-skilled 
labuuiers that has hitherto been available to compete ia 
tlic labour market and dopioss wages. The abolition of 
all oiiiploymout for wages of children under twelve will 
also havo a good effect on tho labour market in addition 
to its rosiiU-i ua the children themselves. Many oases 
have been revealed where children alteodiog school for 
■j,7 hours uaca woek liave worked for wagos during 40 
hours of the same week, thus permanently damaging 
their physical powers and undoing the work of Che 
Bohool. Money spent on providing sohooling has thus 
been rendered unprofitable to the nation. 

Chief, however, among the proposals having a direct 
social value are those which enlarge tho existing facili¬ 
ties for attending to the health and physical condition of 
all who are attending school. Binoe the period ot 
sohooling is to be extended it will follow that the 
majority of the nation’a children will be kept uodor 
initruotioo in the matter of personal hygiene and bodily 
braining up to the age of eighteen and it ia proposed ftat 
Local Authorities may make arraogementa to provide or 
aid the provision of oentrea for physical trainiog, ' 
playiog'flelda, tobeol batbi and h^daj oanpi for 
lobeol pnpUi. 
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Religion and the Sword 

Mr. Bernard Fielding, writing in the new year 
number of the Theosophiat, says that eccleBiaeitic.i] 
symbolism has always given a prominent place 
to the sword and saci'ed allegory always borrows 
the image of the battle-field. There is u stub¬ 
born link between lieligion and the Sword, 
between the instinct of worship and the instinct of 
warfare. Primitive tradition invested the swoi'd 
with supernatural dignity; and inuumeiable Ingcnils 
describe particular weapons as forged by a myste- 
riouB agency, and proving by significant incidents 
in their career, their occult origin and super¬ 
normal gifts. All the heroes of old had their sword- 
souls. There is good reason to suppo.se the sword 
to be a channel for magic or supernatural power ; 
and the deep-rooted primitive belief in the sword- 
eoul or in-dwelling genius of the weapon cannot be 
very lightly brushed aside. 

The idea of Divine Power is of earlier origin 
the idea of Divine Justice; and the swoid as 
the emblem of power, became for early religious 
thought, the natural emblem of God—mystically 
suggestive of his presence ; a ready means, as it 
were, for his materialisation and showing forth. 

The cult of the swoi-d was terribly genuine 
among the Pagans. Among Greeks, Scythians, 
Goths and heathen Irish, the sword had received 
divine honours. The half-Christianised warrior 
did not put his sword aside and he was the more 
anxious to retain and reverence it which gave 
him a congenial and vivid impression of the 
nearness of the other world. The Church bnp- 
tised his sworil along with him, told him of the 
powerful God that would dwell in his sword in¬ 
stead of the demon and transferred his unquenen- 
able interest in it to a higher plane. The early 
and medinval Ohurch associated the sword with 
the higher things and brought it into contact with 
tbd highest ideals. 


Indian Army Reforms 

Mr, K. C. Koy, writing in the December 
number of the Hindxustan /teview, deciaies that 
there has been a lamentable lack of continuity 
of policy in the past which the creation of an 
Army Council fur India can alone remedy. Mr. 
Koy analyses the urgunisation of the Indian 
Army at present in its vurious ilepartmentB and 
aspects like the Army Councils, Army Head- 
Quarters, Tim Adjlitiiut-Generars Division, 
Quarter-Master Gciier.d’s Division, Ordnance 
Division, Military Woiks, Military flecretary’s 
Division, Army Cuuiuj.'iuds, Divisional and 
Drigtide Comnuinds, Kegiuiental Ollicers, Mili¬ 
tary Finance, Army J>cpartment of Government 
of India, Koyal Jiuliau Murino, etc.; and he 
points to certain remedial measures summed up 
Its follows: 

The pcaition of (he Viceroy sod CioTeruor-Ueneral 
sbould roi:iaiii uiiahured and be io Couiiuit should bo (be 
fiiiel decidmn auihuiitj lu HetUiug auy diffeience of 
Opinion botweeu (ho i.:ouimaodt9r-iii-Cuiot and the pro 
pjsed liKiiaii AiOjy Comioll. With thu (iuveruorebip 
10 all inaj ir provinoeH m view the pomtiun ol (he Coi)i- 
iimudor-ii; Ciuct lu India should be iiuprovod. Another 
itigeiK necesaily iu (bo creation ot a boleetiou Hoard 
ivjicb Will bo teep-'iifcihle tor i^ekctiou of ofiieerH tor 
high military appoiutiuentM and it will aUo. if oiested, 
once lor nil kiiouk iho bottom off the olc-repented 
nli^getioD of nopouein nud b»< li-dvor luUuuuoe. Army 
fiend Quai'torn na nt pmaeiit eouatituted la (op beney 
Viitich cDuuld bo reduced, nu<j ibe Army Couioinnda re> 
e tnhiiabod. Tbe lull uliiiantion of the uinu-power ol India 
for (be At my will be n aiOiuuit problem but the ndrptioo 
ol a system of modified cunscriptiou npplioablo to all 
provinuea may solve ic, and will ootabo nii nltogelher 
niiweloome luenuure an the people are begiooing to re* 
alise that n nation lo arius will be adjudged ounipeteDl 
for belf-Uoverauieot. Already the grant of Uommie* 
Bioue to ludianef after a ceuluiy of discuwion and 
oiritifiam, has brought the Aimy nearer home to the 
Indian miitdand itisnsiep which (he briush Goferomeol 
Will never regret, ibe nvvclopmeul of Defence Forces 
will be one ol the meet iinporiaot questions which 
should be handled with ayinpaUiy nud trust. The Cndet 
Corps io Colleges will be » good move and Uffioeri' 
Tiaiiiiog Corps at lupurtant Uoiversuy ceotres should 
aHo be sstabliahSd. The lodian Hoy hoout Movenest 
in Caloutia has been a great auooeas and may be 
followed >0 other importnot stations. The reooguisa* 
ti'in of (be Imj'oiial bervioe Troops as an integral part 
of the India Aimy, a suggestion made by ft. U. the 
Aga Kban many years ugo, should also be reoenaidered. 
Above ail the fact that (he future enemy may be Asiatio 
rather th oi Furopean may be kept in view in tha 
ersntoal duposltion of the Army aad Navy in India, 
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British Administration in India 

The following extracts, taken from a pn{)er 
preptred by Mr. J. Shinobu, and published 
in n recent number of the Joio'nal of tfie 
Judo Japanese Aeeocialion will servo to illus¬ 
trate tbe annlysis of the causes of Indis’s 
presort discontent from the point of view 
of a cultiu’^1 Jiipanese with a large Itidiitn 
experience. “ The authorities are too bureiuicm- 
tic for the advanced state of India. Secondly, the 
Indian Government makes a racial distinction 
between tbe Indians and the Biitish. Even in 
the judicial court the foimer are treated diller- 
ently from the latter. This seems bo have oUeiid- 

ed Indian feeling more than anything eUe. 

The third cause IB sjiid to be the high handed 
policy of Governors-Generol, Curzon and Miiito. 
Cuizoii came to India with a great hope and 
aspiration, but went home alujost driven as the 
natives’ enemy. If 1 am allowed to criticise the 
Governor from the point of view of a critic, 1 might 
say he ignored what is termed the multitude 
psychology, lie did not know how to adjust his 
buUiant policy to the delicacy of human feeling.” 

Aoother thiog 1 noticed in ludia is tbe conflict of 
idealiBia and realnim, whicb is snuUiei- cause. llie Uii- 
Usn we * nation ot strung realism. It was nut tbeir 
original inbeuuon to Uke possession ot India. At lirst 
seme i£ngUsb merebauts went over to India and tbeir 
prnteuUuu called out government officials. I'heu the 
tear of atwclis Irou tbe nauves neueasitated tbe pre* 
■euue of troupe and then tbe keeping of order and wel¬ 
fare in India made the bnUsb intrude upon tbe adminis¬ 
tration of the Tfountrj. 'Ibusstep by step Uie Bnusta 
insinuated tliemselves into India and tbe Jndian Kupue 
was loimed at last, it was in ibis insiPuatiDg way tliat 
the BriUab got posMsslou of tbeir other oversea territo¬ 
ries. They do not lollow a 10 yeara’ or a 100 j ears’ pro- 
gramme previously formed, but attend to the first neces¬ 
sity leavug the rest to obanoe. Mow, tbe indiaue, on tbe 
oontrary, are bora idealiste, the Bengalese taking the 
Xhey would sooner tbeurise on lundamental poll- 
tiusi philosophy, than oriUmae the •existing aumicistra- 
tive system. The British administration in Jndia is 
oertainiy good, i would not agree with tbuse who would 
call it nuuel or oppressive. But whether the admi¬ 
nistration be good or bad, the Indians would say 
that ttuvretuauif and in prinoiple India should be sd- 
ministered by tbe native iodisns ouly, whereas she is at 
pteaenl ruled ever Oy toreigoera, T'hia is aooafliotof 

reeiisffl uAldeaUaoit ntriidol/ anotiier eaiM ef die- 
fttiaiaM, 


The Present Educational Waste 


Sir G. W. Kekewicb, formerly Secretary to the 
Board of Education, England, writing in a recent 
number of the Mysore Economic Journal dcEciibes 
how the pieeent eyelem of education compels 
many of the ablest of our intellects to remain 
‘latent, sterilised and wasted.' The present system 
has been evolved niid controlled by the wealthy 
classes and the former classes have obtained only 
what has been wrung fioui the lich by pressure of 
nutiibeis. He puts the waste in forcible language 
and wiys that the system in the schools continues 
the waste which is already going on through what 
is called the educational laddei'. 

From Lbo very beginning of tbe ebiid'a life we are 
wasting the material tor building up (lit> State, From 
the very cradle poverty takes ita toll of iDte]lec*^ Later, 
tbe acbool la powcileae to develop tbe intelligence of the 
children of tbe biuma. The evil influence of the home is 
inauperable, and the child ia condemned by our intoler¬ 
able laws to the same life ol ignorance, immorality, and 
drunkenness that its parents led. The children of tbe 
slums aro eliminalod at the outaet from tbe rare for 
ohanoes. The first esxential for tbe prevontion of waste 
of brains is the prevention of poverty and destitution. 

Hu then gives a >cheme by which this enormous 
waste might be prevented or at least minimised. 

The volution is, of course, to bresk down tbe poverty 
bar and tbe clabs bar, which are now working buoh 
immeasurable evil to the State. Bow is that to be done? 
The only vay, ofcouise, is to provide tbe necessary 
money out «t public funds. 

To begii wikb, higher olasies should be attached to 
elementary chools, and children vbould be allowed to 
attend thu-u clavecs until at Icavt eixteen yeara ol age. 
Probably it would bo impoasiblo to make attoodanoe at 
such Claeses compulsury, but at any rate it might be 
optional, and without payment of any fee—State and 
rate support should of course, be given. Such an 
arrangement would enable the parent, putting the consi¬ 
deration at its loweet, to prefit more in tbe long tun 
from the eduoation of his obild, and the child would be 
turned uut more capsblo of earniug bis living, Society 
would profit alao, and tbe hwoligan would probably bo 
extinguished. 

He urges also that tbe Becoedory school and the 
university should be open to rich and poor alike 
that all should have equal oppertunity; and that 
there should be no bur from grade to gradfi 
mainly on account of poverty, 
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India's Fiscal Policv 

The follomog views expressed b}' the Caniulian 
Gazette with regard to the fiscal policy for India 
will be read with interest:— 

Let ae repeat that India ie not, of oonrie, a self* 
governing oolODj, ai Canada was in ; but ehe id a 
partner of oun in this world conflict, Ic ie largely by 
the aid 01 her splendid troope that we ere able at this 
moment to rojoioe over the conquest of Bagdad. Because 
of her oomraoeebip with ue on the baltleflelcii of Europe 
and Adia she has been given a new Btatuk within the 
British Empire, and her formal representation at tlio 
Imperial Conference ie a witnees of that feat. In the 
face of all tbU bow can England go on treating India as 
a mere adjunot of ' Laooiishire ? How can India be 
denied that moat elementary right, to say what type of 
flioal policy best fits her oonditioos and aims ? I^et 
action be deferred till the Imperial Conference has 
declared itself, say some of the Lanoasbiro spokosmoii. 
We oannot oonaeire it possible that the iJominion’M 
representatives at the Conference would fail in sympathy 
with India’s attitude, Uatber would they be inclined to 
aay that the trne Imperialism is to bring India into the 
arena of Imperial Preference, so that as members of one 
Empire we may make our ui.iiy a far more offecUve 
support for the ideals we cberitth. 

Religious instruction 

Discussing the nature and quality of the 
religious instrucliuns given in Kngliijb public 
schools, Jane E. Willk, &.D., S.Tu., ui gee in the 
columns of the School yVorld for December the 
need for the efficient and scholarly training of 
the teacher. The writer points out that religious 
instruction should be given only by those who nre 
specially qualified for that function even as expert 
knowledge is demanded of toncheis of special 
subject. A knowledge of ancient Innguages, and 
a thorough acquaintance with Biblical iiistory and 
ethnology are insisted on. And then the writer 
proceeds 

Max Muller hae affirmed that he who only knows hie 
owa religion knows none, Every teacher of the Holy 
Soripture should hare some knowMge of the great non- 
Christian religious systems, of the religions of primitive 
peoples, and of religious growth and development. This 
knowledge ie obtained in tome part from the study of the 
Old Teetoment, but there are needed also the illustration 
and anforoement obtained from the study of other reli* 
giona. Above all is such study neceissry for ss 
nitiMDS of tbe British Empire, and at this time when 
those of so many different religions and beliefs are fight* 
ing with ue under tbe same flag and for tbe same cause. 

The Writer is not oblivious of the difficulties in 
^mng the requisite religious instruotion to boys 
ftnd of m^tlfuioUi denominatiooi: But 


the most important points are that an adequate place 
should be found on the time-table for religious instruc¬ 
tion, two periods a week being the minimum \ and, as 
i have trii-d to show, that Wd should demand a standard 
of knowledge and efficiency in the tesohor at least not 
lower than that required in other subjects. 

Such special knowledge is most adequately 
provided by a University degree. The University 
of London has been the pioneer in this work and 
most Universities now open theff' theological 

courses to women as well as men. 

« 

Such special knowledge is most adequately provided 
by a Univernity degree. The University uf London has 
been the pioneer, but most universities now open their 
theological courses to wuineu as to men. The London 
pass degree in Theology (which must be taken before 
honours can be atempted in a theological subject) in¬ 
cludes Greek, Hebrew, Church history, Christisn 
doctrine, and philosophy of religion as its compulsory 
subjects, while a six^ mus'. be selected from Christian 
ethics, comparatiTo religioee, and patristic studies. In 
tbe intermediate examination ci-vssical Lvtio and Greek 
and mental and moral philonophy are required. 

For the * Archbubbp'a diploma in Uieology,’Hebrew 
ie not oompulsory, but a high standard of Greek is 
expected. Five subjects must be taken, and the stan¬ 
dard is that of a university degrt o. 

Certiflostes of iossor standing are issued for profioirny 
in religious knowledge by tiio University of Loudon and 
the Csmbridue S)Ddicate. Though in no way compar¬ 
able with a degroo, they are valuable, and might betaken, 
at soiiie cost of time and energy, by those already en¬ 
gaged 10 teaching. 

Count Ilya Tolstoy in America 

Dr. Budhindia Bose of tuwa, writiog in the 
January issue of tbo Modern, Reoittw recounts Lis 
impressions of Count Ilya Tolstoy and tbe latter’s 
views about America. Count Ilya complained bit'- 
terly about the monotony of Americanlife, profes¬ 
sed to be sorely di&uppointed with America, its 
literature, art and architecture, and seemed to have 
very pronounced views on what he termed tbe 
slavery of public opinion in America. He did 
nut believe in any real Christianity existing 
either in America or in Europe. About India 
Count Ilya was most interesting. He was the 
first man of letters to introduce Tagore into 
Russia and translated Tagore’s poems into the 
Russian language. He said that the Russians 
did not dream at all of such a thing as conquering 
the Indian Empire and that the l^end of 
BusiU'b amUtion in Indi^was a pure fatEioatiODi 
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Count lija wns most illuminating \rith refe¬ 
rence to his father Count Leo and said that the 
great Russian is not appreciated so much in 
Europe and Americ.!, as he is in India, Chinn and 
other Oriental countries. 

The Count says of Ids father : 

The epirit of mj father in in perfect aooord with that 
of Indif. For the people of Hii.duitan it is not d'ffioiilt 
to underfitand the point of view of the Ruokian myntio. 
Itnaaia is eobenlislly an Asiatic nonutry, and Tolhtov, the 
gre«te6t UusBinn of our times, was an Asian. Ho is 
widely read in China and India. And of late a special 
Tolstoy,magazine has been brought out in Japan. The 
Russian sage yarded European ciTilizatioii asa“Tar> 
nishod barbarism.” He was utterly ropt-lled by the glitter 
of hollow European society. He sought tor the life of 
simplicity, prayer, and exalted porert.y—the time- 
hououred ideals of Oriental eegos. 

Again we have :— 

Tolatoy was imbued with the spirit of the precepts one 
oai' find in the Vedas, in the writings of Duddhism in 
the teachings of Laotz, the Talmud, the Koran, as well 
as the Bible. He was tho sworn enemy of dogma and 
evorylhiiig dogmatical. Did Tolstoy believe in the 
divinity of Christ ? By tio means. Did be think 
Christianity the best religion in tho world ? Not at all. 
Thoao arc bis words : " Truth, moral and relig.ous, is 
overywhero aud always tho same. I have no predilec* 
tion for Christianity. If 1 have been particulaily 
attracted by the teaching ot Joeus it is because I was 
• born and have lived among Christians, and beoause I 
have found a great spiritual py in disengaging the pure 
doctrine from tho astoiiishii'g falaifications created by 
the Churches.’’ 

An Indian Airman 

Many CanibridgR men, observefi the Cumbridtje 
Review, are flying over wa and land in setirch of 
tlie enemy in the air, on the earth, and under the 
waves. Ong of them ia n gallant young Indian 
who has Kirvived two falls, one of them of a 
nature which has usually been fatal. And this 
is ! his fashion in which he wires of the recent 
rtids on London : 

I returned to duty on September 24, and, as bad luck 
would have it, the Germans begao their night raids that 
very night. I have been kept verv busy since then. I 
hope they may stop their incursions for a day or two and 
givo us a little rest We don't mind their ooming a bit, 
but why do they always ebuote dinner-time for their 
raids P It ia very npaottiagio have to rush away in pur* 
suit of yiem juat as we are sotting down to ness. 

~ Barely there is sometliiny of the Cambridge touch 
about this indomitable leviSy thia Britiah readinesa to 
make the beat of a bad job. Ik ia things like this that 
make ui hopeful of the fntnro of an Indian oapable, some 
day, of taking an equal and bononrable part lb (h* taskp 
and rMpoDiibnitiea of the Empire. 


The Theory of Eternal Progression 


In the Editorial Notes of a recent number of 
tho Vedic Ifeoiein, Professor Ram Deva says that 
not only ancient Indian History but all ancient 
history knocks tho evolution theory on the head 
and tli.it tl.o ancient nations appear to be higher 
specimens of humanity than do the mediffival 
rioo.s, physically, intellectually, and most certainly 
morally and spiritually. Egyptologists like 
Petrie, M-ahafFy, etc^are almost unanimous as to 
the existence of a state of civilisation in ancient 

Egypt* by ma;\n.s inferior to the high civilisa¬ 
tions that the moderns have developed. As 
Eucken says “ The whole would then no longer 
appear .as a continuous assent but would become 
an up and down movement in different phases 
Any progiess which took place under these 
circumstnn':es would at any rate present a 
diflerent appiwrance fx*om wlmt is usually under¬ 
stood by progress." The ancient Egyptian religion 
is certainl) a contradiction of tho Evolutionary 
Hypothesis, It was so lofty and pure in pre-his- 
toric times and degenerated to a gross fetishUm 
only with the advance of times. In all the 
moral bearing of an advanced life, the Egj ptians 
of the early Dynasties were on a plane differing in 
no essential degree from that of modern Christen¬ 
dom. The following passages are interesting;_ 

It may tirr.itarly be said of the aDoiaot Egyptian 
religion that tho conception of God-head which is essen¬ 
tial part cf it is as lofty as that of the modernmost 
religious sad philosophic thinkers of Europe and 
America. Wo quote below a few sublime texts relating 
to the subject from Badge's Egypliar^ Betygion. 

(i). God is one and alone and none other existeth 
with Him ; God ia one, the onewfao hatfamade all things. 

(it). No man krioweth how to know Him, Hie name 
remaineth hidden; Bio name is a mystery unto His 
children, His names are innumerable, they are manifold 
and none knoweth their number. 

(lit). 0«d is truth, and he liveth by truth and Be 
feedetb theiGon, He ie the king of truth. He restetli 
upon tru'b. He fashioneth truth, and Be exeeutetb 
truth, throiishout all the wolid. * 

It (tv). God Himself ia existence, Be liveth in all things, 
and liveth upoo all tbingi. He endoreth without inorease 
or diminution.* 
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Morality and Education 
Morality, says a writer in the Honnd Talk, enfl 
to these words he adds thn emphasis of italics: 
'* Morality is the prnresa of extracting from the 
station which we occupy, and the events which 
happen to us, the highest value that is implicit in 
them," This can only he done by education, by 
developing as Far as possible the faculties that we 
possess, by learning, studying, practising, and 
doing. Latin prose is not taught by rending 
books on “ How to write Latin Prose ” or by 
listening to dissertations from teachers, but by 
wi'iting Latin prose. Goodness is not learnt from 
8 ermon.s or from ethical instruction, but it is 
acquired by doing good deeds. The sole end of 
education is that the citizen should do good deeds. 
Elucation is not limited to the influences of the 
form-room ; it begins in the cradle and does not 
end till death. But, so far ns concerns school 
education, the important thing is that the teacher 
should have in mind and be constantlv conscious of 
the real aim of education, so that it may influence 
all his teachings, all his actions. Otherwise, 
observes the Schoolmm, the moreimmodiate aims, 
such fls passing examinations, tui-ning out good 
correspondent clerks, and the like, come to 
exercise sway over his mind, and his educational 
influence is the poorer. 

language and Self-Government 
Mr. Bernard Houghton, in an article contri¬ 
buted to a reoent issue of the Spectator, exposes 
the absurdity of the notion that the multiplicity 
of languages and races is a serious obstacle to the 
grant of Self-Government to India. “The 
plain fact,” says Mr. Houghton, “is that nearly 
all India, without distinction of race or language 
or creed is united in a demand for a substantial 
measure of Self-Government. This demand is 
not fictitious. It is mot the cry of a few agita¬ 
tors. On the contrary it springs from the heart 
'*U^the people, in it their very soul speaks. 
Merob^nt, lawyer, shopkespar, landholder, prince 
peASAEb have alike embraced tbeloauee;** 

..Xih • I 


Order and Progress 

J. F. Green writing in the pages of the Poet^t- 
viii Ifeview for December, points out 

The eflTect on the war has been lamentable in 
the weakening of the resistanoe to Germany, 
thus enabling that Power to send troops to help 
Austria to swoop down upon Italy, though, no 
doubt, the result would not have b^n as 'disaat- 
rous had it not been for treachery in a portion of 
the Italian Army. If discipline can be restored 
in the Russian Army, as well as order ^n the 
country, we may yet see a revival of the military 
oflTenaive against Germany, and Russia taking an 
effective part in the war. But a revival ef order 
is a sine qua von. Russia, like other countries, 
must learn that “order is the condition of all 
progress,” and that “ progress is always the object 
of order." 


INDIA IN INDIAN AND FOUEIGN PERIODICALS. 


The Genesw of the Presfnt Situation in ‘ 
India. [“ The Round Table,” December, 1917,] 

The Educational Prohlem of Indian Nationa¬ 
lism. By K. M. Pannikkar, n. A. (Oxon.) 
M. B A. a. [“ Tho Modern Review " January, 
1918.} 

India: A Member op the British Common¬ 
wealth. By An Indian Thinker. [“ Ewt 
ii West,” December, 1917-] 

The Chalk Industry op Dacca. By Mr. N. 0. 
Sen Gupta. [“The Bengsl Co-operative 
Journal” November, 1917.J 

Progress op Co-oprration in Bombay Presiden¬ 
cy. [“The Bombay Co operative Quarterly * 
December, 1917.] 

Communal Representation in Local Bomtik By 
the Hod, Mr. Yakub Hasan and Mr. T. A, 
Ramalinga CXietty. {“The Local Self- 
Government Gazette” De^iember, 1917.] 

India and Women Doctors. By Lady Muir - 
Mackenzie. [“ The Asiatic Review," November 
1917.] 

Economic Reform in India. By Eoonomuus, 
[“The Wealth of India,” December, 1917.] 



QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE 


Mrs. Besant’s Message to the People of India 

With the Viceroy comes from far off Britain 
a special Messenger from the Throne itself, 
one of His Majesty’s Ministers, to bring us 
the Emperor’s Love and Justice r Love, that shall 
win us to forget what we have suffered ; Justice, 
that shall offet to us the Rights which other 
Peoples have had to wrench by force from the 
fast-closed fists of Sovereigns less wise, and less 
observant of the high Dliarma of a Nation’s Ruler. 

What does this Justice mean to the highly- 
educated classes of the Indian people ? It means 
that they will have power placed in their hands to 
carry out the resolutions which they have been 
passing in the National Congress for three-and- 
thirty years. They will passan Elementary Edu¬ 
cation Bill which, in the words of the Japanese 
Emperor, will leave no ignorant family in a village, 
no ignorant member in a family. Tlioy will so 
deal with the tariffs that the bounties given ex- 
«:lusively to India by Nature will bring to her 
from foreign Nations the wealth she needs to im¬ 
prove her own people, for the advantages given 
by Nature should fall back upon the people as 
fertilising rain on the parched field. They will 
aboli.sh the coercive legislation which has been in¬ 
vented to crush out expressions of righteous die. 
content, discontent due to the wrong methods and 
mistakes inevitable under the rule of a foreign 
bureaucracy, alien in language, customs, babits, 
from the people whom they rule. To the highly- 
educated classes, Justice means heavy responsibi¬ 
lity and strenuous exertion, with the joy of ren¬ 
dering happy and prosperous the people from 
whom they have sprung, the relatives in hundreds 
of theusands of villages in which their ancient 
families have lived for uncounted generations. 
" Born of the people, how should they not serve 
the people ? ” For India has no classes, separated 
from each other by dividing gulfs, such as exist 
in the West between th^ noble and the peasant, 
U 


What does Justice mean to the active, out-of- 
door class, tho class that, if poor, now goes into 
the Army and the Police, or, if noble, would go 
into them if they offered a career to Indians, the 
inborn warrior cla.ss, that is restless and diseon> 
tented, because its surging onergio'* seek action? To 
them, oftun now tbo naughty boys ” of f.t iiilies, 
it opens up a career suited to them, in au Indian 
Army and Navy and Police, composed of Indians 
and officered by Indians, in which the bravest and 
the best disciplined, shewing powers of leadership, 
shall have an open road to the highest posts of 
command, the very qualities which now cause 
disturbance being yoked to the service of the 
Motherland, her protectors against foreign 
aggression, her guardians Against disorder within. 

What does Justico mean to the huge masses of 
the people, now toiling without hope, and suffer¬ 
ing without relief, the masses who now labour 
that others may enjoy, who create wealth which 
they do not shai'o, the producors, whether of food 
or of articles of necessary use or of pleasure, and 
see the food stream outwards while their families 
are left hungry, the products of their hands going 
to others while their cottages nre void of comfort? 
To them Justice means that the labourers’ food 
and seed for the next sowing shall be the first 
charges on the crops his toil has raised ; that the 
Panchayat shall be re-established, so that he shall 
manage his own village business ; that the village 
officials shall again be village servants instead of 
village tyrants, th i L he shall have replaced in hie 
village the village school, teaching his boys and 
girls that they may become more clever and use¬ 
ful in village life ; and that any boy or girl clever¬ 
er than others may be able to go on to higher 
schools, a way being opened also from these to 
the University, less painful and hard than that 
now existing. 

For what is Justice? It is giving to every 
man bis birthright, and that birthright is 
dom, Swaraj, Home Rule, 
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UTTERANCES OF THE DAY 


lord Carmichael on Self-Government 

Speaking in November last at the Royal 
Colonial Institute, l^ondon, Lord Carmichael 
observed:— 

We in this room would perhaps agree in 
thinking that the value of India to the Empire is 
almost inestimable, but how many among the 
general mass of people in this country, or in our 
colonies, really appreciate it ? Perhaps we may look 
forward to a clearer appreciation after the War is 
ended. If trade increases between India and 
the Commonwealth, there will be much more of 
mutual understanding. 

I do not believe that we could form an Empire- 
partnership which professed to treat equally 
Self-governing and non Self-governing partners. 
Self-Oovernment within the Empire is, I believe, 
attainable by India. It may be long before she 
attains it, but I honestly believe she will deserve 
to attain it, and I should like to see it clearly 
stated by those who have a right to do so that, it 
will be aimed at. Meanwhile, even the smallest 
step in that direction is worth taking. There is 
a danger, no doubt, of Indians overrating at 
times the importance of India, but it is no greater 
than the danger of the people in our Self-Govern¬ 
ing Dominions underrating it. More accurate 
knowledge is the safeguard against both dangers. 

What is most needed just now there is a 
wise guidance of the spirit of discontent. We 
British people have given full opportunity to the 
discontent to grow, and I believe we can do much 
to guide it. The discontent may lead to disaster, 
if through it Indians lose their sense of propor¬ 
tion, but it will lead to triumph if through it 
Indians learn to share in the work of a 
partnership not with Britain only, but-with all 
those lands who look to Britain as their Mother, 

In such a partnership all the partners must 
respect themselves, and all must respect each 
‘3ther. The Self-Governing States of the Empire 
fiav^^^pble future before thepn, evep if it be 


that India must pass out of the Empire, but their 
future will, I believe, be nobler if the men of our 
race learn, in facing problems, to think how 
those problems strike men of another race whose 
ideal.a may be no less lofty because they are rooted 
in other traditions than ours. Without some 
form of Government which gives them a ,respect 
for themselves, bow can any people win the 
respect of others ? Certainly for n time, perhaps 
for a long time, we in the United Kingdom must 
support India In the exercise of such rights of 
paitnership as may be given her, and it is 
undeniable that if India is not to lose what she 
has gained, our support of her must at times take 
the shape of control. The other partners, the 
Self-governing Dominions, must be expected— 
perhaps for a long time—to watch India with a 
jealous eye, and to try to keep her from extending 
her rights, lest, while still weak herself, she 
should weaken others. 

Lord Islington on Self Government 

Old ide-as die hard, and in some quarters lhave 
no doubt it is still thought that India is a back¬ 
ward and undeveloped dependency with a vast 
population relying for government on a small 
band of Englishmen who control the public 
services. This was not a correct description of 
India 20 years ago ; still less is it so to-day. vlt 
is quite true that India does not possess self- 
government in the accepted sense, as recognized 
by the self-governing Dominions : but fhe does 
claim, by reason of her size, geographical 
position, volume of trade, intellectual and political 
development, military value, and, last but not 
least, by her proved loyalty to the Crown, that 
her exceptional position should now be recognized, 
and that she should be admitted as an articulate 
member to discussions affecting the Empire as a 
whole. This claim, 1 venture to urge, merits the 
sympathetic consideration of all who are concerned 
with the wider aspects of Imperial develop¬ 
ment.— Addrt$» in opming a diteumon on India 
and th« Empire, 



FEUDATORY INDIA 


Mysore Railway 

The Maharaja of Mysore recently opened a new 
line of railway between Mysore City and Arsikere, 
a distance of over one hundred miles. Tiie new 
linA, which is expected to cost Us. 8| lakhs, will 
tap the rich valleys of the Lakshmanatirtha, the 
CauverjT and #iie Iluiuavatbi and will form an 
important through Imk between the metre gauge 
system of Central and Southern India. The line 
is one of the loftiest plateau railways in India. 


Indian Ruling Chiefs' Council 

A meeting of the Indian Ruling Chiefs and 
others sat at Patiala from the 4th to the lObh 
Dec. to discuss the lines on which a permanent 
institution, like a Chiefs’ Council or chamber, 
could best bo established for the consideration of 
(juustions alTccting tho Feudatory States. As is 
well known it has long been the desire of many of 
ftie Chiefs that their annual conference should bo 
placed on a permanent basis, and to this end it 
has been necessary that some kind of constitution 
vshould be dmwn up. Among tho Chiefs present 
were their bighno.s 80 s the Maharaja of Bikanir, the 
Maharaja of Alwar, the Maharaja of Patiala and 
the Cam Sahib of Nawanagar. Some other States 
sent their Devians to represent their Chiefs. A 
number of prominent Indians from British Terri' 
tory were also present on special invitation, among 
them being the Hon. S. P. Sinha, Sir Aii Imam, 
the Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, the 
Mon. Mr. V, S. Srinivasa Sastry, the Hon. Mr. 
Samarath and the Hon. Mr. C. Y. Chintamani. 

Native States and Honfe Rule 


“ CiviliB,” writing in the Jeiatic Jieview upon 
“ India and the National Idea,” writes:— 

” The Native States enjoy a praotio^ autonomy 
under the suzerainty and guidance of England, 


but in any scheme for Indian federation,, they 
would necessarily be left out, thus constituting 
gaps in the united fabric. At present England 
is so obviously the leading power that in the 
political union which she has established the 
<lueKtion of the relative position of the Provinces 
or of that of the Native States towards them has 
never arisen. But if that power were withdrawn 
those States would not, and could not consistently 
with the dignity to which every Oriental gives an 
almost exaggerated importance, accept the advice 
and guidance of any Native Government which 
might be set up. Thus they would remain 
isolated, dependent entirely upon themselves, 
without that support which the presence of the 
imperial Government naturally gives them, and 
to some extent deprived of those external honours 
and dignified amenities which they obtain under 
the present system, and which do, in fact, mean 
more than they sound.” 

University Extension 

During two days’ visit on the 26th and 28bh 
January to Bangalore and Mysore, the Calcutta 
University Commission visited various institutions 
attached to the Mysore University. 

In a statement supplied to the Commission the 
Mysore University authorities, after giving the 
history and significant features of the University 
gives additional information that law courses will 
probably be instituted in July and that 
steps are being taken to provide for courses 
of studies in teaching medicine, agriculture 
and mining and metallurgy at no distant 
date. It is also in contemplation to institute a 
Higher standard of post-graduate training and 
research work in practical science, The total 
strength of the University Colleges is CD9, and 
437 students attend collegiate high school classes 
under the University supervision. Thirteen 
endowments have been accepted so far by the 
University and their aggre^te value comes 
Rs. 98,637. 



INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA 

-- 

• Indians In the Colonies. Indentured Labour 


Afr. M. K. Gandhi mo7ed the following BesO' 
lution at the laat Calcutta Congress ; 

The Congi'ess re-expresses its rogi'et that the 
British Indians of South Africa and Eist Africa 
still labour under disabilities ^hich mntennlly 
affect their trade and render their residence 
difficult and unjustly and unduly restricts their 
moTement to and in these parts of the Empire 
and hopes the local authorities wilt realise their 
responsibility to the Indians who have, inspite of 
disabilities, taken their full share in the war by 
raising corps and otherwise remove the disabilities 
complained of and authorises the President to cable 
the substance of the resolution to the respective 
local authorities. 

“ Prohibited immigrants ” 

It will be recalled, says an up country paper, that 
BO lately as in November last, t\yo Punjabi 
Barristers-at-Law, Messrs. Badniddin and Ghulam 
Rasul, were not allowed to land either at Mom* 
bassa or in Zanzibar where they intended to start 
legal practice. To add insult to injury, the 
Jinmigration authorities sought shelter for their 
action behind the plea that they wei-e “ prohibited 
immigrants ” and every effort on the part of the 
President of the Rtitish East Africa Indian 
Association failed to dislodge them from this 
position. A telegram to the Chief Secretary to 
the Governor proved equally futile, for the Chief 
Secretary was directed by His Excellency to reply 
that “ he regrets that he is not prep.arcd to inter, 
vene.” This attitude on the part of the 
responsible Government of a British Pro¬ 
tectorate can only be taken as a denial of the 
just rights of a British Indian subject. The 
Government of India ‘should do every thing in 
their power to bring about a change for the 
».^tter in the attitude of the Colonies and Pro- 
jjeebaratee concerned. 


The following Resolution was paseed by the 
Congress at its last sitting at Calcutta:— 

This Congress is of opinion that the report of 
the Inter-Departmental Committee which recently 
sat in London to consider the question of^inden- 
tured labour is not calculated to* deal with the 
evils of identured labour. This Congress is 
further of opinion that nothing short of complete 
abolition of indentured labour, whether described 
as such or otherwise, can effectively meet the 
evils which have been admitted by all concerned 
to have done irreparable harm to the labourers 
and this Congress records it grateful appreciation 
of the services rendered to the cause by Mr. C. F. 
Andrews who at considerable risk to health 
journeyed to the Fiji Isles and is still labouring 
for the welfare of the Indians residing in those 
Isles. 

Indian Emigrants to Ceylon 

^ a 11 » 

Mr. Karumxittn Tbisgaraja Cbettiar, of 
Ramnad, who is the author of the monographs, 
(1) Emigrant Difficidiir^ at Mandapam, (2) Indian 
Emigrution on Veylon E8tate9,ai\<^ (J) Indian Emi' 
granta on Ctylon Eatatea, is known to hold decided 
views on the question of coolie emigratior to 
Ceylon, Monograph No. 1 contains,in a collected 
form the views expressed by the Press and the 
public on the Ceylon quarantine regulation difficul* 
ties. Monograph No. 2 is the author’s report of # ‘ 
private enquiry conducted by himself on the 
condition of Indian coolies on Ceyion estates. 
Monograph No. 3 constitutes the author’s 
criticism of the recent inquiry conducted by the 
Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Marikkayar and Mr. N, 

E Marjoribanks, 1. C. B. The publication of 
these pamphlets is sure to add to the useful 
services already rendered by the author to the 
coolie population on Ceylon estates. 



INDUSTRIAL & commercial SECTION 

-- 

The Railway Conference however, no likelihood of a reversion to former 


A meeting of the Railway Conference 
Association was held at Delhi on the 7tb : 
January, attended by representatives of all the 
Indian railways. 

Sir Robert Highet presided. After ezploining 
the reason whiA had led to the postponement of 
the Conference from October in Simla to January 
in Delhi, be referred to tRe effect of war condi¬ 
tions on the railways. Since October, 1916, he 
said, the Indian railways bad come through a 
critical period and their resources had been 
severely taxed. Sir Robert Higbet gave some 
interesting statistics relating to the diversion in 
the transportation of coal between the Bengal 
coal fields and Bombay and Karachi from the sea 
route via Calcutta to the nil-rail route. As re¬ 
gards the reduction of the train services it had 
been found necessary to discourage travelling by 
increasing fares, and to prevent dislocation of goods 
•traffic the Government had very reluctantly 
prohibited the sale of tickets to Allahabad for the 
gi eat Kumbh Mela. He expressed regret that 
more progress had not been made in the 
standardisation of carriage and wagon details. 

After discussing risk notes, the safety of lady 
paasengers, and goods classifications, Sir Robert 
Uigbet gave 9 brief review of the part which 
Indian railways bad played in the conflict which 
had been raging for the past three years. Public 
convenience bad had to give * way to military 
requirements to a large extent. This necessitated 
a curtailment of the ordinary train service and in 
order to discourage the public from travelling 
unnecessarily certain concessions had been 
suspended and coaching fares had been raised. 
This action had been taken solely with the object 
of reducing traffic, not increasing revenue. In 
view of the high earnings of the railways sugges¬ 
tions had been made that the suspended 
oonoessioDs should be re-introduoed, There was, 


conditions so long as the military demands on 
their resources should continue. 

Madras Engineers’ Conference 

The Second Conference of Local and Municipal 

Engineers, Madras, was opened on December 29, 

by the Hon. Diwan Bahadur P. Rnjagopala- 

chariar. In the course of bis opening address 

Mr. RajHgopalachariar said ;— 

Your work is so imporbsot and is becoioing so 
inoraasinglr difficult and the problems which you will 
have to face in the future will be ao much more 
complicated that it is necessary for all of you to see 
that yoar efforts ate oo-ordinated as far as possible and 
to acquaint yourselves with what is beieg done in other 
distnota in professiooal na well as io aduiioiatratlve 
matters. Beooe the value of your Assooiatioo to the 
public as well aa to youi selves. 

Soap-Making in India 

The l^izam’s Government intend opening a 
soap factory at Hyderabad and in this connection 
Mr. Palairet, Director of Industries and Com* 
merce, Hyderabad, has been to Calicut to inspect 
tbe Government soap factory with a view to 
using it as a model in respect of plant, working 
etc. It is understood that the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment too propose establishing a soap factory at 
some suitable centre in that presidency, and that 
in the near future there ia Mlmost a certainty of 
several similar factoiies being . established in 
various provinces of India. The recent visit to 
Malabar of Mr. Mead, Director of Industriee, 
Bombay Presidency, was for tbe express purpose 
of studying oil and soap-making industries on the 
spot. 

India’s Industrial Expansion 
Addressing tbe East India Association at the 
Caxton Hall, Sir Charles Armstrong said that the 
industrial expansion of India could only be achieved 
by tbe free import of capital and a feeling of 
assurance in the future. Lord George Hamilton, 
who presided, expressed the opinion that after 
the War India would have to adopt some form of 
Ttaperial Preference. 



AGRICULTURAL SECTION 


Bengal Agriculturists' Conference 

The first Bengnl Agiiculturists’ Oonfeience 
was held at Calcutta on the 30th Decem¬ 
ber last in the Muslim League Pandiil 
under the presidency of Mr. C. R. Das. 
Some of the agricultural officers, Zemindars, 
and other leading men were also present. 

Mr. Wahed Hosein, b.l., Vakil, then described 
how the peasants could be helped. AtMymen- 
sing the peasants cultivated potatoes but the crop 
was always unsatisfactory as the potatoes were 
too small. On appealing to the Agricultural 
Department it was found that the Department 
bad produced big potatoes in Mymensir.g. The 
ryots were taugbt the process of raising big 
potatoes. Dr. Harakali Sen of Dinajpur de:<cribed 
the woes and wants of the peasants and he ap¬ 
pealed to the president and others to do their 
utmost to alleviate the distress of the peasantry. 

The President read Sir Rabindranath 
Xagore'e letter expressing his sympathy with 
the Conference and regret at his unavoidable 
absence. 

Mr. D.ts then delivered his presidential address 
in the course of which he pointed out:— 

Though be was uot ae agriculturist himself, Le had 
heard of their troubles and grievancoe wherever he had 
gODS. He would uol certainly try to please the rich 
alone and he had never doneso. His beert always ached 
for the poor though he knew be had not done his duty 
thoroughly towards the poor ia the past. He had, huw- 
over, begun to atooa for his sin and bo would devote 
himself to the service of the poor and go on atoning for 
his past negleot. It wm a very happy sign that so many 
tbousauds of agrioulturiats aod their friends sod «ytn- 
pathiiera were present in the meeting and he hoped 
that by their united action the agrioulturistH would g un 
their ends. The peasants most not think that they 
ware lower in any way than the others. The peasants 
were the real masters of the situation. The oouotry 
would never rise unless the lot of the peasaLts were 
improved. 

Mr. Das having vacated bis seat owing to an 
engagement, Col. U. N. Mukherji was called on 

bo preside. At this time Mr. Gandhi and Pandit 
^i^dan Mohan Malaviya entered. On being re- 
speak, tfie former said:— 


Agriculture was the principal oocopation of the Indians 
and that it was an honourable prefeasion. The 
speaker had worked among agriculturists and knsw all 
their wants, grievancss, ooraplaints, and needs. He 
would, however, very soon take to agrieulture himself 
and try to do what be oould to improve the lot of the 
peasantry. He sincerely hop^ that the peasants would 
vary soon improve their oondition. 

Fandit Malaviya then spoke as follows ;— 

It was easy for them to speak of their sympathy with 
the peasants but to prove their symipithy thby must 
make themselves aericuiturists and thus suffer the 
troubles. How greatly the peasants suffered from all 
sorts of troubles owing ^ extreme poverty was Welt 
known to all. To ameliorate their oonditiona they 
should have agricultural societies all over the country. 
Tbeeduoatsd piople must also mix and actually mess 
with the poasants freely. If the educated gentlemen 
did BO, the lot of peasants might improve. If theeduoated 
gentlemen explained to the peasants the things and the 
facts they'knew that would help the poor pessauts greatly. 
The nation lived in tbo cottages. It was the peasants who 
supplied the rich and the educated with the good food 
and clothes while the peasants themselves were ill fed 
and ill clad. If the educated gentlemen exerted them¬ 
selves even oDoe a week to help the poor peaaanta, much 
good would be done to the country aod improvements 
would be peroeived soon. The sgnouUurists must be 
taught to dispense with the services of the Police as 
much as poBsible sod try to settle their petty differences, 
civil and criminal, with the help of the Ancfaayatii. The 
Polii-e themselves should be made to help the people as 
brothers. If the people themselvaa improved the sani¬ 
tation of the villages that would, do great good to the 
country. At Charaparan where Htf. Gandhi was working" 
at present thousands had got goitfe and elephantiasis and 
Mr. Gandhi was determined to free Champaran of that 
troublesome disease. The educated young men of 
Calcutta might go to the villages once ever? week and 
at least read and explain to the villtgers some good 
books. If tbe educated young men would do sometting 
of the Sort every week the lot of the peasants would 
improve soon. 

The Conference pn^aed resolutions on the need 
for (1) agncultural societiee (2) la'ws protecting 
the tenant’s rights (3) usury law, (4) free 
agricultural education, (5) co-operative banks 
(6) pasture lands (7) laws prohibiting tbe extor¬ 
tion of Abwabs (B) special representation (9) 
Pancliayats (10) affiliation of agricultural 
societies (11) trial of looting by ordinary law, 
in Bengal, (12) and commission toenqtiire into 
their economic conditions. 

Col. Mukherji in his concluding addrecs refer¬ 
red to the scourge of malaria in Bengal and the 
means to prevent it. The next Confeienoe was 
invited to Natore by the Hon. Mr. Asbraf, 



NOTICES OF BOOKS 

[only short notices appear in this section.] 


Gandhi's Speeches and Writings G. A. Natesnn 
6i Co., Maiirafl, Prico Re. 1-4 
This is aa authorised and np-to-dnte collection 
of Mr. Gandhi’s Speeches and Writings. The 
subject matter has been arranged under six 
sections: The South African Indian Question; 
Itidiane* in the Colonies; Passive Resistance ; 
Jail Experiences; Indian Problems and Miscel¬ 
laneous Contributions. .\n interesting feature of 
the book is the addition of numerous portraits of 
Mr. Gandhi’s friends and fellow-workers and 
some cartoons illustrative of different phases of the 
great struggle in South Africa. 

The Case for Home Rule. By Mr. N. C. Kelkar, 
D.A., i-.T.,u. Indian Homo Rule Jjeagiie, 
Poona. 

We have had an abundant crop of literature on 
the subject of the Congress-League Scheme of 
Self-Government for India. Mr. Kelkar’s is pre¬ 
eminently the most exhaustive of such treatises, 
with a wealth of facts, Bgures and arguments 
which we may always expect from the indefatig¬ 
able editor of the ifakratta. Pressure of space has 
forbidden us from printing in this number charac¬ 
teristic passages from Mr. Kelkar's volume. 
We propose to give long extracts from it in our 

PVbruary Number. 

• - - 

Sarojini Naidu's Speeches and Writings- 

G, A. Natesan ds Co., Madras. Re. 1. 

This is an attempt to present for the first time 
under one cover an exhaustive and comprehensive 
collection of the speeches and writings of Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu, the talented Indian poetess. The 
collection includes her speecbe* at the various 
sessions of the Congress, the Indian Social and 
Theistic ponferences. To make the volume 
(juite up-to-date, the speeches delivered by Mrs. 


Cartoons from “Hindi Punch" for 1917 - Edited 
by Bnrjorjee Nowiorjee,. Bombay (G. A. 
Natesan Co., Madras.) Price Rs. 1-12-0. 

The eighteenth annual publication of the Hindi 
Punch is as varied and interesting as ever. At a 
glance, the cartoons are a fair repi'esentation of 
tho political and social history of the year 1917. 
We congratulate the Editor on the excellence of 
many of the War cartoons that have appeared in 
the pages of the Hindi Punch. 

The Mercantile Directorv of Japan- Laxmi- 
chand Dossabhoy Si Bros., Apollo Street, 
Bombay, (G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras.) 
Price Us. ,^-0-0. 

This is a publication of some consideiable size, 
about four hundred pages, containing useful 
information about J.apan, the country, its people 
and industries. The Directory will come handy 
to merchants and manufacturers desiring to keep 
themselves in touch with Japan, whose industrial 
and commercial importance has-been so vastly 
enhanced by the war. 

“ Dailv Mail" Year Book— 1918. Ed. by David 
■Williamson, Aesociated Newspapers Ltd., 
London, 

This i.s the eighteontb annual publication of the 
“ Year Book. ’’ It abounds in information of all 
kinds indispensable for every newspaper reader. 
There are a number of special articles on different 
subjects besides the short biogiaphies of prominent 
persons and the Y. C’s. since the W.ar began. 

The Governance of India. By Babu Govinda 
DaSjQ, A. Natesan ifc^Co., Madras. Price Rs, 3. 
“ The Governance of India” is a hand-book of 
living practical politics, a node meewn for 
active politicians. The chapters dealing with 
the reform of the India Office, the Imperial 
Government, the Native States and the Provin¬ 
cial and other Local Governments are full of 


Sarojini Naidu during her recent visit to Madras 
and at the last Oongreas at Oalcutta have also 
been added. 


Nugg^tions at once fruitful and opportune. There ^ 
is also a soheme for a more appropriate eonetkfT- 


tion for Native States. 




DIARY OF THE MONTH 


December 18. The Annual meeting of the 
U, P Co-operetive Conference met to-day, 
Pift Honour Sir James Meston opening the 
proceedings. 

December 19. Vigorous ofiensive in the Anglo- 
French front. 

December 20. Speech in the House of Commons 
by Sir. Lloyd George on the food problem and 
the Military situation. 

December 21. Opening of the Madras Indus¬ 
trial Exhibition by H. E. the Viceroy. 

December 22. Convocation of the Punjab Uni¬ 
versity. 

December 23. French destroyers sunk two 
enemy submarines between Tarento and Itoa. 

December 24. Meetings of the Bengal Zaaiin- 
dars’ Conference and the Bbatia Conference 
at Calcutta. 

December 25, Speech in the Italian Chamber 
by Signor Orlando. 

December 26. Opening of the Congress at 
Calcutta. 

December 27. Sir James Meston laid the foun¬ 
dation stone of the Shiah College at Lucknow. 

December 28. Meeting of the Indian Industrial 
Conference. 

December 29. Meeting of the Jain Swetamber 
Conference. 

December 30. Moetings of the Moslem League, 
All-India Cow Conference, and the Social 
Conference, in C-ilcutta. 

December 31. Mahiraja Bahadur Baghunath 
Baran Singh Deo, died to day. 

January 1. Opening of the Food Exhibition by 
Lord Ronaldshay at Oalcutta. 

January 2. H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore 
cut the first sod of the Mysore Arsikere line. 

January 3. Turkish attempt to re-capture Jeru¬ 
salem foiled. 

c- 

Tanuary 4. The Defence of India Act waa 
/ imaended, 


January 5. Opening of the Faridpur Agricultu¬ 
ral and Industrial Exhibition. 

January 6. Sir James Meston’s farewell address 
at the Police parade in Allahabad. 

January 7. The Railway Conference met at 
Delhi to-day. 

January 8. Important statement by Kfr. Lloyd 
George on the aims of the Alli^, 

January 9. The Indian Science Congress met 
at Lahore. 

January 10. Anglo-French progress continues 
in the West. 

January 11. The Americen Secretary of War 
Mr. Baker, has announced that there are nearly 
one and-a-half million American troops ready 
for service. 

January 12. Dr. D. N. Mullick, of the Calcutta 
University, lectured to-day at Lahore on the 
Planetary System Ancient and Modern. 

January 13. There was intense duel between 
the French and the Germans at St. Quentin. 

January 14. Important statement in the House 
of Commons by Sir A. Geddes. 

January 15. A Coal Conference was held in 
Calcutta to-day. 

January 16. German ofiensive in the West. 

January 17. Italians capture 291 prisoners. 

January 18. The Bobheviks have arrested the 
Rumanian Legation and confinej its members 
in the fortress of St. Peter and 8t. Paul. 

January 19. The fifth Annual Madras Law 
Dinner took place to-day, the Hon’ble the Chief 
Justice of Madras presiding, 

January 20. Sir Chunder Madbava Qboefa, 
retired Judge, Calcutta High Court, died at 
Calcutta. 

4 

January 21. Death of Sir Beauchamp Duff in 
London. 

January 22. Sir Edward Carson’s resignation 
from the War Cabinet. 

Sir J. 0. Bose lectured at the Royal Opera 
House, Bombay. 
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Literary 

AH IHDIAN ACAUBUr. 

Aq informal meeting was held on the 14th 
January to consider the feasibility of forming nn 
Indian Academy. Dr. Scott presided. 

Jagadguru Sbri Shankarachnrya said that since 
their last deliberations he had receiv^ many 
letters of sympathy from all parts of India. Mr. 
Montagu had written elpi-essing his sympathy 
end Lord Willingdon had sent a letter thoroughly 
appreciating the soheme. Letters had also been 
received fram Sir RamkriBboa Bhandai-kar, Sir 
Subramanya Aiyar, Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar, 
Dr, Haraprasad Sbastri and many others. He 
knew the ideal of the French Academy was a 
very high one, but they should try gradually to 
work towards that end. He was going on a long 
tour throughout India and he would put this 
question before the many Indian princes whom 
he would meet. They should make a small begin¬ 
ning towards their goal. 

CALCUTTA LITBBART SOCIETY. 

The forty second anniversary of the Calcutta 
Literary Society was eelebrated on the 5th 
January, in the ball of the Uetigal Theosophical 
Society, College Square. On the motion of 
Kumar Sbri Fuuchanan Mukberjee Bahadur, 
seconded by Mr. Juanendra Nath Mullick of 
Pataldanga, $r K. Q. Qupta was voted to the 
chair. The proceedings commenced with the chant* 
ing of vedic hymns by Pandit Haridas Shastii. 
The founder-Secrebary, Mr, Sham Lai Dey, next 
read the annual report, which was a record of 
sattefaotory progrms. 

Af{er the adoption of the Report Mr. Sachindra 
Nath Mukherjee delivered an eloquent address on 
** The call of the New Age.” The lecturer spoke 
on the need of living a larger, fuller and nobler 
life for the purpose of self-realisation and spoks 
of social service ai being the gospel of the modern 
age and pointed to the Urge field that existed in 
13 


this country for humanitarian work. Mr. S. P. Roy, 
Bar-at-ldw, thanked the lecturer for his impressive 
address. Dr. Satish Chunder Vidyabbusan 
next pleaded strongly fora Building Fund for the 
Society. 

Sir K G. Qupta then said that Mr. .S.icblndra 
Nath Mukherjse's eloquence convinced iiiin that 
oratory was not going to be dead in Beog.il. He 
pointed out the neceissity of endowing the Society 
^ with a suitable habitation and gave valuable 
advice for making the scheme a success. The 
President then re.ad a thoughtful paper on the 
progress of literary activity in Bengal since 
the days of R'lja Rammohon Roy, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Proqrbss aho History. Edited by F. S. Mariur, 
Oxford Univei'sity Press, Bombay. 

CoMHONWBALTu OR Eupirr ? By Dr. V. H. 
Rutherford, M.P. Headley Bros. London. 

Thk Conquest of Canaan. By Booth Tarking- 
ton. Hodiler A Stoughton, London. 

AovsNTURKS IN Maqic Land. By Dorothy Black 
Messrs. Harmp’s and Heath’s Indian Agency, 
4th Road, Chamarajpet, Bangalore City, 


BOOKS RELATING TO INDIA. 


SoDvxNiK or THE Sbastipurtbi of H. fl. The 
Maharaja of Tbavancobe. St. Joseph’s High 
School, Trivandrum. 

Report op the Administration op Pudukotoa 
For 1916 A 1917. Sri Bribadamba State 
Press, Puilukotta. 

The Quobhayatra or YuoHisunaAN Siam : 

A Sanskrit Drama. Bv Mabamahopadhyaya 
M. Lsksbmana Suri, Mudras. 

India for Indians. By Mr. 0. R. Das : Messrs. 
Ganesh A Co , Madras, 

Ria Vrda Saxbita. By Menra. Chandra Vidya- 
ratna. Publiehed by Aahutosb Das, 306, Ooruy--' 
walU# Street, Calcutta, 
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OOKPULSORT EDUCATION, 

The paeeinjf of the Bill by the Bombay Legiila- 
tive Oonncil enabling District Municipalities in 
tliRt Presidency to introduce free and compulsory 
education nrithin their limits is already bearing 
fruit. The Bandra Municipality has come 
forward with a declaration of its intention to 
apply the provision of the measure iu its area. At 
the recent meeting of the general board it was 
resolved to solicit the Government in anticipation 
of the Viceregal assent being accorded to the 
measnre, to sanction the issue of notification of 
its intention to introduce free and compulsory 
education from ths Ist April next. It is 
understood that although the resolution confioed 
itself to the case of male children, calculations as 
to cost and consequent addition to the house-tax 
contemplated had been made on the basis of 
including both boys and girls in the scheme. 

URDU IN UAQOMBbAN SOBOOLS. 

The following pi'osa eommuniqite has been 
issued by the Government of Bombay’“In 
reference to the orders recently passed by 
Government regarding the use of Urdu as a 
medium of instruction in vernacular primary 
schools for Mahomedans in the Presidency, an 
informal conference between Government and 
some non-official Mahomedans has been held to 
consider whether any difficulties or grievances are 
likely to arise out of the execution of the order. 
H, B. the Governor presided and amongst those 
present were the Hon. Sir M. B. Ohaubal, Hon. 
Mr. G. B. Ourtis the Hon. Mr. G. Carmichael, 
the Director of Public Instmotion ; Mr. Thomas, 
Secretary to Government, Education Dapart- 
ment; the Hon. Mr, Ebrabim Haroon Jaffer, 
Hon. Sir Ebrahim Bahimtulla, tbe H.on. Mr. 
Patiian, the Hon. Sardar Syed Ali BI Bdrooe, tbe 
Am. Thakore of Herwada, Mr. Jalaluddin Saiyid 
W^^adri, Mr* JUfioddin Ahmed and Shaik 


Bakarath. The Conference lasted for some time, 
tbe majority of the Mahomedans being in favour 
of Urdu being made the medium of instruction 
side by side with the vernacular of the district, 
which should be oompursory. His Excellenoy 
thanked the members for expressing their views 
freely and assured them that Government would 
reconsider tbe matter and pass orders tjiereon 
shortly." ^ ^ 

BOMBAY UNIVERSITY. 

The Senate of the Bombay University at a 
meeting held on December 13, accepted the 
coDclosions arrived at by tbe specially appointed 
committees for conducting Matriculation and 
School Final examinations. The Senate decided 
to make vernaculars oertificate a subject only 
and not an examination subject. On the 
motion of Principal Paranjpye, it was resolved 
that withdrawal or recognition of an affiliated 
school could be made only when eight out of ten 
members of tbe Examination Board supported 
tbe step, Tbe new college at Surat was granted 
affiliation up to the intermediate standard. * 

SHIAH OOLLSQB FOB U. F. 

Sir James Meston laid the foundation stone of 
the Shiah College at Lucknow on December 17. 
He said the four lakhs hitherto collected as an 
endowment fell far short of tbe 12 lakhs wbicl^it 
was confidently hoped to secure in January, 191fi 
and still further short by 10 lakhs which was 
mentioned in tbe Shiah address, on that occasion, 
He did not think it wise to begin building until 
they had at least six lakhs in their treasury and, 
therefore he, on behalf of local Government and 
Nawab of Bampur as temporal leader of Shiahs, 
had each determined to present one lakh. ISits 
brought their totAl up to six lakhs. In conclusion 
His Honour trusted the College would uplift their 
community and produce a succession of 'learned 
upright and loyal men for the servios of IntUi 
and Islam. 
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AU. SBNQAL HUSTBiBS’ COHFEBBNOB. 

The Dixtb Muktear'e Ck>nferef)ee wm held at 
Barisal OD the 29th end SOth December last. 
AbouWone hundred Mukteare from different 
districts of Bengnl attended. The local Sub- 
Judge, Muneiffrt, Deputy Magistrates and several 
pleaders and zemindars were also present. Babu 
Bussick Ohunder Das, Ohairman of the Reception 
Committee, welcomed the delegates after which 
Babu Parbati Oharn Bose, Muktear of Dacca, was 
elected president. After the presidential address 
was read Babu Bash Behari Sen, the Secretary, 
read the annual report for the year 1917. 
Resolutione ezpressiog loyalty to the throne and 
welcoming Mr. Montagu were passed. The 
Conference also reeolved that a committee 
consisting of six members should wait upon His 
Excellency the Viceroy, the Hon’ble Law 
Member and other members of the Imperial 
Council to represent before them the grievinces 
of the Muktears. It was also resolved to send a 
memorial to the Chief J ustice of Bengal 
for revising the rules and circulars of the « High 
Court so that the Mukteare might have their due 
rights and privileges. 

THE BOMBAT OOVaaNICiCIlT AND TBIAL BT JUBIT. 

The Jndian SoeieU Jtl«formar writes:—The 
official speeches in the debate which recently 
took place in the Bombay Legislative Council 
on a resolution to extend trial by jury in this 
Presidency, betray a regie ttabfe indifference to 
any but the most immediate aspect of the institu¬ 
tion. In the course of our •comments on the 
action of the Local Government restricting the 
ecope of trial by jury in the Belgaum district two 
years ago, we quoted the opinion of an eminent 
AmeHcan lawyer (cited with appreoUtion, by Grote 
D bis Hiittfry b! Greede) that an imi^cirtant 


advantage of the jury system was “that it diffuses 
the most valuable information amongst* every 
rank of citizens: it is a school of which every 
jury empanelled is a separate class, where the 
dictates of the law and the consequences of disobe¬ 
dience to them, are practically taught." The 
eminent lawyer goes on to poin^ out that trial 
without jury has a distinctly injurious effect on 
the public mind. It will, he says, ^ by degrees 
aoustom the people to a spectacle which they 
ought never to behold—a single man, determin¬ 
ing the fact applying the law, and disposing at 
hia will of the life, liberty and reputation of a 
citizen." Oonsidoratione like these used to play a 
large part in British Indian statesmanship, but 
the motto of our present-day administrators 
seems to be ; " Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.” No wonder that, without a foundation 
in sound theory, policy tends to shift with every 
change of Governor or Member of Council, and 
that Government itself becomes less and less of a 
steadying influence on the public mind. 

TOE LATE SIB D1N6HA DAVAB. 

A life-size porli'ait of the late Sir Dinsha Davar 
puisne judge of the High Court of Bombay from 
1906 to 1916, has been put up in the Court room 
where be generally used to preside. The portrait 
is an exact likenees of the late judge and does 
great credit to the well-known artist Mr. Seodia 
of Bombay. About 200 members of the legal 
profession subscribed to the fund in bis memory 
showing the esteem in which the late judge was 
held at the Bar. After meeting all the expenses 
of the portrait there will remain a balance, which 
will be Buffident to found a scholarship or to 
award a gold medal in the Government Law 
School of Bombay and which maybe utilized in' 
any other manner ^wbich the eubscribers may 
hereafter determine .—Bombay Chronida. 
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THE PUNJAB MEDICAL COUNCIL. 

The Punjab Medical Council has issued a 
warning notiee to registered practitioners regard¬ 
ing offenoes and forms of professional misconduct 
which may be bought before it fur disciplinary 
action. The statement in no way constitutes a 
definition of “ infamous conduct ” nor are tho 
instances of offences given intended to constitute 
a complete list of acts which may be punished by 
erasure from the register. 

EDWARD MEMORIAL HOSPITAL. 

The Hon’ble the Resident in Hyderabad, Mr. 
8. M. Fraser, recently opened the King ISdward 
Memorial Hospital, Secunderabad, forniely called 
the Civil Hospital, before a very large and 
distinguished gathering. The hospital will be of 
immense use to the residents of Hyderabad who 
are grateful to H. H. the Nizam's Government 
for furnishing a.great part of the necessary funds, 
WHY MORE BOYS THAN QIRLS BORN. 

An explanation of the preponderance of male 
children in the birth-rate*of France since the war 
is given by the official organ of the French 
Academy of Medicine. For some months statis¬ 
ticians have been compiling figures showing official* 
ly that the number of births of male infants has 
surpassed that of females. This caused a certain 
feeling of eati)<faotion bt-cause it seemed that in this 
manner nature was automatically making good 
the losses in the male population caused by the 
war. According to our authority the explanation 
is that women who are extremely fatigued 
through arduous labour, such as working ten 
> hours in munition factories, tilling fields, and 
acting as drivers of street cars, can bec'bme the 
mothers of male children odly. Gynecologists of 
renowp have agi’eed that such isalwaya the result 
^rben women are overworked or required to do the 
ordinarily performed b^ men. 


[January 1918. 

OALOUTTA MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

Commenting on the reply given to a question 
put in the Bengal Legislative Council regarding 
the non-admission of lady-students in the Calcutta 
Medical College, the Kngliakman says :— 

It rather suggests that the complete closing 
down of facilities for the medical education of 
ladies in Calcutta is in comtcmplati^n, andCi more 
unwise step could not be conceived. There is a 
great and increasing need of medical women in 
India and everything should be done to encourage 
enlightened Anglo-Indian and Indian ladies to 
enter the profession. It seems to be true that 
the best use has not been made in the past of the 
facilities provided for the medical education 0 ^ 
ladies, but matters are not likely to be improved 
by closing down the facilities altogether and 
trying to shunt off tho ladies in Bengal who are 
willing to enter the profossion to Delhi. There 
is an institution at Delhi, the Lady Hardinge 
Medical College, intended specially for the 
education of ladies, but it is absurd to suppose 
that it can meet the i-equiremetits of Bengal. A 
great centre like Calcutta which offers the best 
opportunities of training for the medical profes¬ 
sion should have its own classes for lady-students. 
If th'e classes have been poorly attended in the 
past something should be made to make them 
more widely known and tu place.before ladies in 
Bengal the importance and the advantages to 
them of the medical profession and the great 
need for women doctors. ” 

COL, OlFFABD, I.M.8., C.I.B, 

Colonel G. G. Giffard, i.m.s., o.i.e , has been ap* 
pointed Surgeon-General with the Government 
of Madras in succession to Surgeon-General 
W, B. Bannerma'n^ who is taking leave preparatory 
to retirement. Colonel Giffard has spent practically 
the whole of bis medical career in tbU-Presideney 
and bis appointment to the Surgeon-Generalship 
will be received with pleasure by his many friends 
her*. 
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DR P. C, RAY ON HINDU CHEMISTRY. 

In the first of a series of lecture to the Mndras 
University on January 28, Dr. P. C. Ray 
referred to his researches in ancient Hindu 
chemist^ and ^id :— 

As I proceeded with my labour of love, 
(researches) I was simply jippalled by the number 
of old, worm-eaten Chemical Manuscripts which 
began to pour in from every quarter of India 
— from Madras, Tanjore, Alwar, Kashmir, 
Benares, Katmandu (Nepal) and last but not 
least from Tibet—the Tanjur or the Enoyloprcdia 
comprising the wisdom of India—being now 
accesaible to us since the teoiporary occupa¬ 
tion of Lhnssa in 1904—6. I was filled with the 
ecstasy which a prospector feels when he suddenly 
comes across a vein of precious metal after years 
of fruitless efforts. The discovery of such un¬ 
expected and forgotten mine of wealth amply 
sustained me during the 12 years of the best 
period of my life although much difiicutly was 
felt in apportioning my time between the 
demands of the library and the laboratory. I will 
now take you over to some of the results of my 
inquiry. In the various scats of learning in ancient 
ln(}ia, along with other branches of literature 
and science, medicine also formed an important 
subject of study, Some 2,500 years ago in the 
University of Taxila, Jivaka Komarvachcha was 
studying medicine under the sage Atreya. Now, 
there is a world of meaning hid under tbn term 
*' Komarvachcha *’ which is a Pali corruption of 
the Sanskrit Kaumarabhrity.a. A student of 
Ayurveda is well aware that the fcience of Indian 
medicine is divided into right sections of which 
" Kaumf^rabhritya ” or treatment of ehildren'a 
diseases is one. Jivaka afterwards became the 
celebrated Court Physician to King Bimbisara 
of Magadha, a contemporary of Buddha. We 


have thus historical evidence of the cultivation 
of Ayurveda in India seveial centuries before the 
birth of Christ. Now the branch of science 
which I have the honour to represent, namely, 
Ramyana, cannot, however, be traced to such an 
early date. Strictly sj-enking, Rasayana does 
not mean Chemistry. Its radical meaning is a 
medicine which promotes longevity, retentive 
memory, he-alth, virility, etc. (Cfaamks, ch, 1, 2 
6); in other words, it is the Elixir Vitat of the 
alchemists of Midde Ages. Later on, in the 
Tantric ages, Raysayana was almost exclusively 
applied to the employment of- mercury and other 
metals in medicine, and at present it means 
alcHiAmy or ch»mMtry. In an alchemical treatise 
of the 13th or 14th century A.D., the author 
speaks of his subject as the science of mercury 
and metals. In the celebrated work called 
Rmaratnatamv^hntja (or a collection of gems 
of mercury and metals) to which I shall have 
occasion to refer moi-e than once subsequently, 
the author begins by offering salutation to 27 
adepts. The term R(uanddhipradayaka is derived 
from rasa, mercury, eiddhi, accomplishment, and 
pradnyaka, giver or beatower ; it therefore means 
giver of accomplishment in mercurial preparation, 
t.e., an expert on alchemy. It is necessary to 
bear in mind that in the Ayurvedic works, s.p., 
Ckaraka, StisrtUa and Vaghhata, there is scarcely 
any mention of mercury or its preparations. 

THE RONTGBN RAYS IN INDIA. 

A few years ago, says mdian Indiiatrm and 
Power, thei-e was practically no X-Ray installation 
of sufficient importance to cope with the medical 
demand in India caused by the war. To-day 
India possesses a large number of first-class 
installations, which include 12 or 16-inch coils 
and the most modern tubes end subsidiary 
apparatus. The principal installation is at Dehra 
Dun under the able control of Major A. E. 
Walter, I.M.S, who is supervising all the other 
installatiods in India and hfesppotamia. 
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BENGAL zemindars’ OORFERENOE. 

The F)i:st Bengal Zemindars’ Conference was 
held in the rooms of the British Indian Association 
at Calcutta, on the 24th December, the Maharaja 
of Dinajpur presiding. There were 15& delegates 
representing various parts of Bengal. The Nawab 
Bahadur of Murshidabad was also present. 

The Hon. the Maharajadiraj of Burdwan who 
welcomed the delegates as Chairman of the 
Beception Committee spoke on : 

(a) The ukilitj of auob ConfereHoes, (&) The need 
of ocHoperatioD and mutual Irast among all who have 
veeted intereata in the country : (c) The need of proteot* 
i»g old families from beooming extinct, either by 
iatroduoing an Impartible and Inalienable Bstatei* Ant: 
or by improving the provisions of the Settled E*tateB 
Aot: (<f) The need of eppointing Arbitration Boards to 
eave from rule many of the Zemindsri houses of BeoRal; 
aud (ej Our duty at the present dey as natural leaders 
of the people and the real link between them and the 
Government. 

The htaharaja also took occasion to condemn 
the Home Buie propaganda and urged:— 

We must not oonlent oureelTOS simply with a deroaod 
tor our own proteotion of epeoial representations in 
CounoUs, or be satisfied at their realixstion. The fight 
Iwfore ns le a struggle for esiatenoe in wbiob the fittest 
alone will survive; eed to tackle with British Refonos, 
we must not only study them carefully, but we must he 
Uie medium through wbiob the intentions of Government 
must be diffused among Uie nissses, and we must not 
allow opportonista to make capital out of tbein and 
ornate unrest end distrust among our teiianla. To do 
kbia, we moat oome into a closer contact with our 
tenantry-^mnst aaaiet them to improve tbe modes of 
agrioultnre, education and aanitation. 

The Maharsja of Dinajpur in his presidential , 
address began with a reference to the great war 
and the part that the British Kmpire is pla}ing in 
this great world^conflict for the deliverance of 
humanity from the thraldom of autocracy. He 
confirmed 

tbe adequate representatioD of landholders in the 
Councils, both provinoial end Impeiial. The Legislative 
Councils mnet ^ eolerged so that ell interests oould be 
represented in them. These Coonotls meet have suoh 
powere it would nnahle them to be of real use to the 
eountry. The ulUmate goat^ must be self-govemment 
Under the British Empire on Colonial lines. A substan¬ 
tial step toward! the ettaiiJiDent of that goal wae 
Ifmmadlaiely neoeesary. At least -half tbe nnmbw of 
pli^m to the BMoutive Councile should be tbe oboten 


representatives of tbe people, one of whom must be the 
chosen representative of the landholders. ' 

The speaker also urged the representation of 
Zemindars in District Boards, MumcipaliUes and 
other local bodies. 

The Conference adopted resolutions urging 
alterations in the land lows and the formation of 
a committee of landholders for that purpose, the 
establishment of a residential *hool for their 
children, the constitution of boards of arbitration 
and tbe enactment of an impartible and inalien¬ 
able Estates Act. A resolution was also passed 
praying that in any scheme for responsible govern¬ 
ment that might ultimately be decided upon 
the interests of the landholding classes should 
be especially represented both on the Imperial 
and Provincial Councils and that steps should be 
taken for the substantial representation of 
zemindars in all local self-governing institutions, 

BARQIYA HABISHYAS. 

The annual meeting of tbe Bangiya Mabishya 
Samiti was held on the a9th and 30th of 
December last under the presidency of Babh 
Rakhal Chandra Mondal, Zamindar of Eejshahi 
at the residence of Babu Nitya Gopal Biswas, 
Zamindai* of Jaun Bazar, 

The following amongst others were the resolu¬ 
tions that were moved and carried:_ 

(1) That this meeting of the Uabisbyss of Bengsr beg 
to express their bewrt-fell loyalty to Hie Uajesty the 
King-Emperor. '■ 

(2j That this meeting of the Uohisfayea efBeDsol 
anoord a oordial welooiue to the Right Hou'ble B. S. 
Montagu, tbe Seo^'etary of State. 

(3) That this meeting of the Mahiehyaa of Bengil 
express its oordial approval and support of the lobeme 
of tbe Ail-lodia Cow Confereeee asd requeats the 
Sooretary to put bimwlf io oooaeottoo with the «>to"IH * 
of the All-lDdia Cow Conferenoo. 

(4) That this meetiog of tbe M^ithyas of Bettgol 
reoord iU empbat^o proteot against the present system of 
favouritism in Government nomioatiBg iato pubilo 
oervioe overlooking altogether the importaaoo aad 
Donertoal etreogth of the Mehisbya oommuoity to 
BangiU aad it urges upoa tbs Govsnioeilt tballf eo 
fairer treatmonl nan be bad from ^e OoverniDeBt for 
tbe Uabishyes of Bengal to mattors of aominatioB, Iho 

raotioe of Bomioation bo altogetbor uto Ilio 

st of opea ooapetitioB be totroduoed at oaoe to toi 
pisoe. 
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Th» f<Xl<noing are further extras from the 
Speeches at the last Congreu on Self-Govemmenl 
for India ”—oorUinued from page 56. 

MB. BBPIN CHANSBA PAL. 

If this war had not continued longer than 
Lord Hardinge^ad reckoned thie declaration of 
policy and the initiation of reform wonld not 
hare been made. I putP it to you, unless this 
pronouncement of policy is immediately followed 
up by an Act of Parliament, the agitation will 
not abate or turn. On the other hand, this 
pronouncement has whetted your appetite, not 
for small reforms, but for full unrestricted 
responsible government, first in the Provinces and 
ultimately in the Central or Federal Government. 

UR. c. R. DAS. 

I implore you that amidst the many discussions 
that have been raised over the form of the resolu¬ 
tion you will not forget the essential idea which 
iwns through it and which stands behind it. It is a 
resolution which has for its object the growth and 
development of the groat Indian Nation. We 
are all agreed about that. The Bengal ideal was 
presented to you to-day by my friend Babu Bepin 
Chandra Pal. I accept that ideal. T do not find 
in tMs resolution anything which goes against the 
ideal which Bengal has unanimously declared by 
its resolution at the Provincial Conference. 

What is that ideal ? That ideal is, firstly, 
provincial antonomy, namely, that the Govern¬ 
ment of India must have a clear democracy in 
dealing with the Governments of the Provinces. 
Is that an ideal which is foreign to this resolution ? 
I ask you to look into it carefi^Iy and I find 
within it a careful demarcation of the sphere of 
the Government of India and the spheres of the 
Proviooi^''Qovernmenta. Therefore, so far as 
that ideal is oonoeraed, I do not think that it 
in at ell inooDBistent with this resolution, 


MB. C. P. BAMA5WAMY lYBB. 

We . . . urge that complete change of govern¬ 
ment is necessai-y. It is false to say that the 
present Ministry has no mandate in relation to 
Indian affairs. Its mandate is to wifi the war and 
to make future wars of the present kind impossible. 
This can be achieved only if a contented, self- 
reliant and strong India is at Britain’s back and 
the present Coalition Ministry is best fitted to 
deal with n que.'tion which, according to unani¬ 
mous opinion, ought to be uplifted above party 
squabbles. As for deadlocks, it must be remem¬ 
bered that nil tiurisitional schemes must contain 
inherent possibilities of deadlock and only 
experience ntid the rise of a new and generous 
spirit can overcome them. 

MR. B. P. WADIA. 

It is not for Fui eigners to eay whether we are 
competent or i*ic »npotont, what we shall take and 
what we shall refuse. We know our own capacity, 
rapacity not only of the educated classes but of the 
vast masses; these vast masses are not dumb to-day. 
They may be illhemte and they may not know 
how to read or sign their names. They may not 
know the English language. But they have a 
culture of their own, a culture which is ancient 
and hoary, and I nssuie you from personal ex- 
porience that in the villages and the towns of 
India throughout, though 1 am speaking expecial- 
ly of Madras Presidency, there is a new spirit, a 
new life, a new .awakening and the people know 
what Home Buie is and the expressin . and mani¬ 
festation of that new life and new awakening you 
have in your service and in your possessions. 
BealUe that that new life is manifesting itself 
also through the women of India and with the 
help of that awakening the day is not distant 
when our claim shall be responded to and when wo 
shall be masters and not slaves in our own country. 
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THB THBOBOPHIClL CONVBNTIOH. 

The forty Becond convention of the Theoaopbical 
Society began its Bittings at the Calcutta TJiiiver- 
eity Institute on the 25th December. Messrs, C. 
Jtnarajadasa, Ju-itice T. Sadnsiva Iyer, B. P. 
Wadia and G S. Arundale addressed the conven¬ 
tion on different subjects. Mrs. Besant in her 
presidential address touched on various topics of 
interest suoh as war and peace, education, labour 
and the submerged classes. Referring to the last, 
she said 

Every oompetitive oiviliaation hei, at it* bane, a mass 
of poverty-striokea people, oa whose bowe<)-down- 
■taouldera the happier otakses stand. In England, some 
twenty or more yesra ago, thev formed one-tenth of the 
population ;thstmi>it now, I think, have been diminished 
by free asd oompulsorv ednoation. In India thev form 
eae-aizth of the population, and the oountrv nannot rise 
into full National Life ontil these are redeemed from 
their Mfvitade and their diiabilities are swept away. 
Every earlier oiviHsation hae perished, dragged down 
Into the water* of the past bv the weight of its eub- 
merged olastes. India hae onlv esnaped the fate of its 
oonteoporariee beoauae ihe hae ntang to the apiritnal 
truth that Ood dwells equallr in all, and has reooKnieed 
that truth by devotion to Saints of the outnaste 
tabmerged, though, with etranse illoginalitv. tailing 
soandalouely in her general duty to them. India hae 
repeoted of the eio of her a**te population, ail naetea 
having been nqaallv cnilty in this matter, thoush it anits 
tha reaotiontries to talk onlv of Brahmanea, for part? pur- 
.poaea. But the repcDkanoe ia not deep enough, and does 
net sufficiently express itself in notion. Let the temples 
be thrown open to all tbs submerged who are Hindus. 

Touching the issues involved in the great war 
In Europe, she observed - 

Viotory will orown the arms of these who are fighting 
tor fr^om and are at death-grips with autooraoy. But 
vletory is delayed bensnse Brituo is a house divided 
against itself, tetUing for freedom in Europe, maintain- 
lag autooraor in India. Rightly did ths Rishop of 
Catoutta. faithful to his trust as a minister of Christ, 
erarn Britain of ths danger o^ hvnnorisy in pravera. If 
Britain would aot In Asia oonsistently with her prof^-sn'on 
in Europe, the war-Moads would he soattfrert nnd the 
Sun of Peaoe would rise. Then HUall India *nd 
Britain together stand as guardians of the peace of the 
worid. 

Speaking of the problems of peace Mrs. Besant 
referred incidentally to the much-controverted 
■ubjeet of Theosophy and political agitation. She 
k Mplained her position in the follovring statement 
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The Theosophioil Society, I repeat, cannot identify 
itself wish any political creed, any more than it can 
identify iteelf with any iatetleotual philosophy, social 
syitem, or religious beliefs Oor msmbers enjoy entire 
herdotn of thought on religious, intellectual, social and 
political view'. A member of the Thaoscphical society 
may be a Hindu, a Parti, a Buddhist a Hebrew, a Chris¬ 
tian, a Muslim, an unbeliever in any speoisl creed, but 
whatever he mav be, be must not identify the Tbeosophl- 
oal Society with his religious or oon-religious oonoep> 
tions. He msy be s Home Ruler or an Anti-Home Ruler, 
an aiitoorat, an oligarch, a bureaucrat, or a dsm**<irat, 
an imperialist or a little Englander, #monarohist ora 
republiou, a warrior or a pacifist, bnt he must not eay 
that the 'rheos'-phioal Society is identified with anv of 
these political views. The Society can only be identified 
with the promulgation of Universal brotherhood, the 
studv of Comparative Religion, Philosophy and Science, 
and the investigation of unexplained laws of Nature and 
the powers latent in man. But every member ia free to 
fnHow his own judgment, bis own nonsoienoe, and to 
take anv ritiks ha pleases in tha pursuit of truth and in 
the effiirt to realise his ideals. 

V 

BOUK RULE LEAOOB CONFERENCE. 

The following raport of the League held in 
Calcutta is published for the information of 
the public generally and the members of the 
All-Tndia Home Rule League eepectally 

(a) Formerly «snh Province had onlv tha Seoretary 
called Prnvinoi 'I R*cretsrv. Under the present amend¬ 
ments, eaoh Province having not less than seven 
branches shall hava^a Provincial Counnil, consisting of 
reprenAnts»{v«M elected by branchee having a minimum 
raemhership of 200 —one reoreeentaHve to be elected by 
branchee having rnembera between 200 and 400 and for 
every 400 members shove t*'e fi'S* 400, the branch shall 
hsve the rivht of eleoHng one sddit'ons| represeotative. 
The Provincial Ckninnil eh'H frame rules for the conduct 
of Its own h%aineae and the election of office bearers. 
The formation of a new hranob shall be recognised bv 
the Provincial Council alone. The Provincial Council 
shall have powers of general supervision and oottrol 
ever the policv and work of tbe branches in the Provieoe 
(h) The Central Coanoil of the Hoilie Rule League 
shall consist of the Hon. Praeident (Sir B. Bubramania 
Aiyar), President, General Becretaries, Treasurer, Presi 
dents of the Provinc'sl Counoils for the time being, 
Secretaries of the Provincil Counoile for the time being, 
not mors than three members who mav he co-opted for 
the vesr On the recomfncndn*}nn of the President and 
Members to be elected bv each Provincial Council in tbe 
following proi)oetlnn:— 

Bscb Provincial nouncil shall have a right to elect at 
least one member to represent the Prorinoe on Ihe 
CentrsI ConnoU of the Teague end <n edd'tion to the 
■eld one minimnm member, each Provincisl ConnoU 
shall have the Heht to elect one more representeMve for 
for everv 4.000 memhera above the first 4,000, Tbe 
term o' office of tbe Central Connell shall be &ne yeer. 

(e) TlPre will be an enaual meeting of the members 
of ^e Leagne at the place seleoted for Annual meilb*' 

|Ug of tbe Indian National Cougresi. 
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THE LATE SIR WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 

BY THE HON. SIR DINSHAW EDULJI WACHA. 



IR Wnij'am Wedderburn belonged to that 
small and rare but typical class of the great 
British nation whose chief trait of charac¬ 
ter, apart from their high intellectual, 


hereditary environments which differentiated the 
average Briton from one in whose vein runs the 
blood of all that is truly noble and gentle. An 
experienced judge of human nature had oply to 
uillst and converse with him but once for an 
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moral and social qualifications, is noblsme obli{ 
Scion of a distinguished family whose ancest 
been traced to six centuries back, there Wi 
‘t^h^lainly discerned in his person all the 


hour or two to discover and admire what a 
fine specimen he was of all those virtues which 
go to make up what we call the '* perfect gentle¬ 
man.” Educated in the University of Edinburgh, 
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which hfls often been compared to the classic 
academy of ancient Athens, the home of so many 
Scotch scholars and divines, statesmen, historians, 
poets and philosophers, Sir William possessed 
in no small a degree that cultore which coutri- 
liiited 80 much to the cultivation of the faenlty 
of broad-mindedness and tho refinement of 
natural*talents^ From the earliest days of his 
career ns a Civil Servant in India, Sir (then Mr.) 
William Wedderburn, wl^pse immediate ancestors 
had for a hundred years also served in the same 
capacity, it was recognised in whichever h)cality 
his duties took him, be was known to have the 
deepest sympathy with Indians of all clas.ses and 
his great solicitude for their politicnl, social and 
uiaturial welfaie. l>ut his chiefest csiro was 
tliu amelioration, ns far as it lay in liini, 
of the condition of the in«ligent ryot, ground 
down fwtweon the upper stone of tho levo- 
nuc ollicer and the nether sh>ne of the di.s- 
trict or village money-lender. Ashe grew older 
in the service bo was move and more convincetl 
of tlio imperative necessity of relieving the 
luckless iigi-iculturist from the heavy burden of 
lu.s debt, lie was ncvei one of tho majority of 
the Service who jisseited, mostly without tho 
Inrok, that it was entirely owing to tho ryot’s 
uiitlniftinesa and Ids oxtiav^igant expendituro 
or* marriago and other domestic events. Tho 
jillegations, tBoughtriie, were grossly exaggerated. 
The primary cause of all the wants and woes 
of the peasant could be reitt^ily traced to the 
burden of enhanced revenue assessments which, 
as a consequence, led to borrowing from the 
money-lender at a heavy nvte of interest. Thi.s 
view which Sir William firmly held wae greatly 
emphasised by the first Famine Commission 
under tho presidency of that most able and 
practi<;al expert, the late Sir James Caird. There 
is overwhelming material in those ponderous 
volumes of the Commissions’ report on the 
condition of the agricultural masses of India 


which he who runs may read even to day with the 
greatest profit and instruction in order to be able 
to Compare n'ote.s with the present condition of 
the Indian peasantry. He may judge for him¬ 
self by an accuvato comparison whether that 
condition 1ms improved or deteriorated. But this 
much may be said without fear of contradiction 
that tho private departmental inquiry which Lord 
Dufferiu had instituted in 1887 proved to the 
hilt, from the carefully edited report of the Gov¬ 
ernment published in 1888, that it was scarcely 
any better than it was after the first general 
famine of 1870-77. Even six years before tho 
date of that report well-founded articles, based 
on facts, had appeared in some of the London 
journals, notably in the •S^peefoior, then in the 
veiy vigour nf its manhood and edited by a 
journalist of groat independence who had 
acquired large experience in India. There was 
one iirticlo in that journal headed **The Great 
Danger in India” which at the time attracted no 
little notice of the authorities. It was therein 
openly asserted that the ultimate danger lay in 
the hopelessly distressed .and indebted condition of 
tlie ryot. It would be impossible to overlook 
that danger as the i-ebellion of the belly was the 
worst of its Jiiiid to be apprehended in any 
country. A li^le later, in 1885, the late Sir Henry 
Cotton, in the first edition of his “ New India,” 
had also well portrayed the dangers of the Indian 
agricultural piobiem in words not to bo mistaken. 
And as a further absolute testimony to the same 
gruesome fact, there was the appointment of the 
Commission in 1878-9, under the presidency of a 
most experienced and accomplished revenue 
officer of the United Provinces, the late 
Sir Auckland Colvin, to thoroughly inves¬ 
tigate the condition of the agriculturists 
in the Deccan where grievous agrarian riots had 
taken place. The report of that Commission made 
most depressing reading and which eventually 
led to the enactment by the Oovernment of India 
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of the Deccan Agriculturistb’ Relief Act, in 1880. 
It wafl this report primarily and the one of the 
Curd Famine Commission which led Sir William 
to publish his most excellent brochure on Revenue 
Eahancements. His active mind and bis great 
solicitude for the welfare of the Deccan ryots, 
later on, prompted him to call together a meeting 
of some of the most influential citizens and 
capitalists of Poona to consider and frame a 
practical scheme whereby the agricultural indebt¬ 
edness of the ryot might be greatly diminished 
and the lot of that waif and stray of cultivating 
Indian humanity, living as it did on a bare 
subsistence, somewhat improved. Even Sir 
Louis Mallet, Under Secretary of State for India, 
and an expert authority on land economics, 
observed in one of his masterly minutes that the 
poor ryot in all parts of India was the victim of 
the Revenue Survey Officer who only knew how 
to increase revenue assessments *for his 
Government at the terminutiou of the thirty 
years’ settlement of all ryotwari lands. And, 
as if to heap Ossa on Pelion, tbe^p was that 
exceedingly comprehensive monograph of Mr* 
Allan Octavian Hume on Indian agiiculture, 
dolorously depicting the dismal and almost hopeless 
condition of the peasant. 

Thus it would be seen how nmpli^ir William 
was supported in his own views on^e burden of 
revenue enhancements in regard to which be, as a 
District Judge, had often to Aecide law suits 
instituted by the money-lenders. The 
conclusion which tho Poona meeting arrived 
at WAS the establishment, as an experiment in one 
of the worst indebted districts of the Deccan a 
land or agricultural bank. A practical scheuie 
was drawn up which was blessed by Sir James 
Fergusson, the Governor of Bombay, from his 
own knowledge nnd experience of the success of 
land banks in New Zealand. It was formally 
submitted to the Government of India with Lord 
Rtpon, of happy memory, ns the Viceroy and with 


Sir Evelyn Baring (the first Lord Oromer) as his 
most able Finance Minister. The scheme passed 
that ordeal klso having been most cordially sup¬ 
ported by the Government, it was recommended to 
the then Secretary of State who cursed and pigeon¬ 
holed it, and it is a fact that it lies in some dusty 
pigeon-hole of the India Office, of non-progressive 
fame, to this hour. Meanwhile such ^was his 
solicitude for the Indian peasantry that in order 
to advance the progress of the scheme a further 
stage, he went to London, there to enlist the 
sympathy of many a prominent British parlia¬ 
mentarian and others. John Bright was 
convinced that it was a most practical scheme 
and he gladly presided at the meeting convened 
for the purpose and made a most eloquent appeal 
to the authorities at the seat of the 
Central Government. But it met, as just 
observed, with an adverse fate, most unluckily 
for the Indian ryot. Pigeon-holed as the scheme 
has been for well nigh 36 years past. Heaven only 
knows whether it ever would be resurrected, and 
whether the Council of India would seriously wakd 
up to its grave responsibility in this matter. 
Poor India has no prospects for the present of a 
valued friend like John Bright or Professor 
Fawcett or Mr. Charles Bradlaugh. Sir Wiliiam 
afterwards,,^published in a pamphlet form this 
scheme of agricultural banks. * 

No retired English Civilian since ever 
moved his little finger in this respect as stre¬ 
nuously, persevesingly and single-mindedly 
as Sir William did to the last day of his 
life which was devoted to promote the 
best interests of India and India alone. 
This was tM one subject nearest to his heart, 
along with the political progress of Indians. 

This then, is the most outstanding feature 
of Sir William’s Civilian career. If be wis greatly 
endeared to the Indian people for so many years, 
it may be unhesitatingly asserted it was primarily 
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for his deep and abiding solicitude and 
sympathy for the Indian peasantry. 

The other outstanding feature, but of a 
secondary character, was Sir William’s whole¬ 
hearted support of Lord Ripon’s memorable 
scheme of Local Self-Government which, at least 
in the Bombay Presidency still acts as a red 
rag to the bull of the Bureaucracy. But on this 
subject as well as his persistent and consistent 
advocacy of education in all its branches, techni¬ 
cal included, it U not needful to expatiate in this 
place. Sulfice to say a grateful public held a 
public meeting in honour of the retiring 
Civilian inl887 and voted a handsome fund to 
perpetuate his memory. The late Mr. Telang 
observed that “ it is one of the important fea¬ 
tures of Sir William’s career that he has taken the 
most active, the most intelligent and the most 
useful interest in tbo progress and advancement 
of education in the country.” And here the fact 
should be remembered of the very cordial and 
friendly relations he cultivated with the people 
^mong whom he lived and moved during his 
entire official career. Wherever he went be 
instinctively attracted all classes of the people by 
his great personality, his gentleness, his godli¬ 
ness, and his nobility of character. During the 
live years which preceded his retirement there 
waS in Bombay a trinity indeed of highly cul¬ 
tured, highly «bred, and highly sympathetic Lords 
in the persons of 8ir Raymond West, Principal 
WilUfm Wordsworth and Sir William Wedder- 
burn. This bright and illuminating constella¬ 
tion of the intellectuals was familiarly known 
as the three W’s, and the Bombay genera- 
tion of those days knew too well what marvellous 
influence, each in his own spherp, and all com¬ 
bined, exercised on Indians of light and leading 
of whom the other three stars of the first 
magnitude were Telang, Pherozesbah and Tyabji; 
and this trio became exceedingly marked with 
the advent of that great statesman and philoso¬ 


phical radical, Lord Reay, as the Governor of 
Bombay. 

bir William left the shores of India, esteemed 
and regarded by the people of the Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency. Even then bis name was a house¬ 
hold word and he had declared that so 
long as Providence spared bis life be would, in 
his retirement, devote bis whole time and energy 
exclusively to the promotion of the welfare of 
Indians : specially their political advancement; and 
he faithfully and solemnly discharged bis promise 
as all Indians so well know. Such indeed was his 
love and regard for India. It would be too long 
for these columns in this issue of the indum Review 
to narrate the exceedingly unparalleled and 
unexampled career of Sir William Wedderburn 
as a retired Civilian, but a true friend of 
India ; also some of the personal recollections and 
reminiscences of tho present writer. These 
must be reserved fur the next issue. All that 
might be said in conclusion, in this place, is that 
Sir William Wedderburn had proved in his 
life-time one of the noblest of noble Englishmen 
who loved India dearly and worked hard for it 
day and night for thirty long years, sacrificing 
thousands of Rupees to repay his gratitude, as 
he thought it, for the salt that he bad eaten of 
India. As 8ir P. M. Mehta observed at the great 
public meeting in the Town Hall on the eve of 
bis departure from the shores of India ; that 
8 ir William Wedderbui'u lived in the hearts of 
the people of this country with respect, with 
admiration, and with gratitude. We count 
Sir William among the true friends of this 
country, because he has given loyal and sincere 
adhesion to those principles of justice and righte¬ 
ousness on which the declared policy of the 
Grown and Parliament for the Government of 
this country is founded,” 

SIR WILLUM WEDDSRBURR’S SPEECHES & 
WRITINGS. Cloth bound. Price R'l. 3. To Subs¬ 
cribers of LR., Rs. 2-8. 0. A. atesan & Co., Madras, 



Sir William Wedderburn: An Appreciation 


TIIK HON. MK. V. 

9 ^ UK sound and uiature opinion of tho iatc Sir 
M. William Wedderburn should have boon of 
I the greatest value to the Right Uanour- 
able Mr. Moutngii and others who have in 
their various ways and degrees to decide tlio fate 
of India. He hud been for over n goncnition the 
lid'less watcher in England of tlie interests of 
India and ever since tho question of constitutional 
reform took shape, he bad been giving and 



THE WEDDERBURN FOUNTAIN. 


receiving suggestions as to the lines on which it 
should {iroceed. In the first week of January last, 
he sent me a cablegram urging that Mr,, Hirday 
Noth Kunzru, the head of our Society in 
Allaliabad, should be sontto England at once to 
prepare the ground for the Congreas deputation 
which should not be long in going. I have heard 
a 0«yertior in India say that whether the 
Oooser'^ative or the Liberal ministry be in office, 


S. SRINIVASA SASTKl. 

no big step of any kind Hdectiug India would bo 
takoii without Sir Williani Wedderburn having 
been piiviitely consulted. There are not wanting 
cavillers in both coimtrios who say that Sii' 
Williaiii commanded more rcvcitmce than 

I 

influence ; that ho wasrcgiuded a?- a sort of well- 
intentioned crank, who thought of Indian afiairs 
exclusively and could n6t, thoroforo, be trusted to 
see their full bearing on larger .'ifl'urs. In truth, 
however, nothing hus ever been done of value to 
liuujanity except by those who concentrated on 
what they cared for and concentration necessarily 
means the exclusion from view of many things of 
consoquence. Sir William’s love of India and 
anxiety to promote the interests of India were a 
passion- -a passion that gives joy to life and 
rudeeuis humanity fruui grossness. Uo gave his 
pension to the service of India, lie gave some of 
his own money too to her service. He knew her 
faults and hor weaknc.ssus ; but ho dealt with her 
gently and his reproof scarcely difl'ered from 
kindly exhortation. Mr Gokhale was once struck 
by the extraordinltvy resemblance of a portrait in 
Sir William’s house to himself and a.skud who it 
could he. He was toM it was his brother, who, 
along with a child, bad lost their lives in the Indian 
Mutiny ! Sir William had never alluded to the 
incident before and ho seldom alluded to it after¬ 
wards. Injuries not half so grievous, other natures 
would find it impossible to forget or forgive ; nay, 
they have engendered undying hatred. The 
goodness that leads instead to love, to service 
and to sacrifice touches divinity. It is found 
only in the saintlicst natures. In fact, in single- 
minded devotion, in the clear sight which no 
difficulty could cloud and no defeat could dim, in 
the complete surrender of the self, which minded 
no efiurts, however great and never made any 
allusion to them, it would be difficult to find Sir 
William’s match except amongst the great ruftts of 
the land he loved. Spiritually he really was of India, 
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Towards the Goal 

By 

SIR ABBAS ALI BAIG, C.S.I. 

Late Member, India Couneil. 

^lll NntPRiui’s admirabln biochiirn 

ti jr V Wha^India WnntH"* ih puhliniied at a 
’ moftt opportune time when both India 
nnd Great Britjiin are lesjjondiiig to tho prnssnni 
of the great events whioh must in the tiear futuro 
jii nfoutidly cliange the fni tmios of the Ernpiie 
and re adjust the position of India as a pnj'tner in 
the schome of the British Oo’nnnniweiilth of 
fien nations Tlie value of tlie publication is 
graatly eiiliaiiL-ed by a wealth of luminous e.xtraf'ts 
skilfiillv innvshallt'd fiom the writings ntid 
spe<'{dit*s of some of tlm most talenb'd and fiir- 
sighteil statesmen, wiin have inoulilcd the desliny 
of Biiti.sli vnle in Iiulia; These infoiining 
extracts show how el.i'ely tlie great prineiplcs,and 
till! high purjmse unih‘i lying tlie policy of some 
o( Britain’s noblest sons of tho typo of Malcolm, 
KI|ihirist.one nml Miinro accord with the main 
fo.itiires of the leforms wliich Mr. Natesan 
dismisses. liieideiit.:illy Mr. Natesnn’s arguments 
constitute a vig*irous indictment of tin* narrow 
spliitin wliich Seet-ion 87 of tho (Jhartev Act-, of 
is'd and the pledges of throe succcBsive 
Sovereigns InOkO been tivntoil by the servants of 
the Grown cliargel with the sacred duty of 
giving full eO’ect to them. 

Mr. Natesan has indentifled himself with the 
Congress-Muslim League scheme of reforms. 
Whatever scheme of reforms may eventually be 
adopted in a statesmanlike response to the 
rapidly changing conditions through which the 
enuntr}' is passing—nnd no Such scheme can have 
an element of finality—it is certain th.at the 

dawn of a new era in thepoUticnl history of India 
is approaching and a great stride forward towards 
the goal of responsible Government is imminent. 

* Written as a Foreword to Mr. Natesan’s “What 
India Wants," but received too late to be included in 
the .book. 


SALAT 

BY 

■ MUSHTARI BEGUM. 

(An Enf/lish-iJuf,liin Lady). 

-- 

When dawn’s fair glow illumes tho sky 
And paints't with an artist^ bru.sh, 

Tho Lord in Fajar's pmy’r ] meet 
And with Him hold communion sweet. 

Subltana Hahhij/ul A zim / 

When noonday's scorching sun i.s high, 

In Zuhr again my heart upsuars, 
hrom W’ork and toil weary strife 
1 prize this respite more than life. 

Snhhana Rnhlaytd Aziin / 

The endless stream of pray’r pours forth 
From Al-Amin through .nge.s on, 

While now the hour biings Asar in, 

And makes in pray’r the whole world kin. 

Siib/iann /lahhiyal Azimt 

In sunset's glow Maghrib I say,' 

Low prostrate’ fore the Lord of All; 

Towards the Qibla lost in awe 
Within my being T withdraw ! 

Snhhdna Ttabhiyal Azim 

The toils of day are ended now, 

Before I rest Isba I say; 

With soul set free by sleep,—I fly 
To my Beloved Lord on high! 

Subhana Btdibiyal Azim t 



KING PRATAPA RUDRA DEVA 

BY MR. T4RINI CHARAN RATH,|B. A. 

-♦ — 


RATAPA Rudra Deva Gajapathi was a very 
famous king of ancient Orissa who ruled 
an extensive country, during the first 
quarter of the sixteenth century A.D. He 
belonged to the Solar Dynasty nnd with hira the 
fame and glory of the ancient kingdom of Orissa 
may be said to h^ve waned. His country 
extended from the Ganges in the north to the 
mouth of the Krishna river in the south [nnd he 
even carried arms ns far ns Bnmeswara at the 
extreme south, successfully for a time. He was 
the son of Punishottama Deva Gajapathi of 
Kanohi-Kaveri fame by his beloved Queen 
Padmnvati or Rupambika, the daughter of the 
King of Kamata, whom he had taken prisoner 
during his expeditions, King Kapilendra or 
Rapileswara Deva of Orissa was the grand-father 
of Pratapa Rudra. He founded the Solar 
Dynasty after the extinction of the well-known 
Gangetic family. Pratapa Rudra Deva was the 
author or compiler of the most voduable treatise 
on Hindu Law, known by the name of ‘ Sarasvati 
Vitasa ’ or ‘ Recreations of the Goddess of liearn- 
ing* which is even to this day an authority along 
with the Mitakshara in Orissa and South India. 
Several writers on Hindu Law commencing from 
Sir Charles Grey (afterwards Chief Justice of 
Bengal) to Mayne including Grady, Maonaghten, 
Morley, Strange, Thompson, Tagore and others 
have spoken highly of this legal compilation of the 
Orissan King. But owing to the confusion and 
dismemberment that followed the demise of the 
Great King in Orissa, the valuable treatise on 
Hindu Law seems to have not been given due 
prominence in the country. It appears.to have 
been better known in South Orissa (Madras 
Presidency) than in its northern portion. The 
date of the compilation may be safely assigned to 
1615 A.D. 

' For sometime the work was but blindly attribut¬ 
ed to Teliiiigana King Pratapa Rudra Deva^ 
Qanapati of the ^i^feiya Dynasty of^Warrangal. 


The book is in high-flown Sanskrit language and 
anybody who has the patience to go through it 
will certainly find out the real author, Palm 
leaf manuscript copies of the book have been 
found even in Travancore, Myeore, Coimbatore, 
Tanjore and other places in the Sputh, written in 
the Old Grantha, Tapail and Telugu characters. 

The work is an extessive one comprising the 
whole body of Hindu religious, moral and cigil 
laws of the country. It does not omit even tll|) 
customary law of land tenure. In the introdiu^ 
tion to the book it is stated that the King 
composed it with a view to remedy the difficulties 

arising from the existence at that time of sevenJ 
authoritative works on Law, whose doctrines 
were io conflict with one another. On tbe^ 
fundamental question of the character of the 
ownership of property, the treatise is the most' 
pronounc^ of all the works as yet known, on tfa# 
secular side of the controversy. 

The King is celebrated for his great wisdom, 
ability, vhIuut, le:iriiing and religions knowledge, 
His skill in the aits of war and civil government 
was eminent. The introductory chapter of the 
book records bis extensive litemry accomplish- 
ments. He is said to have composed commentaries 
and popular narrativee. He was a director of 
dramas and arranged the Dharroasastra. He was 
very food of disputes and controversies on 
points ef Theology. He was devout and Iviilt 
several temples. The Great Yaishnava RefomMl^ 
Sri Obaitanya came to Orissa in {lie time and 
was much adored by him. , 

The book clearly makes mention of the sueoesi^ 
ful and famous Kanebi-Kaveri expedition of his 
father King Furushottama Deva which is not 
fnlly believed by some infidels, though few, even 
from the existence of other evidence on the point. 
Rev. Thomas Foulkes translated from the 
original Sanskrit the portion of the book on Daya 
Bhaga or Law of. Inheritance in 1881. This bo^ 
is now ont of print and ndt available. 

The Uriya nation may rightly feel proud of 
enoh a worthy production of tbeir aneient Kings. 
But it is to be regretted that the work has not 
beenyet fully published and translated. Itishc^ied 
that steps will be flaken soon, in tire direction, 
by all concerned and also by the benign Oovm- 
ment which has ^n doing so much in reiq^t of 
|ro^ andont and valuabls Oriental looords, 




WORLD FEDERATION 

BY ME. V. B. METTA, Bak-at-Law. 




B.AT Vision of Life do European thinkers 
and seers see at the end of this mighty 
War?—They see the vision of what they 
call ‘ The World-Federation.’—A great and exalt¬ 
ed idea truly ! We must, however, judge it—not 
by its^itte, which is unsurpassably noble, but by 
the emaller d^ils given by some of them, which 
go to make it up. We ^musb find out whether 
their eyes see everything clearly and correctly, 
and whether their moral notions are self-seeking 
and utilitarian or absolute and ideal for all 
races of mankind. 

And what is the conclusion that we come to 
—after we have peneti'ated the glowing epidermis 
of their ideal?—Well we regret to find that 
most of them are unconsciously selfish and narrow. 
Beneath all their talk of the welfare of huma¬ 
nity—we find that these European thinkers nro 
thinking—not of the Tennysonian ' federation of 
the world'—but of the federation of a part of ic, 
•—namely, Europe. They want tho nations of 
Europe to live at peace with each other hence¬ 
forth. The East—(except Japan) and the un¬ 
civilized races of mankind are hardly evei^ men¬ 
tioned by them !—Why ?—Because they are 
weak and consequently not able to impose their 
wMl upon others ! Surely Europe is not to exist 
for the goodpf the world—but the world is to 
exist for the good of Europe ! 

True morality, consists—not merely, in behav¬ 
ing better in the future, but also in undoing the 
mischief which we might have done in the past— 
if possible. The races of Europe and America 
must give up their ill-gotten possessions in other 
parts of the world, if they have been really illu¬ 
mined by the rays of ideal morality now. It is 
not merely the weak and small nations of Europe 
and America, who should be allowed to develop 
themselves along their own lines in the . future, 
bat the raoee of the But, and of tfie Dark Conti* 
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nent also. There should be no spheres of influ¬ 
ence in Persia or China henceforth. America 
must give up the Philipines to the Filipinos, 
Rama, the present king of Siam, is said to be 
doing a great deal for reforming and improving 
his country. There is no doubt that be would be 
able to do a great deal more than what he has 
done, if Western Nations cease to ask for special 
rights and privileges in his country. It is any¬ 
thing but right to say that Elastern countries like 
Persia and China have failed or are not fit to 
reform them.^'elves. They have had no freedom or 
time given them to work out their own salvation, 
Had the Western Powers continuously interfered 
with the development of Japan—for their own 
selfish ends in the seventies and eighties of the 
last century,—the Island-Empire would never 
have emerged as a Great Power to-day—in spite 
of all the burning patriotism and magnificent 
heroism of her children. There is a long interval 
of time between the sowing of a seed—and the 
bearing of fruit by the tree which comes out of 
that seed. When so much arduous toil, so much 
restraint, so much failure is necessary for an 
individual to pass from one stage to another 
successfully,—bow much more difficult it is for a 
nation—with its innumerable currents and cross¬ 
currents to pass from one stage of civilization to 
another I 

The true test for judging the greatness of 
a civilization is its capacity for making its 
actions—the legitimate children of ite thoughts 
and ideals at all times and under all circumstances. 
In the past, many races and countries aspired to 
create enduring civilizations but failed,—^d 
have now disappeared from the faoe'of the earth. 
It remains to be seen whether the self-trumpeting 
modern Europe will succeed in doing that—which 
only India and China have partially suooeedec) in 
doing up till now in the history of mankind. 




SELF-GOVERNMENT FOR INDIA 

BY MR. N. C. KKLKAR, B.A., LL.B- 

Editor of Th$ Mahratha." 


NDIA is grateful for what England has done 
for her so far. But India believes in the 
definition of gratitude as ‘.[a lively expecta¬ 
tion of favours yet to come.’ And she is deter¬ 
mined that she will not licrsolf take rest nor allow 
rest to England ho long as she has not obtained 
her heart’s desire, Wiz., Self-Government within 
the British Empire and equal partnership with the 
self-governing Colonies in the British Common- 
wealth. Her aspiration has been definitely 
formulated ; and there can be now no going back 
from it. India will not, and cannot, accept any 
half-way house to her ambition ; and if that 
ambition is not to be realised in full, she will 
rather prefer to be, as she was, in true Oriental 
fashion ! 

Tba East bowed before kbe blast 
In patient deepdiadain ; 

Bbe let tba tegioaa thunder past 
Then plunged in thought agiin. 

Why should India care who rules her if she is 
not to have under him a selF-respeetful status as 
a nation ? She refuses to regard her present 
position of milchcow to the British Empire as 
dignified. She cannot appreciate the argument 
that she has got what she had not got before, 
vie., internal peace and contact with a civilised 
nation like England. There is no glory in being 
a bondsman, though attached to the retinue of 
the most illustrious master in the world. If 
India had internecine wars, she was living in an 
atmosphere which favoured the fullest growth of 
at least individual persons and communities. The 
clash of arms is much better for mankind than 
emasculating peace. Erring but responsible 
manhood ispsEerable to a life-long,' though 
secure, tutelage. The rugged national life, the 
uneven social surface in pre-British times, wna 
certainly preferable to the dead level and the dull 
uniformity, established by the steam-roller of 


British Rule, in which first-cluss eminence is 
impossible and aspiring tall poppies are always in 
danger of being cut down. In pre-British times 
there was ever room at the top for whomsoever 
that possessed eminent qualities.''A shepherd 
like Malhap R«o Holkar, who in his childhood spun 
wool and tended the flfick in the field, could 
carve out, by his sword and statesmanship, a 
principFiIity worth a crore nnd a half by the time 
he reached the middle age. Mahadaji Scindia, 
who was for twenty years the successful rival ot 
the English at the Imperial Court of Delhi in the 
iHst quarter of the 18th century, was the son of a 
mere page who took care of the Peishwa's slippers. 
Under the British rule forever 150 years there 
has not arisen a man who waa deemed able or 
distinguished enough to be a Bevenue Com- 
raissiorier in Civil Service or a Second Lieutenant 
in the Army. Even a Shivaji could not, as was" 
once observed by Babu Surendranath Banerjea, 
hope under the British rulers to rise above the 
rank ^ a Subhedar-Major. "What has British 
rule, * may again be asked, done for the agri¬ 
culturist either beyond ensuring peace so that he 
may reap the corn he has sown ? The 
population under British rule has b^en deprived 
of even such self-government as it enjoyed in 
pre-British days. 

a 

Evidently this could not have gone on for a 
long time, even if the great war had not come. 
Butnow^that the war Acs come, now that the 
British Government has realised the possibilitiee 
'of the strength t 9 be derived from a contented and 
self-governing India to tbe empire in the future^ 
and has also declared itself to be the natuxnl 
guardian of tbe political freedom of nations in 
the world, small or great, India is inclined to put 
IKunt-blank tbe challenging queetion to England | 
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“ Are you or are you not goiog to give political 
freedom to India juet ae you say you are going to 
win it by war for Belgium or Serbia ? Has or 
has not India any clakns upon you in that 
respect ? IF yes, then what is the scheme by 
which you are going to restore political freedom 
to tbi^reat nation ? Despairing of a construc¬ 
tive policy an^ an honest scheme spontaneously 
emanating from you, the best brains in India have 
voluntarily framed a scheme of their own ; and 
the Indian nation now demands that it should be 
at once put into operation as affording a wide 
enough workable basis for a fair experiment of 
nation-making iu this country, and embodying a 
minimum of political reforms, a minimum, that is 
to say, of political power which the country thinks 
and feels is unreservedly or unconditionally due 
to her, a minimum which cannot be divided into 
parts without destroying its desired efficacy or 
without disappointing the people to such an 
extent as to make them lose faith in British 
•statesmanship. And England would be judged 
by the response which she may give to tiiis 
challenge. 

The Congross-Leigue scheme, reserving ns it 
does to the Government of India tliu fullest 
measure of control and administration in most of 
thb great imperial departments, cannot itself be 
valued at i 4 ore than eight annas in the whole 
rupee of national self-government such as the 
British Colonies at present actually enjoy, That 
scheme, therefore, does not admit of any more 
cheese-paring economy or instalments. The Secre¬ 
tary of State for India would entirely misunder¬ 
stand his mission to this land, if he thought that 
his presence was required qnly to arbitrate 
between a cloee-fisted Bureaucracy and an 
extravagant educated class as regards a claim for 
decentralisation of mere administrative business. 
Ur. Uontsgu is not looked to by India as a 
shrewd umpire who knows bow best to settle a 
small bargain between two petty dealers. His 


task is not to apply the differential caloulus so 
skilfully as to seem to be giving to the Indian 
people something without really taking away 
anything of value from the bureaucracy. He 
would be doing injustice to himself if he did not 
regard himself in as responsible a pomtion with 
regard to Canada or Sir Herny Campbell-Banner¬ 
man with regard to South Africa. Here were 
instances in which political discontent was as 
deep as it is now in India, and in which the 
grant of full responsible government was 
recognised as the only real and abiding solution 
of the problem of pacifying the nation. There 
the theory of instalments was regarded as simply 
out of the question, and the same must be the 
case with India also. The minimum as embodied 
in the Congress League scheme is ,the minimum 
that India must receive if she should begin to feel 
that she is really a partner in the Empire and 
not a menial drudge ; if she should rise to the 
required pitch of enthusiasm to put forth all her 
energy and resources for the cause of the Empire 
and share, in her own aright, in the glory of the 
Empire. The minimum embodied in the scheme 
is tliK t portion of the edifice of self-government 
which cannot admit of being done in parts. It 
contains just that measure, and no more, of the 
power of the purse and of the control of adminis¬ 
tration, which is necessary to inspire India with 
respect for herself and love for the Empire. If 
the bureaucracy does not possess imagination 
enough to peveeivo, it is our business to teaeh it 
to them, that the mere establishment of a barren 
peace, and the mechanical consolidation of 
territorial acquisitions, cannot entitle any rulers 
to the esteem, much less to the love, of a people 
who bad a glorious political past and who 
l^itimately aspire to a glorious political future. 
With a liberated and a loving India, England may 
overcome any dangers that threaten the British 
Empire. But in a discontented and emasculated 
India England may find only' a miU-ftope round 
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her n^t i^eavy enough in its turn to drown her in 
the seething and surging waters of an interna¬ 
tional struggle ; for, os was once observed by the 
late Sir Pherozeshab Mehta, a policy of force and 
despotism cannot fail to bring on its attending 
Nemesis. England's experience of discontented 
Ireland has not been pleasant enough ; and India, 
if not conciliated by tbegrantof self-government, 
is sure to prove another Ireland. A saner 
politician than Dr. Rash Bebari Ghose cannot be 
imagined ; and yet he could not help saying in 
the course of his speech as Chairman of theRecep- 
tion Committee of the twenty-second Congress 
held at Calcutta : The pinch-beck Imperialism 

in England is made up of barbarous ambitions, 
passions and sentiments wholly alien to the 
culture and civilisation of the 20th century. To 
thoee brummagem Imperialists I would say : Do 
not misread the signs of the times, Co not be 
deluded by theories of racial inferiority. The 


choice ties before you between a contented people 
proud to be the citizens of the greatest empire the 
world bas ever seen and another Ireland Jn the 
East, or—'I am uttering no idle threat, I am not 
speaking at random, for 1 knew something of the 
present temper of the rising generation in 
Bengal—porbaps another Russia.” A sjtuation 
like this can be adequately dealt w^h only by the 
sympathetic imagination of a generous statesman, 
who can think in large *dImen8ioi.t<, and not by 
the subtlety of a pettifogging politician whose skill 
lies only in investigating mathematical or evolu¬ 
tionary minima in political concessions. May -we 
not hope that Mr. Montigu rise to the 

occasion and tran-srorin Lidia from a dangerously 
discontented dependent into a cordial co-opwatgr 
and a faithful freind of the British Empire ?— 
From o \fen¥}randum. prupi.rod for Me Bornbay 
Home Hvle Ltagw. 


THEISM AND BHAKTl 

BY 

PROF. N. Or. WELINKAR, M.A., LL.B. 


RITICS of our movement (Theistic Move¬ 
ment) tell us that though Hinduism has 
been prolific in Bbatkas or Devotees, it 
affords no experience of genuine BhaUi 
(Devotion), no witness of spiritual communion, of 
devout prayer and soul-satisfying response. Tho 
cries of desire, they say, are more prominent in 
the devout utterances of our Bhaktas than the 
triumphaDt assurance of salvation sought and 
obtained. The Indian Bhaktas, that is to say, 
are groping but never finding. How far this is 
from being the truth of the matter, in what rich 
and maoy-toned harmony the sonl of the Indian 
Bhaktas has uttered its song of deliverance and 
joy ie Vnown to every Indian Theist. Indeed, 
tills s^se of self-fulfilment in intimate oneness 
wjtb God is to my miud the distinctive note of 
the Indian literature of devotion. Which Brah¬ 


ma is unacquintei with Guru Nanak’a joyous out¬ 
burst, “ Vanished the doubt of my soul, when I 
had a vision of Thee,” or Kabir's song beginning, 
" I have found a minu of jewels.” Here are two. 
expressions one of longing and supplication and^ 
tho other a joyous outpouring of gratitude foi^ 
grace and meicy received by our much cherished 
Western India Bhakta Tukamm whose devotional 
songs are the joy and consolation of the toiling 
miiltona of the Maharashtra. The metrical trans¬ 
lations which I give I have taken from a delight¬ 
ful article eotitlelS ** the lodian Poetry of Devo¬ 
tion ” from the pen of Rev. Dr. Maoniool of 
Poona in the latest issue of the Hibbert Journal. 

I. 

“ Thj griMtaMi none oen comprehend 
AU damb the Vedee ere; 

For-epent the poirere of motiei mind— 

They oennot oliaib eo far. 

How aen I ooiapue him whoee light 
ZUamN beta sob m 4 fisr, 
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Ths Mrpent of % tboaskod tongaea 

- Cannot tell tby praiae; 

Then bow poor 1 ? Tby obildren we 
Mother of loving ways. 

Within the shadow of tby grac e 
All, bide ai Tuba aaya.” 

II. 

Holding my hand tboa leadeat me, 

My comrade every where. 

Aa Igo on and lean on thee, 

«Uy burden thou do'at bear. 

If aa I go, in my diatreaa 

1 trantio words should aay 

Thou settest right my Ipolishuess, 

And takest my shame away. 

Tbua thou to me now hope dost send, 

A new world briiigest in ; 

Now know 1 every man a friend, 

And all I meet my kin. 

So like a happy child, X play 
In thy dear world. O Ood, 

And everywhere,—I, Tuka say,— 

Thy bliss is spread abroad." 

IjBt me give you une inoi’e quotation from 
another Saint of the Bhakti School from our 
Maharaahtra, the poet Eknath who wna both a 
great devotee and a great thinker. The extract 
I give is taken from hia “ Bhagwat ” and is 
about the import and value of Bhakti : For the 
translation I am again indebted to Dr. Macnicol. 

Yht of Bhakti to Yoga — 

Though one restrains the »ense8 yet they are not 
restrained. Though one renounces sensual desire, yet 
they are not renounced. Again and again they return 
lo torment one. For that rraeon Ibe flame of Uari 
BfMkti was lit by the V c iTnere is no need to 
•oppress the senses ; the dc ire of aeoiual pleasure 
oeaefb of itself. So mighty is the power that lies in 
Hari Bhakti. Know this assuredly : The eeoees that 
Yogis, suppress *Bbaktas devote to the worship of 
Bhagwat The things that Yogis forsake Bbsktas 
offer to Bhagvat. Yogis forsake the things of sense 
and forsaking them they suffer in the flesh; the 
followers of Bhakti offer them to Bhagvat and henoe 
they become for ever emancipated. Wife, child, bouse, 
■elf, offer them to Bhagvat. That is the perfect 
Bhagvat Dbarma. la tbie, above all else, does worship 
ooneisl. 


Th9 Supmionty of Bhakii to Jnyana — 

Though be has no knowledge of. |be Vedas, still by 
one eo ignorant may the real Beit be apprehended, The 
oondition of Brahman may be easily attained and 
possessnd. To that end did Qod tend forth tbe light Ha) i 

bhakti .Worshipping Bbegvat by faith the nan who 

hat DO knovrledge is delivered. Women, Sndras and ail 
othete pitrtti on board this boat and they all 
and eaally oan be borat by tbe power of faith 
•lA worship to tbe other baak. To orote tbitber wilh- 
oot ewimmuigt to gaia poseaseiea witbeut paioful 


effort, to obtain Brahman by an easy means for this end 
Nsrayan sunt forth the light of Ifhakti, The specisl 
quality of Bhagvat Dharma is that tbe simple-hearted 
are borne safe across tlie ocean of the world. Brahman 
le attained by eaey neans. 

What Bhakti «— 

He who puts bis trust in the worship of Bhagvat 
—rules and restriotions become bis slaves. When he 
renders the titusl tervice of bis heart, the World* 
Spirit is made glad. The uiarka of a Saint are 
his power of devotion, how he trnmplos on the 
works of bis dharma bow he eweeps clean tbe place of 
va}-nas»a7/ia, how be makes a boii-yfre of Ksrms, 

He who knows not sruft or amnti but worships, by 
faith, in tbe way of Bhagvat, him never for a moment 
does tbe burden of rules and restriolions obstruct, 
Those who lacking the twoejes, sruti and smrtft, are 
blind, oven they fleeing by the might of faith to the 
wort hip of Hari by reasoa of their heart’s full lore meet 
with III stumbling block. Those who follow this the 
Bhagvat Dharma, Karina cannot binder, fle whose will 
rules Karine that Purahottaina (Buprene Pereon) is 
obtained by tho worship of faith, Those who render 
service according to the Bhagvat Dharma to them tbe 
duty of their own Dbsrms becomes as a bond-slave. It 
cannot stand in their pro'eocol How, then, con it pos¬ 
sibly hinder them Whatever is done, with purpose of 
reward or what is done without, what the Vedas, what 
oustoni, what our own nature proacrihes, offer them, one 
and all, to Bhagvat. Behold that is the fibsgvat 
Dharma I 

He whom tbe duty of his Dharma oanoot binder, 
hears hia secret. I'urshottams has been manifested in his 
heart by means of the knowledge of the illimitable 
, Self. 

Whenever the eye sees the visible, then the Bbskfa 
sees there Qod Hiniself. Thus by means e^ worship he 
offiTN up his vision, namely, the objects that he sees. In 
like manner when be hears with his ear, it is an offering 
to Brahman. Without deliberate intent, know this, 
spontaneously and naturally Bhagvat is worshipped. 

The Being who brings together the scent and the 
things that )i' scent, ht buootues to the Bhakta ti e very 
senseof sme!i by reason of love. When tbe sweets of 
taste SIC u. cd then its flavour is Ood Himself. Ht 
abides in tbi '(.‘light of taste and the Bhakta perceive# 
that the enjoy lueiit of taste is an offering to tbe Brah¬ 
man. When by our body we touch then in the body the 
unombodied Self is manifested. Whatever the Bhakta 
touohes, whatever he enjoy a, lu 1 it is an offering to 
Brahman. Wherever tbe Bhakta sets his foot, that path 
is Qod.^ Then in every step he takes, lo I bis worship is 
an offering to Brahman. 

This Bhakti, so well described by Saint EknatL, 
we Indian Theists should put in tbe fore-front of 
oui; religious life—both individual and congre¬ 
gational. By means of its mighty and mysteri¬ 
ous powers we shall achieve greater results than 
we can ever hope to do by the employment of 
what are called modern methods, useful and 
needful though these latteF-are- in their own wiy, 
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Discussione, lectures, apologetic literature all these 
are good and these we will have—but they will 
&ot bear a quarter or a tenth of the fruit which 
Shakii will bear if we encourage its devout 
practice in our homes «nd in our mandirst and in 
forms that are hallowed and endeared to the people 
by age-long usage. By Shakti deep and unfeign¬ 
ed aud clothed in an indigenous garb we 
ahall, first of all, touch the heart of the 
maeses of our country who constitute the real 
nation. It has been repeatedly urged by critical 
observers of our movement that it is only a move* 
iflbnt of intellectuals and does not appeal to the 
people at all. We must in all honesty acknow¬ 
ledge the substantial truth of this charge. The 
way te reach the great mass of our countrymen, 
to touch the national soul, is by the practice of 
worship and devotion, according to the Indian 
pattern. In his Presidential address delivered at 
the Bombay Tbeistic Oonferooco two years ago 
Dr. Sarkar truly observed: “ In the past we have 
been content to divest the Tbeistic Faith of its 
Bupematural, irrational and non-moral wrappings.'* 
Yes jve have to confess that in our effort to mora¬ 
lize and rationalize the ancestral faith we have 
deprived it of much of its power of appeal derived 
from the ancient ceremonial and symbolism in 
which the masses of our countrymen find their 
best consolation amid the trouble and sorrows of 
life and their best hope hereafter. 

Bhakti of a genuine^ national type—only puri- 
'fied of every idolatrous or unethical suggestion— 
is sure to win for us the masses for whose love 
and trust every true-hearted Brabmo longs. And 
Bhakti will achieve yet more. It will give us 
power to successfully combat the two most deadly 
foes of religion—mnterialism and intellectualism. 
Materialism is tbe bane of Western civiiiration 
and wherever that civilisation has Bpre<ad 
materialism has gone with it and threat¬ 
ens to*day to draw educated India into its 
'goodly grip. Thb OBsential evil of materialism is 


that it views matter as tbe ultimate reality of the 
universe, and so, instead of giving to it a merely 
ministerial position, exalts it to the over-lordship 
of life. And of all tyrannies, tbe most debasing 
tyranny is the tyranny of matter. It is the 
worst kind of idolatry for it dethrones and disowns 
the noblest part of our nature—the Divine within 
UH, our spiritual self, and by d6ing this poisons 
tbe very springs of nobility in man. Our illus¬ 
trious scientist Sir J.'^C. Bose spoke words of the 
deepest truth when at the opening of bis Re- 
.search Laboratory he said : “Notin matter but in 
thought, not in possession but in ideals are to be 
found the seeds of immortality. Not through 
material acquisition but in generous diffusion of 
ideas and ideals can the true empire of humanity 
be established.” And while resisting materialism 
we have also to resist intellectualism with which 
materialism almost invariably allies itself. Intel- 
lectunlism believes in the sufficiency of tbe mere 
intellect for all human ends. It acknowledges no 
other power than brain-powor. It breeds the 
pride of knowledge and scuffs at the ideas of faith, 
inspiration and intuition. Intellectualism is'esp- 
turing educated India. Our educated country¬ 
men are manifesting tremendous interest in tbe 

training and development of tbe intellect alone. 
In Indian education this absorbs all tbe energy of 
teacher and pupil. How few realise that 
spiritual education is tho very < core of a sound 
training? How few care for the training of 
the will and the emotions ? In our social 
life we lavish .our admiration on the man of, 
brilliant intellect—tbe man who can make a clever 
speech or write a clever book. We tbeists who 
believe in the supreme value of the spiritual life, 
we who hold that all true power is at bottom 
spiritual, that without tbe culture of tbe-eoul 
knowledge onipr leads to arrogance and aggression, 
we should earnestly endeavour to stem the rising 
tide of tnaterialism and intellectualism by the 
cultivation of the spiiitual life in our homes and 
in our churches and tbe surest way to the 
achievement of this end is the way of Bhakti 
which has been pointed out to us by our sainti 
and BageB.-^Ptyaidm^ JddrMt tctheUut ThMQ 
CmftrmM, 


Sarojini Naidu’s Speeches and Writings 
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friendly critic of Mrs. Naidu feels rather 

pained that the flare of the public 

platform is luring her away from her 

'* moon-enchanted estuary of dreams." He fears, 

as no doubt manysothers interested in her literary 

genius do, that the excitement of political life 

might obscure the clear visisn of the poet, that 

absorption in the dry details of politics and 

association with its cavils and controversies 

might etifle the fulness and freedom of her songs. 

But the call of duty has sounded for Mrs. Naidu. 

She has questioned Death and Fate whether she 

should quit this mortal life of hers before achieving 

her destined deed of song or service for her 

country’s need. She asks ; 

Shall spriog that wakes nine anoieot land agsin 
Call to my wild and suffering heart in vain ? 

She has naturally come out and at the cost of 

her health, has been addressing large gatherings 

in all parts of India. Wherever she goes 

thousands flock to her. Mrs. Naidu is beyond all 

doubt the sweetest and the moat fascinating of our 

speakers. Her delivery is perfect. Her command 

over an English stylo of flawless perfection is 

simply marvellous. She lends to her speaking the 

manifold charms of her extraordinary personality. 

Her Speeches* Ibake exceedingly pleasant reading 

and there are passuges which stand well on 

the borderland of poetry and literature. The 

use of the idea of dawn in her recent speech on 

The Hope of To-morrow ’’ gives a passage of ez> 

oeeding melody, while her speeches on the Vision 

of Patriotism (p. 107) and Ideals of Islam (p. 165) 

are exoeptdonally good. Her speech on Inden* 

ture delivered at Allahabad is a model of eIo> 

quenoe. 

Sordini Ifaidu't Bp4*oh€$ and Writinffa . Prioo 
Re. 1. To lobsoriberi of tho ** Indiao Reviow,” As. 12. 
O. A, Nakoiaa St Co., Uadrasi 


The lending note of her speeches as of her 
public life is the Unity of the Hindu and 
the Moslem. She said at Madras: "I shall 
always recognise with pride that what the 
Hindu Mazzini gives to India the Muslim 
Garibaldi gives to India and they make a perfect 
type to make an Indian patriot. ... It 
is the spirit of the sword that we want to be 
brought to this great land. We want that 
courage that a soldier kept the sword swift in 
defence of the country, to revenge any insult 
to the honour of the manhood or woman' 
hood that is defended. The young Muslim has 
to put his contribution—not the sword made of 
steel but the sword of the Islamic spirit which 
has been re-tempered in the older fires of the 
Vedic cult—the sword of Muslim love dedicated 
to the service of Vedic India.” 

It will be useless to expect from Mrs. Naidu'g 
speeches any presentation of facts in regular 
order, any quotation of figures, or even close 
and cogent argumentation. It is well that 
it is so. We have enough of dryness and drought 
in our political temperature. Ft is relieving to 
find our political life touched to music by an artist 
and singer, Politics with us is not a matter of 
votes and ballot-boxes, of councils and bills and 
acts, of parties and guilds and corporations, It is 
something higher and purer and more idealistic. 
It is the resurrection of a great people. It is the 
renaissance of an ancient and unageing land. It 
is the striving of a race for emancipation. It is 
the passing of winter to the caverns of the north, 
and the coming in of spring which cannot call in 
vain to our poets and singers. Mrs. Naidu gives 
to our politics a touch of the idea], a ray of 
sweetness and light and lifts it from the sordid 
levels of ambition, jealousy, and struggle to the 
higher levels of art, music and beputy. w 




CHEMICAL RESEARCH IN INDIA 

BY SIR THOMAS HOLAND. 


E principal chemical problems in conneo* 
tion with Oovernmeot activities ai'O divided 
among; (a) agriculture; (b) forest pro¬ 
ducts ; (a) drugs, perfumes, essential oils and 
dyes; (d) tanning; {«) sugar and alcohol maim- 
faotuie : (0 salfcpetie refining; (g) salt and kh&ri 
manufacture; ( h) mineralogy; (t) roetalurgical 
inspection ; {j) explosives manufacture. 

For administrative purposes these might be 
controlled in three groups:—(a) Agricultural 
Ohemistry, with the chief laboratory at Pusa. {b) 
Organic Chemistry, with two chief laboratories nt 
Oehra Dun and Bangalore, (c) Mineral Chemis¬ 
try, with the chief laboratory at Kniimati or 
Calcutta. 

Each group might be placed in charge of a se¬ 
nior officer, one of whom will be Chief Chemist to 
the Government of India or it might possiblv be 
better to have three Deputy Chief Chemists for the 
three groups with a Chief Chemist nt Dehra Dun 
and Simla, bis status and functions being analog¬ 
ous to those of the present Surveyor-Oeneml. 
Junior members of the service could be lent to the 
Local Government and princif'il Government 
departments for terms normally limited to five 
years. These officers would carry on purely 
routine duties and, in some cases, teaching the 
principal problems of research being undertaken 
at the chief laboratories acrording to their nature. 
All results of scientific and practical value would 
be published in the records of the Indian Chemical 
Department, which would be issued in three series 
and edited by the three deputy chiefs. Once a 
year the whole staff of chemists might assemble 
for a week’s Conference successively at Pusa, Dehra 
Dun, Bangalore and Calcutta, This Conference 
should be attended Icy private chemists, including 
manufacturing chemists and chemical members of 
the Education Department. Papers read at this 
Oonferenoe, if approved by^ a small committee 
plight be published - in the records which would 


thus establish-at once a definite position of 
authority and value in scientific literature. 

In considering the question of co-ordinating 
chemical resemch, it is obvious that a systenatio 
investigation of Indian raw materials especially 
vegetable products is about the most urgent. 
In spite < r the valuable results obtained at Dehra 

' i 

Dun, H t the Indian Institute of Science, at the 
Impiial Institute in London and' in our various 
'colleges,, only the frin^ge of this subject has so 
far been touched. For this work the chemist 
requires the oo-opemtion of the Departments of 
Agriculture, Forests and Botany, It thus ap¬ 
pears desirable to organise the chemical fraternity 
for representation on the Board of Sdentifio 
Advice. The co-ordination attempted during 
the past year by the Munitions Board has been 
accomplished by our friendly co-operation 
through Dr. Simonsen as Secretary of the 
Congress. Our first object has been to meet 
some urgent demands arising directly from 
the war. But we have done very little so far 
and must be content with small things so long 
as we are in India, so desperately short of chemists 
free of heavy routine work. This conference will 
result, I hope, in vaiimble suggeations for opera¬ 
tions in the immediate future as well as in advance 
of value to the Industrial Commission which will 
be required to repi: I on the question of official 
organisation of the scientific services to meet 
industrial needs. In addition to the question of 
official organisation it has been suggested that we ' 
might consider a proposal to establish in India a 
section of the Society of Chemical Industry, The 
size of the country is against the adoption of any 
one capital tity as a centre.... An altemarive 
discussion, which is at variance with the usnil 
organisation of the society, is to form a section 
which will meet annually as a branch of the 
Science Congress .—Pmidtntud Addrm t4e 
CAmioal Confirewe, lahon. 
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ANCIENT PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


BY MB. C. I. 


HE origin of libraries is lost in obscurity. The 
honour of having first made coliectione of 
books, ratber writings is, by some, ascribed 
to the Hebrews; and by others to the Egyptians. 
Osymandyadas, one of the ancient kings of Egypt 
who fiourished seme 600 years after the Deluge, 
is said to have been the first who founded a 
library. The temple in which he kept his books 
was dedicated to religion and to literature, and 
placed under the special protection of the gods 
with whose statues it was magnificently adorned ; 
it was still further embellished by a well-known 
inscription, for ever grateful to the votary of 
literature; on the entrance was engraven, " The 
Nourishment of the Soul.” It probably contained 
works of very remote antiquity, and also books 
accounted sacred by the Egyptians, all of which 
perished amidst the destructive ravages which 
followed the Persian invasion under Cambyses* 
There was also according to some old authors, a 
fine library at Memphis, deposited in the temple 
of Phtba, from which Hnmer has been accused of 
having stolen both the Iliad and the Odyssey, and 
afterwards published them as his own. From 
this charge, however, the bard has been vindicated 
by various writers and by different arguments. 

But the mos^ superb Library of Egypt, perhaps 
of the ancient world, was that of Alexandria. 
About the year 290 B.O, Ptolemy Soter, a learned 
* prince founded an academy at Alexandria called 
the Museum, where there assembled a society of 
learned men, devoted to the study of science and 
philosophy ; and for their use he formed a collec¬ 
tion of books, the number of which has been 
variously computed, by Epipbanius at 54,000 and 
by Josephus at 200,000. His son, Ptolemy 
Fbiladelpbus, an equally liberal and enlightened 
prince, collected great numbers of books in the 
Temple of Serapis, in addition to those accumu¬ 
lated by his father, and at his death left in it 
U 
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upwards of 100,000 volumes. He had agents in 
every part of Asia and of Greece, commissioned to 
search out and purchase the rarest and most 
valuable writings ; and amongst those procured 
weretheworksof Aristotle, and the Septuagint 
version of the Jewish Scriptures, which was 
undertaken at the suggestion of Demetrius 
Phalereus, his first Librarian. The measures 
adopted by this monarch for augmenting the 
Alexandrian Library were pursued by his successor 
Ptolemy Euergetes, with unscrupulous vigour. 
He caused all books imported into Egypt by 
Greeks or other foreigners to be seized and sent to 
the Museum, where they were transcribed by 
persons employed for the purpose; and when 
this was done, the copies were delivered to the 
owners and the originals deposited in the Library. 
He refused to supply corn to the famished Atheni- 
ans until they had presented him with the original 
MSS of iEschylus, Sophocles and Euripedes ; 
and in returning elegant copies of these auto¬ 
graphs, he allowed the owners to retain the fifteen 
talents, more than .£3,000 sterling which he had 
pledged with them as a princely security. 
As the Museum, where the library was ori¬ 
ginally founded, stood near the royal palace 
in that quarter of the city called Brucheion, 
all writings were at first deposited there ; 
but when this building bad been completely 
occupied with books to the number of 400,000, a 
supplemental library was erected within the 
Serapeion, or Temple of Serapis, and this 
gradually increased till it contained 300,000 
volumes, making in both libraries a grand total of 
700,000, volumes. 

The Alexandrian Library continued in all its 
splendour until the first Alexandrian war, when 
during the plunder of the city, the Brucheion 
portion of the collection was acddeutally destroyed,^' 
by fire, owing to the recklessness of the auxiUsry 
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troops. But the library in the Serapeioii still 
remained, and was augmented by frequent 
donations, particularly by that of the Pergameaa 
Library of 200,009 Toliimes presented by Mnrk 
Antony to Cleopatra so that it soon equalled the 
former both in the number and in the value of its 
contents. (This library at Pergamus was founded 
by King Eumenea, and onhrgod by his eucresso)', 
Attains. It soon became so extensive that the 
Ptolemies, afraid that it would speedily rival their 
own collection at Alexandria, issued an edict 
forbidding the exportation of papyrus. But this 
prohibition so far from attaining the unworthy 
object for which it was destined, proved lather 
beneficial ; for, the Pergameans, having exhausted 
their stock of papyrus, set their wits to work, and 
invented parchment as a substitute). At length, 
after various revolutions under the Roman 
Emperors, dudng which the collection was some¬ 
times plundered and sometimes re-established, it 
(the library in the Serapeion) was utterly 
destroyed by the Saracens at the'^command of 
Caliph Omar, when they acquired possession of 
Alexandria in 642 A. D. Amrou the victorious 
general was himself inclined to spare this in¬ 
estimable treasury of ancient science and learning, 
but the ignorant and fanatical Caliph to whom he 
applied for instructions, ordered it to be destroyed. 

If these writings of the Greeks agree with the 
Koran, they are uselr ss, and need cot be 
preserved ; if they disagree they are pernicious, 
and ought to be destroyed.” The sentence of 
destruction was executed with blind obedience. 
The volumes of papyrus or parchment were 
distributed as fuel among the five thousand baths 
of the city, but such was their incredible number, 
that it took six months to consume them. This 
act of barbari. ni, recorded by one historian, is 
considered somewhat doubtful by another, in con- 
■eq^nce of its not being mentioned by two of the 
ancient chroniclers. It seems inconsistent 
witb the •haroeber of Amrou as a poet and roan 


«f superior intelligence; but that the Aleian- 
drian Library was thus destroyed is a fact 
generally credited and deeply deplored by 
kistorians. 

Among the Greeks, as among other nations^ 
the first libraries consisted merely of archives, 
di'poflited for the iwke of preservation, in the 
temple of tho gods. PoisiRtmtuB the Tyrant of 
Athens was the first to establish a public library 
in Ins native city, whieh always took the lead in 
everything relating to science and literature in 
Greece. Fere he deposited the works of Homer 
which he had collected together with great diffi¬ 
culty and at n very considerable expense ; and the 
Athenians themselves were at much pains to 
increase the collection. The fortune.R of this li¬ 
brary wore varied -ind singular. It was trans¬ 
ported to Persia by Xerxes, brought back by 
Selencus Nicator, plundered by Sulla, and at last 
restored by the Emperor Hadrian. On the 
evasion of the Roman Empire by the Goths, 
Greece was ravaged; and on the sack of Athens, 
they had collected all the libraries, and were on’ 
the point of setting fire to this funeral pile of 
ancient learning, when one of their chiefs inter¬ 
posed, and dissuaded them from their design, 
observing that as long as the Greeks were addict¬ 
ed to tho study of books, they would never anply 
themselves to that of arn^ 

The first librery Mtabhrhed ,t 'Eome we. that 
founded by Panllus Emiliua in 167 B C Having 
.ubdued PerseufKing of Macedonia, he enriched 
the city of Boma with the library of the con¬ 
quered monarch, which was aobteqoently augment¬ 
ed by Sulla. On his return from Aeis, where he 
had succesafolly terminated the first war against 
Mithridato, Sdlk visited Athens whence he took 
with h.m the library of Apellicon, the Teian, 
in which were the works of Aristotle and 
Theophrastus, tucullue another conqueror of 
Mithridatee, was not loss dietingutahed by hie 
tM»e for book.. The number of volume, in th. 
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library was immense, and they were wiiuten ih 
the most distinct and elegant manner. But the 
use which he made of his colloetion was still more 
honourable to that princely Roman than the 
acquisition or possession of it. It was a library 
whose walls, galleries and cabinets were open to 
■ all visitors; and the ingenious Creeks, whon at 
loisura, r§sorted« to this abode of the Muses, to 
hold literary conversation, in which Lucullas 
himself loved to join. But although Sulla and 
LucuUus liberally gave public access to their 
literary treasures, still their libraries can in 
Btrictnes.s, be considered only as private collec¬ 
tions. Among the various projccU which Julius 
Caesar hid formed for the embellishment of 
Rome was that of a public library, which should 
contain the largest possible collection of Greek 
and Latin woiks; and be bad assigned to Tnrro 
the duty of selecting and arranging them. But 
this design was frustrated by tho assassination of 
the Dictator, and the establishment of public 

librarios did not take place in Romo until the 

• 

reign of Augustus. 

The honour of having first established these 
valuable institutions is ascribed by the elder 
Pliny to Asinius Pollio, who erected a public 
library in the Court of Liberty, on the Aventine 
Hill. The credit which he gained thereby was so 
great that tho emperors became ambitious to 
iliusttdte tbeirVeigus by the foundation of libra¬ 
ries, many of which they called after their own 
names. Augustus himself was an author, and in 
one of those magnificent buildiiige called 
Thermae, ornamented with porticos, galleries, 
and statues, with shady walk» and refreshing 
baths, he testified his love of literature by adding 
a grand library which he fondly Called after the 
name of his sister Octuvix. The Palatine 
Xiibniry, formed by the same emperor in the 
Temple of Apollo, became the haunt of the 
poets, as Horace, Juvenal and Fereeus have 
ommemorated. There were deposited the 


(’orrocted books of the Sybils and it would seem 
that it consisted of two distinct collections 
—one Greek and the other Latin. This library 
having survived the various revolutions of the 
Roman Empire, existed until the time of Gregory 
the Great, whose mistaken zeal led him to order 
all the writings of the ancients to be destroyed. 
The successors of Augustus, though they did not 
equally encourage learning, were not altogether 
neglectful of its interests. Tiberius founded a 
library in the now Temple of Apollo, and insti¬ 
tuted another called the Tiberian, in his own 
house, consisting chiefly of works relating to the 
empire and the acts of its sovereigns. Vespasian, 
following the example of bis predecessors, esta¬ 
blished a library in the Temple of Peace, which 
he erected after the burning of the city by order 
of Nero. Domitian at the commencement of his 
reign, restored at great expense, the libraries 
which had been destroyed by the conflagration, 
collecting copies o^ books from every quarter, 
and sending persons to Alexandria to transcribe 
volumes in that celebrated collection, or to correct 
copies which had been made elsewhere. But the 
most magnificent of all the libraries founded by 
the sovereigns of Imperial Rome was that of the 
Emperor Ulpius Trajanus, from whom it was 
called the Ulpian Library. It was erected in 
Trajan’s Forum, but afterwards removed to the 
Viminat Hill, to ornament the luiths of Diocletian. 
In this library were deposiicd the elephantine 
booke, written upon tablets of ivory, wherein 
were recorded the transactions of the emperors, 
the proceedings uf the Senate and Roman magis¬ 
trates, and the affairs of the provinces. The 
Ulpian Library consisted of both Greek and 
Latin works. The library of Domitian having 
been consumed by lightning in the reign of 
CommoduH, was not restored until the time of 
Gordian, who rebuilt the edifibe, and founded & 
new library, adding thereto the doUeetiofis 
books beqheatbed to him by Quintus Berenur, 
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SamODicus the physician, and amounting to no 
fewer than 72,000 volumes. In addition to the 
imperial Jibraries, there were others to which the 
public had access in the principal cities and 
ooloniee of the empire. 

When Oonstantine the Great made Byzantium 
the seat of his empire, he decorated the city 
with splendid edifices, and called it after his own 
name. Desirous to make reparation to the 
Christians for the injuries they had sulTerod 
during the reign of his predecessor, he command¬ 
ed the most diligent search to be made after 
those books which Diocletian had doomed to 
destruction. He caused transcripts to be made 
of such us had escaped the fury of the presecutor, 
and having collected others from various quarters, 
he formed the whole into a library at Constanti¬ 
nople. At the death of Constantine, the number of 
books in the imperial library was only 6,900. 
But it was successively enlarged by the Emperors 
Julian and Theodosius the Younger, who 
augmented it to 120,000 volumes. Of these 
more than half were burned during the seventh 
century by command of the Emperor Leo 111, 
who thus sought to destory all the monuments 
that might be quoted in proof lespeciiog his 
opposition to the worship of images, In 
library was deposited the only authentic copy 
of the proceedings of the Council of Nice ; it is 
also said to have contained the poems of Homer, 
written in gold letters, together with a magni¬ 
ficent copy of the Four Gospels, bound in plates 
of gold, enriched with precious stones, all of 
which perished in the conflagration. The 
convulsions, which distracted the lower empire 
were by no means favourable to the interests 
of literature. In the eleventh century learning 
flourished for a short time during - the 
reign of Constantine Porpbyrogenitus. This 
em^ror is said to have employed many 
,^n«l Greeks in ogUeoting booksi end fonDing it 


library, the arrangement of which he himself 
superintended. But the final subversion of the 
Eastern Empire, and the capture of Oonstanti- 
nopJe in 1453 dispersed the literati of Greece 
over Western Europe, and placed the literary 
remains of that capital at the mercy of the con¬ 
queror. The imperi.tl libmry was, however, 
preserved by the express command of Itfahmud, 
and continued to be kept in some apartments 
of the seralgio. Butoit is commonly supposed 
that it was Siiciificcd in a fit of devotion by 
Amurath IV. 

Now, may I close with a pra 3 ’er ? Will some 
kind friend give an account of the famous libraries 
of ancient India i 

THE RAJPUT QUEEN * 

BY 

PROP. P. SE8HADR1, m.a. 


The Rahtore Jeswant Singh retreating came 
From field of battle; through the live-long day 
His men had fought against the mailed array 
Of Delhi’s teeming Moslem hordes, afiame 
With wrath ; they fought as men of Rajput name 
And birth alone could fight and hundreds lay 
Along the banks of Nerbada, away 
From where their ofispring played the childish game 
And women kept their daily vigil sad, 

For warrior sons and husbands doomed to death. 

t 

But all in vain—and when with weary breath 
Defeated Jeswant came, his consort bade 
The gates be closed against him, for she 
“ A Rajput comes victorious or dead." 


• Fron Xefl'i AnntUs o/ itnimt/rn, 



THE PROBLEM OF NATIVE STATES 

BY PROF. H. G. LIMA YE, M.A. 

Fergumn ColUgs, Poona, 


N a note submitted to the Right Honourable 
Mr. Montagu and Hie Excellency the 
Viceroy Mr. G. R. Abhyankar of SangU* 
raises athe whole question of Native States, 
their status in the Empire, their rights 
and disabilities, and aljpve all the very delicate 
question of the rights of the subjects of those 
States, and the necessity of providing regular 
constitutions for them. It is a sign of the times 
that such a note should bo published and 
opportunity should be offered to have all these 
questions discussed openly. The wave of a now 
political consciousness that is passing over the 
nation at the present moment has, it appears, 
reached oven tho subjects of Native States. In 
Biitish India even the most backward com¬ 
munities have been roused into activity. Sections 
of the people that for years were engrossed in 
their own private pursuits, never minded what 
others were doing or troubled about public 
afiairs, have suddenly realised that they 
possess political rights and that thoy have a 
political destiny. h iculturists, Akira, the 
various groups of the b...kward classes and even 
tlie depressed mae.^es, have come forward to claim 
separate representation on Legislative Councils, 
With all these signs of a new life before us, we 
cannot help being reminded of the happenings in 
a distant land about a hundred and thirty years 
ago. On the eve of the French resolution the 
French people issued Cahiara instructions to 
their representatives showing the great depth to 
^Hiicb their hearts had been starred by the new 
ideas that were then permeating French Society, 
Even so are the various representations submitted 
to the Secretary of State for India and the 

* Nstlre 9 Mei ead the Fost«War Reformat Ot R. 
AhhyMter, sm*, tm.i; •ngir, 


Viceroy. Fortunately for us we need not appre¬ 
hend any developments on the lines of those in 
France. We have here nn administration which 
is progressive, with all its drawbacks being 
controlled and directed by n Cabinet inspired by 
the high ideals of the free British people. 

In this general awakening the^tates themselves 
have taken part. Tlieir rulers who, till quite 
recently maintained an attitude of supreme 
indiffurence towaids the politioel aspirations of 
tho pooplo of India, have, through their selected 
repiesenkitive, blessed the cause of Indian 
Nation.ali.sm, and are now engaged in foru.ulating 
their own demands, Mr. Abhynnkar puts forward 
a strong ploa in support of the improvement of 
their status. He traces the history of their rela¬ 
tions with the British Government and shows 
how and when these relations began. The great 
object of the British Guvornment was to cripple 
their power, to curb their turbulance and to isolate 
them completely from one another and from the 
outside world, The object was secured directly 
or indirectly by tho provisions of the treaties 
made betw i .m the British Government and these 
States, wit the result that the latter became 
completely helpless and dependent upon the 
former. This could not however, be for the 
good of the States, nor did it strengthen the 
position of the British Government in interna¬ 
tional politics. The crisis through which the 
British Empire is now passing, proved this to the 
hilt. The rally of the Indian Princes round 
the Flag at such a time has been the admiration 
of the Empire and the despair of its enemies. 
They did the very best that they could .' But 
they might have done immensely better. TTheV 
harb sottM Idr th 6 Smplt^ tilt 
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question of man-power. They have sent thoir 
troopsio the front in thousands. They might 
have sent them in hundreds of thousands, if their 
armies had been drilled, equipped and organised 
on modern lines. Even now they maintain an 
army of nearly two-hundred thousand men. But 
it is no butter th m .a feudal levy, splendid indeed 
for show, but worthless in use, and a costly play¬ 
thing. This has not been the result of accident. 
It has been the result of the deliberate policy of 
the British government. It is to be hoped that 
. the mistake has been seen and hence-forward the 
excellent material will not be allowed to run to 
waste in this manner. An efficient army of the 
Native States in numbers as large as, or perhaps 
larger than, the army of British India may 
raise questions of training and equipment, of 
dwcipline and command. Mr. Abhyanknr proposes 
the erection of a Council of Defence made up of the 
Executive Council of the Viceroy with some 
military experts and the representatives of the 
Princes and Chiefs. 

The disabilities and the grievances of the 
Princes are dealt with in considerable detail in 
this noW. The doing.s of the Political Officers, 
Residents and Political Agents, who consider 
themselves the masters of Native States, ques¬ 
tions of disputed succession, of minorities, 
marriages, mal-administration, jurisdiction over 
European British subjects, fi-eedom of movement 
within British territories, intercourse with brother- 
chiefs, these and others of a like character 
require deep consideration and sympathetic treat¬ 
ment. Mr. Abhyanktfr proposes that Confer- 
euces of Priaoes and Chiefs should be established 
for the purpose and judicial tribunals should be 
substituted for executive authorities, 

By far the most important of the suggestions 
made by Mr. Abhyank.a is that constitutions 
shoulS be created for all States so that arbitrary 
gove^iment would be at an end and the subjects 
States wddid efija^ tha same rights 


and privileges as those of British India. There 
is no denying the fact that public men in Britit-h 
India have not devoted sufficient attention to the 
improvement of the internal administration of 
Native States, nor have they advocated the cause 
of the subjects against their rulers, Perhaps 
their hands were too full with their own problems. 
Perhaps there were technical and l^gal objections 
to an agitation about the afTairs of Native States. 
Whatever the cause, the result is that the 
subjects of Native States with all the advantages 
of indigeneous rule, are without most of the 
political rights which are enjoyed by the 
citizens of British India. It is in the fitness of 
things that Mr. Abbyankar, himself a subject of 
a Native State should plead vigorously for the 
amelioration of their political condition, He 
points out with justice that the responsibility for 
this stagnation lies at the door of the British 
Government. It has guaranteed the Native States 
not only ngainst foreign aggression but also 
against internal disorders. The princes have in. 
consequence a feeling of artificial security and in 
gome cases they carry on the work of administra¬ 
tion in a manner which is most distasteful to 
their subjects. But they are helpless, because 
the British Government with all its might stands 
behind the ruler to support him. In a fifo- 
State the danger of a popular rising is a natural 
and wholesome check upon the arbitrary acts of 
its ruler. The presence of the British Govern¬ 
ment and its guarailtoo removed it in the case of 
Native Btates. Thei-ofore, it naturally follows 
that it is the duty of the British Oovernmeot 
to remedy the wrong it has done. The British 
Government must now guarantee to the subjects 
of Native Htates fheir political liberty and the 
development of free institutions just as it has 
guaranteed to their inlers freedom from distur- 
bantree witbita the States. 



THE STARVING INDIAN RAYAT 

BY SIR DANIEL HAMILTON. 


Way back in the year 1780, or thereabouts 
Jk Adam Smith wrote in the “ Wealth of 
Nations” that “in Bengal, money is 
frequently lent to the farmem at 40, 50 and 60 
per ce«t. interest, and the succeeding crop is 
mortgaged for the payment.” And in 1913 the 
MacLagan Commission, wrote almost word for 
word “The money-lenders’ rates we have found 
in many places to be as much as 38, 48 and 60 
per cent, per annum.” A bank rate of 38, 48 or 
60 per cent. Is this all there is to show for 140 
years of British rule ? How much longer is the 
flag th.it stands for freedom to float j over 300 
millions of people who sit, mostly, in bondage ? 
Bow mrich longer are the law-courts which st.oiul 
for ju.stice, to a-ssisb in plundering the people ? 
I know that a TTaury Act designed to check the 
usurer w.aa passed the otlier day, and I wish it 
^well ; but when I road that the Act is so framed 
that no honest * mahajan ’ has anyiihing to fear 
from it, I can only conclude that it is more nn 
evidence ef the good intentions of a benevolent 
Government, than a serious attempt to destroy 
the evil which paralvses the whole body politic. 
Yihat India wants is nn Act written not with 
a goose-quill dipped in milk and water, hut with 
nn iron pen dipped in the blood of the mahajan; 
for, until the banking system for which the 
mahajan stands is dead, India will not live. 

Gentleman, the foundations of India rest in the 
villages. The “ ravat ” is India and India is the 
“ rayat” but in these stormy days the still small 
voice of the “rayat ” is drowned in the politicol 

whirlwind. His silence is, to him, neither 
golden, nor silver nor copper; only a leaden 
weight Qf debt around his neck, to be united Poms 
time after 1932. The man who raises the 
X20,000,000 sterling to pay the army, and the 
erops by which we end all our industries live, has 


to stand aside and make way for the mim who 
rnisea nothing but wind and duat. Apparently 
peace does not pfiy. To be peaceful is to be poor. 
What will happen when food prices soar 
skywards after the war I do not know, but 
if Government is wise it will not roly too 
much on the peaceful character of the people; 
for even the worm will turn, and if Govern¬ 
ment does not lay its plans now to turn him 
in the right direction, the sedition monger 
will turn him in the wrong. The other 
day in the Sunderbans, I heard of a man in 
khaki, no friend of tho Governmetit, going round 
the bazaars telling the people that, in view of the 
present high prices. Government would not mind 
much if they looted the shops, and the huts were 
being looted of cloth and salt. What are the 
people to do ? The big money they got for their 
jute and paddy before the war, all went to the 
mahnjan. The jute growers who, if they had had 
a banking system, ought to be rolling in money, 
are selling their brass-pots to buy food,'r nd the 
paddy growers are no better eff. Thi- family 
clothing which formerly cost fifteen rupees for 
the year, now costs forty, another five i upees is 
wanted for salt, another five fur kerosene oil, and 
soon. Where is the money to come from, and 
where does it go but to the mahajan? 

India is the most lightly-taxed country in the 
Empire, but what is the lightness worth to the 
man with s broken back ? India is tho brightest 
in the British Crown, but where is the brightness 
when the dimness is more visible than the 
lustre ? Under the British peace lies a mass of 
veiled violence and dull-dealt humanity, a hanked 
fire of sedition ready for the spark. . . . 

I beg to submit that, in the interests 
of peaceful progress, it is the duty of 
Government to so push on with the develop/ment 
of the co-operative credit movement that India 
shall be covered with a co-operative ban^ng^ 
system before 1923, or at latest 1928.— Sp«9eh\at 
ih$ Co opvraiiv Cndit Soei«Hei Confmnc». 



INDIGENOUS SYSTEMS OF MEDICINE 

BY THE HON. DR. NILRATAN SIRCAR. 


ROM the historical point of view, we all 
know that the accumulated wisdom of the 
race in every branch of art and of applied 
fecienoe has bad its roots in practical instinct; and 
in the case of the healing art, these instincts, 
hygienic, sanitary, medicinal have had a pre- 
historical beginning like many other biological 
and sociological instincts. Our ancestors built 
on these instincts but they did not stop there ; 
they advanced to empirical recipes based on the 
experience of generations. This is the emprieism 
that precedes science, next came methodical 
observation and inductions and cl issiBcations 
mixed with inevitable error and superstition, and 
these in their turn led to hypothesis and 
Speculations, all embodied in the form of 
" Sutras "—comprehensive synthetic enunciations 
which seek to cover with formal precision a vast 
assemblage of observed science. Thus a pro¬ 
visional science was reached ; in fact, a rudiment 
of positive science, hut which f' ’1 far short of 
positive experimental. science on account of its 
being wanting in that precision of quantitative 
measurement and experimental verification baaed 
on quantitative measurement which has charac¬ 
terised the true scientific method. 

But in every art of life our science can still go 
to sehool to learn the wisdom of untaught instinct 
and native tradition just as the accomplished 
aviator can get suggestions from the movements 
of a bird. The provisional science of the indi¬ 
genous school has done yeoman service in cultiva¬ 
ting the medicinal resources of the Indian climate 
and environment; thereby building up no mean 
storehouse of drugs and medicines. The Indian 
Vofem Midioa cannot be ignored, if we have in 
. mioif the relativity of the medical art and if we 
wocll avoid thi imputitloa of bsiog doctrinal in 


a sphere which is concrete and matter of fact. 
What we require is to carry our scientific test of 
the medicines of the Hindu and Unani systems 
in their action upon the Indian co^tilutMn and 
in their usee generally. This should be followed 
by a scientific examinatigp of the more import¬ 
ant principles of particular treatment according 
to these systems. In this task, we must interest 
the sympathy and the imagination of the rising 
generation of medical students and practitioners 
working in laboratories, in hospi^ls and near 
the bedsides of the priv.ate patients. And it 
appears to me that unless we Introduce in the 
curriculum of our medictd college subjects like 
Indian Mattrin Mtdica and Indian Therapeutics, 
and above all the comparative study of medical 
science, our efforts are doomed to be barren and 
unavailing. 

A school of tropical diseases and a number of' 
bacteriological research institutes and hygienic 
institutes are now accomplished facts in India. 
We are very grateful for all these. But this 
movement is hound to tend in other directions ; 
our goal must be a sri, 1 of Therapeutics and 
Medicine in relation > the actualities of Indian 
environment, hygie: ic well as Inorbific and 
the Indian constitution as acted upon by that 
environment. We.cannot alTord to ignore the 
relativity of the medical art, for here the govern¬ 
ing factor is that of adaptation ; in other words, 
distribution of life with regional adjust¬ 
ment working by the process of natural selection, 
segregation and •convergence. In disease as in 
health, the organism responds to the variations in 
the zone of life. And we must follow up the 
work carried on in the past by our ancestors.— 
From the Wdoome Addresa to iha Firtt AU-India 
Medicod ConfarMta, Daoamhair, 1917. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

BY MR. E. F. TIPPLE. 

{Thomason Civil £ngineering ColUgs, Roofkts^ U.P.) 


BRIEF glance at the post iiistory of the 
Indian Industrial Confeienco is sufficient 
to show that technical education has always 
been a subject of special interest at these annual 
meetings^ At ^ho present time, therefore, when 
two CoDiuiiesions are completing investigntions, 
which, from their terms pf reference, must be 
intimately associated with this same subject, 
there seems good reason for reviewing past 
achievements in this important field of education¬ 
al endeavour and for utilising such a review 
in an attempt to outline possible avenues of 
advance. 

It must be admitted that there has already 
been a considerable amount of writing on this 
subject, and that, unfortunately, but little good 
appears to have resulted : this, however, in reality 
merely indicates the need for further writing, 
until sotoH clear and definite ideas begin to 
crystallise out from the mass of statements 
available, and tlioreby to disclose corhiin funda¬ 
mental and guiding principles, which must be 
borne in mind, when any attempt is made to 
formulate a scheme for tho advancement of 
technical education, 

ifowadays, any such scheme, so soon as it is 
published, wiH be subjected to a battery of 
criticism, and it is of great public importance that 
such criticism should, on the vhole, be well in¬ 
formed. In the past, this has not always been 
the case, and such delay, as there has been, in 
getting a system of tecbnic.il education into 
working order in this country, has not been 
entirely due to the slowness of Government 
methods, but in part tu unnecessary difficulties 
which have been created by ill-informed criticism. 
It must be admitted that, for success, any scheme 
put forward must inspire public confidence, and 
this fact places an onerous duty upon th^ 
boulders of the lodiau leaders of public opiaioa , 
10 


since they in the m-iin regulate the confidence in 
question. It is the moie necessary, therefore, 
that a strenuous endeavour should be made under 
the auspices of tliis Conference, to lay down for 
future guidance those fundamental educational 
principles, which any scheme of technical educa¬ 
tion must embody, if it is to meet with general 
approval and to possess any real chance of 
success. Under existing circumstances, any 
formulated scheme will have to meet public criti¬ 
cism in India and expert edticational criticism in 
England; it is, consequently, of the utmost 
importance that leading Indian opinion sbould be 
weir informed educationally, and that no repre¬ 
sentative gathering, such as this Conference, 
should grant the hall-mark of its approval to any 
schome, which, from an educational point of view 
may be regarded as in any way unsound, or with¬ 
hold it from one, which is sound. 

In tho report of the fourth meeting of this 
Conference held at Madras in 1908, there appears 
an interesting pnpor by Dr. Morris Travers, in 
which, nmon^ other iirntters, he directs particular 
attention to the two distinct grades for which 
provision must be made in any working scheme of 
technical educ.\tion. The provision of these two 
distinct grades is a matter of fundamental 
importance. They are firstly, the higher grade 
necessary for the education of those, who will 
ultimately undertake tho .skilled management of 
some particular industry or the practice of some 
particular profession ; and secondly, the lower 
grade required for the training of the workmen 
or artisans including foremen. 

These two grades may, for convenience, he 
states, be specified as “ technical education ” and 
“ industrinl training" respectively. 

^The first type requires its students to possess 
initially a sniind scientific secondary education 
oomprising a good working knoMedge of element^ 
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ary matbematicB, chemistry and ph)'8ics inclu* 
ding, mechanics and geometrical drawing, and, in 
India at the present time, English. The 
“ technical education " reared on such fovinda* 
tions must, as Dr. Morris Travers pointed out, be 
the work of institutions of DDiversity rank. 

The second type merely roquves its pupils to 
possess a primary education ; the *' industrial 
training ” reared on these foundations is the 
work of trade schools, which, ns experience has 
shown, must, for success, be situated in centros 
where the trades taught are actually practised^ 
hence textile and leather trade schools are suitable 
for Oawnpore, carpentry for Bareilly, etc. 

All industrial countries, in which the factory 
system has become eaetablished, have been 
compelled to recognise the need for these two 
distinct grades of technical education. The reason 
for this is that the extension of the factory 
system kills the old system of handicrafts with its 
correlated system of apprenticeship, 'thereby 
depriving the artisan of the educational and 
social advantages enjoyed under the old 
apprenticeship arrangement. No educational 
systeih, in Western countries, has hitherto 
completely replaced all the advantages of the 
older system, but the establishment of what are 
known as continuation trade schools supplement¬ 
ing a compulsory system of primary education! 
does much tu mitigate the social evils which 
result from the introduction of .an unrestricted 
factory system of industrial manufacture* 
Such schools make provision for those sections of 
an industrial population whose circumstances 
compel tliem early to face the struggle for 
existence. 

In India, tbegrridual growth of industrial cen¬ 
tres like Bombay with its cotton mills, Calcutta 
with its jute mills, Cawnpore with its textile, 
leather and other miscellaneous manufactures, has 
produced in these cities, an industriai condition 
^hioh now clossly approximates to that existing 


in the large nianufactuiing centres of Western 
countries, and a correspouding oducational 
organization is becoming an increasing need in 
Such Indian districts. Such an organisation, 
howover, necessitates, in addition to trade or 
industrial schools, provision fur the higher grade 
training at the same time, which can only be 
supplied at teclinioal institution^ of eniversity 
rank. 

Now it happens t^at in India the leading 
technical institutions are the engineering colleges 
at Roorkee, Sibpur, Madras and Poona, which 
were originally established for the sole purpose of 
recruiting for the Public Works Department. At 
the time of their foundation, industrial ex¬ 
pansion on moderen lines had not commenced in 
India, and practically the only need for men, 
technically trained in tlie Western sense, was in 
the Public Works l>epartment. The colleges, 
therefore, were initially constituted to meet the 
needs of this department, and this accounts for 
the peculiar organisation at present existing in 
them with their civil engineering, and upper 
and lower subordinate sections. 

This has tended to disguise in India the funda¬ 
mental distinction existing between technical 
education ” and “industrial training.” The result¬ 
ing confusion has seriously hampered the growth 
of a complete system of technical education in the 
country, since the colleges, through their lower 
grade classes, have prevented the healthy develop¬ 
ment of industrial schools in industrial centres. 

Moreover, the students trained in the higher 
classes of existing Indian engineering colleges, 
have naturally regarded themselves as qualifying 
for professional employment. The majority of 
these students' realise that on leaving college, 
they are unfitted for such employment immediate¬ 
ly, and in most cases, they are willing to go 
through the mill of apprenticeship and to trust to 
subsequent promotion on) merit. Meanwhile 
employers have been] inclinedi by reason of the 
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lower grade clashes existing at these same colleges, 
to regard such institutions as merely industrial 
schools, while unfortunately the product of the 
lower grade classes has been tempted to place too 
high a value upon |^e type of training, it has 
received. The result has been those evils which 
are so fiequently shown up in evidence on Indian 
technical fducatvn, t.g., discontented apprentices 
—the lower grade product—who value themselves 
rather too highly; and the4iigher grade product, 
among whom are many who are somewhat too 
sensitive, because they feel that they are often 
being regarded merely as workmen. In conse¬ 
quence of this, both have frequently proved of 
little value to coDiinerciivl employers of labour. 

Sucb general reasons indicate the necessity fur 
making provision fur higher and lower grade 
technical education sep-arately. Other reasons of n 
snore purely educational character also exist. Tiie 
technic.d college is much muru expensive to equip 
and stair than is the initustiiul school, nnd the 
uumbor of etudenhs capable of taking the college 
course with prollt, is correspondingly smaller 
than in the case of the school. Consequently the 
number of the schools must largely exceed that 
of the colleges and many of tlie college students 
must, therefore, conic from a considerable distance 
to l^e in culluge, away from their homes. The 
college work, being of a higher typo, further 
necessitates increased expense for books and other 
educational equipment, and thus the cost of the 
training to the student himself is necessarily 
greater. All this means that, save in cases of 
exceptional ability, the pupils of the technical 
college will be drawn from a diiTerent social grade 
from that to which the pupils of an industrial or 
trade school would ordinarily *beloiig. Such 
schools, as stated, should bo situated in the 
industrial centres, where the trades taught are 
actually practised, and the pupils would mainly be 
drawn from those sections of the population 
having association with the trades chosen. The 


training suppli.ed, must be kept in close touch 

• 

with the actual conditions of the industry, and 
the practical work must be conducted, so far as 
possible, under factory conditions ; though this 
does not mean that any definite attempt should be 
made to cause the products of sucb work to pay 
for the upkeep of the school. It has been found 
that attempts of this kind always tend to hamper 
the educational efficiency of tbo school concerned. 

It is clear, therefore, that the two grades-*- 
“technical education” and “industrial training”— 
meet the educational requirements of two distinct 
sections of the poulation, and denote trainings of 
two intrinsically different types. It is, conse¬ 
quently, of fundamental importance that provision 
should be made for them in two distinct types of 
institution, viz., the technical college of university 
rank and the industrial school situated in a 
suitable industrial centre. 

In this connection, great care must be taken 
that, in the demand which is frequently being 
made for the establishment of polytechnics in 
India, it may be made clear beyond the possibility 
of doubt, that what i'j not an institution or^ the 
linos of the so-called polytechnic in Engi.iDd, but 
the typo which must, unfortunately, be known at 
the pre.sont timo as German. The German 
polytechnic is an institution of University 
standing. In England the term is not restricted 
to any very definite type, and many English 
polytechnics, in the miscLllanoous nature of the 
educational work which they undertake, resemble 
too closely the existing engineering colleges of 
India and attnmpt to provide both the higher and 
the lower grade training. In English educational 
circles, the opinion prevails that, despite much 
good work accomplished, the majority of English 
polytechnics give no adequate educational return 
commensurate with cost of their upkeep. 

Some further points of dilBculty now arise in 
India and are involved in the statement that 
the technical college should be of <;niversity rank', 
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The lodian universities are mainly regarded as 
the gateways to Government service, and nearly 
all the most promising students have that goal 
alone fixed before them. Moreover, the more 
popular of the courses at the universities are of 
purely literary character and the school courees in 
this country are mainly arranged to be in¬ 
troductory to these. Furthermore, the early age 
15 to 16, at which it is customary to attempt 
matriculation in India, has hampered the develop¬ 
ment of a high standard of secondary education. 

These facts have complicated the problem of 
teohnioal education in this country, and have 
involved it with other questions, such as the 
introduction of a school leaving certificate exami¬ 
nation and the raising of the minimum age for 
matriculation. 

The school leaving examination is necessary in 
order to bring the organisation of Indian second¬ 
ary schools more into line with the requirements 
of modern industrial life; to enable these schuuls 
to provide the varied preliminary training suit¬ 
able to the diverse careers which such life allbrds ; 
and tb secure a means of selection whereby the 
various aptitudes of different pupils may be 
developed by a suitably arranged system of 
optional courses. It is the absence of such a 
scheme in England which has been productive of 
the state of confusion which has existed in the 
secondary grade of education in that country, and 
the movement for a school leaving examination 
in India is one which deserves whole-hearted 
support, The school, whose courses ere merely 
designed to meet the requirements of the old 
fashioned matriculation literary test, is a definite 
handicap to industrial expansion in India at the 
present time. It fails to encourage the devclop- 
meut of those qualities which are of special value 
in modern industrial life. In this connection, 
object lessons, drawing, manual training courses 
nnd praetiooi toork in a laboratory are of the 


greatest importance, together with some method 
of judging the formation of industrious habits 
and ability to work under pressure. A properly 
arranged schedule for a school leaving examina¬ 
tion makes provision for all these points. 

The raising of the minimum age for matricula¬ 
tion appears necessary in order that the standard 
of secondary education in Indift may approach 
more nearly that obtaining in ^ Wesfem 
countries. At the present time, this’ standard is 
only reached at the iiilermediate stage in this coun¬ 
try. So long as Indian univei-sities are mainly con¬ 
cerned with opening Ihe gates of Government 
service to their hliidcnt’*, this question of the 
standard nttuiiicd in the secondary schools is 
not one of very great importance. The securing 
of Government appointments, available to candi¬ 
dates in India, invoIve> no competition with 
other countries The position, however, is altered 
so soon H8 the univoisities turn attention to 
technical education. The value of technical 
education in any country is dependent upon ttie 
state of industrial expanaioii desired by that 
country and this at once involves competition with 
the outside world. 

The standards of technical education attained in 
India must be comparahle with those existing 
in other industrial countries, if its educational 
products are to tako a lending part in Indian 
industrial life. Real industrial expansion in 
India, as distinct from mere exploitation, can only 
be a'jbieved by the people of the country them¬ 
selves and this necessitates their standard of 
living and education approaching more nearly to 
those of the outside industrial woild. 

Unfortunately, nt the present time, any official 
attempt to raise educational standards in India is 
viewed askance by Indian leaders, and this wont 
of confidence is being reflected in the attitude of 
Indian students towards officers of the Indian 
Educational Service. Such a position nsoessarily 
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hampers educational development in this country, 
more particularly on the scientific and technical 
side, where Western influence is most needed. 
Co-opemtion between the east and the west must 
be the key-note of further progress and, for such 
co-operation, confidence between two sections of 
the community is of the utmost importance ; in 
the educational field, its value cannot be 
over-estimated and unfortunately it is here that it 
appears to be most lackiwg at the present ti.no. 
Education being a recognised and widespread 
necessity, the aims of educated Indiana and of 
educational officers should coincide. It will be 
fouud, on careful consideration, that such 
difference, as exists, lies mainly in the points of 
view adopted. The officer of the educationa 
service naturally looks keenly to the question of 
efficiency ; in the eyes of the Indian, the r-adius of 
the sphere of educational influence appears of first 
importance. Progress is only possible along a via 
media, and then only if this path be followed by 
both parties in a spirit of willing co-opemtion. The 
difficulties of the position are undoubtedly great 
and can only bo fully appreciated by those 
Indians and those educational officers, who are 
each able to envi8.ige the point of view of the 
other. 

^For these reasons an attempt has been made 
to put forward in this paper, for the consideration 
of this Conference, the educational problems 
involved in the development of technical educa¬ 
tion, as they appear to an'educational officer 
whose service has been entirely 6{>ent at an Indian 
Engineering College, and to indicate certain broad 
lines of advance which in the opinion of the 
writer, seem to be of first importance. 

These may briefly be summartsed as follows ;— 

(1) The complete separation of the two grades 
specified above as “ technical education ” and 
industrial training,” and the provision for each 
at its own type of institution, t.e., technical 
ooHegee of university rank for the higher grade 


and continuation trade schools in industrial 
centres for the lower grade. * 

(2) The improvement of Secondary education 
by the introduction of a school leaving examina¬ 
tion, as soon as possible, wherever this does not 
already exist, and the consequent provision of 
parallel optional courses in the secondary grade 
whereby a varied preliminary training suitable 
for diverse careers may be forthcoming, and a 
method of selection obtained for developing the 
special aptitudes of different pupils. 

In conclusion, it uiust be admitted that under 
the above two items, are concealed many difficult 
points of I’duKitional and administrative detail, 
In themselves, they merely embody a programme 
kid down with consideiablo clearness and great 
foresight by Sir Auckland Colvin, Lieutenant- 
Governor, North Western Provinces and Ouiih, in 
181)1 03, but which has never yet been fully 
developed in detail. A contributing cause to this 
delay was the rival scheme for a technological 
institute lit Cawiiporo put forward in 1907, and 
unfortunately endorsed by this Conference in the 
second resolutions passed at the meetings Jield in 
1907 and 1908. Subsequently, this Conference 
somewhat modified its attitude, but some delay 
might have been avoided, if Indian leaders had 
been able in 1907 to direct attention clearly 
to the edn vitional defects in the Cawnpore scheme 
which wi 1 j indicated later on by the Secretary of 
State ill his despatch dated 30tb July 1909.— 
A Paper written for the Indian Induetrial Con- 
ferenee, Calcutta, Decemher, 1917. 
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‘'o THE PROTECTION OF THE COW 

BY THE HON. JUSTICE SIR JOHN WOOOKOFFE. 


It is obvious that in the first instance we must 
see to the parents of the future animal by deve¬ 
loping and providing good breeding bulls and 
improving and selecting the cows. As cows .and 
bullocks are needed iu this country for the two 
purposes of milking and draughting, the aim has 
been wull stated to be, the production of a good 
milking cow and an eihcient draught bullocki 
The bulls should be selected from p uro breeds of 
good milking qualities. Steps must be taken to 
remedy the deficiency which now e^cists in suitable 
breeding bulls. . . . The High Courts have ruled 
that the Bulls which Hindus dedicate at Sraddha, 
which were allowed to roam about and were used 
for breeding purposes by the villages in which 
they were, are res ntdliiLS ur no man’s property* 
The result, of course, is that any one may take and 
kill them. Some are put in the scavenging cartsi 
others, I am told, are slaughtered by tlie butchers. 
These High CourtdecUions are an apt illustratioo 
of the harm which follows the rigid application of 
foreign legal ideas to this country. The piety 
which dedicates a bull to public uses is not known 
to English Law but that is no reason why its 
beneficial results should be frustrated. J. under- 
stand that the Hon’ble Mr. K. K. Chanda has 
accordingly brought forward a Bill to remedy the 
evil produced by these decisions (which though 
good law are not good senso) and which proposes 
to vest the Bulls in some authority who will 
maintain them for breeding purposes. I doubt 
myself whether great reliance can be placed on the 
Brahmani Bull. The piety which set him at 
large is itself on the decline together with other 
pieties>o useful to the public such as the dedica¬ 
tion of tanks, the pUutingof trees and so forth 

which marked the practical religious sense of past 
generations. Under these circumstances it is 
doubtful whether;_fce supply of Brahmani Bulls 

will contintte. • • • 


it is, however, no use breeding a good animal if 
it is not^ properly fed. Defective feeding and 
Careless tending is partly responsible for the 
deterioration of Indian roilch-cattle. The former, 
it is said, is common among small owners io the 
country while the latter is to be seen some 
large dairy farms (as iu other places) where the 
hired men do not cave to tend the animals pro¬ 
perly. This latter is only one of many instances 
of that dishonest or neglectful service which is the 
cause of so many of the evils which wo wish to 
see away and wliich can itself only be remedied 
by a moral and not a mere economic appeal. 

The wisdom of the ancient Smritis provided 
that for every village and town ship a 
certain amount of common pasture 'land 
should be sot apart. In recent times there has 
been great enciuacbment on these lands. This 
depredation on public property is assigned to 
economic reasons, it being said to be more 
profitable to the saiallur moti to cultivate the land, 
than to keep it for grazing. In this cxse the desire 
for economic gain Ituuis to the taking of other 
people’s propet ty. it seems to be generally 
ageeed that more ample facilities should be 
granted for the grazing of cattlu ; but there seems 
also to bo much diil'erunco of opinion (due in pa*!, 
to coufiicting iutei-ests) as to how t^is is to be 
given efi'oet to. Some have suggested legislative 
action to protect grazing grounds and that steps 
should be taken to recover the encroached lands. 
Others propose that the Government should 
acquire from public funds new grazing grounds 
thus making the community generally pay for 
what was wronglytaken and should be restored. 
It has been even said that these depredations are 
economically justifiable and should not be in¬ 
terfered with : for this would be to frustrate an 
economic tendency which is a dangerous thing 
now-a-days. It is said further that as cattle ore 
c ry for cultivation the tendency v/iU 
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necessarily be for the price of cuttle to rise as 
further encroachments are made of the e:£ist.ing 
remnant of grazing land until, as remarked by 
Mr. Moreland “the necesaary adjustment of 
prices ensures the retention of waste land in 
grazing.” Mr, Blackwood is of opinion “ that 
though cAttle will suffer to some extent in the 
process,ait doqj not appear possible tor Govern¬ 
ment to prevent it, nor, considering tho 
difficulties in the way, fdoes it seem desirable to 
do so." Ho suggests a solution by the growing 
of fodder crops such as jowar, lucerne and tho 
like or by mixed farming, the main principle of 
which is to have grazing and cropping alternately. 
By throwing land into grazing it gets a vest and 
the manure obtained fi-om the cattle is valuable 
for the purpose of fertilizing the soil for future 
crops. He, however, says that the latter cannot 
be carried out by raiyats cultivating small 
holdings. Something, however, must be done 
and if pasture loiuls are to bo rocoverod or 
acquired it has been suggested to me that ono- 
tenth of the quantity of arable land, along with a 
tank, should be reserved for each village. At 
present the cattio got insufficient food and the 
plough cattle are overworked. It is stated, 1 
think in the Paraaharu Sniriti, that four pairs of 
draught oxen were used in olden times so that 
each pair got a rest. But uow-a-duys the same 
oxen are sometimes used nil day and every day. 
Besides the above suggestion there is another I 
may make which is not economic but which, I 
trust, is not too idealistic : that is to ask those in 
possession of public lands to restore them to the 
public use from which they have been wrongly 
taken. 

Then there is the improper triiitvient of cattle in 
health and diaeaee. This is a matter which calls 
for the spread of agricultural knowledge in the 
Schools, Oolteges and TTniversities which besides pro¬ 
fessorship, might establish the agncultuml travel¬ 
ling lectureships 'which exist in Ameriea. This 


18 more useful knowledge, undnr the circumstances, 
thm the law which is now overmuch foStered. 
Hundrods^of lawyers are being turned out every 
year. No one really wants them and a large 
number of the unfortunate ones do not want 
themselves. There may be at first some difficulty 
in turning minds away from visionary Deputy 
Magistracies and other forms of official but 
dependent service ; but starvation will effect this 
cure. A time is coming when every one will have 
to work in any way available to him. Want will 
produce sense. Meanwhile education may be 
spread by means of works in the vernacular 
sucli as Gopala Jiandhava by Sj. Prokash Chandra 
Sirkar and Godhan by Sj. Grish Chandra Chakra- 
vurtti which have come to my notice though 
there may be others. I would, however, say to 
these authors and others ;—Do not neglect the 
old works because of the new. See what the 
ancients said and did. After all the country 
tlien did well in these respects and if so it is 
because its people had knowledge. Consult, for 
instance, the lirihnt Samhita of Varaha- 
mibira, Even now there aro many who are 
versed in the ancient GocJiikitvt. All this must, 
of course, be re-enforced by the scientific know¬ 
ledge of modern times. Besides such books, 
pamphlets in the vernacular may be widley 
distributed. Something is, 1 understand, being 
done in this respect by the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment but I nm told that the pamphlets are not 
sufficiently circulared but supplied only to those 
who ask for them. . . . 

The number of Veterinary Surgeons may, 
it is said, be usefully increased. I cannot 
speak as to this and am personally averse to 
the multiplication of officials of any kind. 
It might, however, be advantageous to 
encourage private veterinary practice. In 
any case it would be useful to distribute lists of 
persons in each Province who know how to treat 
eattle acoording to the Indian and European 
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methods together with their nddre.Hses. Do not 
let the'old knowledge die as has, to sotne degree* 
occurred in the cose of the Kabiraj. ifie ancients 
may not have known all that the years which 
followed them have told us; but they were not 
the fools which the entire neglect of the past on 
the part of some seems to indicate. 

Want of proper treatment has led to prtmoivxt 
and avoidabh death. This is due to bad breeding 
(producing a weak stock), improper treatment 
insufficiency and unsuitability of fodder (particu¬ 
larly in the case of cows carrying calf) and want 
of exercise for cows and calves in Calcutta and 
other towns. 

There is lastly the slaughter of prime cows 
and ealoee, that is cows which have not calved, 
gay thrice, or whose milking capacity has 
not ceased to decline and cow-calves capable 
of themselves bearing. Some time ago the 
Calcutta Municipality attempted to stem this 
slaughter by increasing the fees but there was a 
*' howl ” (as it is called) before which it is custo¬ 
mary now-a-days hurriedly to retire, There will 
always ^ a ” howl ” from people v’ ose interests 
are affected. It is, however, the business of the 
community to enforce what is for the public good 
whatever private interests may stand in the 
way. This is the essence of respected rule. This 
question is of prime importance, for the best 
milkers are being sent to the towns and when 
their milk declines are being slaughtered in large 
numbers. The result, of course, is that the num¬ 
ber of best cows are being diminished. So far as 
I know this problem is peculiar to this country. 
In Europe, America and the Colonies cattle are 
raised for two distinct purposes, namely, beef- 
cattle for food and dairy cattle for milk: No 
one ordinarily thinks of sacrificing a 'good 
dairy cow; and if dairy cows were killed there 
would be no need to do so in any quantity owing to 
the fact of the existence of beef cattle. If calves 
gre slaughtered it is ■bull calves. Reef is not con¬ 


sumed in this country except pmctiotlly by the 
European civilian population and by the European 
army. So the Indian people have hitherto not 
had the necessity of breeding cattle for that 
purpose as in Europe and America. But beef is 
required for the communities I have mentioned. 
The Oovernment, I understand, refused (on what 
ground I do not know) to iiuport the beef 
required for the army which, if done, would have 
largely checked the slaughter of Indian cattle. 
The Indian people are for the most part 
vegetarian or at any rate moderate animal-eaters, 
and for them the eattlo are useful for draught or 
dairy. As there is no breeding for specific beef 
purposes, what appears to be taking place is an 
encroachment on draught and dairy cattle in the 
interests of those who require cattle for meat. 
But why should one interest be sacrificed to the 
other ? As a portion of the community eat beef 
the slaughter must go on, but those who are 
interested in the milk-supply may rightly insist 
that they should not be made to suffer. Tbreq 
remedies suggest themselves to me. The first is 
that Government should import its meat for the 
European troops in which case there would be 
only the limited Kuropi.in needs of the towns to 
be considered ; the second is to define the age at 
which dairy cows can be slaughtered fixlng,*t 

with reference to tl.n period when their milking 
capacity declines ; the third is that'Government 
should be asked, or private parties be encouraged 
by the meat-eating public, to start in this 
country a specific beef-raising industry so that it 
will become unnecessary to have recourse to 
milcb-cows for slaughter. From, the Presidm- 
ttol Addreee to the AU-lndia Com-Conferenoe held 
at Calcutta, in December, 1917. 

AGRICULTURU INDUSTRIES IN INDIA. By SMdick 
R. Savar)i. With to introduoHon by Sir ViUldM 
Damodar Thaokeraey. Re. 1. To Babaoribers"of the 
I. R. As. 12. 

THE IMPROVEMENT OF INDIAN AGRICULTURE Some 
Lflsaoni from Amentia. Ay CefebelyDe Singh. Prioe Re. 
1. To Subaoribera of I. R. Aa 12. 
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INDIAN COLONIAL EMIGRATION 

BY MR. H. 8. I,. POLAK. 

Hq th« September iesue of the Indian Review for ]Mt yeer we poblisbed a oritioiam by Hr.* H, Ki 
Oaadbi on the Roaolatioo inaued by the Oorernment of India embodying the Report of the Inter> 
departmental Conference held in London in oonneotion with the recruitirent cf Indian labour to the ColoniM, 
The following ezhauatire oritioiam of the recommendationa of the loter^departmental Conferenoe bw 
Ur. H, S. L. Polak will, we have no doubt, be read with conaiderable interest by our readers. Sd. f.R.j 


HE basis of a consideration of the recom¬ 
mendations in question is to be found in 
the Despatch of the Government of India, 
dated Qgtobor 15, 1915, wherein they re¬ 
commended the total and early abolition of the 
system of recruitment of indentured labour in 
India for service in thoee^arts of the Empire to 
which such emigration war directed. It was 
clearly laid down by them, n view concurred in by 
the late Secretary of State, Mr. Chamberlain, 
that it was no part of the duty of the Government 
of India to supply labour to the Coloniea con¬ 
cerned. Still less is it the duty of the Indian 
people to do Ro. If, thorofure, India permits 
such a labour supply to issue from her shores, 
she will only do so a.s an act of grAce, and bec-ause 
she is convinced either that it is to her own 
indubitable advantage to do so, or that some 
paramount Imperial necessity requires it. 

The onus obvioasly lies on those Colonies to 
show, not only that the emigration of Indian 
labourers is advantageous to the Colonial em¬ 
ployer, which is self-evident, but that it also makes 
for the pro.sperity of the permanent and major 
portion of the populations of the Colonies. Still 
more must they prove to India that she will 
receive an extraordinary and direct benefit or th.at 
she should willingly m-ike a sacrifice, in which they 
are prepared to sharo, for the general welfare of 
the Empire because of an imperative Imperial 
netd. As to the first question, these considera¬ 
tions appear to have been generally ignored, the 
employers claiming, both in practice and by 
implication, to have a supreme right to be heard ; 
whilst the present recommendations, so far from 
containing any evidence of a recognition that 
India must be convinced in the sense above set 
forth, have avoided the issue altogether, an? 
thus entirely neglect certain primary factors that 
cannot be lightly brushed aside as having no 
bearing upon the case. 

Whilst it is perfectly true, as Hr. Chamberlain 
says, that there seems to be some confusion of 
thought, in India, because of the deep-seated irri¬ 
tation aroused by the unfortunate treatment of 
Indian settlers in certain of the self-governing 
dominions, it cannot be forgotten that, to a large 
extent, that ill-usage has been a direct result 
either of the direct introduction, into certain 
17 


Colonies (and notably, the Colony of Natal before 
it achieved self-government), or a lively fear of 
the future introduction of Indian indentured 
labour, or again, the observation of the nature 
and working of the system in some neighbouring 
Colony. Remembering this, one cannot be sur¬ 
prised at the persistency with which India insists 
upon grouping together all parts of the Empire, 
whether self governing or not, in a consideration 
of the labour emigration problem, and in the 
light of the present recommendations. It must 
further be remembered that the indenture system 
now that its true character and incidence are 
thoroughly understood in India, whose conscience 
has revolted at the revelations of recent 
years, has so evil a reputation, from its introduo- 
tion, in 1834, as a substitute for legal slavery, to 
the present day, that she will require overwhelm¬ 
ing evidence that any scheme of assisted emigra¬ 
tion officially put forward bears none of the taint 
of indenture, and contains satisfactory guarantees 
of protertion for the emigrants, and the preserva¬ 
tion of the national self-respect. This, it is ree- 
pectfully submitted, the present recommendations 
fail to show. 

The report not only assumes that the tbheme 
now outlined will be advantageous to the emi¬ 
grants, but, still further, that economic advantage 
outweighs all other considerations, an unwarrant¬ 
ed assumption that has always been regarded by 
the opponents of the indenture system, as a pri¬ 
mary fallacy underlying the arguments of its up¬ 
holders. Nothing has given greater ofienoe to the 
moral sense of India than this presumption, for it 
indicates that the fundamental objections of the 
people have been gravely misunderstood. It is 
po.s8ible that, within certain limits, the emigrants, 
under the present scheme, would derive some 
economic advantage by leaving India; but, as is 
suggested later, this is by no means certain. No 
attempt, however, is made in this Report to over¬ 
come the many political, moral, social and econo¬ 
mic objectidn to any system of officially-aided 
labour emigration. 

The fact that India is no longer content to be 
regarded in the outer Empire as a ‘coolie’ country 
an inexhaustible reservoir of cheap and servile 
labour for the enrichment of certain iotereetsi t 
those outlying parte of the 'Empire has been 
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wholly overlooked. Id their report on the situa¬ 
tion in Fiji, Messrs. Andrews niid Pearson have 
•expressly erophasised this danger, end Mr. 
'Andrews has since written warningly in the Indian 
'.press on the same subject, from more recent 
observation in Australia and New Zealand, This 
danger is bound to militate against closer relations 
.between the people of India and the white inhabit¬ 
ants of the colonies and dominions, not to speak 
of those persons, absentee directors and share¬ 
holders, who are member® of the large compinies 
and corporations deriving in many cases immense 
profits from the toil of these Indian labourers, I 
know, from my own experience in South Africa, 
how the whole Indian population, including those 
Indians who are born there, are classed alike as 
'coolies' by the average white citizen of the union, 
a fact that is an unceasing cause of heart-burning 
amongst the Indian settlers, for they regard the 
mental attitude implied by this contemptuous 
designation as tending to create a permanent 
barrier against their civil and political progress. 
The report, under the heading ‘ Political Rights’, 
appears to contemplnte equality of political nnd 
municipal rights for the Indian immigants; but a 
community almost* wholly unorganized, and, 
in the main, composed only of labourers, 
cannot possibly hold its own in relation to a white 
community, whose directing elements possess 
a superior organization, and represent principally 
the master class, whose normal interests are 
bound, to differ radically from those of the 
immigrant Indian population. Moreover, ex¬ 
perience seems to indicate that, even where they 
are willing, the colonial administration, unless 
they are strongly moved and supported by some 
active external agency, such, for example, ns the 
Imperial Qovernment, find it very difficult to 
emancipate themselves from the infiuence of local 
vested interests, representing persons uf the same 
race, status, and civilisation as the Colonial 
officials themselves. Regard being bad to these 
facts, equality of citizenship, would appear to be 
largely a formula incapable of being reduced to 
practice. This fundamental difficulty, it is feared, 
Is, for the present, at any rate, insoluble, and the 
report altogether neglects its existence, 

MORAL AND SOCIAL OBJECTIONS. 

^he moral and the social objections are equally 
grave. It is g-.ierally rocognised that the 
natural unit in India is not the family but the 
village community, with its age-long traditions 
and well-tried organization. But it is beie 
proposed to recruit by families and individuals. 
Xbsse are to be ^tbere4 together apparently, 


from all over India, wherever they can be secured, 
and they are, thus heterogeneously selected, to be 
removed from the religious nnd social sanctions 
with which they are familiar, placed in wholly 
unfamiliar surroundings, which still retain the evil 
asaoointions of the indenture system, and there, 
unaided, expected to develops a self control and 
mnintnin n self-respect that European colonists, 
far more favourably situated, who are emongst 
their own kind aud enjoying all the advantages of 
a familiar civilisation, have admittedly failed to 
display when subjected to considerably less 
temptation. Owing to» geographical and other 
easily understood impediments, these Indian 
emigrants, as in the past, will lose touch with their 
spiritual guides, to whom they are accustomed to 
look for iiior.il support nnd stimulation, and they 
are bound, unless they are allowed gradually 
to degenerate morally, t-o fall under mission¬ 
ary influenceK. Without in any way desiring 
to decry the most valuable work of 
the various mi.ssinnsry bodies, it ought to be 
understood that the inevitable .submission of 
those unprotected nnd ignoi'ant peo{^e to such in- 
fiuences is certain to create deep suspicion, hosti¬ 
lity, and mortification in India. Being, more¬ 
over, deprived of their nntumi leaders, the Indian 
population must, in course of time, become 
largely denationalised, whilst a cleavage between 
these Indians who are born in tho colonies, and 
know nothing of their parents’ Motherland, save 
from hearsay, and tbo-so wlio have come from India, 
is hardly avoidable. The colonial- horn Indian is en¬ 
tirely removed from the directinspiration of India, 
is precluded from taking an intelligent part in her 
development, and is deprived of the immense help 
of a deep-rooted social tiivdition, nnd this is bocnd 
to be emphasised by the objectionable associations 
of the indenture systom (which, aft!er an existenoe 
of nearly a century, cannot -be expected, in a 
brief period of time, to lose all its potency 1^’ 
evil,) as well as by the promiscuous interming^ng 
of families, of widely differing social nnd r|bial 
conditions, and having a very slight nexus'’rela¬ 
ting them to each other. These difficulties, 
sufficiently serious when they have arisen out of 
the voliintnry emigration of Indian labourers 
within India hetself, are immeasurably increased, 
aud, as I think, insuperable, when they are the 
direct outcome of an artificially fostered system of 
emigration to places far beyond theconfines of India. 

The economic objection is no less great. The 
question has never been seriously examined or 
adequately answered.: To what extent it fur¬ 
ther labour emigration from India in the interest 
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of the permanent populations of the Colonies 
concerned ? It is, of course, undeniable, that a 
useful labour force, constantly renewed and 
augmented from outside the Colony, will usmilly 
be in the interests of the employers. But these 
are often commercial corporations, impei-sonal in 
their direction and management, who^e share¬ 
holders and directorates are ordinarliy non¬ 
resident, and represented only by local oificiahs, 
who are expected to produce the most prohtiible 
returns for Itib compauies whom they serve. 
That is to say, their interest in the Indian 
labourers under their cc^itrol is entirely sub¬ 
ordinated to their desire to cut down the cost of 
production in order to increase dividends, a purely 
oomraerciiil consideration. In Fiji, fbr example, 
the largest employer of Indian labour is the 
Colonial Sugoi- Refinery Comjiany, which U not 
really a Fijian concern at all. It is registered 
in Australia, whence it is administered, Its 
enormous dividends, which are not spent in the 
Crown Colony, are drawn from tlio labours of its 
Indian employees, who, together with the rest of 
the Indian and native Fijinn population, derive 
practically no benefit tliHiufonii, and in whom it 
is, ns a profit making concern, wliolly uninterest¬ 
ed. In some respects, too, its interests arc in 
conflict with those of smaller resident employers 
oyabour in Fiji, a.s well as those of the free 
Indian cultivator; whilst the principles upon 
which it is conducted are completely at variance 
with the democratic labour policy of the Common¬ 
wealth. India has not been so generously 
treated by Austialin that she can be expected to 
go out of her way to meet the commercial re- 
quiroinents of a gromi of Austr.'ilian nipitalists 
wli*, in the past, have totally disregnrdod hot- 
Buscepitibilities, and have, by the treatment that 
they have acebrded tboir labourers, made of Fiji 
a by-word oven uuiongst the other Crown Colonies 
and caused her to be stigmatized as an ‘ awful 
warning’ to the nieghbouring dominions. In the 
Bame islands, the Vancouver Sugar Refinery 
Company operates, with its headquarters in 
British Columbia. India naturally asks why she 
should be called upon to promote the commercial 
prosperity, not only of Fiji, where her children 
havesuflfered so severely, but of Canadi-.n Pro¬ 
vince, whose treatment of Indians bas been 
such ae to foster serious unrest and revolt in the 
Punjab, whence most of the emigrante Lave come. 
Whilst it is true, on the whole, that the West 
Indian Colonies have of late years, show much 
impro,ved conditions, as againutFiji or Natal, it 
js equally true ^that the principal employers of 
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Indian labour, present and prospective, ara non¬ 
resident corporations, which have no living ipter- 
est in the welfare of their Indian employees ; and 
the memory of Commander Coombs, the then 
‘ Protector ’ of Indian Immigrants in Trinidad, 
whose admissions in evidence before the Sander¬ 
son Committee created something like consterna¬ 
tion in India, upon the publication of its report, 
has not yet disappeared. 

CASE OF UXISTINO NON-EDBUPEAN POFULATIOVB. 

What then of the existing Indian and non- 
Kuropean populations of these Crown Colonies ? 
How are their interests considered under this 
scheme ? During the three years prior to the 
war, the total Indian emigration to the four 
colonies averaged annually some 7,500 souls. 
Since then and prior to the recent prohibiten, 
but only slightly due to war conditions and the 
consequent dilficuities of transport, at a time 
when the employers were making largely en¬ 
hanced profits because of the immensely increased 
demand for tropical products, the average annual 
number dwindled to about half that figure. In¬ 
deed, Jamaica managed to do entirely without 
further supplies of Indian labour. Roth British 
Guiitiin and Trinidad contain a very large Indian 
population, apart altogether from the consider¬ 
able non-Indian population, whilst Jamaica, with 
a relatively minute Indian population of 20,000, 
of whom one-seventh are under indentuie, pos¬ 
sesses an enoimous non-Indian coloured popula¬ 
tion, part of which was actually emigrating to 
other labour zones (in some cases more unfavour¬ 
ably situi^ed,) because of bad economic conditions 
locally. The Indian population of Trinidad, for 
the year 1911-12, was 112,706. To-day, it is 
probably about 120,000, of whom only one in 15 
was under indenture in 1915-16. Such additional 
labourers us are required on the estates, to replace 
wastage and for normal, as apart from specula¬ 
tive, expansion of industry, ought easily to be 
secured Irour lbs h.ige free Indian population and 
the other coloured inhabitants of the Colony, if 
proper conditions of pay and treatment are given. 
Similarly, in British Guiana, the Indian popula¬ 
tion, apart from the other elements of the popula¬ 
tion, is estimated to-day to number 137,000, of 
whom only one in 19 was under indenture, in 
1915-16. This Colony, too, should have no diffi¬ 
culty in making up its labour deficit, if any really 
exist, from its general population. As for Fiji, 
the islands contain an Indian, as apart from s 
native Fijian, population of approximately 60,000, 
about one-sixth of whom are serving indentures; 
and independent persona, capable of judging ct 
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the natural requirementa of a normally expanding 
indoBtry, are of opinion that the colony can 
manage very well, without introducing any fur¬ 
ther immigrante from India, but depending upon 
the natural increase of the present Indian popula¬ 
tion, and increased use of labour-saving device, 
and such inducements as may be accepted by the 
native Fijians to take up the work of agricultu¬ 
ral development for private employers. Apart 
from this, Fiji, in particular, has no claim what¬ 
ever for consideration from India, who, it is 
highly improbable, will be induced to permit her 
children to be recruited for service in that colony. 
Generally speaking, it may be said that, bitborto, 
the colonial employers have found it easier and 
more convenient to seek for their labour supply 
in India, rather than make the best use of local 
labour or use labour-saviog devices, such as other 
large employers, in places where the white man 
does not will not or cannot work with bis bands, 
have been obliged to do, notably the large con¬ 
cerns controlling the Witwatersrand gold6elds 
and the Kimberley, Free State, and Transvaal 
diamond mines, and even the Natal planters, coal¬ 
mines, railways, and munidpalities, since their 
Indian labour supply was cut off by enactment 
of tlie Indian Legislature. 

gcBsnoH OP minimum wage. 

Tn the report, it is recommended that a mini¬ 
mum wage should be established in these four 
colonies, upon a basis that, for our present pur¬ 
poses is immaterial, save that it may be queried 
bow far that minimum wage is at all coromen- 
gurate with the profits of the employers. It is 
now estimated by the employeis that it will cost 
them twice as much under this scheme as under 
indenture. As they evidently find it profitable to 
do so, it is plain, that, for years, they have been 
underpaying tbeir Indian labourers. In other 
words the lather’s wages were in no way compar- 
^6 with the former's profits. The fact is that, in 
practice, the minimum wage is almost certain to 
remain the average maximum, not only for the 
new immigrants, but for a great part of the older 
labour population as well. In Natal, the wage of 
the free Indian was seldom in excess of that of 
the re-indentured Indian, when all allowances had 
been made, and often was even less than bis. It 
is the natural tendency for cheap labour to under¬ 
sell and underlive the costlier, and for the price of 
labour, accordingly, to seek the lower, rather than 
the higher level, particularly when that labour is 
unorganized for economic self-protection. The 
normal tendency, with the stoppage of labour 
importation, is for wages rapidly to reach a higher 


level, probably approximating to the fair economic 
wage of labour, bometbing like this has happened 
in Natal, since the stoppage of labour immigration 
from India, and the repeal of the X3 tax, which 
artificiiilly depressed still further the wages of the 
free Indian labouring population. The present 
Indian and non-lndian labour populations 
of the four Crowu Colonies are entitled to 
economic protection, and to be permitted to 
sell their only asset upon the terms mc^t advan¬ 
tageous to themself, and *'linder normal 
competitive conditions. The sentiments of cou- 
siderable portions of itbe non-Indian population 
of these Colonies is set forth at some length, in 
various documents reproduced in part 111 of the 
report of^'the Inter-Departmental Committee 
presided over by Lord Sanderson, (Cd. 6194), of 
1910. Special reference is here made to the 
representations of the People’s Association, of 
British Guiana, and the signatories to a memorial 
contained in Nos. 5 (f) and 5 (1), respectively; the 
memorial of the Jamaica Baptist Union, and its 
further letter on labour conditions in the Colony, 
contained in Nos. 13 (e) find 13 (g) respectively; 
end tbe memorandum of the working Men's 
Association of Triudad, contained No. 23 (b). 
Nor is there any guarantee that, with tbe fixing 
of a wage minimum, in the ahetnee of a 
mcatimuvi period or anwunt of daily labour^ tj\e 
position of the labourer will nut be made worse 
than if no minimum wage were fixed, through an 
unscrupulous extension by the employer of tbe 
hours of work or the doily task. None of these 
matters seems to have been touched upon in 
framing tbe report now uuder consideration. 

LABOUB DIFFICULTY IN INDIA. 

Tbe question, too, whether India can afford'to 
tolerate an artificially stimulated system of labour 
emigration appears to have been'* entirely over* 
looked. I'Well remember bow some of -the 
commercial members ef tbe Imperial Legislative 
Council, in 1910* and 1912, when the late Mr. 
Ookbale moved his memorable resolutions for the 
prohibitions of indentured labour recruitment, 
laid great stress upon the fact that India could 
not afford to export labour, which was required 
in an ever-increasing degree for tlie growing 
industries of India herself, and this plea was 
again urged last years, when tbe Hon. Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya moved a further 
resolution on the same subject. 1 believe 
that considerable evidence in the same sense 
was put before tbe Industries Commission 
that was recently sitting in India under the 
ohairmansbip of Sir Thomas Holland, 1 know. 
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08 a fact, that one of the prime motives, 
apart from humanitarian reasons,' that have 
prompted objections in the Madras Presidency to 
continued emigration to Ceylon and Malaya, has 
been the increased difficulty in obtaining labour 
for agricultural operations in South lodiu. With 
great industries, such as those represented by the 
Assam tea-estates, the Mysore and Nilgiri coflfee- 
plantations, and the Tata Steel and Iron Works 
at Sakcly to mention a few of the most important 
developments 9r industrial and agricultural activty 
competing for labour within the country, some of 
them being precluded feom seeming it by the 
artificial stinuilus of recruitment, and compelled 
to rely upon the inducements ofiered by good pay 
and improved conditions of life, it hopeless to 
expect that India will look favourably upon an 
attempt on the part or on behalf of colonies that 
have admittedly no claim upon her, and one at 
least of which is regarded as having done her an 
immense, and perhaps, an iiTeparable political and 
moral injury, to deprnoher of a part of the very 
small floating labour-supply that actually exists, 
and which, in an increasing degi oo, is being absorb¬ 
ed in the great cotton industry that will present¬ 
ly have to compete with new rivals. Besides all 
other objections to labour emigi-ation to the 
oolonios, there is no reason to suppose but that, 
Tgith the increasing demand throughout India for 
labour. Indians will bo, relatively, at least as 
well off, economically, by remaining in Indi.i and 
proceeding to those parts of the country where 
labour is in most demand, as by going abroad. 
If any system of artificially assisted labour 
emigration by official i.ry bo contemplated for 
the primary advantage of India, she will expect it 
t*be one of internal emigration, fur the deliberate 
promotion of industrial enterprise and agricultural 
development,'which all observers agiee is urgently 
needed for the welfare of the country in ite 
endeavours to achieve a political status and nn 
economic importance compafable with those 
enjoyed by the Self-Goveruing Dominions. 

TBB OONVBBBKCS'S SOnEUE. 

Having regard to the foregoing, it would 
almost seem to be unnecessary to examine the 
present recommendations in detail. Neverthe¬ 
less, it is desirable to refer to some of them. It 
IS stated that the labour ^required is to be recruited 
in India, under the authority of an emigration 
commissioner, appointed by the Colonial Govern¬ 
ments, with the approval of the local Governments 
in India. Under him there are to be inspectors 
of emigration, as well as licensed emigration 
agents, whose licences are to be countersigned by 


the district magistrate and the protector of 
emigrants, both Indian Government officials. In 
each colony, there is to be, as theretofore, a 
protector of Indian immigrants, who Is to remain 
a colonial official. Finally, every three years, the 
Government of India will send out either an 
official or a non-official deputy to examine the 
conditions prevailing in the colonies. 

The whole principle of recruitment in India is, 
it is respectfully submitted, wrong and indefensi¬ 
ble, and cannot be deprived of the wholly 
objectionable characteristics of the hitherto 
prevailing indenture system. It has in pi-actice, 
been found that interested parties armed with 
officially countersigned licences, whose salaries and 
entire means of livelihood depend upon their 
eecuring the desired number of recruits, will not 
hesitate to make nil kinds of misrepresentations. 
This has always been recognized as one of the 
most dangerous weaknesses of the indenture 
system, lending itself to abuses of the worst kind. 
When one remembers the extent to which that 
system, and all that it connotes, is detested by 
the people amongst whom it has operated for so 
many years, it is extremely unlikely that the new 
system will attract a class of recruiters appreciably 
loss open to corruption than did the one that it is 
now proposed to displace. It is, indeed, held 
axiomaticrtlly, by those non-officials who have had 
an intimate experience of recruiting, that 
corruption and abuse aro inherent in any system 
of recruitment, however well devised. • If it 
be objected that, without recruitment, the 
colonies cannot obtain the supplies of labour that 
they require and expect, the answer is obvious, 
They cannot hope to be put upon better terms 
than emph-'crs of labour in India, who have a 
prior claim, iid if they want Indian labour volun¬ 
tarily to flow to the colonies concerned (and it 
may hera bo stated, parenLiietically, that no 
system such as that now proposed can properly be 
described as voluntoTy emigration, in the ordinary 
meaning of the term, and against which no objec¬ 
tion can be validly i>tised), which is, in the highest 
degree, improbable, they must offer such facilities 
and advantages as will induce it to do so, in com¬ 
petition with the attractions of a local demand. 
Otherwise, they must do without, and roly upon 
their own or other sources of supply, regard 
being bad, in the latter case, by the Imperial 
authorities, to the welfare of the existing popula¬ 
tions of those colonies. 

Apart from this factor, India will have to be 
satisfied that her emigrants will receive that pro- 
teotioo, under the new systeol, to which they arf 
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entitled. But experience shows thnt this cannot 
be gu^anteed. It is only recently that condi¬ 
tions on the Assam tea-cstntes have been im¬ 
proved in response to prolonged public agitation on 
behalf of the voiceless labourers, and the system 
there is of such recent creation that it is all too 
soon to come to any definite conclusions iis to how 
for the) are receiving that protection that tlie 
new system w.is designed to provide. Unpleasant 
etories of the treatment of the so called free 
Indian emigrants to Ceylon and MaLiya are rife, 
and are frequently published, with ciraumstantial 
details, in the Indian press, and 8Uj)porb is lent to 
the complaints made by the representations of 
independent observers and non-ofiicial organisa¬ 
tions. The ‘ protection ’ given in Nat-il, of 
which Sir Benjamin Robertson, when he visited 
South Africa, in 1914, and direct evidence, 
and the horrible conditions only recently re¬ 
vealed in Fiji, are notorious, and it is far 
from certain that conditions are such, in 
the three West Indian colonies, us to remove 
from the cniTids of thoughtful Indians all fear for 
the welfare of the Indian labourers there. When 
the Government of India and the Local Govern¬ 
ments have been unable to secure—at least, and 
only iu some degree, until quite recently—protec¬ 
tion for Indian labourers and cultivators in 
Assam and Debar, who are directly under their 
observation and within their jurisdiction, and in 
Oeylon, which is only just outride the limits of 
India, it is haitlly conceivable that they will be 
able with all the supervision that is now pio- 
poeed, to secure it for Indian labourers further 
afield. The reports of those who have been ofiici- 
ally sent from India to the colonies to investigate, 
have borne witness to some of the existing evils, 
but some of the worst have boei^Mlurred over by 
them, or left for exposure by individuals or 
organisations of a private chaiacter. it is strange 
too, that the time is, appiirently, not yet deemed 
ripe to appoint protectors of Indian Emigrants of 
Indian birth, specially selected for their sympa¬ 
thetic understanding of the peculiar psychology 
of the Indian cultivator, and their familiarity 
with the systems of labour recruitment. Finally, 
the fact that it has not been possible bo induce 
the colonies to .accept as protectors of Indian 
immigrants officials responsible to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and entirely independent of the 
Oolonial administi-ntioDS, must bear a somewhat 
sinister significance in India, where it is known 
that this was, and has been for years, one of the 
Btroogeat rccommondutionsof the Anti-Slavery uud 
Aborigines’ Pretection Society, who have honestly 
^Ueved that some vwdv* vivendi between Indiii 


and the Crown Colonics may yet be possible. In 
these circumstances, and judging from past 
experience, ono may bo pardoned for suggesting 
that it is premature to claim that the difficulties 
in this direction have lieeu overcome. On the con¬ 
trary, it is to be feared, if not even expected, that 
the safeguards now proposed will prove illusory. 

Nov will the system of depots now set forth 
satisfy the new conditions, any more than 
before. For tho success with wliiq^ the vrecruit- 
ers have intimidated their victims in the past, and 
thrown dust in the eyes of inquirers, is well- 
known. Of all the ])dt'Sons who, according to 
those proposals, are likely to have any dealings, 
officially, or unofficially, with the intending emi¬ 
grants, not ono will necessarily have any personal 
or actual knowledge of tho real conditions obtain¬ 
ing in any of the four Colonies. Any one who is 
acquainted with the cliariicteristics of the average 
Indian emigrant must j'ealise how' wholly impossi¬ 
ble it is for him to appreciate, at so great a dis¬ 
tance from the prospective scene of his labours, 
the terms of hU enipluynient or imagine the 
conditions of life provnlling in the Colony to which 
he proposes to emigrate. The delivery to him, 
therefore of the written statement referred to in 
the Rejimt, vvill, though, pcrhap.s, bettor than 
nothing, be of lui real value to him, nt any rate 
until be has actually rtached his distant destlna'- 
tion. A British emigrant, proceeiling to any of 
tho self-governing dominions to settle, .'ind with 
only his very liinited experience of the conditions 
with which he is familiar in that part of the 
United Kingdom fron) which he comes, and such 
few and vague particul.-ns of Colonial life as, with 
but little iinaginative ell'ort, he has been able to 
procure and digest, almost invariably finds thh't 
his new conditions are, for the time being, entirely 
strange, unexpected, and, not seldom, overwhelm¬ 
ing. Yet he ordinoiily has behind him official 
labour, or friendly organizations to help him 
through his period of disilhisioninent and advise 
him in bis difficulties. How much mere does the 
ignorant Indian poasaiit need such help, guidance, 
and support, only procurable, if at all, from un¬ 
friendly aliens, ordinarily incapable of understand¬ 
ing his peculiar difficulties or entering into his 
special mentality t 

It is also recommended that emigration from 
pilgrimage centres should be prohibited daring 
times of pilgrimage or festivals. It is more 
than doubtful if, in practice, this prohi¬ 
bition could possibly he effective. Many ways 
would bo open to the ingenious recruiter for 
defeating its objects. 
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Ooeof the worst features of these proposals is 
that recruitmont, otherwise than by families, 
which, in itself, is objeclionable, for reasons 
already given, ami was only tolerated for the 
moment as an emergency measure, and as in tlie 
nature of a piJ is seriously contemplated. 

In the face of the revelations that have already 
been made as to the conditions of iinniorality 
resulting from and prevailitig under the indenture 
system,^{leci^lly in Fiji, it seems hardly credible 
'that it is now proposed to continue the recruit¬ 
ment of individual men. It is, obviously, always 
easier to recruit an individu.al than an entire 
family. Almost inevitiibly, rocruiters will devote 
energies to securing individuals r.ather than 
families, and they will, ns heretofore, bo quite 
unecrupulouR as to the methods that they employ, 
to separate individual men fix>m their families. 
If unattached men, whet.her married or not, desire 
to find work outside of their own localities, there 
is ample scope for them to do so elsewhere in 
India, or they may, if they choose to do so—and 
this would be (fenaine voluntary emigration, with 
which this scheme has nothing to do—be left to 
emigrate at their own cost an<l risk, In the 
present circumstances of the Indian population of 
the vaiious Colonies, now emerging from the 
indenture system, and with the moral life of large 
elements either blasted or atrophied by that 
system, it would be but adding to the existing 
immorality to subject unattached men to the 
moral contagion that now obtains. 

It is suggested that ‘ the new system will he 
entirely free, and the indentured system together 
with the titles and characteristics attaching to it 
will be aboli.slied.’ It is to l)e regretted that this 
lalfge claim cannot be suatained by a clo.se and 
careful analysis of the present proposals. In the 
first place, it is one of the most familiar 
characteristics of indenture that the labourer has 
no voice in the selection of his employer, 
either before he leaves India, or upon 
bis arrival at his destination in the 
colony. That characteristic is retained in 
these recommendations. Jt has evidently been 
found that no better way can be devised 
to bring employer and employee into touch 
with each other. That being so, it would 
appear that the proposals stand therehy self- 
condemned, for such an arrangement must, in the 
nature of the case, be purely mechanical, end, 
whilst, continuing to partake of the character of 
trafficking in chattel labo«r, be deprived of all 
human and social reiationship. But an even 
gravor criticism is provoked by the recommenda¬ 


tion that, for the first six months alter arrival in 
the colony, tho labourer—and, prrsumiibly, his 
family, too—is bound to the selected employer. 
Except in extraordinary circumstnnens, of which 
he is not to be the judge, he cannot lawfully leave 
the service of that employer. But this is inden¬ 
ture in another guise and called by another name, 
Jt surely cannot matter in p'innph (though it 
would, of course, ns to the txifnt of tlie injury to 
him), if a man l>e hound to ;»n employer, not of 
his selection, for six months or five years. All 
idea of parity of contract disappears at once. And 
there is internal evidence of the recognition of 
this weakness in the rpcomTiieiuhitions, for it is 
staled that‘at no timo will the immigrant be 
under any indenture, or any contract, other than 
Me (z.e , that the immigrant is l»ound to be 
Bolected employer for the first six montlis of his 
life in tlm colony, save in so far as the protector 
may sanction or require during that period of 
change of oniplnyment)’. Tin’s, in itself suffices, 
in my opinion, to condemn t.hosy.stem now pro¬ 
posed. Of tlio six principal features of the inden¬ 
ture system dcscriliod by the late Mr. Gokhale in 
his historic speech in the Imperial legislative 
Council, on March 4, 1912, no Ic.ss than five are, 
in nil essentials, retaineil in the present scheme, 

WHITE KMPLOYEllS AND COLOURED LAROURERB 

I have S[)cnt many yo-ars in observing, in 
various parts of the world, the relations of the 
white employer and the coloured labourer, 
especially the coloured immigrant laliourer. 
After a very c.areful consideration of the coi ilitione 
and circumstances of such employment, I have 
unhesitatingly come to the coiiclusion that, in no 
circumstances whatever, should any artificially 
Btimulatod Rysteiii of coloured emigration be 
countenanced within the Empire. Although 1 
am prepared to admit that this report indicates a 
very real desire to solve what is, I am convenced, 
an insoluble probleui, and that present proposers 
are far in advance of anything that I had 
expected to result from the deliberations of the 
Inter-departmental Conference, T think that from 
the commencement it adopted a wrong view point 
and that sight has been completely lost of tbe 
human elonietits inscparablo from the problem, 
and of the failure and weaknesses of ordinary 
human nature, when faced with the question of 
the relations of a community of employers belong¬ 
ing to a race, highly organized for its own 
protection, and regarding itself ns superior 
towards a labour population, variously derived, 
ill-organised for <elf-defence, and regarded as 
inferior. With all imaginable forms of protection 
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of tbe ignorant coolie, I am convinced that 
effectual protection is impossible. There is not, I 
feel positive, from much experience, a single 
form of protection of the labourer that cannot be 
evaded by an employer minded to do so. It is 
we'l-known that, oven in so highly-developed 
a country as England, it is necessary to have 
constant official suporvision for the proteoliun of 
tbe workers, and especially for the women and 
children workers as against the empinyei's, and it 
is equally well known that 'constant complaint is 
made that tbe protection afforded fails to prevent 
all kinds of evasions of tbe law. If these things 
can happen in populous industrial centres, where 
the workers and employers are of the same race, 
and bound together by the same natiojial system 
and social conditions, under the very eyes of the 
Government inspectors whoso vigilance is unques¬ 
tioned and in spite of watchfulness of the 
traaea unions and other labour organizitions 
reinforced by the oriticism of the press, and the 
powers of Parliament, then it is clear that the 
Indian labour eniigrant, unorganized, and by his 
very circumstances, helpless effectually to organise, 
is likely to fare a great deal worse at the bands 
of the paid servants of the great corporations of 
distant shareholders, exploiting hie labour, and 
profiting, in ignorance of tbe conditions of bis 
toil, by its product. 

It is stat^ that the object of the present 
recommendations * will be to encourage the settle¬ 
ment of Indians in certain r monies after a 
probationary period of empl ;iient in those 
colonies, to train and fit them for life and work 
there, and at tbe same time to afford a supply of 
labour essential to the well-being of the colonists 
themselves.’ It is singular and significant that 
tbe colonies selected for this experiment are not 
those which have been recommended for Indian 
colonisation by well-informed Indian public 
opinion, having regard to what, in the opinion of 
India, would be the best fields for independent 
Indian enterprise, all the factors being considered, 
but those four Colonies which have been, until 
the present year, in the habit of indenting upon 
India for their labour-supply. The primary 
purpose of this new scheme, therefore, is clenriy 
not to encourage Indian settlement in those 
colonies for the advantage of the Indian settlers, 
or to train and fit them for life and work there, 
which would be a laudable and benevolent object, 
but' to afford a supply of the labour essentail to 
the well-being of the (four) colonies themselves.’ 
All else is of purely secondary importance. The 
OOQoIusioQ is irresistible, therefore; that, if the 


labour requirements of the interested colonial em¬ 
ployers had been met otherwise, this Conference 
would not have sat, or the present recommendations 
made. Their acceptance is, in my opinion,impossible. 
Whilst it is true that we are bound to look 
at the matter primarily from the point of view of 
India, who has, in the past, been very deeply 
affected by the results of various schemes of 
labour emigration, the present scheme may be 
condemned equally from the much wi^fr stand¬ 
point of the Empire as a whole. *Xt the present 
stage of the relations of tbe various parts of the 
Empire, and in the exieting state of chaos in tbe 
relations of capital end labour everywhere, which 
urgently call for the reconstruction of the eoono- 
mic system upon a more equita^e basis, it will be 
in the best interests of the Empire, and of India 
as an integral part of it, that no scheme of labour 
importation from India into any other part of the 
Imperial dominions, by official agency, should be 
countenanced. . 

In the course of a statement mrffie by him on 
November 27 last, when pi-esiding at a meeting 
of the Royal Society of Arts, on the subject of 
* Land Settlement within the Empire’, the Rt. 
Hon. Mr. Walter Long, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, is reported to bare said :— 

“They could not, cither by compulsion or by 
bribery, induce able-bodied citizens of the*Empy» 
who were wanted here to leave this country, and 
they ought not to try to do it. They could not 
control, and he did not think that it was desirable 
that they should control, the wishes and move¬ 
ments of free citizens, and if men or women desire 
to transfer their en« >gies and their intelligence 
and their muscles to ii'-.other part of tbe Empire 
they could not pre\cnt them. If they meaff'to 
go, however, everv thing should be done to see 
that the conditio s under which they left this 
country and entered the land of their choice were 
as Satisfactory as possible so that they should 
have a fair start.” I unhesitatingly accept that 
statement in its entirety, as appti^ to Indian 
conditions, and claim that it supports my argument 
as already set forth, in every essential respect. 
At the present time, Indians, and especially 
Indian labourers, are not' free citizens of the 
Empire,' and I am strongly of opinion that, even 
under an absolutely voluntary system of emigra- * 
tion, with tbe free-will of the emigrants, and 
devoid wholly of any suspicion of recruitment or 
official agency even greater precautions are re¬ 
quired for successful ladian colonisation, if deemed 
deshable by India, - than are needed for tbf 
protection of British emigrants,' 
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CHAPTER IL 

[Bengali Literatiiro from tl>e Mobomuedan conquest 
to t.ho reriva) of VaiohotTiam under Sri Chaitanya 
15(K) A.D ] 

Bvor sifice year 711 A. D., when Muhom- 
mad Knaioi was aent out with 0,000 men for the 
first time to open a new,field of renown and 
military glory of the Inter Mahommedun chiefs 
and geueraU, India had been the scetie of chaos 
and devastation. By the year 1206 about the 
whole of Northern India came under the sway of 
the Moslems whose practical ability and military 
efficiency rapidly overcame tlie Rajputs who 
though brave and pntiiotic, gave way to the 
Moslems in tactics ami discipline. 

Cuming to Bengiil ue see that Adisur orVira Sen 
was the ftmmler of tho Sen Dynasty and was 
probably ruling in the 10th century. Bakal who 
ruled in the 11th century is famous for the intro¬ 
duction of Kulinism among the higher castes of 
Bengal. The last Hindu king was Lnkshmeya 
who ascended the throno in 1142 A. f). He 
reigned prosperously for over 60 jears. In his old 
age Bengal was conquered by tho MusalmanB in 
120 ^. 

MAHOUMSUAN CONQURST AMI) BRKOAL1 LTTERATURR. 

From the literary point of view, the Mahom- 
medan conquest of Bengal was not a calamity. 
The fire of poetry was not eztiii^uislied under the 
leaden pressure of a foreign conquest. The course 
of progress of vernacular literature did not stop. 
The political conquest of Bengal opened a' 
distinctly new epoch. The era was not barren 
but on the other hand, it was one oT great intellec¬ 
tual activity. An internal stimulus was needed 
and it Was given by tbe Mahommedans. The 
greatest defect of old Bengali literature is its lack 
of first-hand interest. Old Bengali poems are 
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sometimes mere repetitions in the beaten track of 
former poets. The Mahommedan kings of 
Bengal inti'ortuced variations and broke up 
monotony by causing many ti-nnslations to bo 
ma<lo from tho Hindu Shiisti-ns. They became 
Bengnlce. They lived among Hindu subjects and 
shared their thoughts and sentiments. Masques 
rose by the side of Hindu temples. The kings 
noticed the great infiuence of the Ramayana 
and the Mahiibharat. Their curiosity to know 
the usages and customs of their Hindu subjects 
led them to take great hitcrest in Bengali litera¬ 
ture, At theii" instance many translations of (he 
Hindu Sha.stras were made. Naiyir Khan, king 
of Gour, who ruled for forty years to 1.S25, 
caused -a translation to be made in the vernacular. 
Hussain Shah employed Maladhur Basu in translat¬ 
ing the Bhagvnt and got the title of “Guneraj 
K-han ” from the Mahommedan king. Paragul 
Khan who was a general of Hussain Shnh and sent 
to conquer Eastern Bengal, subdued tho Megs of 
Chittagong and founded a villiige Paragulpore in 
the district of Noakloili, By the order of 
Paragul the poet Kavindm Parameswar tiansJated 
t)ie whole of the Mahobhnrat. 

The eager desire of the Mahommedan kings to 
hear the Shastras of their Hindu subjects through 
the medium of the vernacular which they under¬ 
stood and adopted as their own, gave a great 
impetus to the Bengali literature. This call from 
unexpected qunrteis was equally responded to by 
poets and wiiteix. Tbe examples set by these 
Mahommednii kings could not fail to awake in later 
Hindu kings a reverence for their mother-tongue. 

THE IMPOKTANOB OF TRANSLATIONS. 

The flood-tide which began with tbe nation¬ 
alisation of tbe Mahommedan kings in Bengal 
was of a various, plentiful, but inferior character 
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from the point of originulity. But its importance That Kirtibas did not know Sanskrit is now a 


lies iii its scope in which new forms of poetry were 
tried and new veins of thought opened. This is 
the seed-time of our literature. When time came, 
these seeds broke into flower which grew naturally 
since circumstances were favourebla|| 

The first great poet and, in fact, one of the 
greatest poets of Bengal, is Kirtibas. The year 
of his birth has finally been settled to be 14:12. 
From the account which ihe poet gives of his 
own life, we know that he was seventh in descent 
from Nrishinha Ojha who, owing to political 
revolution in his own country, left his home and 
migrated to Fulia, a little village about two miles 
to the south-west of Rannghat in Nadia. 
Banamali Upadhya was his father's name. 
Beyond this nothing definite is knowm about the 
poet and any attempt at conjecture is apt to lead 
to uncertainty and defective conclusion. 

Born as he was in a Brahman family, Kirtibas 
was certainly versed in Sanskrit learning and did 
not, as he was once supposed to do, compose the 
Ramayana in the vernacular from hearing the 
songs of minstrels or strolling singers. It was, 
indeed, the happiest day in the history of Bengali 
literature on which he took upon himself the duty 
of writing the Ramayana. We do not possess 
the Rumayana in its original form. Scholiu>, 
ancient and modern, are trying to make for the 
fountain, but they are groping in vain through 
the darkness of obscurity to get the unsullied 
water of the original. The Ramayana in its 
present form is a work of many hands, so that the 
whole fabric has been woven in many looms, 
Still the untiring industry of modern scholars 
equipped with learning and skill in research, will 
be we hope, amply rewarded in the long run. 
Thus much we can say that the Ramayana as we 
have it is not original, yet we are not losers by 
it. The force of the original has not been impair¬ 
ed by many later additions. Kirtibas^ will not 
shine m^^e beautifully than at pieaent, 


myth. It was bis poetical genius, that led him 
to chalk out bis own path evm when he bad a 
model b> fore him. He read, indeed, the Ramayana 
by Valmiki and did not strictly keep to the 
original in the Bengali version. On the other 
hand, sometimes he diflered very widely. His 
imaginative faculty and independence 'as a real 
poet led him to introduce new thoughts, new 
ideas not to be fourdiin the original. Kirtibas 
was a poet by nature. The fiow is spontaneous. 
The cadence is charming. The poet’s gorial spirit 
pervades throughout. His materials are drawn 
from the works of authoi”8 previous to or contem- 
poianeous with him. But these detached frag¬ 
ments have been brought into a homogeneous 
whole by the wonderful power of the poet’s 
brilliant imagination. The great storehouse of 
nature was spread before him. But the highly 
imaginative character of the original, which has 
ranked it in the furema<it line of the world’s 
classics—the song of the elephant in the garden 
of lilies, the bright firmament with the new moon 
looking like the horns of the bull, and such other 
exuberent etTusions of unbounded and unrestrain¬ 
ed poetical imagination,—are not to be met with 
in Kirtibas. Kirtibas’s real power—his lasting 
hold on our memory is his universality. From 
the palace to the hut, from the learned scholar to 
the humble shop-keeper, everyone in short who 
undei stands the Bengali tongue, appreciates him 
and Hcknowledge'i hi.s power with a thankful 
heart. Kirtibas’s epic is written in homely, simple 
and unostentatious language. Its music is 
-charming and Eonorous. It depicts nature in its 
true colour, tells the tale in a straightforward 
manner and ' does not recourse to artifices 
which many a renowned poet considers indispen¬ 
sable. The poet is, perhaps, losing his property at 
the overwhelming production of the present 
presses. Young Bengal is bewildered with 
the fiction literature and w not allowedto finld 
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time to eojoy the melody of the old poets. Only a 
few years ago we saw Urge crowds consisting 
of men women, old and young, gathered to hear 
the recital of the R imayana in any village, at every 
home. The Ramayana of Kirtibas is an indis¬ 
pensable necessity in every Bengali Iiotisehold, We 
road it in our childhood, we read it again in our 
adult years an<^ old age but its beauty is all the 
more enhanced. We may call Kirtibas a popular 
poet—a rare recognition ^hich even Sakespeare 
in England, Goethe in Germany, Kalidas in India, 
and Bankim Cbunder in Bengal,*could not obtain. 
Kirtibas with the exception of Kalidas stands 
incomparable. Of all the translations of the 
Ramayana after that of Kirtibas, Ananta 
Kamayana ” is the bo.st. Its antiquity is proved 
by internal evidence, it is short but there is 
poetry in it. The language is rough and not 
attracting. But in these ancient poets wo soe the 
attempt of levelling the uneven grounds of 
language which now being cultivated, is yielding a 
rich harvest. 

Then follow a host of poets more or less indebt¬ 
ed to their predecessors but in no way mere 
copyists. They possessed poetic thought. Here 
and there the pmple patches give us delight in 
spite of the obsoleteness of expres.slon. 

e first in time to translate the Malniblmrat 
was the poet Sanjoy. The great dilUculty in 
reading the bodk is its language. But this obstacle 
is overcome by constant use. It is with patience 
and regard for the poet that we can understand 
its beauty and poetic spirit. The ruggedness of 
language is made good by the beauties scatter¬ 
ed here and there throughout. 

Another ^^k called ‘Sri Krishna Bijuy,* of 
Ualadhar Basu, is a free translation of the 
Bbagbat, The poet seems to have a knowledge of 
Sanskrit. It was by the year 1480 that Maladbar 
Basu almost finished bis work. It is love that is 
the mainspring of the book. But there is no 
artificiality in it. Far from this the love dealt 


with here is of a higher order. The ‘Sri Krishna,' 
of Maladbar does not only please with love But is 
also pleased with it from others. 

Kavindra Parameswar and Shiikar Nandi are 
two more translators of the Mahabharat in this 
period. The former flourished in the leign of 
Hussain Shah, king of Bengal (1494-1525) while 
the latter in the reign of Chuti Khan. These 
two poets wrote to please their Mahommedan 
sovereigns who rewarded thorn for their literary 
labours. The laurels they wore were the gifts of 
their own kings whose names have been banded 
down to distant posterity as patrons of Bengali 
literature. 

Now wo come to deiil with two poets who have 
loft iinperibliable char.icleis on the scroll of fame. 
In many respects they may be ranked as first- 
mto poets. These favourite sons of the muse 
possessed in a remarkable degroo the power of 
welding thought into language. Every line of 
theirs is fraught with simplicity, dignity, and 
beauty. The auroreal light of love showed their 
path and they marched towards the temple of the 
muse—the House Beautiful, erected by the artists 
of all ages and nation.s. It requires no common 
skill, no onlinary poetic gift to combine the 
Bubliine with the Beautiful, to strike the keynote 
which makes the heart of the reader vibrate and 
revibrate in accompaniment with the poet's own. 

Vidyapoti and Ohandidas are the two flowers in 
the budding period of the Bengali literature. They 
are, indeed, the two bright gems sending forth 
their serene i-ay through the lenses of time. It is 
a pity that we have not been able as yet to know 
the exact dates of Bengal’s two great poets. Many 
have been made poets by reading their beautiful 
lyrics. They were, indeed, the “ poet's poets.” 

Vidyapoti was an inhabitant of Mithila. He 
was bom in the later part of the 14th century 
and died perhaps late in the 15th. Being a 
Brahman he was learned, and obtained the title 
of Xhakur in re::o^uitioa of hksoUoUrsbip. The 
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langunge iu which he wrote his poems is what is 
known as Brajabuli—a mixture of Bengali and 
Hindi. It is said that Virlyapoti fell in love 
with the queen Lachima Devi. The king coming 
to know of this ilHct love-aiTair cast Yidyapoti 
into prison, and to test bis poetic power, asked 
him to compose poetry. The poet's attempts 
failed. He could not produce even a single Hue 
with a gt-eat deal of labour. But as soon as 
Lachima Devi made her appearance at the window 
and then withdrew herself, the bard broke into 
song. The lid dropped down. The sweet foiiutaiu 
of poetry gushed out and there was a spontaneous 
flow of divine music and the poet began as 
follows:— 

Where do you go, woin.'Jii! with elephant’s 
pace ? 

Turn round to glance with a smiling face. 

This may be a mere story but the truth that 

poetry is the record of the best and happiest 
moments of the best and happiest minds ” is fully 
brought home to our minds. The dark pi-os^tic 
unilluminated intervals of life are lighted by the 
glow of imagination. Evanescent visitations of 
thought sometimes associated with place or person 
awake kindred joy. A single passion, a single 
emotion, such ae exultation, horror, grief or 
pleasure, touches the enchanted chord, reanimates 
and revivifies the image. The dark vistas of ft 
supine and dormant soul ai-e coloured with tbo 
evanescent hues of an ethereal world. 

Yidyapoti’e song-s centre round Krishna and 
Ridha. The subject is their mystical union. In 
the first few lyrical effusions is beautifully 
described the youthful hankering of each for 
union with the other. The states of their mind 
in uniou and separation have been p.sychol(5giailly 
described with realistic oflect with no detriment 
to the laws of lyrical composition. The poet’s 
keen eye and deep insight into human nature has 
penetrated to the bottom and has made many 


revelations which bring us to the conclusion that 
the poet iiiis personally felt what be writes about 
human affections. Let me now show the poet’s 
power in vividly painting the difierent states of 
emotion. Huie are a few lines that describe 
Rudhn in her grief of separation ;— 


Behold her, 0 Madbab ! a cornel;^ girl, 
Her tears like showers of ^'braban fall; 
Her’face as the full-moon clear. 

Shrunk to a line in heaven’s azure. 


Again :— 

The fresh flowers are bloouiiug, 

Tlie cuckoo in groves singing, 

The zephyr from mountain bold blowing, 
My lover to his land not returning; 

The bee in the forest makes a humming 

sound- 

The body’s troubl’d with the heat of day, 

In this fpring my beloved’s far away, 

Well wot 1 (jod’s iu my way, 

Fixed arc the eyes with thirst to allay, ■ 

Innocent women suffer with heart as mound. ‘ 

The lyi-ics of Yidyapoti end with a dnvotional 
song which embodies the poet’s solicitous desire 
and he prays for getting out of the ocean of sins 
with the mercy of Krishna. 

The songs of Yidyapoti, the Chaucer of our 
language, are extremely charming'in spite of the 
difficulty of the language. In pure lyrical gift 
Yidyapoti stands unsurpassed. In beauty and 
variety bis work is very gi'eat. His depth of 
thought and artistic skill are marked clearly in all 
his poems. lie is the foremost of all poets in 
lyrical images. His language and insight into 
human characMT, bis depth of love and extrftr 
ordinary art, place him high over all other lyvioft 
in our language. ..ii 

Yidyapoti and Chandidas were contemporaries. 
It is not improbable, therefore, to conjecture that 
Chandidas was born by the end of the 14tb 
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century (about 1383 A. D) in the village of 
Nannur in the district of Ilirbbum. He wag 
a Brahman by caste and worshipped the goddess 
Bisbalaksbi whose iuiage and temple may yet bo 
seen. There is no raosouleum, no splendid 
□lonument to preserve the memory of this great 
poet. This Birbhutn—this garden of natuie, hex* 
fuvourife pla^gi-ound — was the birth place of 
Joydov and Chandidas. Joydev wes the first 
poet of Bengal—he ninAs the starting point of 
our literature. He composed bis melodious ‘ Git 
Govind’ in Sanskrit but it is not 'the Sanskrit of 
Yalmiki or Vyasa. Infiexions and consoimnces 
occur so often in Sanskrit that those who are 
accustomed to road verses in it, will be astonished 
to see the wonderful power of Joydev in avoiding 
those con.stant gtngles, those never-failing inHex* 
ional uses and changes of wot-ds which a strictly 
classical model demands. We feel*tho same 
felicity and ease in reading ‘Oit Govind’ ns we do 
in reading Bengali, In Vidyapoti we advance a 
s&ep further and in Chandidas we reach the 
highest consummation. 

There is a story how Chandidas, a worshipper as 
he was of the goddess Hi&uli, became a devotee of 
Krishna. One day he saw a lily floating by. He 
took it up with a glad heart and while he was 
ateut to place it at the feet of the goddess Basulit 
she appeared before him and prevented him saying 
that a Hower which had been used by her god, 
should not be placed at her foet. Chandidas was 
astonished and ashed who thatr god was. Being 
informed that it was Sri Krishna, Chandidas 
prayed her to allow him to worship her god. At 
this the goddess was highly pleased and granted 
his prayer. 

In the case of Chandidas as it*was in the case 

a 

of Vidyapoti, love was the wakener of the well of 
poetry, At first it was love in ita lower form,’ 
This passion of love for the woman gradually 
developed into the higher and more exalted 
sphere of spiiituality. In both the poets the 


affections of the heart are raised and solemnised 
in the invisible suiwreeusuous world of idealism 
Love was sanctioned by the Supreme Being 
tor a higher object. This passion driven to 
excess is undefinnhie and undefined. It wipes 
away the line of demarcation between nidividuals. 
The ego or tl.e self is annulled. Love, as it 
has been said, t«ke.s the Haip of Life and smites 
all the chorda of self which trembling pass straight 
in music out of sight. 

Chandidas was a poor Bri.hm|n boy. Left an 
orphan, the ceremony of investing him with the 
BHcred thread was performed by the villagers who 
out of pity for him, employed him as a priest in 
the temple of the goddess Basuli and he lived in a 
cottage not far from the temple. In couise of 
time a poor Wiisherwoman Rammoni by name, 
came to the village and the people employed her 
also as a maidservant to do the menial services of 
the temple. Chandidas was not only a poet 
but a sweet singer also. He composed good many 
songs and sang them in front of the goddesB, 
These beautiful compositions when set to music 
appealed to the finer emotions of Rammoni. She 
sat the sole admirer of his songs in that ’solitary 
place. Gradually they ;became attached to each 
other in love and admiration. 

This unusual union of a Brahman with the 
woman of a very low caste roused a storm of 
social indignation. But the poet caxtid a straw 
for it and he continue! to live with the woman of 
his heart in perfect peace of mind. Rammoni 
was a sort of poetic inspiration to him. The inaudi¬ 
ble harmony of a pious and reverent soul seeking 
BO long for a fit vehicle of expression was now 
heard in the form of these immortal songs which 
are a landmark in the progress of our literature, 

The imaginative power of Chandidas is, indeed, 
wonderful. Those are loftiest heights which 
disploy the poet’s genuineneas. All his poems 
ai-e of love, and the beauty and sweetness of their 
oompoeition make them agre«»b]e. Ohandidu ie 
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the perennial founkain-head of pleasure. AH his 
poetry has a purpose. It is so marked and 
apparent that it cannot be ignored. His mission 
as poet is to spre id the name of Sri Krishna—the 
ideal of Vaishnavism. Poetry with a purpose is 
repugnant to many but all great poets of the 
world wrots their best works with some particular 
object in view. Thus Milton composed his great 
epic “To justify the Wei's of God to man.’ 
Shakespeare studies human nature in all its 
aspects and his %rt is employed in embodying bis 
experience in his world-renowned dramas. He 
heard always “ the still sad music of humanity. ’ 
Keats strikes the keynote just at the very outset * 
by saying, “ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever 
and be dedicated all his efforts to the worahip of 
Beauty. So we can absolve Chandidas from any 
blame on that account. In spiking of Rami, he 
goes beyond the definite limit of sensual love 
which is usually fi-ee fi-om the taint of carnality. 
This is the view if we take him by his word but 
due concession should be allowed to flesh 
and blood. It was, indeed, Kami’s love which he 
accepted as a stepping stone to the attainment 
and rwlisation of his spiritual ideal, but we 
cannot say that at its lowest stage rit was free 
from the fret and fever of passion. 

Chandidas finished the composition of his 
Padabali by 1433. These songs are 996 in 
number. 

Yidyapoti was a courtier born and brought up 
in a learned family. He himself was learned 
also. He had all the advantages of a great poet,' 
Chandidas was the poetic child of nature. He 
was brought up in the lap of poverty herself. 
With poverty was love. These two agents are 
alike crushing and pregnant with dangers and 
iidvantages. Chill penury could not repress the 
genial current of his soul, which was infused and 
invigorated and fed by tbe never-failing stream of 
love. It was his master-passion. Thus his poetic 
powers budded forth with tbe bMcing vernal 


breeze of love. Yidyapoti is pedantic, in simile 
he is a veritable rival of Kalidas, his language is 
learned, bis pictures are lifelike, his descriptions 
are vivid, bis poetic genius was natural; he was a 
Qod gifted poet, he had a true insight into every 
thing, ho knew how to study beauty—whereas 
Chandidas was not pednotic,his pictures are not so 
full but mo'e expressive—he does ^ot revourse to 
figures of speech but could suggest ideas which 
Yidyapoti’s erudition cquld not bring out with his 
floral language; the poetry of Chandidas is 
more expressive than the vivid pictures of Yidya* 
poti. Chandidas’ poetry leads ue to the other 
world, shows much that is not mundane. His love 
songs are more divine than human. It is truly 
said that Yidyapoti may be understood by the 
help of a good commentary, but Chandidas can be 
understood only by those who have tasto for the 
subject. Another thing that clearly distiuguished 
these two poets in the in fancy of our literature 
is that Yidyapoti had a judgment which always 
restrained him from over-exuberence. He prunes 
the straggling weeds of his im.-iginatiou. This is 
due to his cultivated taste and learning. But 
Chandidas says all he thinks. The result is 
dilution. He does not, unlike Yidyapoti, check 
the overflow, but'gives tbe freest vent to his fancy. 
There is no attempt at crucial examination of his 
spontaneous and exuberant thought. But in one 
respect Chandidas is far superior uo Yidyapoti 
and it is this : Yidyapoti’s image brings back with 
it a train of grand or beautiful associations. He 
is confined to external imagery alene. But in 
Chandidas there is a craving for the indefinite 
which arises “ not from sensuous impression but 
from imaginative reflex” He has lost himself; be 
has merged his individuality in universality. 

Chandidas’ poems appearto tbe heart through 
the sense organs. He appeals to the heart and 
creates a poetic vision-—paints charming pictures 
and keeps them alive for ever. Yidyapoti is 
superior to Chandidas in poetic images. They 
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are the fruits of study and observation. Cbandi> 
das has reared up a beautiful edifice whose bricks 
are the eternal feelings of man. Through love he 
reaches that state of highest felicity where life and 
death are one and where pleasure and sorrow and 
fear are no more. Love was the mainspring of 
both Ohandidas and Vidyapoti and both have tned 
to see life like^ picture from all its sides but both 
were not alike successful. Chandidas speaks from 
the heart. Bedrinkstheoare-drowningdraughtof 
song, that healing beverage of life which ^changes 
all from indiflerent, stale and fiat to bright hnd 
brilliant. His poetry is full of the embodyings of 
the most subtle and airy imaginations and the 
most shadowy yearnings of the human heart. The 
pleasantest means of annulling self is the study of 
Ohandidas’ poems. Vidyapoti’s poetry, on the 
other hand, has a beauty of its own. But he 
abandons himself too frequently to literary vanities 
and pedantic humours. His grief and sorrow bear 
the idle trumpery of egoistic feelings. He is a 
great master of language, and a great command 
or language a poet should not be witJiout. But be 
has a few of what Wordsworth says,” the amiable, 


the ennobling or the intense passions.” To 
Tidyapoti his Lachima is a fairy shining far Above 
this terrestrial globe in the clear vault of the 
blue. 

But iu spite of coincidences and divergences, in 
spite of simiUnties and dissimilarities, both these 
great poets possessed more or less the essential 
quality of genuine poets—the imaginative faculty. . 
Another thing possessed in common is lyrical gift. 
For sweetness, for charm and beauty, these two 
earliest fiow^s of the garden of Bengali poesy will 
ever remain fresh and scatter fragrance fur all ages 
to come. 

His descriptions of Radha—the love-born lady 
of his songs—are not impregnated with a lofty 
sense of moral dignity. Wben|the poetic fervour 
is on and his language is poetically impassioned, 
he makes hi8_love on absolute sensuality and 
appetite. Vidyapoti seems to possess no other 
notion of the passion. His taste in music and 
poetry was exquisite, his education and way of 
life far supeiior to Chandidas, In spite of all 
this Vidyapoti has failed to reach the standard 
attained by Chandidas. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF LAND-HOLDERS 

BY THE MAHARAJA OF DARBHANGA. 


GREAT progressive movement is sweeping 
through the nations of the world and like 
Phoenix, a new world is trying to arise 
from the ashes of the old. New ideas and new 
aspirations are afloat. It is therefore an in¬ 
evitable corollary that India too, under the fost¬ 
ering care of British rule, should feel the touch 
of this world awakening. And •we, zemindars, 
nave to bear this in mind in considering our duty 
to the public, •••••• 

We owe it to our rulers that we sbould^do every¬ 
thing in our power to be of service at all 
times} and we owe it to \)ie public that 


we should help |thpm to realise their just 
aspirations on which the Government have 
set their seal of approval. Our position is diffi¬ 
cult, our duties onerous and delicate. With 
loyalty as our creed and with an appreciation of 
the complicated and vast interests of the different 
sections and communities that constitute the 
Indian Empire, we should promote the evolu¬ 
tion of the nation in a harmonious and healthy 
direction. As I said before, I am confident that 
the Government will satisfy the just aspirations 
of the people and grant the privileges for which 
the country is ripe, and T sip also con^dent tjiat 
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the great interesls which we have the honour to 
repreehnt will receive due recognition. And, 
meanwhile, it will be our duty to prepare our¬ 
selves for the share that may be alioted to us in 
the future poIitic.al life of the country. 

Our duty to the tenantry is obvious, and it is 
not necessary for me to speak at nny length on 
this matter. In their contentment is our wealth 
—in their happiness our prosperity. I would ask 
landlords to take an ever-increasing interest in 
the education of their ten.'ints; to see that the 
tenants do not fall into the clutches of Makajnna 
and make iadiscrimioate transfers of their land. 
I would ask them to see that the tenants arc able 
more and more to manage thsir own nfliurs with¬ 
out I'esort to costly and ruinous litigation ; to 
revive, popularise, and in every way en¬ 
courage the institution of the village panchn- 
yet on a simple and useful bisis. Perbap.s 
I may draw your special attention to the 
co-operative movement, which has for its noble 
object the deliverance of the tenrintry from 
the exactions of rapacious Sbylocks, and which 
deserves to be encouraged by all and every 
means in our power. Equally it i.s our duty to 
draw their special attention to the new srientiilc 
and improved methods of agriculture, and p )pu- 
larise their adoption on an extensive sc.il<*, so 
that, as the phrase goes, there might grow two 
blades where one grows now, and gi'eater harvests 
and consequent freedom of the ten.anls from 
indebtedness of every kind might accrue. 

It is a sad reflection for me that the landlord 
class has lost a considerable portion of its former 
position and influence. Whilst I am aware that 
this decadence is due in some measure to causes 
over wliich we had no control, 1 am constrained 
to say that we have perhaps not helped ourselves 
as much as we might have and that we are not witli- 
out blame in this respect. Charges of ignorance, 
illiteracy, apathy, and unwillingness to serve the 
poqntr^ are now and again levelled against us, and 


I would ask my brother zemindars to remove all 
causes of reproach and to stand upon their own 
legs ; to see that our children receive proper and 
suitable education according to our means and 
to the needs and requirements, so that we may 
be sure that, while imbibing whatever is best and 
highest in Western culture and education, they 
retain their own religious tradition^ and uatioDal 
chaiacteristics and excellence ; to take an ever- 
widening and intelligen^interest in matters per¬ 
taining to the urban and rural affairs of their 
^stricts in addition to taking their proper share 
in the larger Imperial and Provincial matters; to 
act ns a link between the authorities and the 
middle clusses and the people ; to do what they 
can in composing difierences of religion, race and 
community, so that the entire population, Hindu, 
Mussalman, European, may be united by the com¬ 
mon tie of loyalty to the Sovereign and love to 
the Motherland. If we, ns n class, have not bad a 
proper hearing and if our claims have not received 
an adequate recognition, it is to be largely attri¬ 
buted to the want of organisation that lies at the 
root of our present unsatisfactory condition, 
is indeed .stiange that ours is the only community 
which is so large in number and yet so weakly 
organised. Organisation is the keystone of suc¬ 
cess in the luoderu day, and unless we co-operate 
and harmonise all our forces, and are able to 
present, so to say “ sn united front,’’ we cannot 
expect to make our wants made known, our influ¬ 
ence felt, and our capacity to do good exercised to 
the fullest extent. It is only that community 
which can stand on its own legs, and the mem¬ 
bers of which are, without being factious or 
quarrelsome, bound together in friendly oo-opera- 
tiou and are iotbued with a real and elevating 
education and able to take large afiS broad-minded 
views, of the political issues—it is only such a 
community that can aspire to be the permanent 
loaders of our country .—Opting Addnu to the 
All-India Landhddera' Con/eronof, Delhi, Jmt 27 . 















DR. SIR SUBRAMANIA IYER* 

BY “AN ADMIRER.” 


INTRODUCTION 

OBD AmptbiU has said thus in words as 
noble as they ara true about Sir Subramania 
Iyer: “ I regarded him as tho soul of 
honour, as a nan who bad absolutely uo personal 
ends to serve, and who devoid his great abilities 
solely to ^he public good. It seemed tome that 
in his life and conduct he ellected an ideal 
compromise between ndh^ercuce to Indian ways 
and the requirements of European methods. 
Neither too conservative nor too progressive, ho 
remains the perfect model of an Indian gentleman 
und is broad-minded enough to ad.apt himself 
gr.icefully to the political und suci.al roquitements 
of the British connection with India. His life is 
an example to all, for the virtues of piety, modesty, 
industry, and patriotism are equally essential to 
all classes and conditions of men. I shall never 
forget his demeanour when His Majesty the 
Ring, at that time Prince of Wales, visited 
Madras, for it was a picture of that re.sj)ectful 
dimity and dignified respect which are among the 
true chariictoristics and most forceful qualities of 
Indians.” 

HIS LIFE. 

He was born in the district of Madura on 
1st October 1842. lu his ninth year he learnt 
tli^English alphabet and then went to a Mission 
school-and then to an English school started by 
one Krishnaswitmi Cbettiar. Then he studied in 
the Zilla school in 1856. Be eventually won a 
scholarship there and pa.ssed the English examina¬ 
tion held by the Government. He then accepted 
a clerkship in the office of the Deputy Collector at 
Madura, Mr. B.%ma Row, Doputy Collector, took 
him to Ramnad, but he came back to the Madura 
Collector's office. While there Im studied law and 
appeared for the Pleadership Examination and 
topped the pass list. But he was not able to get 
a pleader’s Sanad, as Mr Cotton, the District 

* Condenitd trom a iketoh prepared far the " Biogra¬ 
phies of B-ainest lodiant eariei,” Pfise Ai, Four. 
G. A. Nateiao & Co., fiiadras. 

Id 
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Judge of Madura, was oiibnded at bis cot 
salaaming him on entering the Court. Eventually 
the District Magistrate appointed him as Public 
Prosecutor. Ho then came back to the Collector’s 
Office. Later on he passed the Matriculation 
Examination in 1665 and the P. A. Examination 
in 1866 as he de-sired to pass the B. L. Examina¬ 
tion. He then passed the B. L. Examination 
in 1868. He was apprenticed to Mr. J. C. Mills, 
Official Reporter of tlie High (Joiirt, Then he was 
appointed ns acting Tahsildar of Madura and 
continued so for six months. Then he went to 
Madras and was enrolled as a High Court Yakil. 
He decided to pr.ictise at Madui-n and found that 
fortune had begun to smile upon him. 

In 1870 lio was appointed as a municipal 
councillor of Madura and a member 
of the Local Board there. He h.ad a park 
laid out at Madura at :i cost of R-S. 18,000, 
his own family contributing Us. 4,000. 

In 1873 he conducted a suit against the templo 
committ«}e in respect of a sum of Us. 40,000 not 
properly accoiinteil for, and won the suit. The 
people of M.aduru then elected him as a member 
of the Deviistinam Committee. Thronghout his 
life he has striven bard to introduce rectitude 
into the management of temples and his Presi¬ 
dentship of tho Dharma Rakshma Sabha ever 
sinco its organisation is a fitting crowning of 
hiH lifelong labours in tho direction. 

In 1875 when His Inte Majesty King-Emperor 
Edward VII, then Piince of Wales, visited 
Miwlura, Sir Subramania Iyer had the unique 
honour of presenting to His Ro3-al Highness an 
address of welcome on behalf of the people of 
Madura, Out of the funds ratsod for according 
a fitting reception to the Pi-inee of Wales a surplus 
of Rs. 14,000 remained and Sir Subramania Iyer 
had the sum used to build a bridge across the 
Vaigai. 

In 1664 Sir M. E. Grant -DufT then Gover¬ 
nor of Madras, visited Madura, And Sir 
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Subramanift Iyer presented to His Excellency an 
addrdiss as the Vice-President of the Madura 
Municipality. The Governor came to know him 
and his worth and nominated him as a non-ofEcial 
member of the Madras Legislative Council. On 
Ist January, 1677, he was awarded a Certificate of 
Merit on the occasion of Lord Lytton’s Durbar at 
Delhi. 

His wife's death in 1884 turned his attention 
to the deeper problems of life. He became a 
member of the Theosophical Society and has been 
a staunch supporter of it ever since. This sketch 
is not a suitable place to discuss the origin or the 
development or the future of that movement 
which, whatever its merits or shortcomings in the 
light of Hindu thought and Hindu social ideals, 
has certainly played a large part in the life of 
a section of modern educated India. 

In 1888 he was appointed as acting Govern* 
ment Pleader, being the first Indian to have 
that proud distinction in this Presidency. He 
conducted various important and sensational 
prosecutions, one of these being the famous 
Kageswara Iyer Forgery Case. He conducted also 
a sensational ease against the Mahaut of 
Tirupatbi. 

as NON-OFFICIAL LRA.DBR. 

Thus his work as a non-official lender of the 
public was between 1877 and 1895 and was a 
record of honest and strenuous work for social 
uplift and regeneration. He never became the 
slave of bis professional work or the spokesman of 
Government but stood up for justice, for 
manliness, and for honourable dealing. He re¬ 
garded bis professional success and eminence and 
hia influence with the Government as means of 
efibcting public improvement. He gave evidence 
before the Famin'' Commission in 1877 at Madura. 
He pleaded then for legislation to protect tenants 
from harsh and arbitrary eviction by landlords. 
He worked also for the lessening of the official 
eletpiotand bbe increase of the papuUr element 
iq loQil b^rdj qnd Uunicipa litiei, 


AS CONORESSHAN. ^ 

When the Indian National Congress, which is 
now such a great political and unifying force in 
India, was born. Sir Subramania Iyer took a 
prominent part in guiding and developing it 
aright. At the very first Congress, held in Bombay, 
he recorded the resolution advocating the re¬ 
form and expansion of the local, and rimperial 
legislative councils. Till he became a High 
Court Judge and also tsubsequent to his retire¬ 
ment he has striven to keep before his mind 
and heart the high and lofty ideals for which the 
Indian National Congress stands and to spread 
them broadcast and work for their realisation, 
In 1914 he was the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee when the Congress met at Madras. 

During the two terms when he was nominated 
as a member of the Legislative Council at Madras 
the powers of the non-official members were 
very limited. The right of moving resolutions or 
even making interpellations did hot exist. 
The non-official members tried to do what good 
they could within the limits rigidly and rigorously 
set for them by the paternal autocracy of the 
Government. Sir Subramania Iyer introduced in¬ 
to the Council in 1886, his bill for compensation 
for tenants’ improvements in Malabar. The result 
of this measure was that the tenants were induced 

I ' 

to reclaim and improve large tracts of unculti¬ 
vated land and thus add to the agricultural wealth 
of the country. 

AS FELLOW OF THB UNIVKBSITY. 

In 1885 he was appointed a Follow of the 
Madras University and his valuable connection 
with the University continued till 1907. The 
proceedings of the Senate of the Madras Univer¬ 
sity during those years show what a vital interest 
ho took in the guidance of the education of the 
youths of the land. He pleaded for lightening 
the curriculum of studies, for making education 
less examination-ridden, and for other important 
educational reforms. He was the first Indian te 
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be appointed as the Vice'Chancdllor of the Univer* 
sity. He was also the first Indian to receive the 
honorary degree of the Doctor of Laws which was 
conferred on him in 1908, 

AS A JUDOfi. 

In January 1895 he was appointed as a Judge 
of the High Court of Judicature at Madras in 
successi^ to Sir T. Mutliuswami Iyer whose 
greatness and legal acumen were admired by the 
Government as well as^by ail sections of the 
people irrespective of caste, colour, or creed. 
To succeed Sir T. Muthuswami Iyer worthily andto 
maintain the high traditions of the supreme judici' 
al office were no easy task. Sir Subrainanialyci' 
distinguished himself as a Judge and justified his 
choice ill every way. He acted as the Chief JustiCg 
of^Madi-ns in 1899,1903, and 1900. Ho was given 
ft knighthood on the New Year day of 1900. He 
retired on 13th November, 1907 on account of 
failing health, though if bo had remained in 
office for eight mouths lungci- ho would have 
got as annual pension X 1,000 instead of X8B0 
t!bw received by him. The Madras Government 
issued the following Gazetto ExtraordinDiy on 
the occasion of bis retirement: 

The Hon. Justice Sir. 8. Bubramania Iyer, K.C l.E., 
Dewan Bahadur, is permitted to reiUKU tho i iQue oi a 
Judge of the High Court of Judicature at Madras with 
effect from the 13th of Norember 1997. Tho Govern* 
M-in-Couiiuil desires to place on record his appreciation 
m the eminent Borvicee roiidered by Sir 8. bubramania 
Iyer, K.C.l.B. during bis long terms of office as a 
Judge of the Tligh Court. The high judicial qualities, 
the indepeadeooe of character, and the profound learning 
which he has at all times displayed throughout his long 
and honourable career have oai;ped for him a name 
which will long be bold in revereoce and esteem by tbe 
Ooverntaent and tbe public. 

as LAWYER. 

He is widely read in law and took a keen 
interest in English and American Law and Roman 
Jurisprudence. Though be was not so subtle and 
acute a lawyer as Sir Basbynm Iyengar, he bad 
rare legal acumen and splendid powers of advocacy 
and forensic eloquence. As a senior he was unique 
in his treatment of junior lawyers. In tbe 
annals of the legal profession he oooupied a 


lii 

unique place as one who was eager to help merit 
to cheer and biace up tbe timid, and to preserve 
the highest traditions of the noble and learned 
profession of law. 

OONTRIBUTIONS TO HINDU LAW. 

His eminence and learning as Judge were 
acknowledged on all Lands. In 1905 when the 
Madras Estates Land Bill was being considered 
in the Madras Legislative Council, Lord Ampthill 
said: “ 1 have heard it said that tbe ryot of 
Southern India will never know how much ha 
owes to Justice Sir Subramania Iyer for having 
declared that ‘the Oomtuon Law' of Madras 
gives every ryot an occupancy right irrespective 
of the period of his holding.” The Hon’ble 
Mr. 0. S. Forbes, who introduced the Bill, referred 
to Jiim and Sir T. Muthuswami Iyer as great and 
distinguishod Judges. 

RETIREURNT AND AFTER, 

Ever since his retirement he has been living at 
the Beach House, Madras. Life after retirement 
has not been to him a life of purposeless leisure 
but a life of strenuous work for India’s regenera¬ 
tion. He has been the President of the*Dbarma 
Rakshana Sabha ever since he founded it and 
has been using it ns a means of reforming the 
management of Hindu religious institutions, 

LINBB OF NATIONAL WORK. 

We may refer to a few other valuable ideals 
given by him in respect of proper lines of national 
work. In 1915 he said when presiding over the 
great meeting at Madras convened to welcome 
Mr. and Mrs. Gandhi : '* We want the soul-force 
which Mr. Gandhi ia trying to work up. Soul 
force consists in a man being prepared to under¬ 
go any physical or mental suffering, taking the 
precaution that he will not lay a single finger to 
inflict physical force upon tbe other side, It was 
that soul-force that was manifested by the South 
African Indians and it was the same force that 
ehould be developed in this country.” 
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THE INTKHNMEN'T OF MRS. UESAKT. 

Nomccount of Sir S. Subralimania Iyer’s later 
activities will be complete which does not recount 
the leading part be look in the great agitation 
which soon spread thioughuut the country protest¬ 
ing again.st tlio faiuuus speech of 11. E. Lord 
Pentliind, the Governor of Madras in May 1917, 
in the course of which His Excellency had 
attacked tho Homo Rule movemont and il.i 
methods of work, it looked for a time as if His 
Excellency’s threat of repression would dishearteik 
public workers ; but Sir Subnihuiania Iyer dis¬ 
played reiuinLible coui-oge in writing tho follow¬ 
ing bold commiii.icatiou to the press which will 
certainly bear rerital. 

Before 1 was raidod to the Buuuh I was a Congi CMh- 
Dan aud to me Home Kuie is no uew thiii^. 1 lielivvo 
and have ioiig beheven that its curly esublishinenl ih 
vital fur tbe weilaie ol thu country and tho btubility oi 
the Empiro and iliut it is therefore necessary lo cmiy 
on a uuustitutionat und odneutivo agitation lor it ss 
ordered by Congress ut ICS last session. Believing tins 
1 gladly accepted the Uonurary I'nibidoutHhip ut tiie 
Home Kulo Lougiio lor India—buiiurary only i.-ocuuso 
my taeulih forbids active and strenuous wurh. 1 cutiiiuC 
retrace my steps. 1 will not lu. ign ciy office even it the 
League be declared unluwtui. i am ready tu face auy 
peualties which may tobow on uiy decision, lo tt>u 
words of the CongiesH, in ibe rocoustructioii of the 
Empire After the war, to defend Home liule is to mo a 
CIVIC duty and this duty I will discharge. X call ou you 
my oounirymen Co do the same. 

The eti'ect of this was marvellous. It revived 
many a drooping spirit and it Ktirrcd up the 
public to a proper souse of its responsibility. 
And though Lord Peiitlund’s Government follow¬ 
ed up the famous speech with the inturninent of 
Mrs. Besant and two of her associates, Sir 
Bubrahmania iyer, undaunted, pursued his 
campaign against the Government and tbe agita¬ 
tion for her release with ehiir.icterietic boldness 
and vigour. When Mrs. Besant and her uasoci- 
ates were released it was said on all hands that 
the credit of it was due, in no small measure, to 
the courageous and indefatigable activitipK <jf 
“old” Sir S. Subrahmania Iyer. 

AOITATIOK FOU HOME IIUJ.B. 

But Bir BubiaUmauia Iyer would not rest 


content with the release of Mrs Besant. As 
President of tho Home Rule Xieaguelie has been 
urging cea.seless activity and propaganda work 
for obtaining tbe reforms set forth in the scheme 
of the Congress and Moslem League. He has 
writteu numerous communications to the press 
and delivered many public speeches, denouncing 
tbe evil effects of the present bureaucratic 
adiniiustriition and insisting times without 
number that tho only reform that . .mu I si’-vc (.he 
situation is the breaking up of tbe monopoly of 
tho Civil Service and giving the people popular 
control over the Executive. In his memorandum 
submitted to the Secietary of State, be hit the 
weakest spot in the pix.«i-Mt system of administ¬ 
ration. 

He rightly urged that “ tho only solution 
history has ovi-r fiiiinil for such diseases 
in tho body politic is the o.Ktonsion of popu- 
lur cuntnd over tbe executive. That is why 
Homo Rule appears to rue not only inevit¬ 
able, not only a gracious boon conferred up(m 
tho people of tliis country by Britain, but the 
only ri luedy adequato to the nccd.^; of the 
situation, tbe only measure that can insure the 
continuance of the British Empire.” 

CONCLUSION. 

Sir Subramania Iyer is still young in spirit 
though old in years. In the speech referred to 
above he said : “ We are all young, not only you, 
but al-.o I, in oqr drouni of a new India, in our 
vision of a free nation discharging its own 
Dhaima, fultilling its own Mission.” He is 
hold in the highest esteem by all—young and old, 
Indian and European, official and non-official, as 
one who is “ soul of honour, as a man who 
had absolutely no personal eude to serve, and 
who devoted his great abilities solely to the 
public good.” 




CASTE: THEN AND NOW 

BY THE MAHARAJA OF KASSIMBAZAAR. 


N many matters of national woll-oeing the 
Hindu mind no longer gropes in the dark, 
uncA'tain* of decision. Hesitancy an'^ 
diffidence have ceased to remain the pre¬ 
dominating features of the* temperament of tlio 
average Hindu of to day. W" are moving with 
the times so far a.s possilde, and the waves of pi’o- 
gress are beating ag.iinst the slioi’es of our con¬ 
servatism not in vain. 1 am, therefore, glad to 
find, included in the agond.i of your business, such 
subjects as imparting suitable eiluc-vtiun to women 
and ameliorating the condition of widows, dis¬ 
couragement of child-marriage, and tho raising ('f 
the condition of tho Sudra and the untouchable 
ciistos. It is no good shutting our eyes to tlie 
fact that the ignorance of our women-folk and 

the condition of our b.acku’ard classes have made 

% 

the name of India a b)o-word of contempt and 
reproach to the civilized world for a number 
of centuries and paralysed and atrophied the 
body politic even beyond Ashitic somnolence. We 
must look to the spii of Japan and try to 
fol^w in her wake in our.->ti'uggle for renaissance, 
and in this line wo could do nothing buttoi than 
to see our womanhood dignified and our back¬ 
ward classes elevated. As I said at Hardwar in 
1915, as President of the soedhd Conference of 
this Sabha, these have become questions of self- 
preservation with us. It is also conveniently 
forgotten that, at one time in the story of this 
ancient land, some of the best hymns of the Kig 
Veda were contributed by the daughters of India 
and that at a later stage not a few of them dis¬ 
tinguished themselves in the study of mathema¬ 
tics, in the governance of kingdoms and in the 
fields of battle. Gargi, Maitreyi, Khana, Lilavati, 
Sita, Savitri, Damayanti, Tara, Draupadi, 


Sakuntala, Padmini, Sanjukta, Rukshmini, 
Durgawati and Ahalya Bai—where is 
the country or the people that would not feel 
proud or honoured to have daughters like 
these? Similarly, you will find that, before the 
rigidity of c.asto was estatiiblished in India in the 
way in which we know it to-day, a man of the 
untouchable class, Gub.aka of Chunar, enjoyed 
tho friendship of tho great prince of Oudh whose 
nnmo h.as passed into tho Hindu pantheon, and 
that some of tho most venerated Rishis of old— 
men like Viswaiuitm and Valmiki—who have 
left imporisbablo footprints on the sands of time, 
could trace their descent to no decent environ¬ 
ment. 

In a paper read before the International 
Congress of Orientalists at Berlin on the 14th 
of Hepteniber, 1881, the following facts were 
brought out by a member;— *' 

‘We read in the Aitnre)a Brahmana (ii. 3—19) 
for example, Kavasba Ailusha, who was a Sudra 
and sou of a low woman, was greatly respected 
fur his lit(' ay attainments and admitted into 
tho class of .kishis. Perhaps the most remarkable 
feature of his life is that he, Sudra as he was, 
distinguished himself as Rishi of some of the 
hymns of the Rig Veda (Rig., X 30—34). It is 
distinctly stated in the “Chandogyopanishad" 
that Jabala, who is otherwise called Satya-Kama, 
had no gotru, or family name whatever (Cband 
Upa, iv. 4); all that we know about his parentage 
is that he was the son of a woman named Jabala, 
and that he is called after his mother. Though 
born of unknown parents, Jabala is said to have 
been the founder of a school of the Yajurveda. 
Even in the Apastamba-Sutra, (ii 6—10) and th« 
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Manu Smriti (X 65^ we find that a Sudra can 
berame a Brahmin and a Brahmin can become a 
Sudra, according to his good or bad deeds. Panini 
mentions the name of a celebrated grammarian 
called Oakravarmana in the sixth chapter of his 
“Ashtadhyayi” (p. vi.l30); now Oakravarmana was 
Ksbatriya by birth since he has the prescribed 
Kshatriya termination at the end of his name, 
which is a patronymic of Oakravarmana.’ 

Yudisthira, you are probably aware, was once 
confronted by a Yaksha with the following 
interrogatory;— 

• By what, 0, king ! birth, character, study, or 
learning, doth a person become a Brahman ? 

In the Fano Parva of the Mababharata, we 
read Yudisthira giving the following reply:— 

* Listen, 0,Yaksha ! It is neither birth, nor 
study, nor learning that is the cause of 
Brahmanhood. Without loubt, it is character 
that constitutes it. One’s character should always 
be well guarded, especially by a Brahman. He 
who maintaineth character unimpaired, never 
impairs himself. He, however, whose character 
is lost, is lost himself.’ 

In Ihe Code of Manu, the great Hindu law¬ 
giver, we read (chapter 11, stanzas 238-240) i 

' Receive pure learning even from a man of 
lower caste, the highest law even from the lowest, 
and the gem of a wife even from a base family. 
Wives, learning, (the knowledge of) the law, (the 
rules of) purity, good advice, and vaiious arts 
may be acquired from any body,’ 

The Lord has himself proclaimed in the 

Gita:— 

(The four castes were emanated by Me, by the 
different distribution of qualities and actions; 
know Me to be the author of them, though 1 am 
myself actionless and inexhaustible.) 

‘ The same am I to all beings ; there is none 
hateful to Me nor dear. They who worship Me 
with devotion, they are in Me, and I also with 


' They who take refuge with Me, 0 Partha, 
though they may be born of the womb of sin, 
women, Yaisyas, even Sudras, they also tread the 
highest Path.' 

Gentlemen, let me not he misunderstood. 1 do 
not appear before you to-day to condemn the 
system of csuste. I personally believe -in caste, 
and I do not think there is any* nation in the 
world which has been able to do in the past or 
will be able to do in tiee future till the millennium 
without it in some form or another. What 1 am 
anxious to insist is that, while caste was intend¬ 
ed in ancient India as a social insurance, it has 
degenerated in our day into a school of endless 
bitterness, hatred and hostility. The existing 
Varnashrnina of to-day is only a travesty of its 
ancient original. While to-day it preaches the 
gospel of hate and cramps individuality, in anci¬ 
ent India it acted as a cement of society and ins¬ 
pired Hindus to assert their full and supreme 
manhood. The Hindus were then not, as now, 
irrevocably walled in by rigid and unalterable 
boundaries of social convention, but they were 
free to rise to he highest social dignities or sink 
to the lowest ositions accordieg to the inherent 
qualities or vices they might possess or the merits 
and demerits they might develop. The son of a 
Brahman sometimes became a Kshatriya, sojne- 
times a Vaishya and sometimes a Sudra. At the 
same time, a Sudra certainly became a Brahman 
or a Kshatriya if be bad many golden deeds to 
his credit. Shankar Dig Vijaya Bays 

‘ By birth all are Sudras, by actions men be¬ 
come Dvija (twice-born.) By reading the Vedas 
one becomes Ft^a and becomes Brahman by 
gaining a knowledge of Ood.’ 

A passage in the FanaParva of the Mababharata 
runs thus; ‘ He in whom the qualities of truth, 
munificence, forgiveness, gentleness, abstinence 
from cruel deeds, contemplation, and benevolence 
are obseived, is called a Brahman in the Smriti. 
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A man is not a Suilra by being a Sudra, nor a 
Brahman by being a Brahman. 

I will now quote a paasago from a European 
writer of establiehed reputation to show what the 
spirit caste really stood for in India before the 
age of soul-less materialism had estnblisbod itself 
in this side of the world. Mr. Sidney Low, in his 
r«ion of 4ndu%99.yB — 

* There is no doubt tbat the system of caste 
is the main cause of the afundamental stability 
and contentment by which Indian society has 
been braced for centuries against the shocks 
of politics and the cataelyems of nature. It 
provides every man with his place, his career, 
bis occupation, his circle of friends, it mako.s 
him, at the outset, a member of a corporate 
body; it protects him through life from the 
canker of social jealousy and unfulfilled aspira¬ 
tions ; it ensures him companionship k u a sense 
of community with others in like case with him¬ 
self. The caste organization is to Hindu his 
club, his trade union, his benefit society, his 
phitanthropic society. There are no work bouses 


in India, and none are as yet needed, The 
obligation to provide for kinsfolk and friends in 
distress is universally acknowledged ; nor it can 
be questioned that this is due to the recognition 
of the strength of family ties and of the bounds 
created by associations and common pursuits 
which is fostered by the caste principle.’ 

The picture thus drawn is very accurate and 
true, but, most unfortunately for Hindu society, 
the spirit of it has vanished to-day. We seem to 
have gone very far away from the spirit of the 
times which establiehed caste in its original sense, 
and oui decadence as a people is due not a little to 
our having forsaken the golden rules of ancient 
life. I hope most of us have seen the error of 
our ways and will be glad to retrace our steps 
to the.ancient ideals. If this Conference will be 
able to draw up a scheme For the proper educa¬ 
tion of our womankind and the elevation of the 
untouchable clnsses and restore caste to its 
original purity, it will certainly deserve the 
endless gratitude of the 'Hindu community.— 
Wisleomo Addross to ike Hindu Sahka. 


SCIENCE TEACHING IN INDIA 

BY DR. GILBERT WALKER. 


HAT is waited in life is ability to apply 
principles to tne sooual Ciases that arise 
and the man who uifderstands is of 
enormously greater value than the living compen¬ 
dium of information. When Pasteur ns n chemist 
was asked to find a remedy for the pest that wns 
ruining the French silk industry, he knew 
absolutely nothing of silk wormff; yet he solved 
the problem, and it wns general understanding of 
Nature's methods that brought him success. For 
mere information a sensible man goes to books 
of reference : he does not waste energy in burden¬ 
ing his memory with it. 


But if it is a pity when the teaching of mathe¬ 
matics is made lifeless, it is fatal when that of 
physics or chemistry is cariied on without 
con.'^tant appeal to experiment. A boy who has 
played with a force-pump has no difficulty in 
ga-asping whnt we mean when we say “ bead of 
water,” though the idea may bo hard if based on 
the abstract definition of a perfect incompressi¬ 
ble liquid,” and such corre.<ipondiDg electric terms 
as electromotive force ” and “capacity ” are just 
as easy to a boy who has played to an equal 
extent with electric apparatus. But how many 
are nearly as familiar with electric appliances 
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as they are with mechanical ? And why should 
we wonder th hat electromagnetic theory is 

usaally found difficult? 

Kow all that I hare said applies more to 
Indians than to Europeans, -for two .reasons : 
First the wonderful memories of most students of 
this country must be a continual temptation to 
them to remember a discussion rather than to 
absorb its ideas when memorising is easier than 
grasping ; and secondly, early training in hand¬ 
ling tools and apparatus is not nearly as gereral 
here as in England, As an example of what I 
mean t may be allowed to refer to iny old school 
days at St. Paul's in addition to splendid 
laboratories for physics, chemistry and biology, 
there were prizes to encourage mechanical 
ingenuity and skill, and as evidenco of. the 
standard reached I remember one boy was 
someway down the list although be had made a 
gyroscope that would spin for twenty minutes. I 
have no data as to the number of u.s th.at had 
collections of electric apparatus or small chemical 
laboratories or fitting shops at home, but it was 
appreciable and to those who h vl them they 
made an enormous difference. They made the 
laws of Nature real, concrete, and vivid, instead 
of mere abstract relations between quantities 
known only by definitions. 


utilised a balance Sd.iDOonoaivably defioate as to 
weigh this minute amount oorreotly, 

The only method of putting the science teach, 
ing of our universities into a satisfactory foot¬ 
ing is to appoint sufficient numbers of first-rate 
teacherx, men who are keen researchers and can 
impart their enthusiasm to their elapses ^rand they 
cannot carry out investigations if their routine 
work leaves them no^ leisure. Further, unless 
they nre to be profe-^soro of pure matbemeticsi 
they must have a laboratory training. For men 
who teach physics on its qualitative or experiment¬ 
al side this condition is universally accepted, but 
if it is to be taught on the quantitative side, this 
is just as necessary. To attempt to shuffle out of 
the obligation by re-Iahelling the subject as 
applied mathematics is dishonest and it has not 
even the morit of being good policy. For it gives 
you a man whose natural field for research work is 
barred to him; he is not familiar enough with 
current exfierimental work to apply mathematical 
methods to it — J^om the Preeidential Add/re^ to 
the Indian Science Congress, Lahore. 


INDIA. 

BY 


Training of the hands is necessary also for the 
acquirement of manipulative skill without which 
many discoveries would never have been made. 
As one example I will quote the Cape Astro¬ 
nomer Gill, who developed methods of measuring 
angles in the sky to one hundredth of a second, 
the angle suspended by a quarter-anna piece at a 
distance of 330 miles half the distance fi om here 
to Karachi. As another example we may take 
Ramsay’s determination of the atomic weight of 
the rare gas niton. The largest volume qf it that 
he could obtain was 1,200 of a cubic millimibre, 
not a hundredth of a pin’s head in bulk ; yet he 


MISS ESTHER FARING. 

• 

India! for a moment O, listen to my voice ! 
Above all, what if precious and dear to my heart, 
India alone, and none but India will be my choice 
Thou my desire, more than a mother and lover 

tbou art. 

Poor be my heart, but all will I give, 

India will I serve, as long as I live 

Not like a stratfger, but as one of your own. 

This is my prayer, and this is my vow. 

“ Land ” of beauty in nature and art, 

Country with ideals so high and so pure, 

Seekers for truth with a longing heart 
0, for a pain tbou bast dared to endure. 
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Japan In the World War 

Mr. Naoshi Kato, the editor of a very important 
Japanese periodical, writing in a recent number 
of the English Review explains how to constitute 
a constructive position for the attainment of that 
New World-Spirit which alone can permanently 
remove the Prussian philosophy of force and so 
lead to a*new*orientation of light based upon 
President Wilson's conception of a League of 
Nations. He says that Apan’s entry into the 
War was solely due to the request of the British 
Government in accordance with the Anglo- 
Japanase Alliance, under the explicit condition 
that Japanese operations should bo limited to 
the Far East and the Chinese seas, though 
the Japanese navy is now taking an active part 
in many oceans. The chief weakness of the 
Allies has lain in the lack of single-front strategy 
not only in the military sense,.but also in politics, 
diplomacy and finance ; and the need of a Grand 
Allied Head Quarters is overdue. 

'Jhe writer then proceeds to observe :— 

“ The question is whether England and France 
have shown the same sacrifice of attitude 
towards their internal troubles as in their 
external affairs. At once J think of Ireland 

.Why not settle their internal 

sttf e right out by the sacrifice of party con¬ 
tentions on both sides? Is not this world-war, 
involving the destiny of the British Empire, 
reason sufficient for the creation of a new atmos¬ 
phere of reconciliation with regafti to this age-long 
question ? If this question be settled right now, 
at least 300,000 more troops could be sent to the 
front to fight against the Germans, instead of 
keeping large garrisons and beating marches 
against each other at this orittoal 'foment of the 
world*s history. What about the Alsace-Lorraine 
question ? Why does France attach the whole 
issues of the war to this question now, when 
surely the main objective is the defeat of the 
tnemy ? It seems like putting the (Mit before 

ao 


the horse. It is all very well to have splendid 
national aspirations, all kinds of irredenta, re¬ 
mapping, vistas of a new Europe, etc , but is it 
not more urgent for the Allies to conduct the war 
in such a way as to ensure final and complete 
victory over the enemy ? And in order to achieve 
such a victory, it seems to me essential for the 
Allies to put forth far greater efforts than they 
have done in the past. First of all, they, each 
and all, have to change their attitude of mind, 
forget all about their petty contentions, throw 
off their suspicions, and devote the whole of their 
minds and hearts to the all-inclusive cause of the 
Grand Allies as a whole. 

" The spirit of a common task and of mutual 
sacrifice as of complete co-operation in “ the 
single-front ” is, to my mind, yet very far from 
satisfactory realisation. The supreme will of the 
Allies in order to win the war should He in the 
amalgamation of all national interests ‘ in one 
grand scheme of an International Commonwealth, 
based primarily on the principle of justice and 
equality. Is it not high time now to liquidate all 
national interest and strengths, both spiritual 
and material, into one common account of all 
nations now engaged in the war to crush the 
world’s enemy ? The lack of wider vision, the 
narrowness of the scope of co-operation, the 
insufficiency of an all-embracing imagination—in 
short, the unreadiness to sacrifice traditional pre- 

_is, to my mind, the chief cause of the 

Allies’ weakness, at least at the present moment," 


«• ALL ABOUT THE WAR—THE INDIAN 
REVIEW WAR BOOK".—A oompr*flbensive and 
autheoiio aooouQl of the War with numeioua illuetra- 
tione portraiti,oartooo8,map«and diagrame contribut- 
ed hr offloers of the Indian Civil, Military and Medical 
Swvioee. Minietere of Native Btotee. Engineers 
EduoatioHieta. Journalists, Lawyers, Pablioisto and 
ether Speoialists. Edited by O. A. Natesan with an 
introduction by His Exoelleney Lord Pentland. Price 
Rs 4 To •ubsoribers of the “ Indian Review," Ps. 3, 


Q. A. Natisaa A Co., Sunkorama CheMy Street, Madias. 
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The Protestant Reformation 
Id. celebration of the fourth centenary of 
Martin Luther's protest against Catholicism in 
1617, Mr. 8. H. Swinny writes to the last Decem¬ 
ber number of the Positivvit Pmew end tries to 
answer two questions connected with the Refor¬ 
mation. (1) Why did it begin in Germany? 
(2) Why did it occur early in the sixteenth 
century ? The first question is answered by the 
reply that it began in Germany because Germany 
had never been fully Romanised and had jemained 
less conscious of the unity of western civilisation 
—at once less disdpHned and more ready to rely 
on brute force to supply the place of a civilised 
orderly tradition. Germany was thus more ready 
to defy the common opinion of Christendom and 
to break away from the long-established spirit¬ 
ual unity than wore any of the other great 
nations. 

*' Thg heresies of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries were rather signs than causes of the 
coming storm. The relaxation of disdpline, the 
schisms, the subservience of so many Popes to 
temporal powers and interests, did more to 
prepaVe the way, and were themselves a sign that 
new forces had arisen which the old Church was 
unable to control. At the beginning of the 
uxteenth century, alt serious men were desirous 
of reformation—a reformation which the North 
affected by a violent breach, and the South in the 
end by a purification of the old institutions. And 
the scandals in the Church had another effect. 
The nobles had long resented the open path to 
merit that the Church offered. They grudged 
place and precedence to low-born ecclesiAEtics, 
They coveted the wealth of tha.-moDasteriee. But 
BO long as the Church was eminent for its learn¬ 
ing and virtue, and encompassed by the love of 
the people, they could do nothing. Its degrada¬ 
tion Was their opportunity. Finally, there came 
in the fifteenth century the revival of ancient 



Italy to an absorbing interest in ancient literature, 
and in the more backward North toa study of the 
original texts of the Bible, making possible the 
religious controversies of the i.ext age. The protest 
against the exactions, the ambitions and the 
luxury of the clergy found then its natuml 
consummation in a return to the imagined 
simplicity of the early Christians, apd in the 
elimination of the priest as the intermediary be¬ 
tween the believer and^bis God. 

As has already been indicated, the results of 
the Reformation were lat^ely unforeseen by ibe 
Reformers ; and its good or evil baa been hatly 
discussed. The individualism inherent in Its 
theology gr -e the Protestant countries the lead 
in the development of modern industry and the 
exploitation of the world. Hence the wealth and 
prosperity of the northern nations in which Pro¬ 
testants have taken so much pride. Again the 
toleration rendered possible and indeed necessary 
by the multitude of sects, and the general 
atmosphui'6 of controversy, not only stimulated 
intellectual interests, but reacted on the political 
life of Protestant communities. Moreover, the 
toleration and the partial—though most illogical— 
rationality of Protestantism gave encouragement 
and shelter to the first pioneers of a more 
complete emancipation." 

The Future of Asia *' 

Dr. Yiijiro Miyake, Editor of (‘Japan and the 
Japanese " writes in the new year number of the 
Japan Magazine about the grave doubts that 
Japan feels as to bow the war would end, and 
about Japanese diffidence as to the consequences 
which might be effected in China and India. No 
matter, what way the European war ends, China 
will be influen^ more and more by the Dnited 
States who will chiefiy rely on her virst financial 
resources. As regards India, the writer proceeds 
thus: 

" With an Allied victory India will be more 
submissive than e?er to Qreat Riitafu wi tbs 
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dreftiD of ber indepeodenoe will be for ever past, 
Gogland will probably subdue all lauds between 
Turkey and India, and a great colonial empire 
will rise between the Mediterranean Sea and the 
Indian Ocean. Riiseia, who was previously not 
on very friendly terms with England, will be too 
busy with internal domestic problems to take 
much intSrest^i the acts of England, much less 
to interfere with them. England will have a free 
hand in the whole of sduth-western Asia. If 
Germany wins she will occupy this position, and if 
she does not take India she will at least exercise 
a strong influence there. If the war t esults in a 
draw, the international rivalry will be much the 
same b.s it has been hitherto. The victory of the 
Allies is essential to England’s safety in India. If 
England should everloee India, the world’s balance 
of power would bo lost. 

With victory for England, India will come 
more and more into line with British ideals and 
gratify her desire for independence in the direc- 
tio^i of greater self-administration and govern- 
ment. If China is able to maintain herself as a 
lepublic, after the manner of America, Indin will, 
undoubtedly, be influencei hy it and WasLingtone 
will probably appear there. To attain independ¬ 
ence may prove a bard struggle for India, but if 
shf be given self-government, she will, no doubt, 
attain it in time. And if India and China become 
republics, wifi not Turkey be induced to follow 
suit ? And if Russia forms a republic the greater 
part of Asia will have reuouneSd monarchy. If 
the majority of Asiatic peoples favour democracy 
and achieve government for the people and by the 
people, the reeult may be a vast confederacy that 
will effect changes undreamed of for three thous¬ 
and years. Chinese, Indians afid Rnxsians as 
well SB lurks are rich in powers of imagination 
and if they can unite to extend their power, it 
will certainly constitute an epoch in the world’s 
history.” 


iss 

The "Servant of India” 

We are glad that the Servants of India Society 
has taken up the publication of a new weekly 
Journal "to advance the causes which it cherishes, 
disseminate its principles and apply these to the 
interpretation of current affairs ” It is fitting, 
indeed, that the Journal should commence from 
the 19th February the third anniversary of Mr, 
Gokbale’s death. It was one of Mr. Gokhale’s 
desires that the public should be educated 
on current topics in a healthy way and the 
Society under the direction of the Hon. Mr. V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri began a series of cheap and 
very useful publications on political questions. 
The new venture is an advance in the tame 
direction and we wish the " Servant of India ” 
every success. 

The first number enunciates the policy and 
spirit of the venture in the wise words of Mr, 
Ranade:— 

l.iborsliam and moderation will be oar watetwords, 
'Ihe epirit of iiberaliem implies a freedom from leie and 
creed prrjudicts and a steed; devotion to all that seeks 
to do justice between man and man, giving to the rulers 
the loyelty that U due to tbe lew they are bound to 
adminieter, but eecuriug at tbe same tme to tbd people 
tbe equality which is their right ander the law. Uodere* 
Uo'i implies the conditione of never vairly aspiring after 
the impossible or after too remote ideals, but striving 
eaob day to take tbe next step in tbe order of natural 
growth by doing tbe work that liee neareet to our bauds 
in a spirit of aompromise and fairness. 

Then there is an appreciation of tbe lata Sir 
William Wedderburn by Mr. N. M. Samartfa; 
“ Linguistic Provinces ” by Mr. B. P. Paranjpye: 
a thoughtful essay suggested by Mr. Sarma’s 
recent leboluaou lu the Imperial Council; and a 
criticism of tbe " Income-tax Bill ” by Mr. V. G. 
Kale. Altogether this number contains much 
interesting matter. Tbe Servants of India 
Society have done well in fixing the annual subs¬ 
cription at Bs. 1 only thus placing tbe Journal 
within the reach of all. It is edited by the Hon. 
Mr. y. S. Srinivasa Sastri and published by Mr. 
A. y. Patvardban at tbe Servants of India 
Society, Poona. 
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The Geographv of To*dav 

Prof. B. C, Bhattacharya recently delivered 
a lecture in Calcutta (which is published in the 
February number of the Modem Kwieid) in 
which he traces the broad steps which have led to 
the piu^ent high position now claimed by 
G«ogni{'hy, Tho migration of various races in 
ancient timet* muNt have contributed not a 
little to the widening of the scope of the 
geographical scienco as a whole. Likewise also, 
the great conquering expeditions of the heroes 
of the ancient world bad the result of removing 
the physic.^] Imri'iei-s which had separated the 
different branches of the human race in perpetual 
ignorance of one another. Xbe contribution of 
religious devotion which sedulously fostered 
pilgrimages to sacred places, should also be reckon- 
ed at its true value. A broad survey of tbe^^world 
being thus made, men’s minds were naturally 
turned to something still higher than mere 
descriptive accounts. The result was the origin of 
Physical Geography. As the subject was progress¬ 
ing, it became evident to scholars that there 
existed, without doubt, an undeniable co-ordination 
between Physical Geography and human civilisa¬ 
tion. On the geographical position of a country 
depend the essentials of man’s livelihood, and 
those forces which are maintaining the very pulsa¬ 
tions of the life of the present-day world. Thfs 
in its turn led to the origin and growth of what is 
known as Economic or Commercial Geography. 
The present-day geography undertakes to study 
u country from several cardinal points of view, 
such as those of Geology, Biology, and 
Anthropology. 

Originally, Geography used to be defined in 
some such way as this Geography is the 
description of the surface relief of the earth. But 
certainly, a new definition, in view of the new 
conception of Geography, must supersede the old 
one and should luther take the .following form 
Geography is the. description of the earth in its 


relation to man. Robert Mill, the great autho¬ 
rity on the subject, gives the following defini¬ 
tion :—Geography ia the exact and organised 
knowledge of the distributon of phenomena on the 
surface of the earth, culminating in the explana¬ 
tion of the interaction of man with his terrestrial 
environment.” 

Present day Geography has been'Ioainty divided 
into six branches; viz. Mathematical Geography 
Physical Geography,* Biological Oeogi-nphy, 
Anthropological Geography, Political Geography 
and Economic Geography. 

Waste in Labour 

The December number of thoMyiore Mconomic 
Journal contains an able .article by Mr. J. B. 
dynes, M.P., who maintains that it would not 
be in the interests of trade and prosperity to 
keep up the same labour pressure after the war, 
which in national intcreet has been maintained 
during the war. It ia not in this direction, he 
says, that trade prosperity can be found; trade 
must be made subordinate to life conditions. ^ To 
fix a higher level of outlay and to expect the 
worker to always labour up to that higher level 
is merely driving the human being from his true 
life purpose. Trade should be made to live for 
mao; und not man should be made to die for 
trade. < 

There is sometimes a mistaken impression that 
the trade and commerce of the country suffer 
through deliberately restricted output; and that 
in the working dass establishments, there is a 
large amount of organised idleness. Piece-work, 
payment by various result systems, 'and tiite 
effects of keen supeiiateudeuce tend to exact the 
utmost amount of service from most of the wage- 
earners of the 'country even where time is 
basis of payment; most time-work is arrangfi so 
that the results produced shall be as kl 
possible similar to results produced on the piece¬ 
work basis. If work was performed under the 
conditions of ease and leisure which is sometimM 
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referred to in our platforms and newspapers, the 
victims of industry would be fewer than they are. 
Those who apply themselves to what must be 
done after the war must face more fully the 
human side of the question, ns well as its trade 
and commercial side. 

This attention to the human side is impossible 
whilst many Employers look upon trade union 
organizations as instruments for fomenting 
trouble in workshoiM, or & a means for preaching 
amongst workmen the foolish doctrine of deli¬ 
berately reducing the output, when men can well 
do better for trade without in any way doing 
worse for themselves. 

National prosperity, therefore, must not be ex¬ 
pected from any further industrial pressure, and 
the high level of production reached under war 
conditions cannot be maintained ns a permanent 
feature of trade when peace has been restored. 

Local SeU-Government in India- 

The November number of the Joumai of the 
f^ociety of Comparalxvt Legidation contains a com¬ 
prehensive survey of the results achieved in local 
self-government in India, from the pen of Sir H. 
Wheeler, k. c. i. b. In the writer’s estimate, 
“ difficulties still remuin to be surmounted, but 
hheir existence does not indicate that the record 
hitherto has been one of failure.” Of these, three 
defects are pointed out namely, (1) weakness of 
the civic spirit, (2) finance, and (3) the large area 
of the jurisdiction of many iliral boards. “ Of 
the three principal deficiencies which have been 
indicated, the remedying of the first would go far 
to cure the remaining two. If the civic spirit 
were stronger, heavier taxation would be accepted 
with greater alacrity, while smaRer bodies could, 
be constituted and trusted to display a competent 
aud energetic interest in their affairs. The 
essential problem, therefore, is bow to encourage 
the civic spirit, and in its growth time and 
education ore the all-important factors.” 


The Path to India's Future 

Dr. Miller, in his message to the members of 
the Christian College Day Association in 
December last (printed in the December issue of 
the Gkrietian College Magazine) lays stress on the 
genuine desire of Britain to make India a fully 
self-directing member of the world wide British 
Commonwealth. Though it is true that there 
has not only been remissnoas, but opposition to 
progress in the required direction, it is only on 
the part of men who naturally cling to power 
which they have long enjoyed. 

'* It is also well to bear in mind that in the 
Dioi’al and spiritual, as in the natural world, a 
certain amount of opposition must be overcome if 
the object aimed at is to be permanently gained. 
To all appearance this is a fundamental law of the 
world in which God has placed us. If rails were 
ideally smooth, no train could make its way along 
them : the friction they present is an indispens¬ 
able condition for the forward movement of the 
engine. If there were no resisting force in the 
air, the aeroplane could never fly. If it had at 
any time to pass through a far-extending .vacuum 
it would fall helplessly to the ground. Similarly 
in matters political and social, a certain amount of 
antagonism, not too great for persevering effort to 
overcome, is not a thing to be complained of but 
rather a I King to be desired. The one great 
lesson that such considerations leach is that, 
according to the inmost nature of all things round 
us, progress that is to be stable and enduring 
must proceed step by step by surmounting each 
particular difficulty as it arises. It is the lesson 
which 1 tried to emphasise to you a year ago—to 
the eflect that if the India of the future is to be 
the self-directing nation which we desire it to 
become, that goal can be obtained only by the 
evolution of new arrangements out of those now 
in possession of the field, or in other words by 
following the path not of revolution but of steady 
and continuous reform.” 
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Educational Aspects of the Kinematograph 

The* last December number of the School 
World contains an article by Mr. H. 0. Hale 
summarising parts of educational interest in the 
report of the Kinetna Commission which was 
appointed in America. The eridence of teachers 
and others offers encouraging suggestions on the 
subject of Kinema as an aid to education. 

The difficulties and objections brought forward 
were chiefly as follows :— 

(1) Kinema conditions are often far from 
hygienic. Tentilation is inadequate, while the 
glare and flicker, the rapidity of motion, and the 
concentration of visual attention promote eye¬ 
strain. 

(2) It is affirmed that the first condition of 
education is mental effort, uud that the dilution 
and peptonisation of the material .preaented ren¬ 
der the child more difficult to instruct in other 
ways. 

(3) The children have little appetite for educa¬ 
tional films. The main interest is outside their 
school curriculum, and the residuum of information 
is small. 

(4) The cost is out of proportion to the results 
obtained. Various makers, especially Messrs. 
Pathe Freres, have devoted much time and 
money to the production of scientific and 
educational films, but at a considerable financial 
loss. 

The hygienic difficulties do not seem to be very 
formidable; while the second objection vanishes 
under a true conception of the educational use of 
the film, and the Kinematograph should be made 
first of all an instrument of inquiry. There is 
plenty of scope for mental effort in such enquiries 
not only in getting information, but also by 
explanation and improvement in method. The 
difficulty of cost is alivays with os for everything 
but it ought not to be mode an insurmountable 
objection. 


Re-Incamation 

In the last number of tbe OcouU Rtview there 
is an article by Jocelyn Underhill about the 
growing belief in re-inesrnation and about some 
personal memories with reference to the 
subject. Tbe writer puts forward several experi¬ 
ences as evidence for the truth of reanoonifttioD, 
a hint of tbe continuity of memov^' frtfm life to 
life, an echo of tbe certainty of life after death, 
and a suggestion of re-union in future lives with 
those we have loved and for tbe present lost. 

A belief in tbe teaching of Be-incamation has 
been growing steadily for the past forty years 
amongst the thinking minds who are devoting 
time and study to a consideration of tbe well¬ 
being of man, his past efforts and future destiny. 
The teaching was brought under modern notice 
most largely by Dr. Anna Kingsford—a brilliant 
and eccentric psychic and mystic who left no 
successor to carry on her teaching—and Mrne. 
H. P. blavatsky, tbe co-foundress of tbe Theoso- 
phical Society. A very large literature 
has grown up especially round tbe views ex¬ 
pounded by Mme. Blavatsky, much of which is 
dogmatic and most of it tbe result of clairvoyant 
research on tbe part of two or, at most, three 
individuals, whose results often confiict with 
earlier testimony, and who give Utile informatiqja 
06 to methods of research, beyond hinting at r 
special training in psychic investigation. 

Tbe conception of re -incarnation is itself so 
helpful, so satisfying, even when crudely ex¬ 
pounded, that many people eagerly accept it' 
without any direct perception or personal 
knowledge as to its truth. Although u n a ble to 
remember past Uves, they are resolute in believing 
that such lives have been lived. In some CMsa 
direct memory is claimed, but in these, generally 
speaking, the incungiuity displayed between the 
present position end character ^d the previoM 
character is so marked as to make one paoae and 
wonder if self-deception has not entered-in. 
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A Christian View of Indian Politics 

Id a lengthy article in the Madras Chriaiian 
Patriot renewing the preseot Home Rule agita¬ 
tion Mr. K, T. Paul, B.A., presents the following 
recapitulation of what Christians think of the 
present situation. 

\, We are grateful to note the purpose of His 
Majesty’# Se< 5 gotary of State for India in regard 
to the ' progressive realization’ of i-esponBible 
Government in India as #n integral part of the 
British Empire. 

2. We offer to Government to accept a share 
Id every responsibility to which the peoples of 
India may be called whether in Councils or in 
administrative machinery. In doing so, we desire 
to be recognized as one of the important minority 
communities in India which, in regard to capacity 
for rendering public services, is more advanced 
than its numbers would imply and is always on a 
thoroughly progressive path, 

3. We ask for the immediate introduction of 
a measure of truly ‘ responsible Government’ as 
utTderstood in all democratic countries. For this 
purpose we recommend that the Imperial and the 
Provincial Legislative Councils be at least three- 
fourths elective, and that they be given definite 
portfolios of administration to execute through 
their leaders over whom they should have virtual 
powers of nomination and removal. 

4. That the polioy should be gradually to 

devolve more of the portfolios on the Councils so 
empowered. .« 

5. That as regards the portfolios not so 
devolved the powers of the Councils be no greater 
than they are at present. 

6. That the principle of communal representa¬ 
tion be strictly adopted in inaking up the 
membership of these Councils, which shoud for 
this purpose be greatly enlarged. 

7. That for the purpose of affording a real 
training and equipment for the art of * responsible 
Government,' immBdmte a^vanoes be made along 


two lines, (a) Education, and (6) Local Self- 
Government. 

8. i^Sdueation). That a scheme of education 
be introduced such as will suit the bulk of the 
people of India we cannot and obviously should 
not go to Universities. 

9. {Looal StHf-Oovomment). That a really 
liberal policy be pursued in introducing local self- 
government all over the country in village, taluk, 
district, and town. 

That membership in all their governing bodies 
be made mainly elective and on the communal 
principle : in village and town the franchise being 
on the territorial imsis, and in taluk and district 
on the cooimunity basis. 

That all these bodies be given the privilege of 
electing their own executives. 

10. That many more posts in all the services 
be thrown open to Indians ; That community 
interest be carefully safe-guarded iu appoint¬ 
ments ; that during the process of devolution, 
however, the posts reserved for Indians be always 
less than half and that preference be always given 
to candidates who have had training abroad. 

Cattle Farms in Native States 

Id his article on cattle-farming in the Jgri- 
euitural Journal of India, H. £. Lord Williogdon 
says that some Native Stat->8, in the Bombay 
Presidency have done good work in that line. 
** J am glad to be able to state that already in 
this Bombay Presidency two ruling princes are 
establishing stud hsrds in their States. Bis 
Highness the Raja of Rajpipla having started a 
herd of Kankreji cattle at Nandod, and His 
Highness the Nawab of Junagadh a herd of Gir 
cattle at Junagadiano, while the Chiefs of Sangli, 
Jamkhand and Aundb are’^directing attention-to 
the Krishna Valley and Khallari breeds— 
examples which 1 trust may be followed by many 
more princes, chiefs, and landowners. 
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Ideals of Womanhood 
Th6 “ Vedic Magazine ” for January contains 
a numlHT of interesting articles dealing with 
ditTe/ent aspects of womanhood, The articles 
are all written by ladies of culture, both English 
and Indian, and discuss the mission and destiny 
of womnihood in the light of the Vedas and 
modern tiiought as well. Kumari Vidyawati 
Devi, B.A , writes with special reference to Vedic 
teaching in her paper on the education of Indian 
women. On the other hand, Kumari Krishna- 
bai Tuliiskar is all for the most up to-date 
American system of education. She writes 
feelingly of the condition of Indian women and 
urges a strong plea for the training of the 
future citizenness of the new ** old ’’ India. 
"She sees no harm in co-education.” Eight 
other articles are devoted to the same topic. 
The Editor in his notes offers an instructive 
review of education for women in India and with 
ample arguments from the Vedic scriptures 
defines the supreme destiny of womanhood. He 
urges that the education of the two sexes must 
essentially be different as facilitating their respec¬ 
tive avocations. He rails at whnt now known 
as the economiclindependence of women. He also 
condemns the idea of educating women for pro¬ 
fessions as such occupations interfere with her 
supreme mission of womanhood. The Editor 
contends, however, that though physically and in¬ 
tellectually weaker than man 

Woman is not only not inferior to him but baa 
aokually been the goddeie of bit worahip in ail ages and 
in all civilized oommunitiea. She ia emotionally auperior 
to faim and therefore exeroisea a potent and unabakable 
eway over hia heart. She baa finer intuitiona, greater 
raotioal wiadom, greater capacity for judging in- 
ividual obaraoter, peroeptiona more refined, greater 
oharm, aweotnesa and periunaiveneea, atronger love, 
deeper powere of •ttsohment, atauncher fidelity, tenderer 
mercy, sweeter oempaaaion sod s more eapaoioua and 
warmer heart. She rules by love, and the influence of a 
good, sweet, beautiful and oulter^ woman ia uplifting, 
aanotifyiog and holy. She can, by her oham, regenerate 
ainnera mnoh more effectively than can the thundering 
■eraona and withering and abrivaliiog falminationa and 
paaqoinadea of a bandred pastors and moraiista. 


Caste and Communal Representation 

The Brahmin, observes the Wealtk of /ntfia for 
January, (which fay the way is amply illustrated) 
has come in for a great deal of criticism and abuse 
of late, specially in the Madras Presidency, on 
account of his supposed oligarchical tendendes; 
" but he g-ive up his claim to superiority long ago 
when he . utered the Abkari Departc^ent fi.nd began 
testin ' the proof strength of arrack in liquor shops 
frequented by ‘ Pariahs; A visit to the Mysore 
Tannery, Ltd., will show how freely the Brahmin 
mixes with and works for the amelioration of the 
much despised ehuekler. The fact is the difficul¬ 
ties on account of caste are not so much due to 
the wily conduct of the Brahmin as to the non- 
Brahmins themselves. It is the latter that want 
the perpetuation of the caste in India. How else 
can be justified the loud cry for communal 
representation in the political controversies of the 
day. No better means could have been devised 
to retard the progress of social and political 
reform in this country than the grant of communal 
representation for Mussulmans under the Morfey- 
Minto reforms some years ago.” 


INDIA IN INDIAN AND PORBIGN PERIODICALS. 
Disabilities or MumcipALRwBBPBRS in Bombay. 
By A. V. Tbakkar, L. C. E. [“ The Social Ser¬ 
vice Quarterly” Jmuary, 1918.] 

Tab Vernaculab Final in Bombay. ["Indian 
Education ” January, 1916.] 

Economic Import^^cb or thb Mabwabis. By 
Prof. V. V. Tamhaukar, m. a. [“ The Mysore 
Economic Journal” December, 1917.] 

Marbiagbs bbtwsbn English •'W’ombn and 

Natives or British India. By Sir E. J. 
Trevelyan [" The Journal of the Society of 
Comparative J^gisUtion ” November, 1917.] 

Thb Problem or Increased Food PRODuerioi 
IN India. By Nagendranath Gangulee B.So., 
[‘‘The Modern Review" February, 1918.] 

Thb Study or Indian Art [" The Indian 
Review of Fine Arts," January and F^hruair. 
1918.J " 


QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE 


Ufiiversitv Education in Calcutta 
The Rev. W. E. Holland, Principal, St. 
Paul’s (ilathedral School, Calcutta, in his recent 
criticism of University education as now conducted 
in Calcutta, observes;— 

As regards the University, quite frankly we 
confess that we are rebels. But the instruments 
of our rebellion are not violence, but persuasion. 
For we recognise that the pass to which things 
have come is not of any one’s designing. The 
sheer weight of overwhelming numbers and the 
pathetic keenness which brings students swsrming 
into the University have brought about a situa* 
tion, quite impossible to be grappled with by a 
.single Senate. But we are out against a system 
that prostitutes education to examination, and 
makes knowledge not an end in itself but a means 
to a salary of so many rupees. We are out 
against a system that measures le-irning horizont¬ 
ally, by*the quantity of surface it can cover, and 
not vertically by the depth it reaches. We pre¬ 
fer quality to quantity every time. We are out 
against an education that has no standard except 
the average attained in recent years. We 
maintain that there is nothing arbitrary in 
University standards: that a University is a 
pliioo where the greatest teachers give their best; 
uad its proper studonts are those who can assimi¬ 
late that best. We are out against n system 
which BO crowds colleges that the students cannot 
get the individual guidance they require, and 
which drags down the teaching given to the better 
students to the level of the bottom benches of 
students who should never have been admitted. 
We are out against a system which dooms half 
its matriculates to failure, when experience shows 
that given decent standards of* admission and 
decent teaching the success of tbs great majority 
can be ensured. We are out against a system 
which enoouragas booksellers to advertise little 
paper cram-books**the perusal of which,” so the 
advertisements tell us *' will make it superfluous 
21 


to study the books proscribed by the University.” 
We maintain that even to handle decent books, 
and to peruse their table of contents is the 
beginning of a liberal education ; that a library 
which is used is three parts of a University, We 
are out against an education that has killed 
the ancient Indian gurnkula, where training of 
character had a forenio.st place; and has substitut¬ 
ed for it a soul-less. Godless system, under which 
the moulding of his student’s character is no part 
of the teacher’s concern; partly' for the sufficient 
reason that his classes are so huge that he can 
never know his men by name. We are out 
against a system which Mr. Oaganendranath 
Tagore depicts, not as a garden where tender 
plants are helped to grow, but as a mill which 
rolls its alumni into one flat pattern of insipid 
uniformity. Its system of cramming engenders 
not n love of learning but a loathing of all books, 
We are out against these things because we 
greatly care ; because Bengal has ns bright brains 
as any othei* country; because we long that it 
should have the glorious opportunity of the edu¬ 
cation we ourselves enjoyed at Oxfori^ or at 
Cambridge; because Bengal is being intellectually 
starved. 

Our aim then is the inspiration of our students 
with a passion for the truth, and the disciplining 
of their character for the service of the Mother¬ 
land. To this end we insist on being small, that 
we may be a true collegium, a real society where 
each knows all, and every one contributes to tho 
common life. We pride ourselves on being theT 
smallest or one of the smallest colleges in Bengal, 
Our small numbers enable us to select our 
students; and so to secure homogeneous classes 
for teaching. Our rolls ate called by name, not 
number. Our professors have to know their 
students personally, or they will be unable to 
report on them when they appear one by one 
before the staff in the terminal review. 
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UTTERANCES OF THE DAY 


I^ord Chelmsford on Reform Proposals 


In concluding his speech at the Imperial 
Legislative Council H. E. the Viceroy said t— 

In the addressee presented to us we have had 
clearly placed before us the hopes and aspirations 
as well as the doubts and fears of the various 
communities in India. In the interviews we 
have endeavoured to elicit the opinions of those 
whom we were meeting. We have proved those 
opinions by searching cross-examination, not for 
the pleasure of mere dialectics, but to satisfy onr 
minds that beneath the opinions expressed there 
was a solid substratum of fact and experience. I 
can say for my part, and 1 believe I can also 
speak for the Secretary of State, that we regarded 
these interviews as a liberal education. They 
enabled us to clear our minds and they assisted us 
to see how far opinions expressed in addresses 
were based on genuine conviction and solid 
thought. I should like to pay a tribute to the 
great ability with which so many of the addresses 
we he^rd had been drafted and to the careful 
labour and thought which they embodied. I also 
take the opportunity of cordially acknowledging 
the almost universal spirit of genuine co-operation 
which animated those who came to meet us in 
interview. 

Availing ourselves then, of all the help that 
offers, we are threshing [out the great problems 
with which we have to deal and I have every 
hope that the Secretary of State may be able 
to take borne proposals embodying a sane and 
sober advance with future steps duly outlined so 
that provided we get that co-operation on which 
the announcement of A ugust the 20tfa laid stress 
we shall be able to progress towards the' realisa¬ 
tion of responsible government. Let me remind 
you of the words of the announcement that 
“ ample opportunity will be afforded for public 
d^ussion of the propoeals which will b? 


submitted in due course to Parliament.” If Bis 
Majesty’s Oovemmei^ accept our request for 
publication, then it will be for those who represent 
the numerous communities interested to put their 
heads together and moke reasoned representations 
to me upon them for transmission to His 
Majesty's Government. 

1 notice that it has been suggested that a 
deputation should go home and lay the cnse for 
the Congress-League scheme before His Majesty’s 
Government. The same intention may exist in 
other quarters, I think that at the right moment 
that is a course worthy of consideration, and I 
would not have it thought that there is any 
desire on the part of Government to hamper any 
such representations. On the contrary I will gladly 
give all the advice and all the help which it lies in 
my power to give. You will observe that the pro¬ 
cedure we propose to adopt is that which was 
followed on the occasion of the Morley-Iilinto Re¬ 
form Scheme. It opens tbo door to full discussion 
and seems to me a highly convenient course to pur¬ 
sue. I do not disguise from myself that there will 
be those who will criticise our proposals whatever 
they may be, as not going far enough, while 
others will regard them as going dangerously far. 
That is inevitable but they will represent a sincere 
and honest attempt to give effect to the annoui^- 
ment of August the 20th which the Secretary;of 
State and I have regarded as constituting our 
terms of reference, and therefore binding upon us. 
I would ask people generally to re-read that 
announcement as a whole, resisting the tempta¬ 
tion to select that portion which suits their 
particular views and to reject the rest. 1 believe 
in the main, the announcement commanded 
general acquiescense and it behoves us all to 
endeavour to work together in general harmony 
with it, and to accept its spirit. 



PEUDATORY INDIA 


Extension of Female Education in Mvsore 

It is understood that the education coinmittee 
of the Economic Conference has recommended 
iiinong other things, the formation of a special 
faculty and special degrees for women in the 
University of Mysore, the medium of instruction 
for girls to be vernacular and English a compul¬ 
sory second language, the sanction by Qoverri- 
ment of 100 scholarships of Rs. 10 each in 
addition to existing ones to pupils who join the 
English classes in high schools to be awarded on a 
communal basis, the starting ns an experimental 
measure of boarding schools in selected taluks of 
each district, the establishment of n residential 
college for the science side at Bangalore, the 
appointment of three inspectresses of schools and 
th(! payment to women of salaries higher than 
those given to men in the public services. 

H. H. The Nizam and the Aligarh College 

His Highness the Nizam during liis visit to 
Aligarh inspected the college building and receiveil 
address of welcomo. His Highness directed the 
Honorary Secretary to announce an annual grant 
of Rs. 1,000 for Arabic education and donation of 
aO.OOO for the reconstruction of Kachlia bnrraclc. 

The Hon. Nawab SirFayuzAli, Khan Bahadur, 

President of Trustees, announced a donation of 

• 

seven thousand in honour of Nizam’s visit. 
Before leaving the college H, U. the Niztim 
announced personal reward of Rs. 500 to Maulana 
llakki, Professor of Arabic and Rs. 500 to Imam 
and stall' of the Mosque. 

Raja of Kalahandi 

Raja Braja Mohan Deo, Feudatory Chief of 
Kalahandi-~-a native State in Orissa, was installed 
by His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bihar and Orissa at a Durbar held at Sambalpur 
on the iOth January, 1018. The State has an 
area of 3,745 square miles, and a population of 
nearly 4j lakhs. The ruling Ohief has a perma¬ 
nent salute of 0 guns. 


Sikkim’s War Contribution 

Tt is gratifying to find, writes the Vioneer, that 
since the outbreak of war this picturesque little 
State in the North-EIastern Himalayas has in 
proportion to its population contributed very 
largely to the armed forces of His Majesty. The 
actual figure is equivalent to slightly over one per 
cent, of the population, a proportion which will 
bear comparison with that of the Punjab. 

industrial Exhibition in Gwalior 

The special feature of this year’s Industrial 
uud Agricultural Exhibition at Gwalior which 
com<s ofi'on Mardi 11 will be the display of the 
varied and vast economic resources of the State : 
agricultural, forest and mineral. Like the two 
racent exhibitions at Bombay and Madras special 
uiicoiiragement is being given to the manufac- 
tururs of articles hitherto supplied by enemy 
countries. The work of fine arts, ladies’ works, 
iirchicologival and educational exhibits are in¬ 
cluded, while for the first time an exhaustive 
collection of indigenous medical drugs will be 
exhibited. The Gwalior spring race meeting will 
also be held during the exhibition season and 
already there are indications that there will be a 
large giithering at Gwalior in March. Large 
bazaars have been laid out besides the exhibition 
and for the convenience of visitors a separate 
camp has been provided to supplement the 
accommodation available in the hotels at Gwalior. 
Xn view of the growing importance of horse breed¬ 
ing in this country, special encouragement is 
being given by the exhibition committee to horse 
dealers and breeders and a large sale of horses 
and cattle is expected. The methods of commercial 
farming for which the Gwalior State offers such 
vast possibilities will be demonstrated in a big 
farm covering an ai'ea of several acres whei'e a 
varied collection of big and useful machines of 
the American type have been brought together. 



INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA 


. Indian Emigration 

Mr. Henry Polak vhose comprehensive paper 
appears on another page in this issue, delivered 
a lecture before the East India Association oh 
Febuary 12, criticising the scheme of assisted 
Indian Emigration to the West Indies and Fiji, 
propounded by last year’s Inter-Departmental 
Conference, 

Sir Valentine Chirol said that, in the interests 
of the wider Confederation of the Empire, such 
questions must be settled gradually by a concilia¬ 
tory attitude on both sides. It seemed to him 
that the interests at stake in such a scheme were 
infinitesimal, compared to the harm which might 
be produced by a revival of the elements criticised 
by IndiansNn the indenture system. 

Lord Lamington urged that it would be unfair 
to place any obstacle in the way of voluntary 
Indian emigration. 

Natal Indian Congress 

The Maritzburg Indians, at a meeting hold 
recently, passed the following resolution on the 
question of the Natal Indian Congress :— 

*‘Tbat this Meeting of Indians of Pietermaritz¬ 
burg, although recognising the urgent neoessity 
of resuscitating the now defunct Natal Indian 
Congress, is of opinion . that the Indians of 
Durban should consult the Indians of other 
centres in Natal with a view to aflording them 
their due share of representation in the step 
taken to reform that body.” 

Mr. C. D. Parulc, in moving the above resolu¬ 
tion, said it was highly desirable that, in view of 
coming events to organise themselves, thus 
aiming at the solidarity of all sections. The 
Natal Indian Congress was the first political body 
formed in Natal. Owing to several causes, it had 
become dormant, and steps were being taken by 
the Durban Indians to resuscitate that body. It 
was nothing but proper that Indians in other 
osntres should have a say in its formation. 


South African Indian Brigade 

The NaXal AdvtHiwr wonders why the Govern¬ 
ment of the Union have not approved of the 
formation of a combatant brigade of Indians from 
South Africa for service on one of the fighting 
fronts : So far, Natal Indians are represented 
only by the Indian Bearer Corps, a non-com¬ 
batant unit which has done excellent woi'k in Blast 
Africa, but which surely should not represent the 
sum total of South African Indian activities in 
the war. It is a matter upon which Indiane 
themselves should take the initiative by represent¬ 
ing to the Government that there are a certain 
number among them willing to go forward as 
members of a fighting unit.—-/ndian Opinion, 
Indians in British Colonies 

Tho Panjahee writes : While the galling dis¬ 
tinction existing between the coloured and the 
white races there (British Colonies) are bad in all 
conscience, new restrictions are being introduced 
to further deepen the colour bar. The new 
B'iilway Begulationa approved of by the Govesnor- 
General contain the following clauses applying to 
coloured passengers, including British Indians : 
(1) Non-Europeans (coloured persons or natives) 
will only be ullowod to travel in the cooipartments 
or coaches specially set apart for their use, and 
they may not fre^^uent or remain standing in 
corridors in any portion of a coach which is set 
aside for European passengers ; (2) Non-Euro¬ 
pean (coloured persons or natives) may not 
travel by the Imperial or Royal mail trains or by 
fast passengers trains or any other trains specially 
excepted from time to time either in the official 
Tariff book or by public poster. Needless to add, 
these regulations have caused deep resentment 
among the Indian settlers in South Africa.' We 
look to Lord Chelmsford to move in the mattor. 
Hia Excellency should see that no Indian is 
treated in the un-British way in whi(dk he is being 
treated in the British Colonies, because of tbs 
crime of his colour. 
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INDUSTRIAL & COMMERCIAL SECTION 


Shipbuilding in India 

It is stated that Colonel MacGregor, of the 
Admiralty Construction Branch, is coming to 
India to inquire into the prospects of shipbuild¬ 
ing in the chief Indian ports and to discover 
how the labour problem in this country can be 
doxlt with and what the needs are as regards 
iimterial* Oficuttii and Bombay shipbuilders are 
quite onthusinstic about the new scheme and are 
making all arrangements 1;o provide every item of 
information for the Admiralty’s representative. 
Some of them say that the great handicap is that 
of getting shipments of material needed for con¬ 
struction. The labour question is quite satisfac¬ 
tory, and it is believed that a start could be made 
in existing shipyaMs with a number of small cruft 
and that as development wont on bigger building 
will follow. 

India's Foreign Trade 

Before the Society of Arts Mr. D. T. Chadwick, 
the Indian Trade Commissioner, read a paper on 
Indian trade with Russia, France and Italy, 
lie emphasised that before the war nearly fifty 
per cent, of Indian trade with Russia was done 
by Germany. The Russian demand for Indian 
products was varied and growing. There bod 
been recently a desire in Russian circles to 
develop direct trade with India. Mr, Chadwick 
emphasised the importance of the questions of 
shipping and freights, and said it was stated that 
trans-shipment of goods at Hamburg was much 
cheaper than at London or HuA, and that it was 
in every way cheaper to ehip from India via 
Hamburg. 

With regard to France 'complaint was made 
with regard to the state in which certain Indian 
products arrived and also of depreemtion in quality. 
This required attention, especially in view of the 
increasing competition. Italy promised to ofier 
an atemative to Germany for several of Indie's 
products and he opined that there would be a 
wider field for Indian produce in Italy in future, 


though Germany would undoubtcdlj try to 
regain some of her position. In all three coun¬ 
tries British weights and measures were criticised 
wholesale, (qs lelegrapiud) and cleanliness, purity 
and quality weie most important. 

Lord Islington, who presided, said ho hoped 
that the trade policy of the British Fnipire after 
the war would be characteriHed by broad-minded 
tolerance, oven of enomies, but the products on 
which the safety of the Empire depended must be 
manufactured within the Empire not by enemies, 
and our raw materials must no longer bo per¬ 
mitted to be the prime instruments, and some¬ 
times the exclusive instruments of German trade 
and industry. 

Japanese Line to India 

Announcement has been made by the Toyo 
Kisen Kaisba that the firm will inaugurate a line 
to Calcutta with Kobe, the terminus in Japan. 
Its service will be two ships monthly with three 
ships in commission at the start. Among the 
ports of call decided are Kobe, Hongkong, 
Singapore and Calcutta, and the line may prob¬ 
ably be extended to Rangoon later. . 

The Empire's Resources in Rice 

Since the war it has become apparent that the 
resources of the Empire in food and raw materials 
have not hitherto been used to meet the needs of 
the Empire itself to anything like the extent that 
is desirable. Rice is a striking example of 
this state of things. Of the exports of 
Indian lice in the year 1913-14, Holland 
took 13‘8 per cent., Germany I3T and 
Austria-Hungary, 8’7 per cent, the Ignited 
Kingdom coming next among European goumries 
with only 6‘7 per cent. While this country 
occupied a relatively unimportant position as a 
direct importer of rice from India, it imported 
considerable quantities of rice from Holland and 
5ermany, which had been first exported from India 
to these countries, and after being milled and 
polished there, had been re-exported to England. 
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^il-ln<tia Landholders’ Association 

A meeting of the All-India Landholders’ 
Association was held at Delhi on January 2? 
under the presidency of the Maharaja of D.n'- 
bhanga. Many zemindars from different parts uf 
the country attended. The proceedings began 
with the opening speech of the Mahamja, the 
main portion of which is reproduced in p:'ge 143. 
Iw welcoming those present, the Maharaja referred 
to the last meeting at Calcutta in November last 
and said :— 

“ It was in November last that we met in 
Calcutta to consider the memorial that was to be 
presented to His Kzcellency the Viceroy and the 
Kight Hon. the Secretary of State for India 
and in December we waited upon them in deputa¬ 
tion and were most favourably received. I think 
you will all agree with me that our November 
meeting was of an unique nature and one fraught 
with far-reaching cuosequences. Among the 
business transacted the most important was tbo 
proposal to start an organisation >vhich would 
adequately safeguard and, with timely watch¬ 
fulness,. promote the great interests of our 
community ; and for this purpose a sub committee 
was formed. Since then much spade-work has 
been done. The rules have been drafted and the 
organisation which was proposed to be formed 
will, we trust, begin its lease of life with its 
headquarters at Delhi.” 

The Maharaja then reviewed the present 
situation indicated the lines of work in the coming 
year to facilitate the progress of the country, 
dilat^ at some length on the duties and responsi- 
bilitiliB of Zemindars to the Qoveroment on the 
one hand and to the public on the other and 
concluded :— 

“ The picture 1 see before me is of the^lunded 
noblemen throughout tho country, fully and 
suitably educated, vying with oach other in dis-* 
charging in the best manner their duty by the 
teoants, the public, and the Crown; standing in 


a corporate and organised body and taking their 
place as the natural and acknowledged leaders oi 
the country. And let me express my fond and 
earnost hope that the organisation which will be 
inaugurated into full life from to-day will lay the 
foundation for the realisation of this glorious 
picture uf our future." 

On the conclusion of the opening* address, the 
draft rules wore, after some discussion, adopted 
with modification providing for the formation of 
a central committee at the capital of the govern¬ 
ment and of provincial committees to carry out 
the work of the organisation, and for the holding 
of an annual conference at such place and time as 
may be convenient. 

Lord Willingdon on Cattle-Farming 

In the course of an article in a recent number 
of the J (friculiural Journal of India, H. E. Lord 
Willingdon writes: 

" It is said that the farmer in India cares little 
for milk production but breeds entirely to pro¬ 
duce good draught stock, My answer to tbakis 
that u good milking cow will produce just as good 
a draught bullock as a bad milker, that milk is 
becoming more urgently necessary for the in¬ 
habitants of our big cities, that a good milker costs 
no more to keep than a bad milker and there¬ 
fore it must be a more profitable animal fw 
the farmer. Again, it is objected tlmt the buffalo 
is par excellence the milking animal of India as 
it is cliiimed that its milk contains more butter 
fat than that of ordinary cow, which is essential 
for the production of ghee. That may be true 
at the moment, but I am inclined to think that, 
with careful selection and breeding from the best 
milking strains and good management, dairy 
cattle may be produced in this country economic¬ 
ally as paying an animal as the buffalo. Of thu 1 
am certain that no lover of cattle would prefer to 
keep a herd of bufi aloes, if he can secure equal 
good results from the many beautiful animals I; 
have seen since I have lived in India.” 
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Sir William Weddcrbum’s Speeches and 
•Writings. G- A. Natesan (fe Oo., Madras. 

Price Rs. 3. 

This is a handy cloth bound volume of 560 
pages containing n comprehensive and exhaustive 
collection of the speeches and writings of Sir 
William, We^derbum. In a touching tribute 
prehxed to the book Mr. Natesan points out 
that Sir William was good enough to help him 
in the selection of the matter and that but for 
the exigencies of business the book should have 
been published by the end of last year. “ It is 
to me nothing short of a misfortune ” writes Mr. 
Natesan, “ that I have been denied tho privilege 
of presenting him with a copy of this book.” The 
Publishers have made every endeavour to make 
tills collection comprehensive and iip-to date. 

Twelve Portraits. By Mukul 0. Dny, Amal 

Home, Sukea Street, Calcutta. 

Mr, Mukul Chandra Dey is a typical represen¬ 
tative of the new artistic revival in Bengal under 
the inspiration of hia master Abanindmnath 
'J'agore to whom this volume is appropriately 
dedicated. His is perhaps the first attempt at 
etching in India, ns Sir John Woodroffo says in 
his introduction, and his studies of tho twelve 
r^resentative Bengalis are more than surfiice 
likenesses. They are singularly expressive of tho 
“ fuudamentarcharHcteristics of tho sitters.” 

Life of Ranoli Rao Sindhla. By Mukund 

t 

Waman Rao Bunvay. Judge, Small Oaiiso Court, 

Indore City. 

This work, as the author observes in his preface, 

purports to be one of a series of “ Short Studies of 

Great Marathas.” The hero of this narrative, 

Ranoji Rao SindhU, laid the foundations of the 

» 

Qwalior Raj in the first half of the eighteenth 
century. Mr, Burway who has ah-eady written a 
similar biographical sketch of Sir Dinkar Rao, 
brings much scholarship and judgment in his 
treatment of such hUtorical studies. 


Sondh^OVOndsnO- By B. V. Kameswara A.iyar» 
M. A., Dewan Peshkar, Pudukottah State. 
A thoroughly revised and enlarged edition of 
this useful book has now been issued by Mr. 
Kameswara Aiynr. The text has been printed 
in Devanagiri ns Part I and the trans.litera- 
tion of the mantras, translation, notes and 
eoromontary in English have been printed as 
Part II. The book is sure to interest the 
English-educated Brahmans to understand and 
appreciate the spirit and purport of the Sandhya- 
True Tales of Indian Life. By Divijendra 
Nath Neogi, n a., Macmillan & Co., London. 
This book, ns its title indicates, contains select 
episodes from tho lives of Indi.m celebrities. 
There are no less than si.xty-six stories in .ill: 
and being illustrated they must nfl’ord instructive 
reading for children. 

Maharana Kuqjilha By Har Bilas Sarda, 
v.KS.L., Ajmere. 

Mr. Snrda has in this study offered an inform¬ 
ing sketch of one of tho greatest of Rajput 
heroes who flourished in the fifteenth century, 
The versatility of the Maharana as staWmao, 
soldier and scholar is very well brought out iu 
thin interesting biographical study. We are glad 
to learn that this is the first of a series of 
monographs bearing on Rajput history. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

A Plka for the RBrBF.aRNTATivB AND Responsiulk 
Government in British India. By N. Chela- 
pati Bow, B A., Pleader. Ongole, 

The Kingdom op the Youth. By J. H. Cousins 
Oanesh (k Co., Madras. 

A Garland of Songs. By Mr. V. Subba Aiyar, 
Police School, Vellore. 

Report of the First Mysore Civic i Social 
Conference. By M. Venkatakrishnayya and 
^ Q. R Josyer, Government Press, Mysore. 
Moonlit Lilies or H. H. Sir Shiwaji Rao 
Holear of Indore. By Jagannath Raoji Tullu, 
Indore, . 
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DIARY OF THE MONTH 

I- 


January 23, Attack on the Go^n. 

January 24. Judgment was delivered to-day on 
the Bakrid riot caeee. 

January 2.'>. A wild sensation of shop-looting in 
Bombay. 

January 26. The death is announced of Sir 
William Wedderburn. 

January 27. A railway collision at the Itwari- 
yard, 

January 28. Dr. P. C. Ray lectures at the 
Madras TTnivereity Senate. 

January 29. Air-raid on London. 

January 30. Allied War Council met in Paris. 

January 31. Strike^in Berlin of 700,000 em¬ 
ployees. 

Sir Edward Carson speaka on the peace offers. 

February 1. The Committee of the Imperial 
Indian Citizenship As.sociation, Bombay, hns 
addressed the Government of India on the 
report of the Inter-Dopartmental Committee. 

February 2. Brittsh aircraft bombed enemy 
aerodrome. ^ 

Toe Swiss are reinforcing their troops on the 
frontier. 

February 3. A purse containing Rs. 2 lakhs 
was presented to Sir J. C.^Bose in Bombay at a 
meeting presided over by Sir Dinshnw Wucha. 

February 4. Lady Willingdon opened nn exhi¬ 
bition of educational work at the University 
Hall, Bombay. 

February 6. Sir Douglas Haig’s commiiniffiie 
reports reciprocal activity at fiargincourt. 

February 6. First Meeting of the Imperial 
Council. H. E. the Viceroy opened with a 
speech. 

February 7. H. M. the King’s Speech to the 
Parliament. 

Aerial attack on Zeebrngge. 

Tbe “ Ayuthia ” disaster. 

February 8. Tbe Special Tribunal in the Behari 
riots delivered judgment to-day in the Baga- 
bin case convicting 34. 


Judgment was also given in tbe Mukhmilpore 
case convicting 9 of tbe accused. • 

February 9, Calcutta University institutes a 
faculty of commerce. 

February 10. Sir Edward Carson has resigned. 
German ultimatum to Roumania. 

King Constantine’s subsidy has been stopped. 

I f 

February II, Lord Ronaldsbay opened the 
Carmichael College at Rangpur. 

February 12. Mr. H. S. L. Polak lectured on 
Indian Emigration at tbe East India Associa¬ 
tion, Loudon. 

February 13. Sir James Meeton has been ap¬ 
pointed Financial Member in succession to 
Sir William Mayer. 

Death of Sir Snndar Lai. 

February 14. Sir James Meston presided over a 
meeting at Lucknow for inaugurating a fund 
for establishing a Kshatriya College. 

Fubruiry L'j. Sir Harcourt Butidr took charge 
of the Lieiitenant Ocjvernorship of the U. P. 

February 1C. Air attacks on London. * 

British aerial activity in the Western front. 

February 17. Russo-Oerman negotiations for 
peace. 

February 18. Behnr Planters’ protest against 
the Champaran Agrarian Bill. • 

February 19. Third anniversary/if Mr. QokhaW. 
The Servants of India Society has started A 
new weekly “ The Servant of India.” 

February 20. The Dewan of Travancore opened 
the University Committee ut Trivandram. 

February 21. A dinner was given by the non¬ 
official members of the Imperial Council to 
the Secretary of Stete and his party at Delhi. 

February 22. Annual meeting of the Bombay 
Medical Union was held at Bombay, Dr. K. M. 
Dubash presiding. * 

February 23. The meeting of the All-India . 
Congress Committee came off to-day at Delhi,' 
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ALL-lMDIA UBRARIER’ CONFERENCE. 

The first AlMndia Conference of Libraries 
met on the 4th January at the Government 
College Hall, Lahore, the Hon. Mr. Sbaip, 
flducatioiftil Oemmisaioner with the Government 
of India, presiding. There were thirty one mem¬ 
bers present including repfesentatives from the 
Libraries and Colleges of the different parts of 
India. 

The President after welcoming those present, 
.said in the course of his address :— 

“The main subject, which as it seems to me, we 
have to consider is the mobilisation of India’s 
library resources. We ai'e often told that India 
is a poor country ; and there is no doubt that it is 
it very large country with the major centres of 
population often situated at great distances from 
one another. The seeker after truth often finds 
himself inevitably cub off from books—or at least 
from books of a particular kind—collections are 
inevitably concentrated in the larger centres and 
even every such centre cannot offer all specialist 
fiicilitios. We have to consider how the student 
in Peshawar may have access to the wealth, say, 
of the Connemara Library, or how the great 
collections of Calcutta, the Imperial Library, the 
Library of thtf Asiatic Society or the Botanical 
Survey may be made available to the dwellers 
in various parts of India which .are not provided 
with such works as these contain. All the same, 
the number of important libraries in India is 
not so small. There are, of libraries that are pub¬ 
lic in one sense or another, the Imperial Library, 
the Connemara Library, the Libraries of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, the Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic ^kxsiety and the Madras Literai-y 
Society, There are four or five large University 
Libraries and a considerable number of important 
College Libraries. Some of these contain large 
22 


. • 

collections of scientific periodicals. Apart from 
that they are what might be described os ** all 
round ” libraries, not generally specialising, on 
the scientific side. The Scientific Libraries ate 
those of the Geological Survey in Calcutta— 
Geology—theindian Museuiy Library—Zoology— 
the Sibpur, Pusa, Cawnpur, and Dehra Dun 
Libraries—Botany and Forestry—the Simla and 
Alipur Libraries, Meteorology—the Library of the 
Surgeon-General, Bengal, that of the Medic.al 
College, Calcutta, and many others Medicine. 
There aro collections of Engineering books at 
lloorkee, Sibpur, etc, of Agricultural in Calcutta 
(in the otfice of the Director of Agriculture) and 
elsewhere ; of Survey at Dehra Dun and 
Calcutta. 

“The main object of our meeting, as I under¬ 
stand it, is to devise means for bringing these 
Libraries into touch with one another and for 
D)aking the contents of one re.adily av.ulablo to 
the readui-s of another.” 

Oil the conclusion of the address tho session 
considered the nature of the numerous topics 
brought forward by the members and settled 
which should be discussed in full Conference and 
which in Committees. This done, the difterent 
Committees were formed for the discussion of 
the various topics on which resolutions were 
passed, notably some relating to “ Reciprocity bet¬ 
ween Libraries” which was moved by Mr. G. A. 
Chapman of Calcutta. The Conference met again 
ill full session on the following day. After the 
reading of papers on kindred subjects resolutions 
touching the principle of inter-borrowing of books 
between Libraries and the desirability of divid¬ 
ing India into a uuriiber of circles in order to 
afford facilities for circulation of periodicals and 
books and numerous otiier matters ^of allied in¬ 
terest were considered. 
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COHPCLBOBY EDUCATION IN BOUBAT. 

Three more muoicipalities in the Bombay 
Preeidency have decided to take advantage of Mr. 
Patel’s Bill. Out of these, two are very small 
municipalities, lelampur and Baraniati. The 
Assort in drawing attention to this Fact says that 
it shows that the desire for the spread of education 
is not restricted to any class or community, nor 
to any special areas, but that the desire exists all 
over the country. 

SCHOOL FOB THE BUND IN BUBMA. 

A Meeting was held at Bishop’s Court, Rangoon^ 
on January 19, under the presidency of Mi'i 
Justice Young, to consider ways and moans of 
raising funds for the support of a school for the 
blind in Burma, who number some 1.5,000. What 
is wanted is a school to serve as an adjunct to the 
present building. Dr. Jackson, recently appoint¬ 
ed as clergyman in charge, has been himself 
totally blind since the age of three, and the chair¬ 
man remarked that be was a living example of 
what cpuld be done by training. He bad won 
high honours at Oxford and had shown that a 
blind person could hold bis own in other walks of 
life, he being a swimmer, an oarsman, and a 
skater. At the close of the meeting over Rs. 
18,000 was subscribed or promised towards the 
starting of the building. 

STUDENTS AND POLITICS. 

The young citizen, says the Rt. Hon. 0. W. £. 
Bussell, must be, first and foremost, a lover 
of Freedom—Heaven’s best gift to the individual 
and to society. The liberty, which Milton loved, 
to know, to utter, and to argue freely”—the 
liberty to act in things secular and sacred, in 
public and in private according to onb’s own 
conviction of what is right—is the one ineoinpar* 
able good of life, the one priceless possession fo9 
which no earthly equivalent can be found, no 
ooDoeivable boon be* taken in exchange. 


THE WEDDBBBURN PRIZE. 

Dr. P. C. Ray, C.I.E, who had been to Madras 
last month to deliver a series of lectures under 
the auspices of the Madras University has handed 
back to the Univeraity the honorarium paid to 
him for his lectures, to be instituted as a prize for 
proficiency in Chemistry. The prize is named 
after the late Sir William Wedderburr^ and will 
be awarded every year on the occasion of the TTni- 
veraity Convoention. 

EDUCATION IN PCNJAB. 

The Report of the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion of the Punjab for the quinquennium ending 
March last year offers some interesting figures 
and observations. The programme drawn up in 
1912 aimed at the establishment of 2,750 schools, 
but only 1,500 schools were actually established 
during the five years. The totol educationnl 
expenditure for the year 1916-17 was Rs. 109 
lakhs corresponding to Rs. 69 lakhs in 1911-12. 
The total number of students of all classes number¬ 
ed 477,000*as against 381,000 and the number 
of institutions increased from 7,400, to 9,400. 
The number of primary schools for boys and girls 
increased from 3,417 with an attendance of 
179,410 pupils at the end of 1912, to 4,913 with 
245,628 pupils at the end of 1917. For every ton 
villages ill the Punjab there was a school fiys 
years ago, but now there is one for every seven 
villages. The Director points out that the 
average duration of school life is less than 4 years, 
and more than half the total number of pupils at 
school are in the two lowest classes, A year or 
two of a child’s life spent in an infant class with 
children in varying stages of progress can have no 
lasting effect on the mind. Not only so but it 
discredits education in rural areas.” The Oovern* 
ment suggest that an increased staff and impre* 
ved methods are the remedies^ but they also point 
out that ** before we force people to acoept our 
gift, we should satisfy ourselves that the gift is 
pne -that they can tqm to good account ”, 
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TIIK PRIVY COUNCIL. 

Ill rccurdiug tho c-lnvntiuu of Mr. tluslic^e 
D.trling iiH ft Privy Cnmicillor on l)ecofiil)er 2], 
tho Ihiily Clronidi observes :—The office is 
old and lfono«rable, and the Council has made 
important history during many centuries. Its 
Judicial Committeo is tlii^ final Court of appeal 
for the Empire. That Committeo decides ques¬ 
tions wiiich tho Doralnions theinseivc.s raniiot 
^.ctt]e ; but its attention is called to stiHiige 
iiiinutn a&’iiirs in India rvhoso coming to Eiigl.'ind 
lor trial is a mystery to the man in the street— 
til", ownership of a Hold, tlie owneiship of a baby 
ilaimcd by two'indian motheis. At homo the 
Pi ivy Oouitui) has done gre.-tt things and strange 
things. Itabolisli'd t he c-uise of army purt-haso : 
it ilccievd tho bluuil-ied profit.s painUd upon 
stricku.i bouses in the Plague ; it has even scut 
a msudy scholar Cu a uiiivciMity and a fellowship, 
i CHAUGti AaAIN6T T»(£ DUUMA UAH, 

^uDio leiimrks in tlie recent judgment of the 
Senior Mngistiate of Mandnlay in uwaidiug four 
ye-iiV rigorous imprisonment on a clmrgo under 
Section 320, 1. C’ P., to a Mandalay Borman 
li^ve arousoJ the indignation of the Mandalay 
Bir, and four woll-known Burmnn H.irriaters in 
Mandalay hav% promptly lodged an appeal for 
tlio appellant agaioat this judgment, in the 
course of which they ask that 4hese remarks be 
expunged as uncalled for and irksome. The 
chief remark to which exception is taken is as 
follows “ The defence is the usual ready-mado 
collection of perjury with which my friends of 
the Bar see fit to beguile the tedium of my 
afternoous in Court. 1 wonder if it ever occurs 
to these gentlemen what a lot of harm a .stupid 
defence may do their clients, quite apart from 
the extra time they have to spend in jail before 
eentenoe is passed.’' 


ANOLO-lNm&N LAW. 

Presiding at the Rhodes Lecture at theUni- 
versiry College by Sir John Jardine on “ The 
Building up of a Corpus Juris in British India," 
Lord Islington said that a broad survey of law- 
iimking in India during the century and half in 
which Britain had been closely connected with 
India showed that there had been a genuine 
desire not to interfere with the customs and 
personal laws of the poople of India. British 
administrators had treated with scrupulous care 
Indian usage nn<l custom. Law and practice in 
many vital respects have remained undisturbed 
as they had been handed down through centuries. 
TIu paid a tribute to tho ability and probity of 
the long list of l-iwyers and judges to whom the 
system of Aiiglo-rndiiin law was due. 

Sir John Jardine emphasised that statesmen 
should only with grout consideration modify the 
laws of India, whicli had grown from old customs 
many of which were based ou religion. 

THU LAT£ SIR C. H. QHOSE. 

Tho death of Sir Chandra Madhab Ohose, Kt., 
retired judge of the Calcutta High CouH, last 
month, i-cinoves one of the oldest Indian Judges, 
Born in 1838, lie was educated at the Hindu 
and Presidency Colleges and passed the law 
examination at the sge of 22. He rapidly rose in 
his profession and commanded a leading place at 
the Calcutta Bar. He was law lecturer for some 
time and among his students then were Sir 
Gooroo Das Banerjeo and Sir Rashbebari Qhose^ 
In 1885 he was raised to the bench of the High 
Court. He. officiated as Chief Justice in 1S06 and 
retired in the same year. He bad also been a 
membw of the Bengal Council and President of 
the Fftcultj of Law of the Calcutta University. 
He was elected President of the Indian Social 
Conference in 1906. The deceased was 80 at the 
time of bis death. 
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DU. BOW oy UilDlCAL WOBK. 

In concluding hi.s pi'esidential address to tho 
recent All-india Medical Conference at Calcutta, 
Dr. Bow of Bombay said :— 

There ie only one more matter which I might 
refer to here and that is to study carefully how 
the medical profession in Great Britain and Ire¬ 
land has built up its own reputation and the 
prestige it enjoys to-day. Is it by Government 
support or favour of State conceesions ? TIjo 
conditions in the two countries, 1 admit, are 
entirely different especially with regard to the 
attitude of the public to the medical profession. 
This is why the medical profession in India has a 
greater up-hill task before them, because it will 
be imperative for us in our own interest not only 
to do the self-sacrifice required for the professional 
work but undertake a propagandist work not by 
so much precept as by example and actual work 
done, with the hope of enlightening the public 
and awakening them to the sense of respon* 
sibility towards their fellow-men. Once 
we bound ourselves as enthusiastic and 
earnest workers, it does not seem to he a difficult 
task to work out a scheme of modus opvrandi. All 
one has to do is to impose on each one of ourselves 
a graduated tax and thereby collect a fund which 
oandie utilised by the central body and distributed 
according to the contribution of each focus, for 
(1) founding small medical institutions and (2) to 
finance the pioneer workers with at least a mini¬ 
mum living allowance. Once such institutions 
are broadcast, they will not only be soon self- 
supporting, but will contribute to the popularity 
of the workers who will establish for themselves a 
reputation and even a good income for themselves 
when they once make their usefulness felt, and 
thereby also increase income for the central body. 
The details of such a scheme can be left to the 


committees, local as well as general, and a regular 
organised eSbrt should be undertaken, Should these 
suggestions I have put forward commend them¬ 
selves to this Conference, we need have no cause 
to fear or i-egret for this opportunity which is 
quite now in our own grasp, quickly slipping 
from our hands and mourn that some one else 
had done the work of ** exploitation in a sphere 
of work which is our own, and where labours of 
love can be achieved by us as by anybody else, 
independently of any extraneous aid, to the 
lasting benefits for the profession and the country 
in general. 

ANTI-MALABUl. CAMPAION IN BENGAL. 

At the end of January n very important 
Conference was held in Calcutta, when the 
members of the District Boards of Nadia, Jessore 
and the 24 Parganns met, at the invitation of 
Lord Roualdshay, to consider some questions 
regarding the anti-malarial campaign which His 
Excellency proposes to inaugurate in those 
districts. There wore also present some Zamin- 
dars. His Excellency dwelt on the acute danger 
of malaria which was sapping the vitality of the 
people with almost fiendish relentlessness. Even 
the Bengal Census Report of 1911 mentioned 
this as one of the main causes of the poverty of 
the people. Lori Ronaldshay mentions the ‘Magra 
Hat' undertaking, where the drainage scheme 
has resulted in a wonderful prosperity. The land 
thus reclaimed has proved to be remarkably 
fertile and has yirided an outturn of crops worth 
almost Bs. 46j^ lakhs, i.e., more than twice the 
amount spent on it. The three schemes now 
proposed would mean an expense of almost 
Rs. 10| lakhs, out of which the Government is pre" 
pared to contribute Bs. 4| lakhs. The District 
Boai'ds will have to find the rest of the money, 
and it was in order to induce the Boards so to 
co-operate with tbe^ Government that H. E. 
the Governor oH Bengal called them to this Ood* 
fereoce. 
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^HE CHEMISTb’ CONFERKKCE. 

The ChemistH' Conference aMnembled at Lnhure 
on Tuesday the 15th January with Sir Thomae 
Holland, President of tne Indian Munitions 
Board in*tbeThaii'. Sir Thomas put in a strong 
plea for the organization of chemical research in 
India especially in its bear%g on the utilisation 
of raw materials in this country. The mnin 
portion of his speech on this subject appears in 
another page (112.) Sir Thomas pointed out that 
the war has shown the necessity for e7ei'y coun¬ 
try to be self-contained and that the chemist is 
a more dangerous fighter than either the gunner 
or the cavalryman. He then alluded to the 
work of the German chemists in the war and 
concluded by urging that research work should 
1)0 organised and carried out on broad and 
efficient lines in India. 

* TUB llfDIAN SCtSNCe CONOUESS. 

The fifth session of the Indian Science Con¬ 
gress was held In the Town Hall, Lahore, on Wed¬ 
nesday the 9th January. Over throe hundred 
delegates from various parts of India were present. 
His Honour Sir Michael O’Dweyer opened the 
session with a short speech welcoming the dele¬ 
gates on behdlf of the people of the Punjab. 
Dr. Gilbert T. Walker, c.s.i, m.a.,p.ii.8., then deli¬ 
vered his presidential address which was illustrated 
with lantern slides. The president began with 
a reference to Sir Denzil Ibbertson “ the only mem¬ 
ber of the Imperial Executive Council during the 
past twenty years with a scientific training." 
He then referred to the loss sustained by the 
Congress by the death of Dr. £. G. Hill and Prof. 
J. H. Barnes since they met last, and proceeded to 
discuss some features in the teaching of science 
which we reproduce on page 151. The president 
went on to observe that the initial cost of efficient 
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equipment in research work would be more than 
compensated by the splendid results that would 
follow this experiment. 

“ It would be idle to oontaod that the initial cost ol 
effioenoy will not be large; hut the importance of the 
issuo is enormous, and there can bo no doubt that tbe 
expondituro would ultimately be reuiunorative. Let us 
consider whoali-growiDg as an example. Before tbe war 
an acre of wheat in Boglaod yielded about twenty- 
three maunds, but in India about eight miunds. In view 
of recent research work, however, it would appear not 
imposaible to improve tbe Indian yield by two mauods 
an acre after which it would still not be half what is 
obtained in England.” 

The improvement of sugar and tbe revenues 
from forests afford further proofs of the need and 
value of scientific training and research work. 
Dr. Walker then spoke at some length on tbe 
prevalence of fever and malaria and urged that 
more attention should be paid to statistical 
methods. 

“ In coiioluhioD 1 would urge on thoso of you who have 
any control over tbe oolleotton of statUtios to exercise 
all the care within your power in order to secure accu¬ 
racy, and so by laying up invaluable materials for tbeir 
use to deserve tbe gratitude of posterity.” 

• 

On the conclusion of the President’s address 
tbe CoDgiesa broke into sections with different 
presidents. The Congress came to a close on 
Saturday tbe 12tb. The public functions of the 
Congress included a lecture by Major I^rman 
White, Officiating Sanitary Commissioner to tbe 
Government of India, on “Some little living 
things : parasitism and disease," illustrated with 
cinematograph films. Major Hutchison and the 
officers of the Royal Flying Corps gave an inter¬ 
esting aviation display followed by a lecture on 
aviation by Lieutenant-Colonel Gj'iffiths. The last 
day’s functions included a garden party at 
Government House to meet the delegates, follow¬ 
ed by a lecture on the same evening by Dr. D. N. 
Mutlick, of the Calcutta University, on the 
planetary system, ancient and modern, 
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THIS BOX. BK. V. B. SKINIVASA BBAkTUI. 

The Bombay noi-renpoiident of Capital (5th 
January 18) writes 

It is generally admitted by the odicial mouiber 
of the gilded chamber that the non-oihcial niem- 
here who represent the Bombay Pi-esidency arc far 
and away from the soundest students of political 
science in the popular party; they aro always 
worth listening to; Mr. Shastri, for instance, enjoys 
a reputation similar to that long possessed in the 
House of Commons by Hr. Tim Healy. When 
he begins to speak everybody, who had bed from 
the Chamber to escape some bore, returns at once 
and remains to the end of the speech. .1 have 
heard a European critic declare that Mr. Shastri 
combines the pungency of Mr. Joo Chamberlain 
with the graceful suavity of Lord Ruseberry. 
Then we have the torrential Wacha, whose decla¬ 
mation is packed with facts, strong as Holy Writ; 
the shrewd Rabimtula; the reliable and self-reliant 
Fasuibhoy ; and the collected Malcolm Hogg. 

9 

TUB LATE SIB BUNUKIU.AL. 

The Hoo’ble Sir Sunder Lai, Vice-Chancellor 
of the Benares Hindu University, and the leader 
of the Allahabad Bar, died on the 13tb instant 
after a brief illness, at the age of 60, from heart 
disease. Sir Sunder Lai was one of the oldest 
Oingressmen, having boen Chairman of the Recep¬ 
tion Committee of the Allahabad Congress of 1910, 
when he had the honour of welcoming Sir William 
Wedderburn. He was respected both by the 
Government and the people. Sir Sunder Lai was 
very popular with all classes and bis death is widely 
mourned throughout the country. In his death 
the Hindu University of which he was tlTe Vice- 
Ofmnoellor has sustained an irreparable loss. Sir 
Bunder Lai has two brothers, Pundit Baldeo 
Bam Dave, Vakil, and Pundit Kanhya Lai, 
AddiUonal Judicial' Commissionor, Oudh. 


MU. GANDHi ON THB SITUATION IN KAIBA. 

Speaking at a largely attended public meeting 
at Bombay on Pebunry 5, Mr. M. K. Gandhi ex¬ 
plained the present situation in the Kaira District 
which had been the subject of a press note 
rocently isaued by the Bombay Government. Mr. 
Gandhi said that the responsibility of the notice 
isssued by the Gujrat Sabha of Al'medibad'was 
his; and nobody expected that the Government 
would misinterpret tbo objects of the notice. 
The Gujrat Sabha bad sufficient proof of tho 
plight of the people in the K.aira District and that 
the people woi-e even obliged to sell their cattle 
to pay taxes, and the notice was issued to console 
those suflering from hardships. The Sabha’s 
request was to suspend the collection of dues till 
negotiations were over. If the Commissioner of 
the Division had not been angry with the deputa¬ 
tion and had bilked to them politely, such crises 
would not have happened. He fully expected 
that the deputation which would wait on ihe 
Governor would bo able to explain the situation 
to llis Excellency and the people’s cause would 
succeed in the end. Public nien had every right 
to advise the people of their rights. He trusted 
that those who had given the people the right 
advice would stand by them and would not 
hesitate to undergo hardships in order to secure 
justice. Mr. Gandhi continued :— 

The first and laat principle of pataiya rreialanoe ia 
that we ahould not inflict bardahipa on othera but put 
up with thorn ourielTM in order to get juatine, and tbe 
Governoient need not fear anything if we mako up our 
tniod aa we are bent on getting sheer justice from it end 
nothing else. We oan have two weapons on oocaaioai 
like this:—revolt or passire resistance, and my request 
ia for tba second remedy always. In order to renova 
distress through which tbe Gujrat people are passing, 
it is my firm conviction that if we tell the truth to tbe 
Oovernment, it will ultimately be convinced and if we 
are firm in our resolve, the Kaire Dietriot people shall 
suffer wrongs no &ore, 

The Chairman (Mr. Jamnadas Dwarakdas) 
then exhorted the merchants to contribute Bs. 
26,000 needed for opening grain shops in Um 
D istrict, and announced that Rs. lOfOOO hai 
already been collected. 
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COUUUMAL nEPBKSENTATtON. 

Mr. Lionel Ourtis writee :— 

Communal representation, as I understand it, 
means that Hindus and Moslems are to vote in 
separate constituencies, in such manner that a 
Moslem ^tet«mu 8 t vote for n Moslem candidate. 
He may not vote for one of any other religion ; 
and the same applies to a A 3 ’other community to 
which communal rnpreeenbition is accorded. 
Moslems will thus loarn to depend on an artificial 
protection, instead of facing the veal sourco of 
their weakness, their relative backwardness in 
education. It is like keeping in irons a weak 
but healthy limh, which only needs oxeicise to 
recover its strength. 

The concession of this principle when electoral 
institutions were inaugurated a few 3 ’ears ago, is 
thn greatest blunder ever committed by the 
British Government in India. I believe that, if 
this principle is perpetuated, we shall have saddled 

V 

India with a now system of aoste which will eat 
every year more deeply into her life. So long ss 
it remains, India will never attain to the unity 
of Nationhood. Tho longer it remains, the more 
ililhcult will it be to uproot, till in the end it will 
otjy hn eradicated at the cost of civil war. To 
’ on.iblo India to achieve Nationhood, is the trust 
laid on us; an^ in conceding the establishment of 
communal representation we have, I hold, boon 
false to that trust, • 

The system has eaten into the life of this peo* 
pie so deeply that, already, it is not possible to 
abolish at one stroke what might have been 
refused a few years ago. But I feel that we 
shall be guilty of an nnpardonabltt crime against 
India if we fail now to make provision where— 
by these fetters, in which we have allowed her to 
bind herself, can be loosed. 

The experience of America, in the matter of 
slavery, ma^ help to iv solutioq, When the cons* 


titubion was framed, it was laid down that the 
importation of more slaves from Africa wAs to 
cease in a particular year; I think in 1808. 
And the slave trade ceased in that year. But 
the courage of the convention failed them in the 
matter of slavery itself; and no time was fixed 
affer which slavery should cease to stain the 
soil of America. The result was that eighty years 
later slavery was aholishod, but only by drench¬ 
ing that soil with the blood of a mitlion men, 

1 plead this precedent for a dednite time¬ 
limit, to be set in the matter of communal repre¬ 
sentation. India is tied .and bound by the chain 
of her past. Our first duty is to help her to 
break that chain instead of allowing one genera¬ 
tion to rivet it more firmly than ever on those 
who come after. The least wo can do is to fix 
a time-limit after which any arrangement now 
made for communal representation shall expire. 
Then we may hope that, nieanwhile, the people of 
India may have learned such trust in each other 
that minorities will not insist on a syetem fatal 
to the development ofmll national life. 

These, I know, are hard sayings for the 
Moslem community; yet “faithful are the wounds 
of a friend.” Things there are bitter in* the 
mouth, that chewed, swallowed and digested are 
sweot m the belly. 

APPOINTMBXT OF ASSTSTAKT EKGlNKKns. 

The following Press Communiqtie, dated the 
6 th February, Delhi, says :— 

The Secretary of State for India in Council 
has decided under the existing conditions not to 
appoint any Europeans a.s assistant engineers in 
the Indian Ptiblic Works and State Rjiilways 
Departments in 1918. Applications for appoint- 
raeiits will, however, be accepted from the Natives 
of India. They should be submitted on the 
prescribed form and addressed to the Secretary, 
Public Works Department, India Office, London* 
in time to reach him by the 31st March next. 
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TBB ALL INDIA OINDU SABHA. 

The fourth sesfiioo of the All-India Hindu 
Sabha met at Allahabad on the 9th January, 
with His Holinesa the Jagatguru Sri Sankara- 
charya of Karvir Peeth, (formerly Hr. Shri 
Maha Bhagavat, Ph.D., m.ra 8., F.B.A.8., etc.) 
There was a large gathering of learned pundits 
and the proceedings commenced with the singing 
of devotional songs by Pandit V. A. Kashalkar, 
Professor of Music in the Kayostha Pathshnla. The 
Maharaja Manindra Chandra Nandi of Kassim- 
bazar who welcomed the delegates made a lengthy 
speech describing the evolution of the Hindu 
people and the development of the system of 
caste. He eulogised the freedom and heroism and 
learning and piety displayed by women in ancient 
India, traced the growth of caste and the true 
meaning and import of that s\ etero (see page 149) 
and concluded;— 

“ Let us not interpret Hinduism in the light of 
its modern exegiste and exponents, and let us not 
deceive ourselves into thinking that Hindu ideas 
are not capable of impiovement and development. 
We must realize the fact that so lonj;; as we do 
not take care to interpret at every stop the great 
truths of our philosophy in terms of our social 
and national life, there is no hope of our again 
occupying a place in the sun. I appeal to you, 
gentlemen, from the very bottom of my heart to 
do your very best to resuscitate the best precepts 
of Hindu culture and to put them into practice 
every day of your life, to preach what you 
practise and practiso what you preach, to have 
the old Hindu ideals always before your mind’s 
eyes and to take courage in both hands to 
translate them in your life and conduct." 

Pundit Deva Ratan Sbarma then gave the 
substance of the speech in Hindi. The Hon. 
lAla Sukhbir Singh then having proposed the 


Jagatguru to the chair, the latter made an eloquent 
address in Sanskrit which was listened to with 
much respect. * 

He exhorted all Hindus to do all they could to 
uplift the Vedic Dharma which inculcated 
adherence to truth and dhxrma, {Salyam vada, 
dharmam cliara) He regretted the neglect into 
which Sanskrit had fallen, but did pot agree with 
those who called it a dead language. In hia 
opinion it was not deai; rather it was life-giving. 
He was not an opponent of the English language. 
On the other hand, he had a great regard for it. 
But what he urged was that proceedings of 
religious gatherings should be conducted in 
Sanskrit. He hoped that Hindu wiigion and 
language would again rise as .a man wakes 
up after sleep. 

Urged to speak in English, His Holiness said 
that they were gathered together to find means 
for guarding the ancient ideals and for preserving 
the unity of the Hindus. 

Speaking of current events his Holiness said 
that the whole world was marching towards 
democratic ideas and no Government, no systems 
of rppre.ssion could 'stop it. The attacks made 
the march swifter and more dangerous. His 
Holiness in conclusion dwelt at length on the 
resolutions on the agenda and showed bow Hindu 
society could again be elevated. ' . 

Several resolutions were adopted, including 
one on loyalty to the Crown and success of 
British arms and .another in connection with the 
recent Hindu-Muhammadan riots, calling upo^ 
Muslim and Hindu leaders to impress upon the^r 
respective communities the paramount necessity 
of respecting the religious feelings of their neigh¬ 
bours and of promoting a spirit of fellow-feeling 
and mutual regard and to exhort them to respect 
the agreement mutually entered into and request* 
ing the authorities to work in full oo-operation 
with the representatives of both communities. 

The session concluded on the Uth Januery, 
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THE RISE OF PRICES DURING THE WAR 


BY PROF. BRIJ NARAIN, M.A., 


Prof, of Koonomicn, Sanataita Dhnrma College, finhove. 


T is probftble tibnt, apart froDi the action of 
non-monolary causes, the rise of the prices 
in Tndi.i during the war is in some measure 
due to inflation. The cuuse.s of iiiflatiou are : — 
(n) increase in the circulation of rupees and 
notes probably much greater than the amount 
of gold withdrawn from circulation and (Ij) the 
indirect efleots of the war loan. 

It is well known that the absorption of gold 
into circulation in India before the war was in¬ 
creasing. It amounted to 10 78 lakhs of rupees 
ill 1910-11, 11’40 lakhs in 1911-12,15-37 lakhs 
in 1912-13 and 16-26 lakhs in 1913-14. The 
import of sovereigns into India wa.s also inorea.sing 
fi.H is shown by tho following figu»e.s. 



Import of toveroigns 

Year. 

(in Ukbs of Rupees) 


{NRT) 

1909-10 

1382 

• 1910-11 

12-21 

1911-12 

27 34 

1912-13 • 

26 43 

1913-14 

11 34 

Average for 5 years 

18-23 


The average for the five preceding years, from 

1904 05 to 1908-09 was only 7-1 lakhs of rupees. 
The chief cause of the decline in imports in 1913- 
14 was an unfavourable balance of trade. In 
1914-16 the net import of sovereigns amounted to 
165 lakhs only and in the following year there 
was a net export of Rs. 2 68 lakhs of sovereigns. 

In 1916-16“ there was actually a small absorp¬ 
tion of gold ” says the Report on the Operations 
of the Currency Department for that year. But 
the sovereigns absorbed did not “represent any 
real addition to the circulating medium of the 


country, for the reason that since the commence¬ 
ment of tho war, the sovereign has gone entirely 
out of eSective circmlation in India, and 
has passed into hoards.” It disappeared 
from circulation when it rose to a premium, 
amounting to 5 or 6 as. in the early months of the 
war. Toward the end of Mai-ch 1916 the pre¬ 
mium increased to about 10 as, per sovereign and 
later on to two rupees, 

The disappearance of the sovereign from circula¬ 
tion in the early months of the war caused a 
contraction of the currency, hut no special 
inconvenience. Trade was generally slack through¬ 
out the year. There was a decrease in the cir¬ 
culation of rupees and half-rupees (S'f-lakhs) 
and in tliat of notes (3-43 lakhs). In 1915-16, 
however, trade improved and the absorption of 
rupees and half rupees in that year amounted to 
10*4 lakhs, and that of notes to 7 87 lakhs of 
rupees, a total of more than 18crores of rupees. 

The place of sovereigns in circulation has been 
taken by rupees and notes. The question that 
we have to consider is whether the increase in the 
rupee and note circulation was just sufficient to 
replace the sovereigns that disappeared or whether 
it was in excess of the total value of the sovereigns 
which were used as currency before the war. 
There can be no inflation if one form of currency 
is substituted for another while the total volume 
of the currency in the hands of the public remains 
unchanged. But if the increase in the rupee and 
note circulation more than fills up the void caused 
by the disappearance of gold from circulation, the 
way is paved for inflation, 
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Prices have risen all over the world during the 
war and one of the most important causes of the 
rise of prices is inflation. In England, Germany and 
other European countries involved in the war 
the circulation at the present time consists 
chiefly of paper. “ All the warring countries 
have been calling in gold from circulathm 
and replacing it with a much larger quantity 
of paper,” The gold has been shipped to 
neutral countries to pay for imports. Prices 
have risen in neutril onuntries on account 
of the increase in gold circulation and credit 
circulation based upon gold. “The thing has 
gone to such a pitch " says Mr. Hartley Withers 
in his new book on “ Our Money and the State,” 
that the Scandinavian countries have in effect 
closed their ports against the entry of gold and 
in America (no longer a neutr.U country), the 
danger of the inflation produced by the giv.it 
mass of gold imported has long boen a common¬ 
place among economic writers.” 

That there has boen a considerable incron.se in 
our rupee and note circulation during the war 
will not be denied by any one. The amount of 
notes absorbed in 1915-16, 7 87 lakhs of rupees, 
was grater than that absorbed in any other year 
of the quinquennium 1911-12 to 1915-16. The 
total number of rupees absorbed during the year 
1915-16, viz., about 10^ crores, has been exceeded 
on several previous occasions, ivs the Report nn 
the Operations of the Currency Department says, 
but that is not a very convincing argument 
against inflation. The war has affected trade and 
production; the demand for money, therefore, 
cannot have increased much. The absorption of 
rupees and half-rupees amounted to ll'r)4 lakh.s 
in 1911-12 and 10-49 lakhs in 1912-13, but the 
figures for the foreign trade of India, imports as 
well as exports (excluding treasure) are very 
much larger for these years than those for the 
year 1915-16, viz., ;£24,40,00,000 (lflll-12); 
j;27,10,00,000 (1912 13) and X21,90,00,000 
(1915-16). It might be argued that the decrease 
in the demand for money on account of the 
decline in foreign trade in 1915-16 was more 


than offset by the increase in the demand caused 
by tlie growth of domestic trade, but this is a 
matter of doubt. 

The fact that prices have risen shows that the 
increase in the rui>ee and note circulation during 
the war has been greater than the amount of 
gold which has l)een withdrawn from cir¬ 
culation. If it liad been otherwise, then, in spite 
of the operation of other non-mofietary causes 
tending to raise prices, prices would have 
fallen owing to the scfft'city of money. Prices 
however would have risen oven if the amount of 
currency notes and rupees added to the circula 
tion had been just equal to the nmmint of gold 
withdrawn from the circulation. For prices 
depend upon the relation of the total amount of 
purchasing power to the volume of goods, and if 
the supply of goods deercasos, the amount of the 
total purchasing power remaining the same, the 
value of money must fall, i,e , prices must rise. 

The KTiiount of gold which formed part of our 
active circulation before the war is not known 

> 

and it is, therefore, impossible to sny precisely how 
much our currency has been enlarged by tho 
increase in the circulation of rupees and notes, 
after allowing for the disappearance of gold from 
circulation. But there are also other causes of 
inflation in war time, besides the direct action of 
the Government in enlarging the currency. They 
next claim our attention. 

(1) A very large number of peofde in tfie 
villages, where tbiire are no bank)^ hoard their 
savings. The money hoarded is not in actual 
circulation ; it does not constitute a demand for 
goods and therefore it does not nflect prices. Rut 
suppose you induce n large number of people 
whose savings are lying idle in hoards to buy 
Post Office certificates 6f Rs. 7-8-0 each. The 
Post Offices all over India receive the money in the 
first instance ; then the whole amount is trans¬ 
ferred to the Presidency Banks where it awells 
the balances held by these Banks on account of 
the Government. Sooner or later the Government 
must spend the money—it will make payments to 
contractors and other people to whom it owes 
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money. Thus the money will eventually find 
its way into cii-culation. If the contractors and 
other people who received the money hoarded it, 
instead of spending it, the demand for goods 
would not increase mid prices would not be allect- 
od. But it is more natural to suppose that a very 
considerable proportion of it would be deposited 
with the banks and depoeite, we know, are 
potentin^ currenoy. 

(2) When any one, for patriotic reasons, 
anticipates future savings in order to subscribe to 
a war loan, he helps to* inflate the currency. 
Suppose !\ large number of people obtain advances 
I'roui their bankers in order to subscribe to a war 
loan. The balances of the government iucre.ase. 
The new money, when it goes into cireulation ia 
the way explained above, will tend to laise prices. 
The anticipation of futuio income incrcofies the 
purchasing power of the governuieut, while, for 
the iiiunient, it doe.s not diminish any one’s 
pm-chasiog p<iwer, foi- by as.nimption, the advances 
are not made out of present income. If, however, 
money is saved and paid buck to the banks before 
the government is able to spond it, or as fast as 
the governuient spends it, no intlation will be 
caused. 'fUe longer the interval which elapses 
between the creation of credit and its cancellation 
by pii) ment of the sums lent by tho banks, the 
greater will be tho tandency towards infl.vtiori. 


This point is well explained by Mr. Hartley 
Withers in hie book i-eferred to above. 

(3) Is the currency in the hands of the people 
increased when, for example, the Trust Society of 
a college or a university lends to the government 
part of the deposits held in its name by a bank ? 
Thinking in a hurry we might say that the cur¬ 
rency is increased by the whole amount lent to the 
government. For it might be argued that tho 
government will use the new money while the 
Trust Society was not using it. But though the 
Trust Society was not using the money, the bank 
which held the deposit, was Kink. Bankei-s could 
not pay interest on deposits if they were not able 
to make a profitable use of them. When any 
Hum of monej is transfei-red from the account of 
tl.o Trust Society to that of the government 
carrying on a war, the Kink which bold the 
dejKwit can no longer employ it for making 
loans or advances to its coustomei-s. Theie 
K thus no increase in the total purchasing 
power of the community or the total demand for 
gntsls. It may, however be argued, on the other 
hand, that the banks can lend only a certain 
percentage of their deposits aud therefore when 
suy a loan of a lakh of rupees is subscribed by the 
Trust Society to the War loan, the demand for 
goods K increased by a greater amount than when 
the deposit remains with the banker. 
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t KB AH has always app^red to me among 
sovereigns what Shakespeare was among 
poets.” So wrote Sir William Sleeman 
in his Jiamb/es and HeoollectUnu, and Mr, 
Vincent A. Smith while editing that book twenty- 
four years ago was so influenced^by that author’s 
outhusiastic comment that he resolved to deal 
»ome day with this *' the finest great historical 
subject as yet unappropriated. ” But a quarter of 
a century was too long a period to sustain un¬ 
impaired an author’s enthusiasm for bis subjout 


and the book * we have now before us is any- 
thing but a piiiiegeric of the great Moglial. 

Not being a Persian scholar Mr. Smith lias 
entirely depended for his material on the transla¬ 
tions of a few Persian works and on the Jesuit 
writings, the free use of the latter being “ a 
special featui’e of this book.” The bibliography 
attached to the book shows that although the 
number of books known by name to European 

* Akbar, the OretU Moghal, I542-160S. Dy Vinosat A. 
Smith, the Clsreodon Preae, Oxford. Km. 
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historians is quite large only a very few are 
available to them in the form of translations, 
most * of which are incomplete and misleading. 
Only two volumes of Beveridge's transla* 
tion of A kbamania by Abul Fazl imve 
been published and the third volume is still 
in the press. Lieut. Chalinei'’8 version in the 
possession of tho Royal Asiatic Society, which 
was much utilised by Elphinstooe for his history, 
was never printed in full. The TarUch-i-Badnoni 
is translated only in part. The translation of 
Fm'otUa is very defective, “ The publication of 
a complete version is desirable ” of Wikaya. Of 
Zvbdatui TioarUdi only a few passages are 
translated and no complete version exists of 
Tarikh i-Alji ; while Tahkat-i-Akbari is only 
partially rendered into English. A nearly com¬ 
plete translation of Tarikh-i-Hunuiyooii, is in the 
British Museum in manuscript, but Mr, Smith 
was content with meiely a leference to the abstract 
given by Mr. Beveridge in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal.” Only some passages 
have been ti'ansUted of Tuzkiraird Wakiut of 
Jauhar the ewer*bearer of Humayoon. The 
or collection of letters of Shaikh Faizi is set 
aside for '* it is said,” (by whom ?), “ to be of 
slight historical importance,” and the manuscript 
translatibn of the whole which was got prepared 
by Sir A. M. Elliot “ was not accessible.” 

The Moghal kings were highly cultured 
personageb who wrote their own autobiographies 
and memoirs in which they recorded their 
failings and weaknesses as faithfully as they 
did their achievements and triumphs. Able 
scribes wei^ employed in their oourts to recoixl 
not only the important events from day to day 
but also the utterances of the kings and nobles, 
their debates, incidents of court life, excursions, 
invasions and battles. The imperial letters tu 
princes, governors of provinces, commanders 
of armies and other dignitai-ies, the sanads and 
the iirmans formed quits a large volume of_record 
of eocb i-eign. Literature and ari were never 
patronised by any court in the world us much 
ns they were by the Moghals, and the number 
of savants, poets and authors at these courts 


was legion. There were also independent men 
like Badaoiii who dared to record adverse 
criticism of the emperors. It is a great pity 
that the bulk of these valuable materials 
has been lost owing to the ravages of time, 
upheavals of dynasties and also by want¬ 
on destruction. Still much valuable material 
can DOW be unearthed, for there is scarcely an 
old Musalman family in India that does not 
possess some purvana or other that ^las a bearing 
on Moghal history. There is indeed a rich held 
for research if only sysfematic eftbrts are made 
to gather and conserve the scattered material. 
Those who engage themselves in it are not only 
to be good scholars of Persian, but if they 
happen to be non-Muslim they should also 
be equipped with the knowledge of the 
general history, traditions, usages, customs and 
beliefs of the Musalmans. Mr. Smith not possess¬ 
ing these qualifications is very much handicapped 
in his underbaking. Still by dint of industry and 
penmanship be bos been able in tho short period 
of two years to produce i}uite a handy and 
readable volume. 

Coming of an illustrious mixed stock Akbar 
combined in him the do&h and daring of the 
Mongol, the bravery and chivalry of tlie Turk 
and the refinement and courtliness of the 
Persian. His immediate progenitors, both Baber 
and Humayoon, wore highly cultured men with 
an artistic bent of mind and great force of 
character ; while his mother was a daughter of a 
learned man of Persia who was f<v sometime a 
pieceptor to Humayoou’s brother Hindal. 

Born in an Indian desert wbei'e his father, 
had taken refuge after his defeat at the bunds of' 
yherslmb, brought up in his infancy and child¬ 
hood at his uncle’s court at Kandahar and Kabul, 
where at one time he was exposed on the ramparts 
to the fire of his father’s guns when Humayoon 
attacked Kabuli Akbar spent his period of 
adolescence in tho peculiarly inspiring atmosphere 
of Delhi. While on the one hand, Islam 
hod, during the 870 years of its rule, token b 
firm root in the soil of Delhi, and its sway had 
extended fur 850 years uver Bengal in the uast| 
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for 159 yean* ovor Gujrat in the wsHt and 
Malwa in the Oentrsil India and for 200 years 
over Deccan in the south, Hindu religion and 
civiliisation remained us iirm and unshaken as 
ever, and Rajput ^kiiigdoma, next door to Delhi 
and Agra, maintained untarnished the high 
traditions and glorius of the Hindu race. While 
Mughal kings fought Pathans on the one hand 
und Raj^uth on the other fur territorial possoss- 
iuns, the Uin^u and Muslim people at large plied 
their peaceful avucations side by side and lived on 
tteigbbourly terms with one another, one as little 
ur as much afl'ected by the changes in the ruling 
dynasties as the other. In towns as well ns in 
vilUges the two communities had learnt to 
accommodate themselves to one another and to 
respect—nuy even to copy their social custuniS' 
A common language had begun to evolve out 
uf the Persian of the Musalmaiis and the Bhasha 
of the Uindus. While the Hindu mason was 
building Muslim archos, Hindu engraver was 
mingling Arabic tracery with Indian sculpture, the 
Musalman craftsman wove Persian gold thread 
iato Dacca muslin to dock the Hindu women 
and the Muslim metal-worker shaped the Hindu 
vessels after the patterns he loved best. Good¬ 
will and tolerance boru of mutual do{>cndence 
and trust was the oi'der of the day. 

The times were, therefore, ripe for the coming 
uf a king who, whatever was his religion und 
nationality by the accident of birth and fortunes 
• of war, would be capiible of holding the scales 
evenly between tho two groat peoples and to 
Im loved and respected equally by cither class. 
Times loudly demanded such a king und 
Akbar came in response to fill the place Pro¬ 
vidence bad, as it were, kept waiting for him. 
History has recorded how nobly he fulhllod his 
gieat mission. 

Akbar, like the great Prophet of Islam, 
(if it is not impertinent to compsi'c the temporal 
with the sacred) was uuuiiually illiterate, but 
like the Prophet again, bis intellect had been 
well cultivated and his mind enriched with 
knowledge notwithstanding the mechanical disabi* 
ity to 1 ‘eud und write. Xhis disability is some* 


times an advantage rather than a drawback, for 
an individual depending on his memory, rather 
than on books and nute.'i, nssiinilates know¬ 
ledge butter than a literate person, and 
his mind is free from peduntic intri- 
cucios and wordy tr.immeU and trappings 
which ufton hinder rather than facilitate the free 
expiession of truth. Akbivr was, therefore, able 
to take a more rational and detached view of 
Islam and of other religions which he caused to 
bo discussed in his presence than the learned 
divines of those faiths. Hu came to realize that 
the uasential b.isic principle uf all religions was 
the same, the dificronce being only in the matter 
of form and details, and that all religions aimed 
at uplifting humanity out of the mire of 
sordid matorialisui, gross ignorance and debasing 
superstitions. Attempts were made from time to 
time by gi'eat minds to find a via viediu for the 
followers uf all religions to meet on a common 
ethical ground and yet retain their several beliefs 
and prRctice.s, but they always ended in creating 
new schisms and the spiritual tangle was all the 
more compliaated on theu- account. Akbar’s 
attempt in the same direction was not calculated 
to succeed any bettor—indeed it did not even 
succeed in ci-eating a schism. But the attempt 
was worthy of his great mind and uf the noble 
motive that prompted it, 

Mr. Smith has not grasped the real inwardness 
or the significance of this movement. In Akbur 
he only finds a man groping in the dark, dissatis¬ 
fied with the religion he was born in, and franti- 
Ciilly clutching at any straw that gives him a 
semblance of support. Akbar, according to our 
author, professed in turn Islam, Cbristiiinity, 
Zoroastrianism and Hinduism. He then invent¬ 
ed a religion of his own and proclaimed himself 
a prophet uf it. Ho at last changed places with 
the Deity and became himself a God and 
Divinity I The last monsti'ous assertion is based 
on nothing better than the fact that Akbar while 
reciting a kkulha or address in tho chief mosque 
at Fatebpur Sikii had used the formula of 
“ Allah-u-Akbar ” which means “ God is great,” 
but Mr. Bmith in his ignorance wants lus readers 
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to believe that tlie worde be lead as iiieuning 

that “ Akbnr was God.*' Ho produces further 
pi'O^f in the shnpn of i> coin bearing the two 
Avords “ Allah ” and “Akbar " and coiicluiles that 
this “ distinctly euggosto his <;h\im to diviiiit\ 

Hr. Smith thiiikH that Akbar introdiired “a 
startling innov.itioii by dieplucing the vegulai' 
preacher at the chief mosque in Fatehpur Silcii 
and himself taking his place in the pulpit." 
The four Khalifas after the Prophet alw-ays 
led the prayers on Fridays and delivered the 
customary khtUhf%9 just the Prophet himself used 
to do 111 his life time. Other kings have followed 
this example and Ak^air far from introducing 
an innovation only revived the orthodox jmietice 
of Muslim kings. It is imt, therefore, conect to 
infer from this that Akhar wanted to become a 
dictator in the mutter of religion. As a just king 
he was /maia-i-AdU and there was nothing wrong 
and curious in the f.ict that the lejirned divines 
of his day following tho practice of Shuikhul 
Islam elsewhere made a pronouncement that 
“the rank of Sultan i-Adil (a just king) 
is higher in the eyes of God than the rank 
of Mujtahid (iuterpreter of laws)” and they 
proceeded to lay down that “ should therefore 
in ful-urc a religious quastiou come up 
regarding which tho opinions of tho Sfvjlahids 
are at variance and His Majesty in his penetrat¬ 
ing understanding and clear wisdom be inclined to 
adopt for the benefit of the nation and as a politi¬ 
cal exi>edietit any of the coutlicting opinions.. .. 
we hereby agree tlut such a decree shall be bind¬ 
ing on us and on tho whole nation.” They also 
declared that should His Majesty think fit to 
issuo a new order they and the nation shall like¬ 
wise be hound by it '^provided ulasays IImI sack 
order be not only in (Kcordunce wUii. some verse of 
the Koran, but also of real benefit to the nation.” 

Considering that there was no priesthood in 
Islam and every-une was competent to solve a 
problem according to his own lights, it was, 
we should think an ideal arraiigemerit that the 
king who was acknowledged to' be “ u most 
just, a most wise and a most God-fearing 
king,” should bo appointed u final ivl'oreu when 


duolors diH'ered about a dogma or law. One would 
have thought that Akbar would have been 
content with this leadership,'^but Mr. Smith will 
have us believe that “the pretence or profession of 
a desire to detiiio and propagate the teaching of 
Islam wa.s soon dropped and Akbar definitely 
ceased to be a Muslim." ■ Yet soon after this be 
“made a pilgrimage to the shrine at Ajmere,” 
and oil liis way back “ caused a lofty tent to 
be furnished as a travelling mosque in which he 
ostentatiously prayed five times a day as a pious 
Muslim should do.” 

The ''Din-i- llaki ” or “ Divine Faith ” that he 
promulgated was nothing but the monotheism 
which forms the distinguishing feature of the 
teaching of Islam. Any one who believes in the 
unity of God was, according to Sir Syed Ahmad 
ivhaii ns well as other authoiitics, a Musalman 
though albeit an ungrateful one. For it was 
Prophet Muhammad who made the faith, 
in tiiiohid-i-llahi perfect and absolute and 
one who oamo to put his belief in that 
faith should also acknowledge its source and 
become a Muhammadi Musnbnan. The first and 
the principal article of faith of Islam was simply 
this. “ There is no Allah but One and Muham¬ 
mad is the Messago-bearer of God.” Akbar 
invited all liis subjects, iri'espective of castes and 
creeds, to rocugniso the essential part of this 
truth. He said; “ Kor an empire ruled by one 
head it was a bad thing to have the members 
divided among tlieuiselves and at variance one 
with the other. We ought, theraforo, to bring 
them nil into one, but in such a fashion that 
they should be both ‘ ono ’ and * all ’; with the 
great advantage of not losing what is good 
ill any one religion, while gaining what¬ 
ever is better in another. In that way, 
honor would be rendered to God, peace would be 
given to the peoples, and security to the Empire.’' 
(Bartoli) * 

From the above, two itifereuces can be drawn. 
(1) That like many other reformere who sprung 
up in Islamdom from time to time, Akbar, who 
was disgusted with the wranglings of the Mullahs 
of hib day and who had in vain sought to 
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reconcile the diffei'ent schools of thought, 
preferred to have hi.s own interpretation of the 
Law than to adopt that of the Mullahs. (2) That 
he wanted his Hindu subjects to believe in tiie 
Unity of God and pray to Him alone direct with¬ 
out any intermediary. Ha neither renounced 
Islam himself nor ilid ho ask others to give up 
their own faiths. 

Such atfitudo of his could not but l>o resent¬ 
ed by bigoted Musalmans, one of whom, Abdul 
ICadir Badaoni virulently f.riticiaed Akbar. Ifis 
History {Myintakhihat-i tan'^rikh) contained so 
much hostile criticism that it had to be kept 
concealed during Akbar’s reign and was published 
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only after .Jebangir’.s accession. Mi-. Smith bases 
his account of Akbar’s npostacy and the* pro- 
mulgition of the “ Divine Priith ” entirely on 
the testimony of this writer and on that of the 
Jesuit priest Bartoli. 

Mr. Smith is so mneh obso-ssod with the 
.-tllegftd duplicity of tho great E npoior in the 
matter of religion that he co-sts nsporsion.s even on 
his gimor.il chanxetHr, and .ilmost every ohnptor 
is tinged with vellHctions which considerably 
detract from tli» merits of a book that would 
otherwise have been accepted as a fair!) good 
record of an i'.liisti-ious ivign. 


MODERN IDEALS IN EDUCATION 

BY THE (ION. MR. JUSTICE T. V. SKSHAGlia AIVAIi 


DUf^ATION is a .subject of parochial intere.st. 
To-day the theory of the settleil fact has 
no application. Although constant and 
unthinking changes should be avoided a^ 
far a.s pos.sible there are peritKla in a nation’s 
growth when the requirements of edunation 
should be re adjusted. Education should he of 
such a character a.s to adopt itself to the changing 
environments of the times. If it is stereotyped 
progress will be irapos i'di-. The war with its 
multitudes of horrors has shown not only to 
Europe but to Asia and to every other continent 
the necessity for rec.isting the nature of oduoa- 
tinn that n citizen should receive. Nitiir.illy 
enough this has induced many thinking inpii in 
England to set about the ways of remodelling the 
system of education prevalent there. In this 
country also there has been a great clamour for a 
change in the course of studies. Under these 
circumstances any man who has given some 
thought to the educational topics is bound in duty 
to place before the public hia ideas on such a 
(question nnd it is in this spirit that 1 oflTer 
a few observations for consideration to nil persona 
who may consider my ideas worth dealing with 
In the first place 1 should premise my nbaor- 
vations by saying that it is a mistake to treat 


ed<ic.ati(>n ns if it were .-i pai'oclital subject. It is 
not even a loc.il subje<-t imu- entirely n national 
one. It is a (pie.-'tion of international importance. 
In the few wonls that I say 1 take my stand up¬ 
on the disei\ision initUted in tho Hou<?c of Lords 
some months .ago on tho .suliject of education. 
Tho debate in which many noble lords of consider¬ 
able worldly, education il .md eecl<*.siasttcal experi¬ 
ence took part slioweil one thing very proininently. 
They wm-e diss.itistiod with the educational ideals 
which livve been gi-iiwing for centuries together 
in England, fn tho older Univorsitie.s of Oxford 
and Cambridge the main ground-work of education 
was calculatotl to produce a citizen who would in 
tho best sen.se of the t-ji m be called .a gentle¬ 
man. Education in what are known as the 
humanities w.is rogaided as of first impor¬ 
tance. The other subject.s took a secondary 
position. It is a wonder how with the educa¬ 
tional ideals so proininently kept in mind in the 
older Universities England should have produced 
the heroo.s and heroines who have expanded the 
empire so conspicuously and who have made the 
name of England so much respected nil over the 
globe. Probably tho answer uiay be found in 
the class of men produced by the public schools of 
England. However I do not wish to be dogmafic 
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upon the point because I am speaking without 
the Book, and I have not given as much attention 
to the study of this subject as to enable me to 
speak with authority. Whatever that may be 
there is no question now with the kind of educa- 
tint! given in the older Universities is regarded ns 
being out of date. In the same debate attention 
was focussed upon the natiu'e of tlie (lennnn 
culture. Its main theme seems to liave been 
to make n person aggressive, self-reliant and 
covetous. More attention seems to have been 
paid in Germany to enable men to conquer tlie 
forces of nature than to soften his ideals respect¬ 
ing the rights of property and the rights of per¬ 
sons. This has produced in that country the 
grasping ambition which has forced it to covet 
other people's goods and other people’s territory. 
The general trend of the discussion in the House 
of Ixii'ds was that in England thero should be 
education which would combine not simply the 
old ideas of turning out a perfect gentleman but 
also the idea of making a person solf-raliant and 
aggreasive. Rftuniing to this country I doubt 
very much whether these ideals are enough for 
our people. We have l)een a deeply religious 
nation. Moreover we have in our midst agencies 
for education who arc carrying on propagandist 
work. . Although the ostensible object of these 
changes is to education in schools, recognised by 
the Government, it will not be denied that their 
aim is to convert the Indian to their religion. 
Therefore any system of education which may be 
devised for this country will have to take note of 
the general inclination of the people to ho reli¬ 
gious and to provide them with such facilities as 
would enable them to acquire tho well-grounded 
knowledge of tbeir own religion. In my opinion 
the Indian system of education should combine 
three elements ; first education such as would fit 
in with the national ideala as to religion ; secondiy 
education as would enable the student to attend 
to the paramount requirements of the country 
and lastly education as would equip the student 
to rub slioulders with foreigners with a feeling of 
equality and comradeship. I would certainly 
give prominence to this third essential. Where 
the whole world is aggressive the Indian will be 
trampled under foot if he is meek aud unassertable 
These are the three fundamental characteristic 
which should dominate in the. course of ths 
^ucation that may be thought of for India. I 
jiave been reading fropi time to time appeals made 


to promote what is said to be National Educa¬ 
tion. I hold no brief for any particular party 
on the question of education. 1 have a free and 
open mind on the subject. But, if national 
education means simply that we are to go back 
to the old days when religion took such a 
prominent part in the nature of the educa¬ 
tion that was imparted to Indian student then 
I would say that such a step would be 
entirely retrograde and unprogresajve . The old 
system of Indian education was calculated to 
compel a man to give up the world and to regard 
the salvation of his soul as the main object of life. 
Such an ideal is altogether inconsistent with the < 
times we live in. Moreover Hindus have to work j 
with Muhammadans and Christians for tbe^ 
regeneration of the country. If undue importance 
is attached to religious education the cleavage 
between the communities would become wider 
than there is at present. If I had a free hand I 
would even restrict religious education to outside 
school hours. But at any rate religious education 
should be so adjusted as not to clash with the. 
work in the class room along with students 
belonging to other communities. In the second 
place I recognise the justice of the clamour 
for educational institutions being in the hands of 
Indians. Rut that .again in my opinion is a 
secondary object It is no doubt desirable th^t a 
mixed board of Indians of all communities should 
be entrusted with the management of educntionnl 
institutions. That must be only in subordination 
to the main ground of giving education on tho 
lines iiidicated by him. 

Coming to the details which I have no time to 
elaborate now, the system of education should be 
such as would enable the recipient of it to deve- » 
lop the resources of the country. It must be 
apparent to any one who has given the least 
attention to the subject that unless our commer¬ 
cial improvement is well attended to, in the 
immediate future we cannot rise up in the 
scale of nations. Therefore every endeavour 
should be made to adjust our educational needs 
in such a way as to give to the future citizen 
every facility to give his time and labour to the 
turning out of the articles upon which be is so 
dependent upofi other countries. This is a sub¬ 
ject of which I may take an opportunity of 
saying a few words on a future occasion. I have 
here simply outlined the essentials of education 
and have indicated ns to what the aim of such an 
education should hb—Froma reesrU addr«at 
Tiruvallor$. 
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RAMDAS* 

BY 

MR. K. V. RAMASWAMI, B.A., B.L. 


<f the Faith in dead, death in 

UT better thao life; Why live, when 
' Relifrion hae perished ? 

“ Gather the Marathan . together : make 
Keligioa li>w again : our fathers laugh at us 
from Heaven !” 

Such was the mensn^ which a Hindu saint 
and patriot, in the darkness that covered the 
whole of India in an age of Mahomedan mis¬ 
rule and oppression, gave to a rising soldier 
and nationel lender, tlie famous t^ivaji. 

R&UDAS'd BIKTR AND PAKKNTaGE 

Ramdos came of the Bruhmin family of the 
Thosars of Jamb (Satara District). His father 
was a village officer of Cbafal on the banks of 
the Godavari, hy name Suryaji Pnnt. 
Suryaji Pant lived a pious life with bis wife; 
but for a long time,tie bad no children. At 
last, two sons were bom to him, the elder of 
whom was named Gangadhara and the younger, 
born in 1608, was called Narayana. When 
Kiyayana was barely three years old, Suryaji 
diM. Gangadhara, the elder, who bad grown 
into youth and had by this time received 
some education, succeeded to his father’s 
office and looked after his mother 
and younger brother. While Gangadhara 
married and settled down as a householder, 
Ipoking after his family, a far other destiny 
opened before his strange younger brother. 
Somewhat dther-worldly and ascetic in his 
disposition, Narayana, before he had even 
emerged into bare youth, broke off from home 
and society. 

PORBHT LIPb: AND ASCBTIC EXERC1SE8 
The crisis, according to the story, occur¬ 
red when Narayana was twelve years old, 
and his marriage, arranged by his loving 
mother, was about to be celeb^ted. All of a 
sudden, when the marriage-pipes began to 
sound, on the recitation of the mantra begin¬ 
ning with eavacUiaria/* Narayana flew out 

* Oondensed ooniiderablp from a aketob prepared 
for Nateian & Oo.'e “Saints of India Series." 
As. Four each. 


of the marriage-hall and disappeared from 
the sight of his kin. The intrepid and 
ascetic youth betook himself to the bills and 
the W 0 '>ded valleys near Nasik where the 
Godavari takes its rise and there exercised 
himself in mystic and contemplative prac¬ 
tices. Roaming among these woods and 
hills rich with the memories and traditions o^ 
the divine Rama and his consort, Narayana 
imbibed his love of Rama and his notions 
of a kind and merciful God. legend tells 
us that God Rama Himself vouchsafed 
him His sight in these classic valleys, 
initiated him into His Love and gave the 
ascetic and devoted youth the name by which 
be is now knpwn to the world. 

KETUKN 10 'fBE WORLD AND SOCIETY 

As Ramdas’s love and devotion to Rama 
grew, as his religious outlook was broadened, 
he gave up his seclusion in the forest and 
began to frequent villages and cities and 
teach men the faith and the love that filled 
his oun breast By thus forsaking his 
seclusion and asceticism, and hy coming 
forth into society, teaching and cornpanion- 
ing men and women, be indubitably demons¬ 
trated the influence of the new ideals that 
were shaping this epoch. For a soul immured 
in seclusion and austere meditation was not the 
dream of this age; but prayers and loving faith 
and service and fellowship with men were the 
ideals of the new epoch into which India was 
passing. 

Before, however, he settled down to a 
life of preaching and service, Ramdas went on 
long journeys to the various sacred places of 
India. This thirthatana was a well-known 
item in the mediseva) scheme of culture and 
spiritual education. Chaitanya, Nanak and 
many another mediseval mystic, went on 
similar wanderings and pilgrimages before they 
settled down to work as preachers and 
religious men. Among the places Ramdas is 
said to have visited are Benares, Ajodhya, and 
Mathura in the north ; Jagannath in the east 
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and Rameshwar and Oylon in ihe south. 
He returned to Maharashtra after 12 years. 

HIS RBLlOiOCS AND NATIONAL IDEALS 
His wanderings and pilgrimages seemed to 
have not only deepened his religious experi¬ 
ence and increased his love of the ancient 
. Faith but also to have filled him with new 
national and social ideals. For when he return' 
ed to Maharashtra to labour and preach among 
his countrymen, we find bis activities two- 
sided, religious as well as socio-political. 

Ramdas’s two great objects, as be afterwards 
put them in a famous epistle addressed to 
Sivaji’s son, Sambhaji, were “ to unite all who 
were Marathas together and to propagate the 
religion (^dbartna) of Maharashtra.” The 
“ religion of Maharashtra ” was the new Vaish- 
navite faith that hud already been made 
current by the apostles and poets of the land. 
Ramdas resolved to make strong, to spread 
and nationalise that religion. - His second 
object embraced the work of national con¬ 
solidation and political liberation that was 
already agitating the minds of the nobles, 
the jaghirdhars and even the peasants and 
bilimen of the country. The clear conception 
and enunciation of this two fold aim—to spread 
the Vaishnavite religion and educate the people, 
io its Meals of BkaJdi and Brotherhood, to 
unite the people together in bonds of fellow¬ 
ship and love and inspire them with ideals of 
national independence and national glory— 
attests the remarakable insight and wisdom of 
this Prophet-Saint of Mahnrashtra. Within a 
few years of bis return to Maharashtra, 
he covered the whole country with a 
network of MvUs and Asarama pre¬ 
sided over by well-trained disciples, which 
served as schools of religious culture and 
national and political training for the sons of 
the land. 

RAHDAS’S MUTTS AND ASHRAMS 
The Mulls and the Ashranis were established 
in almost every village and town of Maha¬ 
rashtra. They were in the nature of societies 
and clubs of a politico religious character- A 
terople of Hanuman, which could be found in 
almost every village of Maharashtra or where 
there was none, a new one was erected, served 
as the meeting-place and the young men of the 


village formed the members. These societies 
and ashrams had for their aims the religious 
and spiritual culture of the members by cele¬ 
brations of religious festivities, recitals of 
Parana, Harikirtana and Bhnjan Melas (forms 
of congregational worship and prayer) the 
development of physical strength and skill 
in arts of war by means of wrestling, 
gymnastics, riding, fencing, shooting and other 
similar exercises, social service and succour 
and mass instruction. There were no hard 
and fast rules goveiliing the admission of 
members, or defining the scope of work or 
the extent of duties. There was no special 
creed to be signed nor any preliminary declara¬ 
tion or oath to be made. They were open to all, 
young and old, timid and courageous, 
moderates and extremists alike. No peculiar 
qualification nor any warrant of character 
was required. The societies had for their 
basic principles Bhuva and Bhakthi —Faith, 
and Ijove—Jjove for God and Faith in 
His dispensation, love for the Motherland 
and faith in her glory, love fi)r our 
brethren and faith in them, love for Self 
and faith in Self—this was ’all that whs 
necessary. At the head of. each of tltese 
societies was placed one ofRamdas’s disciples 
who remained the bead of the society, a 
worshipper of God and keeper of the 
temple From there, he guided, advised, 
encouraged and brought together (he 
youth of the viPage ; held and organised 
religious services and discourses ; himself nil 
the while communicating with^ Rod noting 
under the instructions of the guru. Before 
the disciple was so deputed, he had Io undergo 
severe training* at the hands of Ramdas and 
prove his worthiness to undertake the impor¬ 
tant charge of the society and the temple. 

RAMDAU’s DISCIPLES 

Ramdas gathered and trained a large num¬ 
ber of disciples of all castes, as earnest and re¬ 
ligious and self-sacrificing as himself. Notices 
of some of these disciples occur in his biography 
written by Mabipaihi. 

Nothing attests the supreme wisdom and 
sympathy of Ramdas than the welcome he ex¬ 
tended to women into his order. Since the days 
when Dnyaodev and Namdev proclaimed the 
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new faitb, the cult of Bhakthi had abtt^cted 
piouB women. The story of Jani^ “ the Lord’s 
pet”—a winsome child of song and true 
devotion—is well-known. Some time after 
came Ganopathra, the courtesan’s daughter of 
Maiigalwedba, whose “conversion” ranks as 
the highest anhievcinent of Maratba Vaishrm- 
vism. Many more, whose names have nob 
been perhaps recorded, shonld have taken up 
the new fuiih and spent their lives in adoration 
and service under the protection and fellowship 
of the saints. Among^the disciples of Bamdas 
the names of two women are banded down 
to us who seemed to have played a worthy part 
in his life and work. 

RAHDiS AND »IVAJI 

Perhaps, there is ho more remarkable episode 
in modern Indian history than the meeting of 
Kamdas and Sivaji the saint and the soldier, 
and the life-long fellowship that ensued 
between them. Ramdas, saint and preacher of 
religion its he was, was yet burning with a 
great patriotism and deep imtiotial and social 
ideals. Dreams of a consolidated faith and 
national independence were in his mind. 
The institutions he was now establishing 
all over the land w'ere doing their work among 
the iniisse.K. The acquisition of •'^ivaji, the 
rising soldier and patriot, was the final step 
in the work of religious and political con¬ 
solidation already began. Sivaji, under 
Ramdas’s guidani^e and association, became the 
Captain of the National forces and the 
defender of the Faith. 

The chronicles are full of the deep love, 
reverence aitd enthusiasm with which Sivaji 
ever sought the counsel and company of 
Ramdas. They disclose eager and frequent 
visits to the saint, journeys w'ith h|m on various 
pilgrimages and constant attendance at his 
devout vigils and discourses, Ramdas taught 
him the sacred mantra and initiated him into 
the Vaishnava religion, and the soldier-disciple 
often exercised himself in contemplation and 
devout exercises. Mabipathi Cells us that, at 
the time of the consecration of Sujjangad, 
Ramdas set his royal disciple to discourse on 
religion, and all the people assembled rejoiced 
saying that Sivaji had become a worthy and 
noble Vaishnava. The episode is remarkable, 


for, in the best days of India, secular work was 
uever thought to unfit a man for religious life 
and service. The influence of Kamd&s on 
Sivaji comprised, however, more than the 
initiation of the latter into the new religion. 
During all the thirty years that the influence 
lasted, Kamdas guided him, advised him, 
taught him, filled him with solace or inspira¬ 
tion ; while there is nothing to countenance the 
idea that the saint bad any share in the purely 
secular or warlike acts of Sivaji, we have no 
doubt that the hero’s patriotism and national 
ideals were greatly kindled and fortified at 
the hands of the saint. A few remarkable 
poems of Ramdiis addressed to Sivaji are pre¬ 
served to US in bis Dasabodh, which show the 
high faith and ideal and the noble mission 
which the saint was constantly teaching and 
inspiring Sivaji to fulfil. 

KAMDA9*B DAILY LIFE 

As in the lives of the other great mystics 
and saints of this age, there was nothing re¬ 
markable or noteworthy in . the daily life of 
Ramdas. It was a life of ascetic simplicity 
spetit for the most part in wanderings, in 
religious expositions, in devout vigils and in 
the service and teaching of others. In the 
morning after the usual puja, he or his dis¬ 
ciples went soliciting alms through the village 
or town where they happened to sidy. The 
grain collected was ground, made into cakes 
and eaten by guru and disciples. Even in 
letter years when the great Sivaji and his peers 
joined him, and offered him lands and mutts 
to stay in, be rejected them all and kept on to 
his wandering and houseless life, ft was not 
till be had become more than sixty years 
old that he consented to stay in the new 
mutt, the Sujjangad, which the gratitude of 
bis royal disciple had erected for him. 

SlVAJl’d DEATH 

Befoft a few years passed, Ramdas’s crowned 
disciple died (1660j. Kamdas who bud long 
shaped, inspired and guided Sivaji’.s deeds 
and whose afteotion for him was great, was 
much grieved at bis death. It is said that the 
noble saint ever after refused to stir out of his 
room (mathi) in the mutt. Greater grief, 
however, was in store for the dying saint. 
Shortly after the lose of bis diaoiple came the 
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invasion of Aurangazib which for a time 
threatened the work of the king and saint 
alike ‘with destmotion. As Ramdas lay in 
bis room in Sajjangad and heard the tramp¬ 
ling of the invading host, his heart was 
greatly perturbed. Calling Sivaji’s son to 
his side, he long taught and exhorted him. 
-'A remarkable epistle which he sent to Sam- 
bbnji has survived to us which sums up the 
two great ideals which Ramdas and bis great 
disciple had tried all their lives to achieve. 

LSar DATS 

The grief-stricken saint did not survive his 
miseries long. In the next year, 1682, 
finding that his death was near, he 
sent for the numerous disciples of his, 
who were working in the various parts 
of the country. They all gathered ; nominat¬ 
ing one of them, Gangadbara byname, to the 
gaddi, Ramdas turned towards the assembled 
disciples, and, in dying accents, reminded 
them of their vows of poverty and self- 
sacrifice, exhorted them to preach and spread 
the cult of Bkakthi and carry on the work of 
religions and social regeneration they bad 
begun. A remarkable episode is told of how 
Ramdas next commissioned his disciples to 
burn him ^ascetic though be was) and not to 
bury biin, fearing lest his Bamadki should 
usurp the worship that ought to be directed to 
God. He breathed bis last on the 9tb day 
of the second fortnight of Magb, Sbaka 1008 
(February 1682). The disciples unwillingly 
gave the body to the fire. The funeral rites 
were celebrated under the order and auspices 
of the king. For many days^people, high 
and low, flocked to Sujjangad to pay 
their condolence to the departed saint. 
The mutt long resounded with chantings of 
God’s name and prayer and worship. 

UAMOAS’U CBAKACTKR 

Ramdas, as might be seen in the fon-going 
sketch, was a strange blend of the old and 
new ideals. Ascetic to the core, full of the 
old-world simplicity and restraint, be also had 
the deep humanity, the overflowing love, and 
the emotional spiritualism of the ney epoch. 
Unlike the other great saints of iiiB own or 
other lands, he contented himself not with 
mere religious work, but added to'it social and 


political activity. In thus combining religious 
and national Ideals, Ramdas stands unique in 
the history of Indian religious reformers and 
saints. His great and fervid patriotism, his 
love of country and religion, his genius for 
organisation and work were virtues which were 
not to be met with even in the purely secular 
heroes of this epoch. 

As a saint, Ramdas was notable for bis 

» ' 

great kindness, charity and libe^l*n)inded- 
ness. He took under bis shelter disciples of 
all castes and degrees—low-born, ordinary 
men, even unlettered afid ignorant oneis; and 
with a genius and kindness of a typical guru 
of men, trained them to love of' God and 
service of fellow-men. Ramdas’s great genitfk 
and practical capacity earned him the name of 
‘ Samartha ’ or * the Able ’ among bis contem¬ 
poraries. At once saint and reformer, poet 
and statesman, prophet and organiser, Ramdas 
is one of the most remarkable characters that 
have appeared in mediseval or modern India. 

KAMOAs’s RELIGION AND WORKS 
The two chief compositions of Ramdas are 
his great work on Religious Philosophy and 
Practice entitled the Dasbodk and a poem 
called Manacheshlok containing admoni¬ 
tion to the mind. The Datbcdk is divide 
into twenty chapters called dabhakaB, each 
daakaka being again sub-divided into ten 
samaaaa or cantoes. The book deals with 
various themes such as Devotion, Jnan, 
Vairagya, the nature of the Atman and the 
Brahm, the forms of Bbakthi, the methods of 
Worship, the Principles of Virtuous Living, the' 
duties of disciples, the Dbarma of kings and 
even the art and attainments of the religious 
preacher. The work throughout bears the 
impress of Ramdks’s great genius and vast 
Sanskrit learning. Rnmdas’s creed is ostensibly 
Vedantic; there are traces of Advaitic thought 
as propounded by Sankara. But more often 
his thoughts lean to Vaisbnavism, the religion 
of the day. In those supreme poems of his, 
dealing with tlfe various forms of Bbakthi, 
the Saguna firahrn, the praise of the Divine 
Rama, he embodies the doctrines of that 
Vaishnava faith which was the rtligion of 
Northern India in this epoch. 
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.^ROM the very outset of the British rule in 
w original intention of the Eng- 

^ liah was not to disturb the faiths or 
t practices of the people of India. Indeed, 
the Regulation of 1793 made it absolutely clear 
when it pr^misjd “ to preserve to them the laws 
of the Shtut^r and the JCoran" and “ to protect 
them in the fr>‘t> Hxerciee of their religion." 

But the difficulty which the English rulers had 
to countenance in the administration of the 
country was when they discovered that the Hindus 
were governed by sacred laws which were in the 
custody of the Brahmins, and the Moslems by the 
sacred letter of the Koran. The former were 
treasured up in a vast collection of sacred writ¬ 
ings and the latter in the Arabic Quaran itself, 
For the maintenance of these two great faiths, 
therefore, and the art, literature and science in 
connection therewith, Warren Hastings founded 
the Muhomedan Madrassah at Calcutta in 1781, 
and Jonatlian Duncan, the Sanskrit College at 
Benares in 1791. Thus under the patronage of the 
Eist India Company the Hindu and Islamic sacred 
learning received a fresh impetus though each has 
had a history of at least forty centuries behind it. 
Natumlly, therefore, ae these two faiths became 
hoary with age the crust of ignorance that 
gradually accumulated on them had become so 
hard that when the Blast India Company took 
possession of Bengal a period of decadence in both 
had already set in. This decline though princi¬ 
pally due to the ignorance of the people of their 
BHceed books and religious ideals could also be 
attributed to tbe apathy of the religious leaders 
of each commutiity. The faiths had absolutely 
lost all spiritual vitality, and what was urgently 
needed at the time was a force from without which 
would rouse tbe moral consciousndss of tbe nation 
and bring them to their senses that a decadence 
had actually taken place. But tbe help could not 
possibly come from tbe East India Company as 
tliey had already maintained a policy of status 
quo in regard to the religious practices of the 
nation under their charge. 

Thus when the spiritual life of the people in 
India was flowing at a low ebb there was started 
H great religious movement in England and 
America more popularly known ae the Weslyan 
movement which indirectly influenced tbe beliefs 
,of the people to a very great extent. Directly 


under the influence of this movement which 
operated on the two countries at an eventful period 
of their history the suuls that came out to India 
in their missionary Zealand fervour were William 
Carey and Henry Martyn. They were remarkable 
men in their own sphere of life for the spark they 
brought with them from England was soon com¬ 
municated to the people with an electric speed. 
There were at first many obstacles thrown on the 
way to William Carey bub he overcame all by 
seeking refuge in non-British territory for carry¬ 
ing on his proselytising work. Martyn paved the 
way of the Christian religion in India by deliver¬ 
ing to the people tbe message of hope. After 
Wilberforce and Grant, Macaulay and Shore bed 
persuaded tbe Eobt India Company to change its 
policy of obstruction to the preaching of the 
gospel. Tbe cases that were instrumental in 
bringing about this change of policy in 1813 were 
besides the pioneer efforts of the two missionaries, 
the reports that systematically reached the English 
ours of the oppression of tbe Gentoos by English¬ 
men, of salutes fired by British soldiers in honour 
of temples of idols, and of the horrors of the 
StiUeSf Thuggee and infanticide. Two other 
Englishmen who gave an active support to the 
encouragement of English education and to the 
spread of the Christian faith in India were David 
Hare and Alexander Duff. Under the patronage 
of the former, education received such a good start 
that in tbe year 1819, the Central Vernacular 
School was established entirely through bis untir¬ 
ing energies; and this was at a time long before 
Lord Macaulay wrote bis omniscient minute 
directiog the course of education in India. 
Alexander Duff, however, was regarded virtually 
as tbe pioneer of true missionary efforts in India. 

Bub tbe figure that illuminated the orb of tbe 
time and inaugurated the new policy of imparting 
education in English was Rajah Ram Mohan Roy. 
The state of things in Bengal at the time his 
philanthropic labours began is thus described in 
one of the volumes of his “ English Works ” ;— 

In the religsoat world there wm much exoilement. 
Tbe ^ak'as or the worsbi|ipera of the goddeei 
and tbe Vaishnavas, mostiy followers of Ctaaitanya, 
were both strong aud now oontending with each otter 
for supremaoy in the land. But however great might te 
the bigotry of the two seots, their general immorality 
and oorraptioQi were simply revolting. 
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Tbo «ooi«l oondicion of the people wax also deplor- 
a>iia. Tae ri^id oaxtO'MyatRro of India, with )ta bl<f;hting 
iaflijeaoe, reigaed to its full rigour. The horrible rite 
ot Suttte and loTaetioile wore the order of the day 
There were indeed many ioxtanoes of true-s’uff/re. 

Bu^ it should not, therefore, bo forgotten that in o great 
mtity iuetanoes the Suttee was tbo viotim ol her greeJy 
relacionx, and in more of rash word* epoken in me flrxt 
fit of gr'ef, and cif the vanity of her kindred who con« 
sidered her ahrinking from the flret re«olre an iiidelibie 
disgraoe. . . , 

As to ed'ieation among the people, of whtt oven the 
Muktslos oould impa^ there was little. What little 
learning there was, was oonfinad to « few Brahmans, and 
it wte in the main a rain and useless learning. Ignor* 
anoe and supurstitioii reigned supreme over the longth 
and breadth of the country. There wae darkness over 
the land, and no man know when it would be dispelled. 

From the above it will be neen that the spiri¬ 
tual nature of Ram Mohan Roy was roused by 
the evils around him, and he felt heavily for the 
fallen condition of hie country. He devoted all 
his energies to the study of the Vedas and the 
Upanishad^, and found in them a purer religion 
th'iu what was practised by his fathers. His next 
step towards truth was his denunciation of idolatry 
and ills attempt to re-establish the Hindu faith 
on a tbeistic basis. From a perusal of iiis 
inouioVable book *' The Precepts of Jesus ” it will 
be clear to echo a casual reader that ho must have 
obtained the inspiration for this new faith from 
the New Testament. Soon after Ram Mohan 
Roy formed an association of a few porson.il 
friends, called Atmiya Sova, which met in his 
house periodicilly for discussion. The muvemei.t 
attraefed some of the leading luminaries of Calcutta 
among whom Dwarkanath Tagore and Prosann 
Kumar Tagore deserve special mention. It was 
with their help mainly that Ram Mohan Roy 
first founded the Brabmo Samaj in India. It 
inaugurated a new era in the history of Indian 
religious thought. It ushered in the dawn of the 
greatest change that has ever passed over the 
Hindu mind. Xt was the first introduction of 
public worship and united prayet*—before un¬ 
known among the Hindus. The first to join the 
movement was Debendranath Tagore who was 
literally inspired with the teachings of the great 
Rajah. Bam Mohan Boy’s was an unique per¬ 
sonality. He exerted an influence not only upon 
Lord William Bentinck and Alexander Dufi' but 
gave an impulse to the best of his countrymen 
which made them ready for the change when it 
came. Perhaps it might be said without fear of 
contradiction that the success of the new reform 
party was due to a Brahmin leading the van. 

The effect of the first contact with the East and 
the Weet through the channel of English education 


WAS indeed startling. The rudiments of Western 
learning backed with a new spirit that the Brahmo 
Samnj had inaugurated threw the people com¬ 
pletely out uf gear. It whs Henry Vivian 
lierozio who came to the rescue of the rationalist 
party, that bad then already come into existence. 
The two movements that claimed many votaries 
from the party are those led by Alexander Duff 
and by the Brahmo Samaj in India. 

But at this time the breeze that was'blowing 
helped to fan the two movements t<f a gi^t extent. 
The new educational policy formulated by 
Macaulay and Lor<l« William Bentinck on the 
linos indicated by Ram Mohan Roy and Alexander 
Duff, was gradually extended to the whole of 
India. The policy, however, became matuie when 
the Uuiversities of India were founded and a 
system of schools and colleges both under private 
and official patronage grew up. Bengal retained 
the leadership during all this time, and her exalted 
position is still due to the fact that she was the 
first to introduce reforms in politics and religion 
in Modem India. 

Keshub Ohunder, on whom the mantle of 
Rajah lUm Mohan Roy fell, practically carried 
the faith of the Brahmos beyond the basis of the 
Vedns and Upanishads. Though caste and the 
Brabminical thread were the first objects of his 
attack yet he entereil upon a career of other 
more bold and uncompromising reforms. He 
funned a party of his own, therefore, seceded from 
the Brahmo 8amaj, and started both in practice 
and creed, whnt he called the New Dispensation. 
This is nothing but straining the principles of 
Brahinoisiu to the farthest limit from which the 
religious and intellectual outlook upon life is as 
clenrer than ever. But perhaps the most 6triki.ig^ 
fact in his whole career was bis advocacy of the 
Brahmo Marriage Act, in wbicb’the contracting 
parties had to declare that they were not Hindus. 
A reaction has since come upon the Brahmo 
feeling in that it has I'eceded from the extreme 
position ; and though the latter-day Brahmos do 
not observe caste, they would still like to be 
designated as Hindus. 

The Brahmo Sauiaj in India formed the 
nucleus of an intellectual and leligious advancement 
for the people»of Bengal, Ind^ the movement 
in Bengal, though purely started with the object 
of forming a religious life for the people, had 
much to do with the growth of politics, literature 
and art. During the first few years of the move¬ 
ment as the people began to break through the 
orthodox Hindu faith their ideu and tendenoiefl 
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receded more and more from the popular ideals 
until most of them were thoroughly denationalised. 
This, however, did not continue long and the spirit 
died down to a great extent with the revival of the 
Bengali literature. The pioneers who helped to 
rouse national instinct were lawarn Chandra 
Vidyasagara, Michael Madhu Sudan Dutt, Akhoy 
Kumar Dutt, Peary Chand Mittra, Bankim Chandra 
Obatterjee, Dinoboiidhu Mittra, Cbandranath 
Bose and !^abin Chandra Sen. But the cause that 
received a fres'R impetus in our own days is due to 
the remarkable talents of Sir Rabindra Nath 
Tngore, the greatest living pnet and writer in India 
of the present day. Some of the members of his 
family have devoted themselves completely to the 
cultivation of art and music in Bengal, and it 
might be said without fear of contradiction that 
the artistic impulse of the people has for its 
mainspring religion on the one hand, and tlie 
national movement on the other. One other 
direct good which the Brahmo Samaj has brought 
in its train is the education of women <ipnd the 
improvement of their status. Even a casual on¬ 
looker of Bengal will not fail to notice that the 
Brahmo Samaj has turned out to-day some of the 
noblest spechnens of educated womanhood whoso 
influence is being daily and hourly felt in almost 
every walk of life—in and out of Bengal. 
Education, higher education in a woman has now 
become the chief factor of her usefulness in 
society. 

One other movement which made a sufficient 
footing iu our soil is the Theosophicel Society 
founded by Oi>l Oleott :iiir) Madame Blavatsky. 
The religious and S'xd.d ^v^yio'■s rendered by thorn 
form some of the l.itidiiiHrks uf the nineteenth 
, cUntury. But the work though prematurely, left 
by then', i> n--'* ntfi-iod on with consummate 
ability bv .Mr*" Annie R'-sant whoso persomility is 
in some wn,'s tvuu moiv Kb-iking (hau that of her 
distinguished predcessois. The doctrine of 
universal brotherhood is the keynote of the whole 
movement and through the untiring exertions 
of Mrs. Besant hearts in different climes and 
regions irrespective of the csete, creed or sect, 
have been harmoniously blended together. 

The account of the religious changes in Bengal 
will be incomplete if we do not deni briefly with 
the founder of the new Yedantisro, Sri Ramkrishna 
P.iramahamsa. With a saintly vision in him be 
saw the need of reforming SUnduism and strove 
to do it by seeking recourse to the highest pbiloso- 
pio teaching that is contained in the religion of the 
VpanUhad*. By this he did not denounce idolatry 
and caste, but only allegorised their meaning. 


Though illiteracy wnthis born asset, his tenchings 
were remarkable in the sense that they werp lit 
up with the practical wisdom of the highest order. 
Perhaps he would have himself remained in compa¬ 
rative oblivion if it had not been for the very great 
influence he exerted on Swami Vivekanaiid, who 
carried hie master’s voice far and near eloquently 
thfnugh the medium of a foreign tongue, His 
education was purely western in its origin and 
inception, but his thoughts were absolutely 
oriental from start to finish. The new Vednntist 
movement has a closer reseniblancc to Noo-P)aton- 
ism as there is the same allegorising and the same 
reliance on the abstruse principles of philosophy to 
solve the hard problems of practical life. The 
personality of Vivekanaiid was perhaps the 
greatest ssset to his teaching. The moveo ent 
carried on by hiukapai't from advancing the cause 
of religion on a new Vedantie basis among the 
people has unduubtidly helped to bring on a spirit 
of patriotism in them as will be seen from the 
many organised philNiitbropic activities that have 
already been stnite<l in modem Heiigal under its 
direct auspices in a-hich young men emulate each 
other in their zeal for doing unstinted service to 
humanity. 

The movement which has gained a considerable 
footing in Punjab is that of the Ar)a Samaj 
starteil under the distinguished auspices of its 
founder Swami Dayanand. At the time when the 
movement made its headway into the Province 
caste and idolatry had a less firm hold tiy>ori the 
people. The non existence of these Tic^rs has 
contributed much to the vigour and nctivitv of the 
movement. Dayanand though born in Kathia¬ 
war had practically no following till he came to 
Punjab. The view he held of the Hindu religion 
was peculiar. His position was in many respects 
that of a Protestant llefortner. He accepted and 
rejected what ho pleased of the Hindu sacred 
books and put his own interpretation upon them ; 
bis hlea of the Vfda$ was that they are eternal 
and that they have been given just in their present 
form to this world and other worlds in their long 
passages from formation to destruction. Professor 
Msxmuller in his “ Biographicul E^RayB ” thus 
speaks of the creed be professed :—" To him not 
only WHS everything contained in the Vedns perfect 
truth, but he went a step further, and by the most 
incredible intei pretations succeeded in persuading 
himself and othei-s that everything worth knowing, 
even the most recent inventions uf modern 
Science, were alluded to in the Vedas, steam- 
engines, railways and steam boats, all were shown 
to have been known, at least in their germs, to the 
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facts of the Vedag, for Vgda, be argued, means 
diriee knowledge and how could anything have 
been hid from that ?" Thus with this strange 
interpretation before them the followers of Daya- 
nand were able to engage in modern social and 
educational activities, because by doing so they 
were only bringing back tbeir own national past. 
The insecure intellectual foundation of Diyanand's 
creed could not stand the light of criticism in 
Bengal though people there have still the highest 
regard for his personality It is no doubt signifi¬ 
cant that the Bmhmo Samaj rejects along with the 
Aryas, the later accretions of Hinduism, but the 
Brahmo Bamaj still indignantly refuses to accept 
the infallibility of the *'edag themselves. But 
while this has considerably weakened their hold on 
the popular mind, the Aryas having a clear-cut 
creed have managed to captivate the hearts of 
people in the north of India. It will, however, 
be interesting to note that in the matters of 
marriage, re-marriage of widows and female 
education, a progreaaive policy has been adopted 
by.the Arya Samaj. 

The religious reform movement in the Bombay 
Presidency though started late has not been of so 
marked a character as tbo.se that sprang up in 
Bengal and in Punjab. This is because the 
movement owes its inception to liberal social ideals. 
The religious movement in Western India, has 
from the first taken a social trend. The leadership 
of the movement can fairly be attributed to the 
late JiAtice U. G. Ranade • who founded the 
Prarthana Somaj in Bombay for forwarding 
various non-sectarian social activities. The direct 
outcome of these are the Students' Brotherhood, 
and the Seva Sadan Sisterhood, and perhaps we 
shall not be very wide of the mark if we include in 
them the Depressed Classes Mission also. Among 
the living forces that still carry on the work of 
the Prarthana Somaj with undiminished zeal and 
energy is Sir Ohandavarkar who hns already 
endeared himself to the people by his selfless 
devotion to its cause. 

The movement to make nationalism a religion 
and to trust to its impnlses for creating self- 
sacrifice and devotion both in social and 
political spheres of a man’s life was first started in 
Poona under the distinguished auspices of the late 
Honorable Mr.G. K. Gokhale. It was represent¬ 
ed by the Fergusson College and the Servants of 
India Society. Never before modern thought 
and education were brought in so effective a way, 
into the organism of Indian society as it is now 
4one through the agency of these two grea^ 


institutions. They are living forces of Indian 
nationalism that work their way slowly and 
steadily through the inner microcosm in order 
to elevate man irrespective of the religion he 
professes, to a perfect sphere of life. 

In the south of India there baa been no 
religious stirring for the whole of the last and the 
present century duo mainly to the fact that the 
foroes of Islam and those of Christianity have 
been weak and disorganised in tboi'; region from 
the very beginning. Caste and a number of 
gorgeous ceremonials and elaborate rituals still 
hold a away over the jifbople whose emotional and 
sensuous side of nature is, indeed, very strong. 
Though the movement of Swami Yivekanand 
during the modern times has gained some footing 
there yet the majority of people who are more 
advanced in their thoughts and ideas have found 
a temporary palliative in the work and teaching 
of the Theosophtcal Society at Adyar. It does not 
appear, therefoi’e, that orthodox Hinduism which 
has foMid a resting place in the south has any 
chance in the near future of being fiouted. 

The advent of the British in India has worked 
out miracles in the short space of a century or so. 
The moral force of education on western lines 
introdured in India through the philanthropic 
eflbrts of David Hare, Henry Derozio, William 
Carey and Thomas Babington Macaulay has ftiwed 
into the veins of the people with the richnesa and 
majesty of a mountain torrent. Lrearning is not 
now confined to any particular class, nor is 
education confined to Sanskrit, Arabic or 
Persian. Every one who has time and inclination 
can sip through the wealth of past and the present 
stores of knowledge. The influence of t^e 
Brahmins and the MvilaJa is no longer felt in * 
society as it used to be in theo past; and free 
organised eflbrts to countenance all sorts of 
evils and to advance the well-being of society are 
now possible throughout the length and breadth 
of the country. The powers that were in the 
han'ls of the makers of our Society are now 
gradtially shifting into those of men turned up by 
the Universities. The old state of stagnation in 
Hindu and Moslem society in India is gone ; but 
it may safely be asserted that under the civilising 
influences of British rale in India the millennium 
is still to come to which we shall all look for our 
eternal inspiration, guidance and life. 
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THE CARE OF THE EYES 

BY 

MAJOR KIRPATRICK, LM.S. 


N£ of the common cauees of defective vUion 
in India is achronic inflammation of the con* 
iuctiyicalled Qranular Ophthalmia trachoma 
wnich renders the membrane unfit to per¬ 
form its functions ' so that the cornea loses its 
transparency. This diseSbe is a most serious one 
and if not properly treated will often destroy the 
sight completely. The disease is met with in 
most places where dirt, ignorance and general bad 
hygienic conditions prevail. The public can help 
in the control of the disease by lemembering that 
it is infectious and will spread through a household 
if no steps be taken to guard against the discharge 
from the eyes of the patient reaching the eyes of 
others. 

A common source of infection in this country is 
the paste used by ladies to enhance the beauty of 
their eyes. Once an infected finger has been 
dipped in the paste it becomes a danger to all 
others using it. Again, an ointment for sore 
eyes may be used by more than one person; if 
one of these be infected by trachoma the ointment 
mlfbe infectious to ail others seeking a cure for a 
milder complaint. 

Another common cause of blindness, which is 
due to the rays of light being obstructed in their 
passage to the retina is cataract. This, as you 
are all aware, is a very common condition in thie 
country and there must be few of us who have 
mot had some experience of it amongst the more 
elderly members of our families. The disease is 
due to change taking place in the lens which 
cause a loss of transparency in it. In course of 
time the lens may berome completely opaque so 
that nearly all the light is reflected from it instead 
of passing through, and it appears grey or white 
in consequence. The only part of the lens which 
is visible is that part exposed by the aperture in 
iris which is called the pupil. Oonsequently 
when the lens becomes opaque the pupil 
changes from black to grey or v^bite. Cataract 
generally occurs in elderly people but may 
be seen in young persons as the result of 
injury or other oauses. The opaque lens lies in 
the way of the light rays like a screen and blocks 
their path. If this screen is removed and the 
retina and optic nerve retain their powers vision 
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will then be restored. It should be realised, 
however, that the function of the lens is to aid in 
focusing the rays of light and, if it is removed, 
its place must Im taken by a lens of glass. The 
artificial lens is, of course, worn in a spectacle 
frame. The opei-ation for the removal of this 
cataractous screen from the pupil is one of extreme 
antiquity and was well known to Arabian 
physicians some thousands of years ago and still 
survives practically unchanged in this country 
amongst itinerant so-called cataract eurers. Thie 
form of operation only aims at displacing the 
opaque lens from the pupil so that the light may 
again pass the lens itself being pushed out of the 
way downward and backwards into the jellylike 
vitreous. The purposo of the operation would be 
completely achieved were it not for the fact that 
in the large majority of cases the lens is not 
tolerated in its new position. The eye is an 
exceedingly delicate organ and it resents this 
variation from the normal. The result is that in 
three out of four patients so operated upon, the 
newly regained sight does not last for as long as 
six months. The modem operation for senile 
cataract aim at the complete removal* of the 
cataractous lens, the eyeball being laid open for 
the purpose and this is found to be highly 
succeesFul, so much so that out of every 100 
patients operated upon for cataract 96 or 
97 will i-egain useful sight in most well- 
equipped eye hospitals. Although cataract is 
in many ways such a simple disease and 
the results of its treatment, when properly 
conducted, are so satisfactory yet people should 
understand that its diagnosis is not always so 
very simpls end many persons think they have 
cataract when they have not, or the disease may 
be complicated by more serious conditions in 
their case. The importance of this lies in the 
fact that there are forms of cataract in which the 
patient is likely to recover his sight more fully 
after operation if he first becomes completely 
blind. A person knowing thie and falsely believ¬ 
ing that bis gradual loss of sight is due to the 
so-called ripening of the cataract from which be 
thinks he-is suffering will sometimes allow him¬ 
self to become completely blind before seeking 
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advice. It is a very ead but fairly common ex¬ 
perience of an ophthalmic surgeon for such a 
patieht to appear before him expecting to be 
speedily reliev^ of his blindness and to have to 
tell him that his case is hopeless. What makes it 
all the more pitiable as the knowledge that, if 
advice had been sought earlier, the sight could in 
most cases have been saved. The public must 
often wonder at the hatred the medical profession 
bear to quacks and possibly they often consider 
it is due to jealousy. A small experience of the 
amount of misery caused by blindness or the pain 
and hopelessness of a cancer, which have outgrown 
the possibility of cure whilst the patient has been 
treating bis symptoms with a variety of well 
advertised cures, is quite sufficient to account for 
such detestation. 

Conditions of modern life involve a considerable 
strain on the eyes of educated people. This is 
due to the necessity of obtaining a clear image of 
near objects in reading and writing and the 
consequent strain thrown upon the focusing 
apparatus of the eye. 

A sharp image of a distant object is formed on 
the retina of a normal eye when this apparatus is 
in a condition of absolute rest, but it must at 
onoe be brought into use if anything nearer to the 
eye than six yards is looked at, and the closer the 
object is to the face the greater must the effort of 
focusing be. 

In fact the eyes afford the clearest indications 
of changes in the general health just as a 
barome& gives indications of the weather. This 
b very little realised by the public as it is 
exceedingly common for people to attribute 
headaches to billious causes, in ignorance of the 
fact that the headache b due to a faulty condition 
of their eyes which is made apparent by the 
temporary upset of the general health. When 
these faulty conditions of the eyes are present the 
first thing to do b to remedy the faulty focusing 
by suitable glasses which will form sharp images 
of distant objects on the retina without any expen¬ 
diture of energy on the part of the eye muscles. 
Then particubr care should be paid to the circum¬ 
stances under which work is carried out. No 
object should be brought nearer to the face than 
the length of'the forearm. Stooping over a desk 
whilst writing should be avoided and attention 
should be paid to proper lighting. It is impossible 
to lay too much stress on the importance of a 
proper ** working diatance” as itris called, and I 
should advise every one of my audience to notice 
the distance at which he ordinarily holds his book 
Of writing and check it by seeing if it is nearer to 


hb eye than the length of his forearm. It b no 
exaggeration to say that nine headaches out of ten 
are due to an upset of focusing conditions and can 
be nearly always remedied by the wearing of suit¬ 
able spectacles. Infinite harm may be done to the 
sight by neglecting Nature’s remonstrances and 
continuing to strain the eyes. 

In Heme of the remote up-country parts the 
application of irritant drugs and substances to 
the eyes is in high repute as a method of treat¬ 
ing unconsciousness and deliriuoS. Hardly a 
week passes hut some unfortunate appears, in 
the out-patient departgient of the Government 
Ophthalmic Hospital, blind for life as the result 
of such treatment. It b difficult to conceive 
any reason for this practice but b possibly based 
on the idea that the medicines are being applied 
directly to the brain. This is, however, quite 
erroneous as medicines placed on any part of the 
head would be closer to tbs brain then those 
placed on the front of the eye. No doubt 
the wise person who has destroyed the eyes would 
point out that the survival of the patient proved 
the efficacy of his treatment, but thia argument 
can hardly be considered logical, though it would 
very likely be convincing to the friends of their 
victims. In sickness when a patient lies uncon¬ 
scious, specbl care should ala’ays be paid to his 
eyes both to prevent such dangerous practices and 
because, when very ill, he often lies with his e} es 
half closed so that the front of the eye becomes 
dried up and soon ulcerates. The eyes should 
therefore be constantly cleaned and a little 
vaseline or castor oil put in them to prevent 
drying. 

A very common cause of blindne^s all the 
world over is that which results from an in¬ 
flammation of the eyes coming on a few days 
after birth. The infant’s eyesdiscbiirge a quantity 
of matter which frequently glues the ejelids to¬ 
gether and is ret^ned in the eyes. If this 
disease is allowed to go untreated and the matter 
allowed to collect, the eyes will very likely 
be destroyed. All mothers and midwives 
should know^this and take measures to prevent 
such disease. 

People sometimes injure their sight by looking 
at the sun directly. The rays falling on the most 
sensitive and Slelicate part of the rotina cause 
changes in it which lead to great impairment of 
vision. This loss of sight is permanent and with¬ 
out remedy. Such cases are commonly met with 
after eclipses of the sun when people watch the 
eclipse with the naked eye instead of looking 
through a smoked glass. I am aware tha^ looking 
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at the Buo at midday forms part of the relipous 
ritual of some people and have met with cases of 
blindness resulting from it but 1 think I am 
right in saying that the true ritual is not to look 
at the sun directly but through the partly closed 
fingers. 

A common cause of blindness in the Madras 
Presidency is a disease which attacks the retina 
in early life and shows itself first of alt by in¬ 
ability to^ee^t night time. After the lapse of 
some years it usually ends in complete blindness. 
The disease is a disease of degeneration and 
chiefly shows itself in thte offspring of parents 
who are close blood relations. As you are well 
awa^e, it is a very common custom in the Madras 
Presidency for a man to marry his maternal 
uncle’s daughter or his sister’s daughter. I think 
it is generally accepted that, provided that 
parents are healthy and their fathers and mothers 
before them have been healthy, the produce of 
such a union may be quite of the normal standard 
or even above it but if it be carried on for more 
than a generation degeneration in the stock is 


likely to take place and if continued for generation 
after generation then degeneration is certain. 
This eye dise^ is one of the marks of degenera¬ 
tion and it is impossible to impress too strongly 
on the Indian public the inevitable degeneration 
of the race which must follow on this custom. 

I hope you will understand from what 1 have 
said in my lecture that though our eyes are 
wonderful and delicate organs it is not so very 
difficult to take care of them. It is largely a 
matter of common sense and cleanliness. When¬ 
ever a person has a discharge from the eyes, that 
discharge is likely to produce the disease in 
the eye of another person if it gains access to 
it. The discharge is usually carried and convey¬ 
ed by cloths and fingers and if these are kept 
clean the disease will not spread. Nature soon 
draws our attention to any misuse of the eyes by 
causing headaches and mild inflammations. If 
these bints are disregarded then loss of sight 
follows but in that case we have only ourselves to 
blame.— Pa'per prepared for the St. John Ambu¬ 
lance Association Lecture, Madras. 


RELATIVITY OF PROPERTY IN INDIA 

BY 

PROF. RADHAKAMAL MOOKERJEE, M.A., P.R.S. 


I H' e have much pleasxire in announcing to our readers that by special arrangsments with the autbor toe are 
able to publish from this issue onwards a series of valuable contributions on Indian Economics from the pen 
of Professor Eadhakamal Mookerjee, M,A., Premchand hoychand Scholctr, Lecturer on Sociology of the 
, Oklcutta University and author of “ Ths Foundations of Indian tconomics.” These papers formed the 
subject matter of a course of special lectures delivered recently before the Punjab University. Ed, 


^ HE whole edifice of economic life is based on 
n the foundation of property as a socisl 

institution. There arerem&rkabledifferences 

iu idetm about private property in the west 
and the east which are responsible for a striking 
dissimilarity of economic institutions. The difler- 
unces in conceptions of private property are due 
not.merely to a dilferent economic environment 
but also to a difl'erent race psycl^ology. Indian 
Economics works within the limits set by the 
characteristic institution of property in India and 
the social ideas it implies here. It is true that 
some of our governing ideas relating to property 
are being greatly modified on account of the con¬ 
tact with western industrialism. The decisions of 
the Courts also faciUtate the transformation of 


ideas. But we have to analyse the nature of the 
change and find out whether such ti'ansformatiou 
of ideas relating to private property will be best 
conducive to our economic progress in the lines 
of the past. It is well known that law follows 
at a respectful distance behind economic forces 
and conditions. Law adapts itself to them. But 
it has not seldom been in India that law fails to 
intorpret tendencies correctly and brings about 
conditions that might hinder economic progress. 
Thus good law may be bad economics. 

Indian economics will tell us what property is 
in India, why it is and what it ought to be. It 
is then for law to follow up its teachings. 

The Roman doctrine of private property seems 
still to hold the field throughout the world. The 
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Roman jurists Inid down that property belongs to 
him who has first seised it. The assertion of the 
right* of occupation involves a theory of force 
which can easily be explained by the facts on the 
development of Roman life. Private property 
was considered to be a part of the law of nature. 
Private property was a natural right. But what 
was Nature ? Does Nature imply the reign of 
the natural law, of brute force which operates in 
the physical and animal world ? Or, does Nature 
mean the condition of perfection ? 

The latter meaning could not be accepted, for . 
the philosophers of antiquity regarded slavery as 
a natural institution and private property in 
slaves a natural right. This was utterly repugnant 
to the democratic ideas of the time. Nor could 
the theory of occupation be accepted without 
modification, for seizure implies coercion not 
justice. Locke argued that when a man first 
occupies the soil he mixes up his own labour with 
it. Thus the land belongs to him for be has a 
natural right to the fruits of his own labour. 
Thus the pure and simple Roman theory of force 
was given a colouring of justice and equity 
by the philosophers of the I7tb and 18(h centu¬ 
ries. In France Camus emphasised the element 
of prescription as a content of private property. 
This intrMuces a moral element into what other¬ 
wise would be a creature of force. The principle 
of seizure may be anti-social but prescription is 
conservative, if not constructive. The limits and 
extent'of prescriptive right may have been 
determined by convention and may have appeared 
subsequent to law, but the principle itself is prior, 
being among the foundations of law, 

Turgot in bis luminous essay on the limite of 
proprietary rights especially as vested in corpora¬ 
tions was the first to enunciate boldly the 
principle that the interests of the common weal 
must be acknowledged as paramount and therefore 
as a source of certain restrictions or limitations on 
ezolueive possession and enjoyment of property 
in large masses, specially as these may be employed 
to the detriment of the State and be a source of 
political risks. It is unfortunate that amongst 
Western economists and jurists Turgot’s anticipa¬ 
tions have not received the cloee study and 
examination which they deserve. 

Western theories of private property fron Locke 
to Spencer are all defective bjscause of their 
exaggerated emphasis on the individual element 
and their neglect of the social. It is for this 
reason that we find thinkers df all ages in Europe 
from Fhaleai of the ancient timoe to Bakunin and 


Kropotkin protesting against the iojustioe of 
private property. 

And America at the present day, is witnessing 
a revolution of the old ideas of private property. 
This has been found chiefly in connection with the 
problem of irrigation. The English common Jaw 
.conception of private property is a product 
of conditions where there is an abundance, 
even a super-abundanoe of water and where 
private interest could be safely depended upon to 
give the best results. But in the aridStnd lemi-arid 
regions of America, neither occupation nor labour 
is deemed to give an equitable title to the river 
or the adjacent riparian lands. The code Cf 
private property that is now in process of 
evolution in America reetiicts individual rights 
and empbasiees social interests. In India 
where by irrigation works or otherwise 
the Government makes waste and unoccupied 
lands fertile and productive, it is at liberty (and 
it exercises the power sometimes) to give to the 
cultivators whom it establishes there a mere 
occupancy right instead of full ownership. This 
is what has been done, for instance, in the 
Obenab and Jamrao Colonies, in the Punjab and 
Sind* 

In Now Zealand where immense private hold¬ 
ings checked social progress there size had been 
restricted, lo Ireland the agrarian problem 
became so acute and private proprietary lights of 
the landowners became so detrimental to agricul¬ 
tural progress that the form of property right 
bad to be altered. 

Throughout the West the socialistic demands 
for the modification of private property rights 
have become imperative, and socialistic legislation 
has become the rule rather than the exoeptioB4 
TJie municipal ownership of gasworks, water¬ 
works and street car lines as well &s the public 
ownership of railways and waterways also indi¬ 
cate the same dissatisfaction with private property 
Throughout the West the accumulation of enor¬ 
mous fortunes has become economically and poli¬ 
tically dangerouR, and has affected art, religion 
and culture. There is a growing opinion that 
private property sligbte should be greatly modi¬ 
fied in order to secure social stability and the full 
development of^demooratio virtues. Bequest has 
been greatly limited. The development of pro¬ 
gressive inheritance taxes and more especially of 
ooUateralinheritanoehasbeen remarkable in recent 
times. Jn the United States the rate of taxation 
reached 16 per cent, in England and 20 and 26 

* CbaUley^'AdBiDiiteative FroUsea of todla.” 
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per oent. in some of the States of Switzerland and 
Australia. Professor Ely bhs expressed the com¬ 
mon feeling for inheritance taxation thus ; “ All 
inheritances of every sort should be taxed, provid¬ 
ed the share of an heir exceeds a certain amount. 
The State or the local political unit—as town nr 
city—must be recognis^ as co-heirs entitled to 
sh^e in all inheritances. A man is made what he 
is by family or town or the local political circle 
which surrounds him, and by the state in which 
he lives,«nd*ll have claims which ought to be re¬ 
cognised. Toxation of inheritance is the means 
whereby this ciaim of t^e state and town may 
secure recognition." 

The idea of property as a true and genuine 
trust is developing and this operates in the direc¬ 
tion of the diffuaion of wealth. Prof, Seligman 
writes: What phrases are more common to¬ 

day than the obligation of wealth—the public 
trusteeship of wealth? How long will it be before 
we tread the same path that has been opened up 
in the fiscal domain, where voluntary contribu¬ 
tions have become transmuted into compulsory 
payments and where the moral duty is now 
converted into a legal obligation T’ 

There is every reason to think that the develop¬ 
ment of private property rights has now been 
arrested in the West at the point where it has be¬ 
come perilous to social stability and social pro¬ 
gress, The Roman law with its exaggerated 
emphasis on private proprietary rights has done 
inc^culable harm and in spite of the encourage¬ 
ment to individual initiative and private enterprise 
has proved a meance to the stability of democratic 
government, peace and general well-being. 

In India we find from very early times a sense 
of individ ual property in land and at the same 
time, associated with it, a sense of a certain right 
in others to have a share of the produce. The 
laws of Manu justify private property on the 
same way as Locke has done. The land belongs 
to him who has first cleared the jungle and 
killed the deer of the forest. But the land cannot 
be enjoyed alone by the first settler. When the 
crop is reaped, the King or the chief or the 
headman and the villagers get their traditional 
shares of the produce. The lands are separately 
cultivated, but there is a sense fit ownership by 
the whole tribe, arising from co-operation, how¬ 
ever indirect, in the work of settlement. It is 
the same idea that the local political unit (which 
in our agricultural communities is called the 
tribe) is a oo-proprietor and oo-heir entitled to a 
share in all i^eritanoee which has, as we have 


already indicated, recently received empahasis in 
the West in the 'dUcussions about inheritance 
taxation. Prof. Bluntschli proposes that tne pro¬ 
perty acquired by taxation of inheritance by the 
local political units should be used as fund to pro¬ 
mote the interasts of the property-less classes, also 
that it should be used to reward persons who have 
distinguished themselves in science or in art, or 
who have rendered especially valuable service to 
the poorer classes of society. In the village 
communities iu India, the land, though 
distributed in parcels for separate enjoy¬ 
ment amongst the members of the triW, 
belongs in theory to the tribe: because 
it is the tribe working collectively that cleared 
the jungle, formed the settlement and created the 
property and because the individual can cultivate 
end enjoy the plot of land on account of the 
economic, social and political benedts be gets from 
the tribe. Thus no member can postulate indivi¬ 
dual proprietorship. From tho earliest times the 
power to alienate land, which on theory belongs 
to the tribe or village was limited by the power 
of the tribe or village to prohibit it absolutely, 
thdh to prohibit certain forms of alienation or to 
impose restrictions as to the purposes for which 
alienation might be effected, or when these pur¬ 
poses were satisfied to limit the choice of alienees 
to members of ^e tribe who would have the first 
rigbfito take up the alienation, in other words had 
the right to pre-empt.* It is also characteristic 
that institutions like the Darmsala or a shrine or 
the common-room of the village for the benefit of 
the property-less and the intellectual classes 
respectively are supported from theconmion funds 
of the village, or from property endowed on their 
behalf by the whole body of proprietors, in the 
West it is only about inheritance taxes that the 
idea of communication has been emphasised. In 
India the interests of the property-less and in¬ 
tellectual classes have a sort of first claim on all 
earnings from the use of capital or the holding of 
land which might lead to cumulative profits or un¬ 
earned increments. 

The sense of private property iu India was 
indeed always governed by the sense of a certain 
right in the local political unit or social. 
This can easily be understood if we investigate 
into the chief forms of tenure in our typical agri¬ 
cultural communities. 

Any intelligible account of land tenures must 
proceed by the genetic method, t.c., it must deal 

* Bills’ Law of Pre-emptioB. 
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primarily with origin and development there¬ 
from.^ From thie point of view villages may be 
divided into those.— 

(1) in which ancestral shares were recognized 
and utilized from their foundation ; 

(2) in which this was not the case, but tho 
user and occupation of land was distributed and 
determined from the first in other ways. 

To clear the ground it may be promiaod that in 
early times (which may roughly be taken to mean 
those prior to our rule) ideas of propiietary right 
as an exclusive and general right of dealing with 
material objects attached themselves not so mimh 
to the land or soil as such, but rather to the pro¬ 
ducts of land, including in that term not merely 
agricultural produce, but dues, services and 
such like exacted from or rendered by actual 
cultivators. 

The two classes of villages detailed above res¬ 
pectively point back dii'ectty to the sources of the 
two main streams of ideas, the gradual fusion of 
which has resulted in the modern conceptions of 
property in land current in this and in other 
countries. They are (a) politick! authority or 
social domination in various grades and shapds ; 
(6) the actual occupation of land by the self- 
cultivating clansman. 

As regards (a), poRtical authority had tended 
to become proprietary connection with land by a 
process of attrition or degradation through the 
stages of feudal superior, seignor or overlord 
(Sirdar), assignee of land revenue (Jagfrdar), far¬ 
mer of the State revenue (Ijaradar) and such like. 
Id each successive stage the actual personal 
connection of the above classes of persons with 
the management of land and the control of its 
cultivation became closer and more intimate than 
could be that of the Raja, political ruler, or tribal 
chief of a more or less wide tract of country, 
although as a rule they would not themselves 
actually drive the plough. As the political power 
of such a chief or of his descendants became more 
and more curtailed by conquest or by a process of 
fission set up by the necessity of providing ap¬ 
panages (Ouzara) for the younger scions of the 
family, in so far did political connection with land 
give place to a closer and nearer personal and 
proprietary connection coupled, of course, with a 
concomitant restriction of the area concerned. 

It seems to be a reasonable conclusion that in 
the case of villages in which proprietary status 
resulted, in the manner sketched %bove, from the 
gradual degradation and curtailment of political 
authority, or io^e case of those whose founders 
belonged to imbued with aristocratic tradi¬ 


tions of political status and Functions, ancestral 
shares would be recognized and followed in the 
original distribution of land among the original 
founders. In such'cases the inchoate ownership 
of land would imply the enjoyment of dues, 
services sod feudal privileges; perhaps also of 
some vestiges of political power over and 
above the mure right to appropriate a cer¬ 
tain share of sgricultural produce. On the 
other hand, cultivation was perhaps more 
of a burden and a responsibiliVy Vhan a 
privilege ; while failure to develop the area of the 
village and to bring it,under cultivation would 
involve expulsion by the ruler or his local deputy 
or else the forcible introduction of outsiders who 
were capable and industrious. Distribution of the 
area in shares would clearly enable a family of 
non-cultivating landlords of this class to meet 
such responsibility more easily, and would also 
tend to prevent friction and trouble in the collec¬ 
tion of produce, and in the enjoyment of dues, 
services, etc. It is the same history of land settle¬ 
ment and demarcation of rights that is to be found 
in the occupation c( Gaul and adjacent provinces 
by the Gothic and other tribes from the north 
after the break-down of the Roman empire. 

On the other hand, where the founders or 
original settlers were a group of more or less 
closely related kinsmen of a comparatively low 
social status who actually tilled the soil them¬ 
selves (halbah), each family appropriating the pro- 
duse of its own labour, the neceesity for a distri¬ 
bution of area on a definite system of shares 
would not arise, at least in the earlier stages of 
the life of the village Land would be plentiful 
in most cases, and the main object would be for 
each family to break up and cultivate as much of^ 
the area round the young settlement as its re¬ 
sources would allow. As development proceeded 
and the group grew in size, the need for a more 
regular and definite method of assigning land for 
the use of the various households might arise. 

Enquiries made into the history of a considerable 
number of villages throughout Northern India 
in the qiain tend to confirm the theoiy sketched 
above as to its chief features. Up to a com¬ 
paratively recent period the Rajput clans with 
their aristocratic and political traditions regarded 
the work of tilllige as one entirely beneath their 
social status, to be left to Jats, Samis, Aroins and 
others of lower rank. The idea is of course now 
rapidly disappearing, but is by no means even 
yet extinct. It is among Rajputs that those 
villages are principally found which were 
originally held on a system of anceetral shares 
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and which may properly be called Pattidari 
villages. They were in the great majority of 
cases foanded by an individual. After bis death 
his sons or grandsons proceeded to divide a con¬ 
siderable portion of the village area among them¬ 
selves on ancestral shares, the remainder being 
kept joint or Shamilat. The area assigned to 
e‘'cb sharer was sometimes in a compact block and 
sometimes in scattered plots on the Kurabandi 
or Dberibandi system, to be noticed below. Each 
sharer lnd*his descendants were at liberty to 
bring under cultivation so much of the joint 
(Shamilat) waste as their means allowed and to 
add it to the severalty plot or plots assigned to 
him or bis predecessor on partition. The result 
of this process and of other incidental causes, 
such as transfers and jkbandonments, was to 
sooner or later introduce and foster discrepancy 
between the area of lands actually held on 
severalty and the ancestral shares. The more or 
less definite application of these lb the Shamilat 
appears, however, to have been preserved ; but 
what the practical results of this application 
were it is difficult to see, as the Shamilat area 
which each sharer could appropriate for 
cultivation by his tenants does not appear 
to have been definitely limited by his share. 
However this may be, the application was .suffi¬ 
ciently definite at the time of the British 
Settlement to cause Shamilat lands in Pattidari 
villages to be recorded, generally as owned jointly 
on ancestral shares, while lands held in severalty 
were treated ns owned b} the holder without 
reference to his nnoestral sliare. The above was 
the normal type of development in the case of 
Rajput Pattidari villages; but there were of 
^ourse cases of more or less wide divergence from 
it. The early definite partition on shares appears 
to have beenwihsent in some cases. For instance, 
villages are settled without definite partition, each 
family appropriating land for cultivation accord¬ 
ing to its means and ability. «It was only in the 
course of the first Regular Settlement that it was 
definitely partitioned according to ancestral 
shares. The case illustrates the Rajput instinc¬ 
tive tendency to preserve the recognition of 
ancestral shares, even when cultivation has been 
in severalty and in temporary disregard of' those 
shares. In other cases a Pattidari tenure appears 
to have overlaid and displaced a true Bhaiachara 
tenure (dealt with below) in consequence of the 
forcible assumption of proprietary status by 
Rajput interlopers or by the development of such a 
status from that of jagirdar or i jaradar. This aspect 
of the matter will be more fully noticed below. 


The pure Bhaiachara (class II in paragraph 1) 
is the tenure par ezcsllence of the self-cpltiva* 
ting Jat clans. Enquiry tends clearly to show that 
generally the ori^nal settlers or founders of a vil¬ 
lage, to which this class of tenure applies, formed 
a group of families more or less closely connected 
by blood or intermarriage. Often, but by no 
means always, the families were of the same clan, 
In the earlier stages of the settlement each house¬ 
hold appears to have occupied and brought under 
the plough so much of the waste area surrounding 
the infant village as its means allowed. The 
common expression in the records is taraddnd 
hash istatdat apni. As population increased and 
the advantageously situated lands near the village 
site became more fully occupied, the initial stage 
of promiscaou.s occupation appears in many cases 
though by no means in all, to have been followed 
by a re-organizatiou which took the shape of a 
redistribution of the occupied and cultivated area 
among the original settlers or their descendants 
on a definite system, the nature of which was 
somewhat as follows ;—The area to be distributed 
was divided into large blocks (bars), each charac¬ 
terized throughout by general similarity of situa¬ 
tion, quality, etc. They, perhaps, corresponded 
roughly to the soil classes framed for purposes of 
partition under our modern procedure. Ijots, 
variously known as dbaris or kuras, were then 
formed, each consisting of non-contiguous plots 
selected out of the diffierent bars so as to render 
the lots so far as possible all generally •equal in 
regard to quality of soil and situation, etc. A lot 
would be assigned to each cultivating household, 
or more commonly subdivided by the same princi¬ 
ples into plough holdings, one or more of which 
would be assigned to one or more households to be 
held by them in inchoate proprietary right. The 
size of a lot would not necessarily be uniform, but 
would depend on the number and cultivating 
strength of the households to which it was intend¬ 
ed to be assigned on the plough distribution. 
The care with which the otiginal distiibution was 
made is appai'ent from the generally scattered 
character of the existing proprietary holdings, 
and from the fact that at the lost settlement a 
distribution of revenue at a uniform rate on area 
without reference to soil distinctions was found 
possible in a large number of villages.* 

Before the English rule, individual property 
in land, in the sense in which this is at present 
understood, was unknown. Each village held the 

* Vide Mr. P T. Fagar's iatevaating note on lapd 
tenure! in (be Punjab. 
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area surrounding ite homestead, the dividing 
bouiularies being harldy defined, Land was 
plentiful, cultivators were scarce, almost any 
body was welcome to break up as much as he 
could cultivate, nnd the owner who induced a 
tenant to settle and bear a share of the burden of 
the revenue conferred a benefit on the community 
at large. 

The distinction between the members of the 
proprietary body and mere tenants holding from 
them was of course carefully preserved, the latter 
having no voice in the management of the village, 
and making formal acknowledgments of their 
subordinate tenure: but so far as actual burdens 
were concerned there was practically no distinc* 
tion between the chmees. 

The land was carefully divided according to 
quality so that each should have his fair share, 
and the same rule was observed when a new¬ 
comer was admitted to cultivate. The long 
dividing lines at right angles to the contours 
of the country which mark oflf the valuable rice 
land into minute plots and the inferior snndy 
soil into long narrow strips including a portion 
of each degree of quality, and the scattered 
nature of each man’s holding, still show how 
carefully ibis was done. The revenue was then 
distributed equally over ploughs, or over culti¬ 
vated are. 18 . The ancestral shares of each house¬ 
hold of the land-owning community were care¬ 
fully observed) and regtilated the interest of each 
in the common lands and the adjustment of the 
minor village accounts ; but the ai-ea of land held 
by each cultivating possession varied with the 
ability to cultivate rather than with its rateable 
share in the village. 

The redistribution of land in the Russian mir 
which is only the continuity of traditions of 
pastoral and even nomadic life fslls far short, in 
the organisation of agricultural efficiency, of the 
equitable distribution of plots of land which the 
instinctive capacity for group-action of the Indian 
people has established. The peiiodicnl re¬ 
distribution of land is also to be found among 
certain tribes in the fastnesses of India, but this 
crude type of tribal communalism has been 
superseded by a more complex type of agri¬ 
cultural organisation on a communal basis 
which satisfies the interest.s of individual efficiency 
as well as those of collective wellj^being. Western 
writers are always apt to confound group commu¬ 
nalism based on conscious co-ordination of'indivi- 
dual and groiip action wjth tribal coromuDalifm 


based on gregarious instincts and biological neces¬ 
sities. In India the social oi^nisation in our 
village communities which has advanced much 
beyond the tribal-stage but has also wisely oon- 
served the value of eueh social and group ins¬ 
tincts, has been misinterpreted by western thinkers 
from Maine to Baden-Powell. Groupaotion 
has in the Indian economic and social organisation 
developed from instinctive plane in the streea of 
biological adjustment to a conscious co-operation 
for realising ideal ends through sool^ necessities. 
It does not represent an archaic and obsolete type 
of social life, as western'* thinkers have misinter¬ 
preted it. It represents a transitional form of 
communal life which will organise the social 
instinctr it has inherited from tribal oommunalism 
into ethical ideals in adaptation to the growing 
complexities of social and economic life. 


HARVEST IN FLANDERS. 

BY LOUISE DRISCOLL. 


In Flanders' fields the crosses stand— 
Strange harvest for a fertile land I 
Where once the wheat and barley grew, 
With scarlet poppies running through. 


This year the poppies bloom to greet 
Not oats nor barley nor white wheat, 
But only crosses, row by row, 

Where stalwart reapers used to go. 

Id Flanders' fields no women sing. 

As once they sang, at harvesting; 

No men now come with scythes to mow 
The little crosses, row by row. 

The poppies wonder why the men 
And woipcQ do uot come again I 


In Flanders, at the wind's footfall. 

The oroases do not bend at all. 

As wheat and barley used to do 
Whenever wind went running through. 

The poppies wonder when they see 
The crosses stand so rigidly 1 

O God, to whom all men must bring 
What they have done for reckoning, 

At harvest-time what byre or bin 
Have you to put these crosses in f 
What word for men who marched to sow 
Not wheat, but crosses, row by row t 

{From the ''If. 7. Tim*") 
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THE HISTORY OF BENGALI LITERATURE 

-BY MR. HARI PADA GHOSAL, M.A. 


CHAPTER HI. 

BENGALI LITERATURE IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

ROM the sixteenth century onward Bengali 
lit^rat^re begins to assume a more definite 
shape. This is one of the fruitful periods in 
our literary history. Variety and multipli¬ 
city are its special characftristics. The volume is 
BO large that we are astonished to see it. Must of 
the writiugs centre i6und Sri Chaitanya. In 
religion as well ns in literature, bis infiuence was 
m.irked. Baisbnavism leceived an impetus at 
his hands. Once more Hinduism became a living 
thing and the whole of Bengal was overflowed 
with the chorio songs of Kirtan. The literature 
that followed in bis wake was indeed marvellous. 
Thus the Htei-ature of the I6th century falls into 
two important branches, the first being that under 
(!) the influence of Chaitanya and (11) the second 
being the strictly popular branch. 

I. Literature under Sri Chaitanya :—Sri 
Chaitanya was born in a learned f.amily of 
Nuddia in the year 1485 a.s., where his father 
Jagganath Missra had come to study from 
Srihattya (Modern Sylet). His ancestral borne 
was at Jajpur in Orissa. After finishing bis 
study, Jagganatb married Sacbi Devi who bore 
eight daughters and two sons, all of the former 
having died in their infancy. Biswarup, the 
elder brother of Chaitanya, was learned in the 
Shastras and became an ascetic at the early age of 
^xteen. Jagganatb, disgusted with bis son, 
became averse to learning and kept his youngest 
son at home. Without the salutary and restrain¬ 
ing force of education, Chaitanya became very 
naughty and oppressed the people who came to 
bathe in the Ganges. In course of time he grew 
so wild and mischievous that the parents were 
compelled to put the boy to school. He tasted 
the sweet fruits of Sanskrit lore and became 
engrossed in study. He contested and defeated 
many learned men of reputation by bis keen 
intelligence, vast learning and g^t acumen in 
logic. Thus by the time he reached the age of 
twenty, his fame of learning spread throughout 
the whole of Bengal. He travelled as far as the 
Padma in Eastern Bengal. He went to Gya 
whm the flower of his superhuman love of God 
first bloomed. He beoame disconsolate and lived 


in perfect uneasiness of mind until 1609 when he 
adopted the life of a Sanyasin. 

Chaitanya was regarded by hislolloweis as an 
incarnation of Sri Krishna. These wrote a good 
many books in praise of their God. There are 
many extant writings by Jib Goswami, Sanatan 
Qoswami and others. The age of Chaitanya was 
the happiest penad in the history of Bengal. The 
people were enjoying pesice and prosperity under 
Uusan Shah, a great patron of Bengali literature. 
Before Chaitanya all the writings in Bengali were 
fragmentary but from his time books began to be 
written by his numerous Baishnavite followers 
whose object was to preach the religion of their 
master among the people. They presented in 
clear homely language the lessons of their master. 
It was only through the followers of Baisbnavism 
under the new cult of Chaitanya that Bengali 
literature was bom. It was only through their 
medium that our literature improved. 

The various poets of-^ood many fragmentary 
songs perpetuating the mystical union of Krishna 
with Radlm, were, except Vidyapoti and Chandi- 
das, contemporaries of Chaitanya. Their number 
has not been definitely settled. About one 
hundred and seventy names are known; a good 
many are still lying in obscurity. When the 
names of all the poets will be disinterred from 
the graves of oblivion by scholars, they will, 
indeed, be a valuable possession. 

Of the Lyrists of the age of Chaitanya, Govind 
Das was the most famous. He was boro in 
Si'ikhandu about 15.37 A .D. and died in 1612. Jnan 
Das was born in 15.30 in the village of Kandara 
in the district of Burdwan. Then follow a host 
of others all of whom were contemporaneous with 
Chaitanya. All these poets occupy a position lower 
than Vidyapoti and Chandidas, and many of them, 
such as Govind Das, Joan Dos, Balaram Das, 
Banshibadan, and Basu Ghosh were good poets. 
In Vidyapoti and Chandidss we see nothing bat 
love, but in Govind Das and others, we see a new 
element i.e., Bhakti. This Bhakti attenuates the 
force of love. There is sensitiveness and anger 
which is provoked when the object of love proves 
refractory and not easily obtaiuable. Ijove pre- 
supposes equality of status. Bhakti is self-sur* 
render and self-immolation at the altar of a 
powerful being. This literature is principally a 
litexature of love in its various aspects, !l%i« 
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^motion is red'hot with the ardour nnd eagerness 
of the soul. Love in these poets is not a com¬ 
modity to be bought and sold at the desire of the 
parties. The principal thing in this love is sacri¬ 
fice and abnegation. 

The stream which had its origin in the mighty 
heart of Joydev, Bengal’s primeval songster, and 
flowed through Vidyapoti and Chandidas-'-sweet 
chanters in the House Beautiful—widened in Sri 
Ohaitanya and a host of his followers in the 
sixteenth century. 

This hymn of love sung by melodious poets 
through all ages is the national characteristic of the 
Bengalees. From the earliest days In the infancy 
of our literature to the present time, the emotion 
of love continues in an unbroken chain through 
the chosen sons of the Bengali muse. Other 
nations are famous for Drama—a minute investi¬ 
gation into the human nature of the searching eye 
of a dissecting literary anatomist, or for the epic 
—the sublime and exalted narration of heroic 
achievement of great national heroes. But the 
Bengali nation has learnt to weep. The series of 
national disasters and misfortunes inflicted fiom 
time to time wei e the causes of this peculiarity in 
the national sentimeat. The enervating in¬ 
fluence of the climate rendered the people weak, 
and unable as they were to offer an obstinate 
remstance to the successive inroads of foreign 
invaders, the only alternative left to their 
aggrieved heart, was the outburst of their emo¬ 
tions, elothed in the living symbols of charming 
lyrics. The well of their heart overflowed ifi tears 
which found expression in sweet lyrics which 
appeal to the heart, by the truth and genuineness 
of their nature. 

Another important section in the literature of 
this period is biography which is the glorification 
of the actions of paiiiculsr heroes. The art of 
writing the lives of men api^rs later in the 
literature of a country as the deification of human 
personages comes later in the morals of a people. 
Before Chaitanya biographies of great men fell 
into the back-ground and none attempted to write 
them. The attention of ell writers was drawn 
to the works of translation and religion. So long 
were they bewitched by the bupernatural 
powers of the gods whose actions captivated their 
imagination and hence they disdained to write of 
the puny man. But the high moral sentiment of 
Ohaitanya elevated bis common human nature 
into the divine, and made bis life a poem—the 
life of a god. He showed b; example bow man 
may live in the life of a god and tread the path of 
virtue, and bow the individual aaoending out of 


his limits, may rise into a Catholic existence.” 
Chaitanya's life and character gave a model for 
imitation and his numerous followers tried to 
immortalise him by drawing life-like pictures of 
their great mastir. 

Of the writers of “ notes ” or memoranda, 
Oovind Das occupies a prominent position. His 
** karoha ” gives a graphic description of only two 
years of Chaitanya’s life—the period be spent in 
company with him. Truth and simplicity are the 
two characteristics of the appreciaSor/ notes of 
this humble admirer. Govind Das was an inhabi¬ 
tant of the village of Ksnchannsger in Burdwan. 
Being reproached by his wife be left home in 
1508, a year before Ohaitanya became an ascetic. 
A little inter in the same year Govind was, at the 
very first sight of Ohaitanya, attracted by the 
rnagnetisDi of bis personal charm. His hairs stood 
on end. His limbs began to shiver. His clothes 
became wet with sweat. He was washed 
in tears of love. He soon engaged himself 
to the services of Chaitanya. In his notM 
Govind gives a detailed desci iption of his master’s 
travels in Orissa and in the Deccan. In all his 
wanderings from place to place, Govind was 
present and took down in hi.<i notes all be saw on 
the way. 

The work of this poetic Boswell is a book 
rather than mere headings. It is a beautiful 
description of various things in a wide scale, a 
coherent and neatly woven story of an important 
period of Cbaitanyn's life, the literary value of 
which cannot be over-estiirinted. Oovind Das 
had a peculiar faculty for making details interest¬ 
ing. The mass of details be piles up automatically 
arrange themselves. The reader seldom feels that 
he is wading through a heap of dry and uninttt- 
esting materials 'Jbe notes hear an unmistax-* 
able trace of the author’s great. industry and 
application. There is to serious omission, no 
missing link, no overlapping. The whole fabric 
grows little by li^.tle and stands before us in all 
its finished symmetry and impMiigress. Me 
can only recommend enthusiastic lovers of our 
literature to the study of these notes and we are 
sure they will rise up enlightened and edified from^ 
their perusal. The character of OhBitanya''ib 
above all the most charming. The humble 
admirer has gi^en a faithful picture of that g re at 
man without any exaggeration. The language is 
simple ; the manner of telling what the poet 
wishes to a'ly, is indeed clear. Commonplaoe 
objects have ^come bright and beautiful by the 
poet’s skilful handling of facts. In describing 
pature the poet ^bowe the eaope power. Se hod 
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an eye to see beauty and truth. His charming 
description of the Nilgiri hills is very ' beautiful. 
Besides truth and simplicity there is another 
quality which is of sterling worth in him. He 
placed Ohaitanya on a high pedestal above all 
sectarian bias and prejudice. Ohaitanya's 
followers in later times narrowed down the wide 
limit of his universal love and brotherhood by 
their constant quarrels with other sects. Obaitan- 
ya’s clear soul was free from this taint in his 
cbaracten Govind took a note of what he saw 
and what be felt in his master’s company. Any 
other person would have been swayed by persona¬ 
lity and reverence into exaggeration. But Govind 
is a strictly faithful narrator. Here and there is a 
streak of light: here and there is a play of fancy. 
But he never outstrips the bounds of exactitude 
into the alluring realm of fancy so as to distort 
truth. 

Next we come to deal with Cbaitanya Bhagvat 
of Brindaban Das who was born in 1507 at 
Nuddia and died at the great age of eighty-two 
in 1589. This long life was passed in piety The 
date of his famous book is variously fixed between 
1535 and 1575 A. D. but most probably in 1535. 
Sectarian bins is clearly visible in him. He 
sometimes showers contempt and hatred on those 
who do not belong to the religion of the Baishnavns. 
But the bitterness of his remarks will be lessened, 
8 nd«tbus to some extent justified by th^ diie 
onslaught on his own sect by others. The book 
itself is not free from some of the defects of Uis 
oomposilion but it may be ranked as one of the 
principal historical works in Bengal. We tJ<ay 
glean out a few facts concerning the social, 
political, and religious history of Bengal and 
behind all this has been drawn a picture of 
, Cbaitanya, which a reverent peruser recognises 
while groping through the t^rs of love and 
reverence. T^ie book is in three parts of which 
the first consists of fifteen chapters, the second 
twenty-six, and the third eight pnly. Besides, he 
wrote many songs. 

We shall dismiss this section with a short 
review of two other important books. The 
Obaitanyamangal of Laobmandas was composed in 
1537 when the author was only a boy of fourteen. 
It is almost impossible to take the truth from the 
dross of fables. The book is a nsedley of stories 
of supernatural beings and the bright figure of 
Ohaitenya sometimes comes out conspicuous and 
becomes prominent but after a short existence like 
that of the lightning, disappears and loses itself 
in the obud of obeourity. ^e author is taken 
Up with a&d abuorM i& itoriw and fabiM of 


beings of a superior order' and his work would 
have been wanting in human interest hud he not 
brought to our view the personality of Cbaitanya 
from time to time. It seems Lachmandas did 
not know that self-reverence, self-knowledge and 
self-control are golden virtues which, when 
achieved, raise a human being up into an elemen¬ 
tal sphere of ethereal denizens of a world unknown 
and unseen by the naked eye. The historical 
value of Lachman Das’s book is little indeed but 
it has a quality which has embalmed it for more 
than three-hundred and fifty years. One who is 
disgusted in searching in vain for historical 
materials from the book may be rewarded by wild 
dowers of poetry-strewn up and down throughout 
the book. 

The last of the book under- review is Cbaitanya- 
Charitamrita by Kristodas Kaviraj who was most 
probably born in 1517 A. D. in the village of 
Jhamatgram in Burdwan. His father Bhagirath 
maintained his family with the scanty income of 
medical profession. At the age of six when 
Kristodas lost his father, his younger brother 
was only four yeai-s old. The mother soon 
followed the father to the grave and the two 
brothers were brought up under the care of their 
aunt. Kristodas learnt to read and write and 
acquired some knowledge of Sanskrit, From the 
beginning he slighted the pleasures of the world 
and led the life of an ascetic. He did not marry 
at ail. In a dream he was directed to goto 
Brindaban whither he repaired begging all the 
way through. Here he was requested by *some of 
the brothers of his order to relate the later life of 
Ohaitanya. Thus at the age of eighty when he 
lost his eyesight, his fingers were trembling, and 
his body feeble and infirm, he took upon himself 
this task which he did nob hope at all to finish 
before his death which was fast approaching. 
After nine long years ’ labour be brought the 
great book to a successful close in 1606. This 
monumentel work of Kristodas sheds its bright 
lustre through the darkness of time. After the 
Karcha ” of Govind Das, Cbaitanya Charitamrita 
is the most reliable and authentic narration of the 
life of Ohaitanya, but in point of deep learning, 
mature thought and judgment it occupies the 
first place among all other books of its kind. 
Reminiscences of vast Imrning, apt definition 
and analysis of love in its higher aspect, the art 
of carefully restraining the writer’s overflow— 
all these open new vistas of pious association, 
Kristodas leads the reader’s mind to wander 
through all the realms of nature and art; he 
brin^ bis stores of knowledge and learning to 
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beex upon the life aiuf work of the great preacher 
with an unbounded store of ideas drawn from 
multifarious sources. The book consists of 12,051 
v e rs e s. The language is not refined. Living in 
Brindaban for a long time, Kristo Das speaks in 
a foreign tongue. His language is a curious 
mixture—Bengali, Sanskrit, and the dialect of 
Brindaban are its ingredients. But here and 
there we come across patches of pure Bengali like 
oases in the midst of the desert. These trivial 
faults and defects are nothing. Above all, this 
language is the best vehicle for convejing the 
author’s mature thought. 

A good book resembles a good action and an 
author likes to see his book loved by all. Tlie 
book having been finished, Kristo Das thought bis 
duty done. Being advised by his friends, he sent 
the manuscript to Bengal for publication, but it 
was stolen on the way at Banbishupur. Kristodns 
could not bear the heavy burden of grief. He 
wrote the book with his heart’s blood ; it was the 
beat production of bis mature age—a thing which 
bis pious heart and reverent soul bad dedicated to 
the service of the object of his life-long devotion. 
And though the book was subsequently recovered, 
his heart broke at the news of its loss and he died 
in despair. 

11. Thi popular hranch :—The popular branch 
of the sixteenth century literature mainly consists 
of the stories of Ohandi and Manss. Songs were 
oomposed and books were written in honour of 
these goddesses. The popular fancy delighted 
in the stories of gods and goddesses who influenced 
the actions of men, showering benedietiens and gifts 
on their favourites and hampering those who were 
unyielding and uncompromising in their conduct. 
It is indeed gratifying to see that our poets used to 
keep up the ^me of religion by holding their ideals 
to their contemporaries. They gave them ideal 
sketches of characters of the Hindu household. 
The greatest among these poets gathered materials 
from bis less powerful predecessors and contem¬ 
poraries, and with the genius of a poet, 
touched the mass of matters and made them 
living and speaking oi-ganisms. His magical 
wand enliven^ the dead symbols. The u:£Uon 
harp was made vocal by the divine music of hU 
song. 

The foremost poet after Kirtibas and before 
Kasidas and Bharatohandra is Mukundnram 
Ohakrabutty of Damunya in Burdwan. His date 
was about 1530 or 1640 A.D. Tbe oppression of 
Mahmud Serif whose figure the poet has drawn 
with an inky outline, compelled this poor child of 
iba muse to leave hie native village with his 


family and come to Arab in Midhapore. There 
he was engaged as a tutor to the boys of tbe Baj 
family of Baghunatb Boy and wrote his great 
work. But this patriotic poet could not wipe out 
from his memory the bMUtiful picture of his 
" Sweet Auburn.” 

At the very outset of the Chaodikabys the 
poet describes as a sort of preamble the gods such 
as Ganesb, Lakshmi, Chaitanya, Bam and others 
and then he gives an account of the creation of 
the world, the marringe of Haimabkutti and the 
birth of Qnanopoti and Kartikeya. And to spread 
the worship of tbe goddess Bittgubau on earth 
there have been related two long stories of 
Ralketu and Srimant. We do not know the 
sources of these but we feel it certain that the 
great poet built bis mighty edifice on the scatter¬ 
ed fragments of flemting popular tales. 

One day Nilambar, son of indra, came to the 
sage Lomasb and asked why be did not build a 
cottage in order to shelter himself from the 
weather. To this the sage replied with great 
indifference that life is short and it would pass 
away very soon. On being aaked how long he 
would live, be said that bis death would ensue 
when alt the hairs of his body would fall off, and 
that one hair would last as long as the reign of an 
Indra (covering thousands of years). This 
philosophic indifference convinces us fully of the 
futility of man's useless ouueavour to make, tbe 
beet use of his lifts’s span. Being informed that 
the only Ood who ^vns immortal was Sbib, Nilam¬ 
bar began to worship Him. But that God was 
displeased with him u.s he caused hint to Him by 
the unpleasant presence of a worm in the flowers 
and He cursed him to descend to the earth. Thus 
Nilambar is Kalketuand bia wife Cbaya is Fuilara 
on earth. From the very b^inning of bis eartbl^ 
career, Ralketu was n hunter, robust and muscular 
in arms. At the age of eleven he married 
Fuilara. Opt'ressed by him all the animals of the 
forest betook themerives to the protection of tbe 
goddess Ohandi who oouifurted them with the 
assurance of safety from Ralketu. Ralketu 
wandered in vain in tbe forest and did not get 
food one day. While returning empty-handed 
Ralketu found on his way an iguat.a which hd 
pierced with his shafts and taught it home. 
Fuilara who was very sad indeed borrowed some 
rice and came back. On tbe other hand the 
iguana metamorphosed into a beautiful young 
woman, stood at the door and spoke. On being 
questioned who she was and why she had coma 
there, this woman said that she had quarrelled 
with her sistM- (co-wife) and bad deoidid to liv# 
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there. Fallare apprehending her etaj tried to 
oonvioee her that she must return to her 
husband at any rate and be a faithful wife. But 
this human form of the goddess Chandi could uot 
be prevailed upon to return by all sorts of nioial 
lectures of Fullara who now threatened her with 
poverty and starvation. Bat the goddess persisted 
and eaid that her husband bad brought her iheie 
and that she would find them in with ways and 
means and remove their distress, Kalketu w.-xs 
surprised befond measure to see such a woman of 
uncommon beauty in his humble cottage, and he 
requested her to go home but in vain. When all 
persuasions came to nought, be levelled his shaft nt 
this strange woman hut the arrow sti uck to Ins 
hands and did not move. FuUar.a cnitie to his 
help but finding herself powerless she was at a 
loss. She presented them with a ring which 
Fullara would nut allow her husband to take. 
Then the goddess was moved to give them seven 
pitchers of gold and was asked to cnrry oi'.e for 
their sake. This she did. Kalketu’s simple 
■nature doubted the truthfulness of the goddess. 
Afterwards he was ordered by Cbandi to clear the 
forests of Quzemt and found an empire there. 
Kulketu the hunter has been drawn with a 
brighter colour than Kalketu the king. Being 
defeat* d by the king of Kalinga, Kulketu took 
refuge ui his bed-chamber at the instance of his 
wife, lleing directed in a dream by Chaiidi, the 
king Ot Kalinga released Kalketu and re-estab¬ 
lished him on the throne of Guzerat. One day 
after this, Kalketu and Fullara disappeared all 
on a sudden as Nilambar and Chaya, shuffling oil' 
their mortal coil at the expiration of their 
tenible curse. 

In this story we have left the story of Bhaiu 
Datta who was a living picture of chicanery. 
His cunningness has become proverbial. 
He was a monstrous combination of pedantry, 
selfiahness, hypocrisy and cunning. He lived 
near Guzerat. His poverty Jed him to practihe 
upon the simple dealers of the market. He wag 
ambitiuus enough to aspire for the office of the 
minister of Kalketu. The king did not give his 
consent to his proposal. Bhare railed at Mm 
and the king’s attendants beat him »iid 
drove him. Bharu left the place cursing the 
king all the while. It was Bhaiu who instigated 
the king of Kalinga to a battle with Kalketu 
whom he called the hnnter-king and when peace 
wae eetablished between the the two kings, Bbaiu 
was disgraced and he was driven to the other aide 
of the Ganges, where he began to earn his livelihood 
by ^adopting his foroMr wt of eunniim and dooait. 


THE 8T0BT OF 8BIMANTA 

Dhanapoti was a merchant of TJjnin. Once 
while he was flying his pigeons, one of them* took 
shelter in the folds of the clothes of Khullana a 
sister of his wife Labara. Her smiling coun¬ 
tenance and coquettish glance left a deep im¬ 
pression upon his mind and he thought of secretly 
marrying her. With this intention he proposed 
t.) his wife rather in a jocular and unselfish mood 
th.it if she permitted, he would relieve her of the 
burden of sole management of household duties 
by taking Khullana to wife. Lahura was a tool 
in the hands of this crafty man and she gave her 
consent to the proposed matrimony. By the 
order of the king Dhanapoti had to go to Gour 
leaving Khullana in the care of his first wife who 
in compliance with her husband’s requests* 
bestowed her utmost attention on her. But this 
love between the two sisters was too much for a 
maidservant to bear and she tried in various 
ways to poison Lahara’s heart. At length a 
letter forged in Dhanapoti’s name wag shown to 
Khullana. The letter bore some uf (he strictest 
injiinctiong as to the mode of life she wus to lead. 
Khullana bad not the slightest faith in the 
authenticity of the letter and she declared it to 
be false. But this could not satisfy Lahara who 
belaboured her end drove her. Thus Khullana 
had to tend the sheep, wear a coarse cloth, and 
lie in a dirty place of the bouse. One day she 
lost a sheep in the forest and did not return home 
for fear of Lahara who thinking of her Jiusband's 
charge was very sad. The next day when 
Khullana came back, she began to love her as 
formerely. When Dhaookoti who bad so long 
given hers< If to dissipation in Qour, came home, 
Khullana related her troubles in her husband’s 
absence. His heart was harrowed with sorrow 
and anger but he said nothing to Lahara. 

One day while the castemen of Dhanapoti 
assembled in his house on the occasion of his 
father’s cremation ceremony, they questioned the 
chastity of Khullana who being a young beautiful 
girl, wandered alone in the forests. She proved 
her chasity to their satisfaction as she success¬ 
fully came out uf several ordeals which placed her 
character above suspicion. This saved her 
husband from a severe social ostiacism. Shortly 
after this incident Dhanapoti set out for Ceylon 
with seven vessels, six of which weie lost in the 
way. The poet has given beautiful descrip¬ 
tion of the sea. The waves were high and 
among the waves there was a garden of lilies 
extending far and wide. On one of these 
full-Dlewn UUm stood a yery beantiful figure of * 
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woman who was devouring an elephant and 
Dhanapoti was amaxed to see bow the slender 
and delicate stem of the lily conld sustain their 
heavy weight. None but the merchant could see 
this splendid spectacle. However, when he 
reached Oeylon, he was most favourably received 
by the king of that place. Dhanapoti related all 
he had seen. He took a most solemn oath that 
if he failed to show the king that wonderful sight, 
he would be imprisoned but if he succeeded he 
would share half of the King's dominions. 
Faiflng to fulfill his promise. Dhanapoti was 
thrown into the prison for life. The goddess 
Obandi appeared to him in a djream and said that 
he would be released. But this the merchant 
refused to do, for he would worship none but the 
god Mahesh, 

In the absence of Dhanapoti in Oeylon 
Kbnllana gave birth to a child who was named 
Srimanta. Srimanta grew up to be a fine boy. 
He wae naughty and mischievous. But he mastered 
Hagh, Bbaravi, and other beet books in the 
Sanskrit language. One day while be was 
ai^oing with his preceptor who could not satisfy 
him, Srimanta sneered at him. The preceptor 
fiew into a rage and reviled him in the most 
objectionable manner. The uncharitable and 
uncalled for reflections on his mother’s character 
awoke in him a strong resolution of going 1o 
Oeylon in search of his father. All the tearful 
entreaties of the mother could not presuade him 
to flinch from bis determination and he started 
for Oeylon with seven boats like those of bis 
father. He saw the same spectacle, related it to 
the king and bound himself in promise in the 
same manner as did his father. The king would 
give half his dominion as well as a daughter to 
him provided that be would take him to the garden 
of lilies and show what be had related, otherwise 
his head would be lopped off. Srimanta failed, 
and was taken to be beheaded. Before the 
critical moment, he said his last prayers invokings 
the goddess Cbandi who was mov^ to pity and 
took Srimanta in her lap. Her ghastly attendants 
drove away the king’s men. Peace was made; 
the king saw the garden of lilies; Srimanta 
and bis father met; and Suebila, daught> 
er of the king, was married to Srimanta. 
The father and the son left Oeylon in spite of 
Suebila’s many requests. Dhanapoti got back 
his boats. Srimanta showed the king of his own 
oouotry the wonderful woman tta the garden of 
lilies among the waves and mairied his daughter. 
(d due time they returned to* heaven and the 
Ifpnhip of Obaodi was eitabUshod on earth, 


l^bikankan is perhaps the greatest of the 
ancient poets of Bengal. In poetic gift, learning 
and imaginative power he was unsurpassed. In 
fact, Bharat Cbander falls below this great poet 
whom he followed as bis model in composing his 
Annada-Mangal. Bharat Ohunder imitated the 
rolling verses of Kabikankan. In Bharat Ohunder 
love has been carried almost to the vanishing 
point of its intogrity, bnt there is not the 
slightest indication of the extravagant^ of love in 
Kabikankan. n < 

The characters of Kabikankan are stamped with 
his own seal. They are many but they have 
drawn in different colours. They are refined and 
tasteful. They bespeak their author’s spirit and 
beautiful soul. He himself was poor and has 
shown his gi-eatest skill in painting vividly the 
poverty of Fullara. Konetbelees is his power 
shown in describing the evil nature and villany of 
Bharu Datta. In humour he is not less capable. 
We may glean out some historioal facts from his 
poetry. He has given a good description of 
many cities and villages through which Dhanapoti 
passed in the oouree of his voyage to Oeylofi. 
But there was a confusion in the poet’s mind as 
to the identity of Slnhal with Lanka as we call it. 
But that does not mar the poetic effect. He 
branded the Portugese as a bad people on account 
of tbeir exceseive oppression and aggressive 
policy. 

The poet invented some new metres. Though 
all of hia metres do not strictly conform to the 
laws of Bengali prosody, yet they are very scarce 
and few and far between. Some of the characters 
though beautifully drawn are not strictly 
natural, Sometimes tbeir manners are a little 
extravagant and peculiar. Though the poet’s 
composition is sweet and in some places saturatsif 
with emotional fervour, still it is not always 
simple and clear like that of Kirtibas from 
beginning to end. His stories have no central 
point. The events, run wildly and loosely without 
any special care for systematic arrangement and 
without an eye to weaving these different facts 
into a beautiful net-work of the highest workman¬ 
ship. Mukundaram was a first-rate poet but his 
pictures are not elevated to that sphere of idealism 
which distinguished poets like Shakespeare. That 
is due to the different social conditions and politi¬ 
cal environments of these poets. The sweetswan 
of Avon was a gay bird singing amidst nniversal 
awakening and youthfnl nationalistie movements 
** preluding those melodious bursts that fill tha 
spacious times of great Elisabeth wiUi sonnda 
that eobe ftiU/* Ths oan was very difiarent witb 
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Mukundaram. The melancholy sinrit of Mukun- 
daram soared high in an obscure region where the 
star of hope was beginning to sink to the lowest 
horizon without the Ie;^t prospect of rising again. 
The greatness of Mukundaram lies in drawing a 
faithful domeetic picture, Kbullana and Lnhura 
stand unsurpassed in the minute performance of 
the daily round of domestic duties which distin¬ 
guish Bengalee women from the women of any 
other nation. 

Kabifankkn Ohandi is a mirror of the Bengali 
society of by-gone days. It has been preserving 
the national life with •its wholesome influence, 
E. B. Oowell very aptly says in the introduction to 
the English translation of the book : “ Our author 
is the Orabbe among Indian poets and his work 
thus occupies a place which is entirely bis own. 
In fact, Bengal was to our poet what Scotland 
was to Sir Walter Scott; be drew a direct inspira¬ 
tion from the village life which he so loved to 
remember.” Mukundaram's Chandi is full of 
provincialisms. There are some Sanskrit words 
not in uee in Bengali. There are also some words 
which are used in Western Bengal and in Hindi. 
As this great work abounds in contemporary 
society-pictures and valuable historical allusions, 
it holds up to our view sweet pictures of true 
conjugal love, of the greatness of virtue, truth 
and chastity, and supplies materials necessary for 
the^ up-building and formation of national 
character. Another peculiarity of Mukundaiam’s 
skill is an harmonious combination of mysticism 
with realism and this is why his Chandi occupies, 
along with the Bamaysna and the Mababbarat, 
the foremost nlace amons our Donular literature. 


The argument of his poem is Harsgouri but in 
his hands they are not too fine and dainty for 
" human nature's daily food ”—for the * wear 
and tear of life. He, unlike Kalidasa, ‘‘unspbered” 
the twin deities from the airy region of the 
lofty Himalayas. He clipped their wings and 
made them walk the earth. He circumscribed 
their environments to the bumble leaf-thatched 
cot of the poor hunter. The limitation that be 
put to their ethereal nature is their human 
element which has eliminated the otherwise 
insuperable barrier of tbeir divine essence. This 
is the secret of bis popularity and permanence. 

We shall finish this period with a very short 
account of three other poets of lesser importance. 
They are Khelaram, Matrk Oanguli and Sitaram 
Das. Ever since Ramai Pandit the class of poems 
called Dbarmamangul of which he was the first 
and foremost exponent, flowed in a narrow 
stream and showed themselves from time to time. 
These Dbarmamangul poems were first composed in 
honour of Buddhist kings and saints, but in course 
of time with the disappearance of Buddhism and 
revival of Hinduism, they became Hinduised in 
the hands of the Brahmans but a faint echo of the 
fastTanisfaing faith is audible to the most sensi¬ 
tive and scrutinising ear of a modern critic. 
EbeIoram,Mai)ikand Sitaram wrote tbeir Dbarma- 
manguls in 1527, 1547 and 1597 A. D. respec¬ 
tively. Sitaram was born at Indas in the district 
of Bunkura and was a Kayastha by caste. Manik 
waa a Brahman. He was a good poet and socially 
tasked for writing a poem in honour of the god 
Dbaima whose worship was the degraded form of 
Buddhism in its decadence. 


INDIA AND AMERICA, 1813-1918 


BY REV. R. A. HUME, M.A., D.D. 


NE of the greatest of virtues is gratitude. 
The development of this noble quality 
depends on the right use of Memory. Any 
person feels gratitude for bis mother only 
when be worthily recalls what she did for him. 
Without frequent recollection and allusion 
to what Qod has done for an individual 
or a community, reverence and gratitude for him 
are not developed. Hardly anything is more 
obaracteristic of the Bible than varied and constant 
reminders to reooUect God's merdee to and through 
His children. “ Bless the Lord, 0 my soul, and 
forget not all His benefits,” 

BUitn'y depends wholly on Memory, without 
which ther^qan be no knowledge of the past. So 


it is Memory which helps to develop another 
great virtue allied to gratitude viz. reverence. 
One generation could never feel reverence for 
another unless it knew the mighty acfaievments of 
men of previous generation. Biography is one 
form of history, probably that s]ftci£e department 
of history which is the most stimulating. So 
one of the most helpful exorcises for individuals 
and communities is to recall the noblest records 
of the past. 

All ^e Allied nations in the present war are 
now rightly thanking God that He has brought 
America into this gigantic struggle for the defence 
of the liberties of the world. The present article 
shpws bow God began to bring America ipto rein. 
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tiun mth India for spiritual freedom a century 
ago.. 

On February I2th, 1813 a email sailing vessel 
oast anchor in Bombay harbour. Her sole passen¬ 
gers were two A merioan men and one American 
woman. These three individuals were the first 
Americans who came to India in the determina* 
tion to make this land their home, and in an 
effort to make India’s highest welfare their 
supreme aim. They came on no political or com¬ 
mercial errandf but purely with the religious 
motive of assuring oiir countrymen that the one 
groat God who rules the universe is tnily the 
loving Father of every human being, that He 
intensely desires everyone to live as His son, and 
that the Lord Jesus Christ helps men to ezperi- 
once Buch a filial relationship. 

Yet those three were forbidden to land or to 
stay in India, because the East India Company 
were unwilling to allow Christian missionaries 
to work hero lest the people of this country 
might think that the English Government whs 
trying to interfere with their religion ; a handful 
of English missionaries who had previously come 
to Calcutta had been forbidden to live in British 
poseeesions, but had obtained asylum in a Dutch 
Colony in Serampore. Thera was no Dutch 
asylum near Bombay. So those three American 
pioneere made a solemn appeal to the Governor of 
Bombay, saying that they had come under a deep 
sense of commission from God ; and they charged 
the Governor to consider that, if 1 1 > should insist 
on their rotumiog to America wionout even land¬ 
ing in Bombay, he would incur great responsibi¬ 
lity to God and to the people of this land, and 
would cause great disappointment to kindly 
people in a distant land who with self-sacriGce 
had sent these representatives on a purely spiri¬ 
tual mission. 

The Governor was moved to defer the imme¬ 
diate execution of the order of deportation. A 
few earnest Christian men in England appealed 
to Parliament which compelled the East India 
Company to remove the prohibition of freedom 
to teach the Chr^tian or other religion in India. 

Ood's jvrtt, gift to India from this sarlieat wnneo- 
tion teith Amsrioa teas securing fsr this connlry 
through the oorning of American missionaries the 
ineetimabls boon of entire freedom for rdigioua 
tsacihwg. 

In a short article it is in^possible to make 
adequate enumeration of the many, many other 
gains which God has given tq our land through 
Amerioa's spiritual connection with India. Chief 
among these gains is this that at least all educat¬ 


ed Indians regard the spirituah Master of these 
three J>rave pioneers a spiritual Master whom 
India needs. Another supreme gain is that the 
Christian ideal and standard have oome to be 
regarded not only by Ohristiane, but by many 
others, as the highest standard. Another great 
gain is that hundreds and hundreds of thousands 
of ludians have enrolled themselvee under that 
Leader’s direction, so that through the labors of 
Suropea*, American and Indian missionaries the 
Obristiiiii community has now become ibe third 
largot community of India. 

Turning to statistics, the last Year Book of 
Protestant Missions in India gives the names and 
addresses of 1,957 members of 57 present 
American and Canadian .Missionary SooietieH. It 
is impracticable to give an exact enumeration of 
the total number of persons who in the one hundred 
and five years since February 1813 have oome to 
India as Missionaries. Yet since to-day there are 
1,959 such workers, it seems not improbable that 
duriug the century perhaps may 

have oome in connection with American apd 
Canadian Societies. Everyone knows that 
earnest, strong men and women are the best, gift 
that one country can give to another. Who onn 
estimate the spiritual, iutellectUAl, social, econo¬ 
mic gain to India from the coming to this country 
of thousands of America’s best men and women 
to spend their lives as spiritual gurus, teachers, 
writers, physioinns, nurses, social reformers 
industrial experts, pbilanthropista in service for 
the men, women and childem of this land I! That 
a country on the other side of the globe, which 
has no political, and but little commercial con¬ 
nection with a distant country should make BucUj 
a gift of good men and women as America b^ 
made to India ie unnaralleled in history. 

It is impossible to give even an approximate 
estimate of the amount of money which. God has 
influenced 57 American and Canadian Societi'es 
to expend in various ways for India. The 
amount must run into billions of rupees I Blit 
the books of the Treasurer of the pitfOete 
American Mission, which first sent those tAroe 
representatives in 1813, show that it alonwbas 
spent considerably over throe orores of rupees f|thr 
India in various ways I The diveree items of 
expense have been for outfit, passage, support and 
furloughs of missionariee; for the training 
and employment of large numbers dt" Indiaa 
workers, mainly Christian, yet partly nen- 
Christian; for direct spirEutd work; for masiy 
scores of educational iastibutions of all grades in 
which of tbouaands ot Ohristajp and nm 
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Ohriatian yonth have received a sound education ; 
for a large amount of original and trannlated 
literary work in books, magazines, newspapers, 
tracts, etc. etc,; for hospitals, dispensaries- 
and varied medical work; and advanced iodus* 
trial training; for thousands of buildings lai;;e 
and small; for home expenses ; and last, but by no 
means least, for philanthropic and humanitarian 
service especially in times of famine, plague end 
disasterd • 

The men and women and money have all been 
given voluntarily and gladly, and all have been 
followed by genuine syid^tby and prayer. All 
service haa been rendered with brotherliness and 
with little regard to caste or creed. Non- 
Obiistians Rave largely enjoyed the whole service. 
In the history of mankind is there a parallel to 
it ? ■ What testimony it bears to the nobility and 
power of the Christian motive, leading strangers 
to act fraternally toward unknown distant 
brothers and sisters, simply in loyalty to the 
Father of all ! 

It is not easy for most persons to recognize a 
purley brotherly and disinterested motive in what 
people of one race and one land will do for people 
of another race and land. Therefore some Indians 
may find it difficult to interpret as unselfish the 
immense service which God has led America, 


through missionary origanizations, to render to our 
India. Well, let anyone put such discount as be 
wishes on the motives and the service of those 
who unquestionably have rendered this service. 

It would be difficult for the most suspicious and 
the most ungracious to discount all of it. Let us 
all at least praise Ood for his inspiration which 
has been in it all. If this is not an inspiring 
example of human brotherhood where oan we 
find a brighter ? 

Every worthy review of the past leads one to 
turn a glance also to the future. The Qod who 
has hitherto so bound India and America together 
in helpful fellowship is sure in the future to do 
no less Himself than He has done in the past. In 
1917 ail American missionary organizations gave 
more men, women and money for India than in 
any previous year, and have appropriated more 
money in 1916 than in any preceding year. Con¬ 
sider the one comparatively new and most virile 
of all missionary organizations, the Y. M. 0. A., 
in connection with which America is send¬ 
ing scores of her best sons, and millions of her 
money. Every thoughtful person will thank 
God for what He is doing through America’s and 
India’s growing fellowship. Let India show her 
appreciation to Him and to His servants. What 
God has joined let no man put asunder. 


AID FROM “ DARKEST AFRICA ” 

BY MRS. SAINT NIHAL SINGH 


MONO the contributions that Britain has 
received for the prosecution of the war 
from various parts of the Empire, there is 
none that has involved greater sacrifice, 
none that bos been given more readily, than that 
which has come from the chiefs and tribes of 
“ Darkest Africa.** 

Take, for instance, the Bechuanaland Protec¬ 
torate. The people inhabiting this part of Africa 
are, as a rule, v^y pooi^ for they depend chiefly 
upon agriculture and stiock-breedihg for a living, 
and their crops of Kiffir corn and maize, scanty 
in the best of seasons, frequently fail altogether 
because of drought. On the outbreak of bostili- 
ties, the Chiefs of the various Bechuanaland tribes 
sent assurances of loyal support and co-operation 
to the King through the Rodent Commissioner. 

97 


The message of Chief Khama, the bead of the 
Bamangwato tribe, ran: 

Chiaf Ebama deairea to convey through your Honour 
to Hia Uajeaty the King the expreaaioD of his deepest 
sympathy at tha unfortunate turn of events, and also 
desires to emphasize the continued loyalty of himself 
and bis people. Ebama wishes to oonvey to His Maj¬ 
esty’s Government bis willingness to assist in any way 
possible. 

Chief Kbama’s offer to help did not expend 
itself in miero words. He stationed his men at 
every railway bridge and crossing in the Kalahari 
Desert borders, German South-West Africa, and 
therefore, a most important outpost. The faithful 
Chief also gave money to King George’s Govern¬ 
ment' to help to prosecute the war. it was only 
X817, to be sure, but it meant much to him and 
his people and it meant much also, to the British, 
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rince it ^as the tangible expression of Bfiection 
for tHe Crown. 

The help proffered by the Bechuanaland Chiefs 
has continued throughout the course of the war. 
Only a few months ago Chief Linchwe, paramount 
Chief of the Bahhatla tribe, sent X356 14s., 
oontributed by members of bis tribe, to the High 
Commissioner for South Africa, to be paid over 
to the British Red Cross. 

The tribes of Basutoland, likewise, have done 
their ‘‘ bit.” The Baeutoe are intelligent people, 
and mostly engage in agriculture and cattle 
raising. 

Chief Griffith Lerotholi, the Paramount Chief 
of the Basutoe, had only been elected (not appoint- 
edy to that position about a year before the 
outbreak of the war. He lost no time in assuring 
His Majesty through the High' Commissioner for 
South Africa, of the loyalty of bis people and 
himself. His meesnge read : 

With regard to thia war, whioh I hear exieta between 
Hia Ifajeitj the King George V and the Oermana, 1 aak 
whether, at my King ie engaged in fighting hie enemiea, 
l,bi8 aarrant, will be doing well to keep aloof watch¬ 
ing him being attacked by enemiea. As 1 am unable to 
be with my King in psraon I bag to know whether I may 
show my loyalty and the loyalty of the Baantoi to His 
Majeaty the King by giving monetary aaaiatanea, to be 
raiaed by oalling on each Baauto to pay a aum of one 
shilling aa a oonb-ibution to the fnnda now being raiaed 
for the relief of eofferera by the war. The Baautoa and 
nyaelf are grieved at teeing our King attacked by 
enemiea whan we hia aervanta oannot aaaiet him. 

The Basutos collected £2,861 for the Prince of 
Wales' Fund in 1915. Later on they raised 
£40,000 in cash and kind, which they presented 
to the King for purposes of the war. The sum 
was made up of £21,665 in cashj 4,000 bend of 
cattle, and 5,754 head of small stock. When 
one remembers that there sre only about 400,000 
Basutos, it will be realized that such a large con¬ 
tribution must have involved great sacrifice on the 
part of individuals. The money thus gathered 
was used by His Majesty to purchase a number 
of ceroplanes. 

Chief Lewanika, head of the Barotse tribe in¬ 
habiting Northern Rhodesia, which adjoins 
Beikuanaland on the north, sent early in the 
war, a message to King George which rend in 
part: 

\fe deaire to express to you aa to hie Hajaaty’i 
Government our aentimeoU of loyalty to the King at 
auoh a moment, and we feel at borne to rely oa the 
Empire under which we have remained years in paaoa ... 

lisa Indonas and massif wp want ball in all oor peo¬ 
ple and then when they hero we shall, toll them to maks - 
nady (or tbe war to help tho GovsmiBOBi W9 shall 
always to be nadir tbs SngUsb flag. 


Pondoland is just south of Natal, and borders 
the Indian Ocean at the point where tbe African 
coast-line begins to curve up from tbe south 
'to tbe north-east. It is a part of the Cape, of 
Good Hope, and has a population of 202,000 
mostly Africans. The Pondo Chiefs and people 
held a meeting at ** the great place ” in Septem¬ 
ber, 1914, and requested Chief Marelane their 
paramount Chief, to send tbe following message 
to the King; < c 

Marelane, paramount Chief of Pondoland, dealreate 
expreta on behalf of tbe Pondo nation their ooncern and 
sympathy with their bal&vad King Qeorga and hia 
Government in the great strnggia to which they have 
bean foroed by thair determination to protaot the intar- 
eats of smaller nations and to abide by their agraamoot 
with atreiigar Powera, and to assure him of their oonti- 
nned loyalty to tbe British Qovemment, under wboae 
benafloent rule they submitted thameelvea 2nyaara ago. 
They prayerfully and confidaotiy await tbe Kiog'a vio- 
torieua tasue from thia terrible ordeal. 

Gambia is the smallest British Colony in Africa 
—(ilbeit the oldest. It has a population of about 
150,000, and is about three times the size pf 
Cochin. At the beginning of the war, it voted 
£10,000 through the L"gislative Council, and 
besides, publicly collected £300. Small as it is, 
Gambia baa a Legislative Council of eight 
members, three of them non-officials. 

A little below Gambia lies the Gold Coast. 
Visions of deadly epidemics, of man-kiiling 
climate and savage kings rise before the mind’s 
eye at tbe very meniion of tbe name. Situated 
on the Gulf of Guinea, it is n little smaller in 
area than Mysore, and has a population of about 
850,000 ihostly Afiicans. This was erstwhile 
the lend of the Ashantis, and was finally wrested 
from them by the Biitish after stubborn fightingf 
continuing through many decades. Whatever 
may have been the ill rapute of tbe Gold Coast 
people in days gone by, tiio war gave them tbe 
opportunity of proving their steadfast devotion to 
the British Empire. They gave so generously 
that, when they offered £80,000 as their war 
contribution, the Secretary of State for the 
ColoDiea inquired whether they could afford to 
spare so much. 

Not content with this, the educated Africans 
and Chiefs went about amongst tbe farmer folk 
collecting their mites. They gathered together a 
total sum of about £4,000 to help tbe British to 
win tbe war. The Chiefs and people of the 
Kwahu* District of tbe Gold Coast contributed an 
nroplane. 

This story was repested in every Afrioan 
Protectomte apd Colony. Chief vied with Chief 
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ia making donationa. When Chief Mesai Moran 
of the Matapatu clan, in British East-Africa, 
contributed 30 bullocks, Chief Ode Kashu, head 
of the Loita Mesai, gave over 150 bullocks and 
280 sheep. Masikondo gave 21, and other Masai 
Chiefs gave 50 bullocks. The ^avirondo Chiefs 
of the Misumu district, north of Victoria Nyanza, 
collected a herd of 3,000 goats ns their war-gift. 
The East-African Chiefs and tribes have given, 
in all, over 6,000 head of live-stock to the 
authorities. • 

All these gifts were made spontaneously. The 
Governor of the East Africa Protectorate was so 
pleased with the loyaIty*of Ibe Masai, and with 
their willingness to assist the authorities in any 
^capacity, that he declared their war services were 
worthy of the highest commendation, and bad 
been the means of facilitating the military opera¬ 
tions in the country bordering upon German 
territory, where the Masai are settled. 

The inhabitants of the Lagos Colony in 
Kigeria collected enongh money to buy an aero¬ 
plane. Those who bad no money to give, sent bags 
of corn as their offering. The Lo^l Aborigines 
Protection Society received X166 in less than two 
weeks, as the result of the following appeal 
printed in the liigtrian Farmer •. 

Our Nigerian troopi are eiokening for want of frexb 
neat. Thmk of it, you, in comfort to-day in Lagoa. The 
shame of it. The pity of it. And for a paltry aiim we 
can'remedy all, or nearly all. It is true that wohi^ve 
done nothiog before, beoeuse ne did not know iiow or 
what to do. That excuse is gone. Fresh meat is the 
need to-dey at the Front. It is our duty to do all in our 
power to supply it. 

Few Britons have been so whole-heartedly 
generous as Chief Mai Ani of Bornu. He is an 
indepeoilent ruler enjoying a personal income of 
*.£180 a year. Out of this he offered X80 to Sir 
Frederick Lugard, the Governor-General and 
Oommander-in-Cbief. Deeply touched by the 
old Chief’s devotion and spirit of sacrifice, Sir 
Frederick accepted only .£10,, telling the donor 
that ^80 would be disproportionate ” in view of 
his small income. Early in the war Sir Frederic 
Lugard announced that X38,000 bad been contri¬ 
buted by Northern Nigeria. Chief Shehu Bukar 
Garbai, Emir of Bornu, sent a letter along with 
X4,000, in which he wrote : 

After that we know that the Slag of Bnglaad ia 
Waging wer agaiaat the Germans. Tbe-warU close to 
na at llora. Who koowelh the ways of Allah. We are 
watrieg agaiaat a proud and stifl-oeoked peopia, aa Oer> 
mans are. in snob e oaie, Allah is on onr side. Our 
Lord llohanmad saith: * Thoae who break friendship, 
kill them like pagaae. If you kill them, perhape th^ 
wiUnjpMi 


1 have assisted the Resident with all that baa been 
required—horses, donkeys, bullocks, carriers and oorn, 
and everything that be asked for. The Resident told 
me that the King of England weoted them. I sib the 
King of Bngiaod’a servant. Why should I not help 
him ? After that we know that Governor Lugard wants 
money for this War, 1 remember tlial laai February 1 
gave him £4,000 for sobools, pubiio works,and sanitation, 
etc. I should like tbo destination of this money to be 
changed and given for the War. However, of this 
£4,0W I should like £*100 to be deducted and kept for 
the aohoola, beoause they do good for my country— aa 
I have seen in the case of my own sons—and through 
them the people learn to read nod write. But 1 leave 
this to the disoretion of Governor Lugard, , , , 

The Emir of Kano, Abbas, C. M. G., promised 
to give X 10,000 a year out of his emoluments, 
to be applied towards meeting the expenses of the 
war. Another Muslim Chief of Northern Nigeria 
Sarkin Bida, contributed £2,190. A thii'd sent 
£40 with apologies “ because we are a poor 
people and have not much." requesting that “ of 
our little we hope you will take the wish, and 
take it as great,” since the British had helped 
them “ from being prisonera of the Germans." 
"Another Nigerian Muslim gave £200, and pro¬ 
mised, in addition, to do all necessary repairing of 
roads at bis own expense. 

The Syrians of Sierra Leone gave £130 as 
their war contribution. They declared that their 
“sympathies, interests, goodwill, and affection" 
were centred in Great Britain." 

It was only to be expected that the Uganda 
Protectorate would contribute loyally to the 
prosecution of the war. The King, or “ Kabaka " 
His Highness Daudi Cbwa, who is now 21 years 
of age, was educated by an English tutor at the 
expense of the British Government, and visited 
England a year before the war broke out. The 
Uganda Protectorate has a Council of 80 Chiefs, 
known as the Lukiko, 

The Muslims of Zanzibar, off East Africa, met 
and sent a telegram to the Secretary of State for 
the Ooluuies thiuugb the British Resident in 
which they declared that they could not sympa¬ 
thise with the enemies of Great Britain, nor 
could they believe that fighting on the German 
side would do either Turkey or Islam any gocld." 
The Samaili Khoja community (the followers of 
His Highness the Aga Khan) of Zanzibar, held 
a special day of prayer for the glory and succesa 
of the British Empire. Zanzibar hM given large 
donations towards the expenses of the war. She 
contributed £10,000 in 1916 and twice that 
amount in 1916. 



CHILD-WELFARE 

BY MR. KRISHNA PRASAD BASYAK, B.A. 


HE child is a subject of perenDial interest to 
ever; one of us. We have ourselves been 
children at a time and have even now much 
to do with children as father or mother, 
brother or sister, doctor or teacher and even 
merchant or manufacturer. The child is father 
of the man is true in more than one sense. If 
service means sacrifice and devotion, the child 
through bis helplessness during infancy initiates 
parents and relatives into the fascinating 
mysteries of altruistic life, the basis of family and 
through family of Society—a life that materialises 
itself into willing sacrifice ami cheerful devotion. 
The essential factor in oaring for and training the 
child is love, plenty of love with a sufficient 
admixture of oommonsense born of their wisdom 
of tile race. Love unenlightened by wisdom 
creates the spoilt child and wisdom not tempered 
with love gives us the dreaded hooligan. These 
are the extremes between which we have in* 
numerable varieties of the physically deformed, 
the mentally defective and the morally depraved. 
Add to these the very large number of never-do* 
wells of our school and colleges and the appalling 
ratee of mortality among children from infancy 
to maturity, and you gut an idea of the serious 
wastage of human material that is going on in 
the country. 

Educated Indians nued hardly be reminded 
that “the race marches forward upon the little feet 
of children” and that therefore the nation’s 
greatest and noblest asset is the child. But what 
are we doing to ensure the efficient up-bringing 
of our children at home and at school ? It may 
bear strange but nevertheless it is a fact that 
though living with us under the same roof our 
own children are to many of us more than 
strangers. If that be so with parents to whom 
every child is a well-defined individuality, what 
to say of teachers who deal with pupils in 
numbers and rarely pay any individual attention. 
However sad the picture is and whatever the 
difficulties in the way, we cannot sit silent and 
mourn the loss. The question is one of life and 
death and must be looked squarely in the face 
and a solution found in the light of what has up 
to this time been done elsewhere, if not in this 
country. As such, the solution will be of a 
tentative character nt present. But before we 
can think of the solution, we have to make 
ourselves acquainted with the nature of the problem 


that faces us. It should at the outset be mode 
clear that defecte are in the majority of cases 
temporary and can be totally or very largely 
ameliorated if steps be taken early enough. 
Medical practitioners know well how bodily 
defecte mar the prospects in life of many children 
and how easily these may be removed if they are 
detected at the incipient stage. It is not for 
me to enumerate how defects in si^ht,* Loariiig, 
teething and vital capacity, if not .‘Attended to at 
the proper time, develop^ irremediable disabilities 
that make life cheerihss and a burden to society. 
Those who make the physical culture of our 
children a matter of serious attention will bear 
me out when I say that all boys are not fitted to 
play all games, that the condition of the heart, 
the capacity of the chest and the proportion 
between the standing and the sitting height have 
to be taken into consideration in prescribing 
games or gymnastics a particular Imy or girl 
should practice for the sake of healthy growth 
and development. This question of games and 
gymnastics suited to individual boys and girls 
reminds me of the absence of any reliable litera¬ 
ture on the rates of growth in height, weight, 
head, chest and limbs of Indian children. The 
absence of this information was keenly felt when 
an attempt was made to find out the condition of 
health of 371 children of middle class families in 
March last. Very little is on record about the 
height, weight and the proportion between the two 
of normally healthy Indian children at different 
ngea during the period of their growth. Livy’s 
figures for Italian children, living in the sunny 
south of Europe were taken as guide and amended 
in the light of common sense experience. Of 188 
girls and 176 boys examined as many as 99 girls 
and 103 boys were found suffering from itl-healtb 
in varying degrees, giving a percentage of about 
50 in the case of girls and 69 in that of boys. Are 
not these figures disquieting 2 Do they not point 
to the urgency of a regular medical examination 
in order to provide the cheap ounce of prevention, 
so that our tremendous efforts may be spared in 
providing the costly pound of cure, not unoften 
with little or no happy result t 
As to mental defects the very first question 
that forces itself into our attention is the relation 
between the mind and the body in the expansion 
and development of the mind. How far bodily 
defects retard mental growth may bo Ulustintod 
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bj one example from mj personal experience. A 
BOD of mine then about twelve years old began 
to grow alarmingly dull in understanding about 
the'end of 1915. He was all along known as a 
bright boy who could do much work in connection 
with bis education by himself. This change 
accompanied with shortnesB of hearing led me to 
observe him while awake and asleep. It did not 
take me long to suspect the growth of adenoids. 
He was shortly after sent to an expert surgeon 
who coD§rffied my suspicion. About a month’s 
treatment effect^ a complete cure and the boy 
grew as bright as ever and returned to his studies 
with cheerful activity. K must be within the 
experience of many parents and teachers that 
intolligent children suddenly develop signs of 
stupidity resulting in dull looks, bad memory and 
tardy response. How many had been »under 
such circumstances taken to task, rebuked, abused 
and even caned for a fault over the creation and 
continuance of which they had absolutely no 
control? Froebe], in his " Elducation of Man" 
says; The boy has not become a boy nor 
has the youth become a youth by reaching 
a certain age, but only after having lived through 
childhood and further on, through boyhood, true 
to the requirements of bis mind, bis feeling and 
his body.” This statement which cannot 
be gai) said prove beyond doubt the periodicity in 
the appearance of the instincts which play such 
an important part in the training and education 
of man during the most plastic period of bis life. 
The diflTerent toys and things that children are 
naturally interested in, and the variety of plays 
that keep them engageil the whole day long during 
the several stages of their growth act as a sure 
guide in determining the order of the appearance 
ef the instincts. From a study of replies to 
questions on things of everyday exporience 
given by 2,000 American and 600 Scottish 
children, it has been found that in seven year 
old children use greatly preponderates; the idea 
of dUusifioation gains in impoAance, then come 
action and place. At fifteen eiAatance and 
structure are fairly prominent, while action is 
insignificant. Yet in giving object lessons and 
lessons on plants and animals our teachers begin 
with colour and form and rarely with use. Much 
work has been done in Europe ^nd America to 
find out the contend of a child’s mind at different 
ages in order to prepare a curriculum of his 
studies. Is it not necessary in the interest of 
true education and for the ^e of conservation 
of every child that his mental contents, the form 
o! hit neiBok^^ the level of hie intelUgende and 


the nature of his instincts at different stages of 
growth should be known to bis teacher ? 

Another question of greatest interest and 
serious concern to the country is the fact* of 
better test. We may take the University require¬ 
ment namely, the completion of sixteenth year of 
age on the eve of the Matrioulatiun examination, 
as a tentatively normal age for reading the 
Ktandard knowledge expected from a Matriculate, 
Out of the 371 children examined in March last 
328 were pupils of schools and thus actually 
under some sort of instruction. Of these scholars 
as many as 250 were above the standard age 
and consisted of 117 boys and 183 girls, 
Oonsidering the lack of interest in female educa¬ 
tion the figures relating to girls are not in the least 
aurprising. But what about our boys every one 
of whom has in time to earn bis bread ? Is it 
not our permanent duty to inquire into every 
case of retardation and prescribe the proper 
remedy so that what is a preventible wrong to-day 
may not develop into a curse irremediable 
to-morrow ? 

So far we have been thinking of the normal 
child, whose defects, physical and mental, are not 
beyond the power of man to cure or modify and 
aro as such more or less temporary. Every 
careful observer of child life must have noticed 
that there are many children who need a care and 
culture vastly more specific than what are provid¬ 
ed by our educational institutions. The juvenile 
offenders and never-do-wella may on examination 
be found to be what are called the feeble-minded 
or mental deviates, the curable among which 
require a treatment for which there ie no provi¬ 
sion in the country. That we have no such institu¬ 
tion worth the name is naturally because we 
do not know the extent of mental deficiency in 
our children, much less how many of them are 
curably backward and how many passed all hope of 
success as to treatment. The same remarks 
apply to what are known as moral delinquents 
who are a danger to society and are a set of 
blood-sucking parasites, forming the weakest 
links in the chain of Indian Society. 

Do not the facts noted above and the observa¬ 
tions made point to the urgent need of an 
organisation fo^ making a thorough and regular 
study of edWATon—medically as well as psycho^ 
logically with a view to : 

1. Determining the normal conditions favour¬ 
able to full development. 


* Relsrditiee in sehoeU. 
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2. Suiting methoda of trainiog aod education 
aooording to the stage of their growth and 
development. 

3. finding out their defects in body and 
Bind and prescribing the proper remedy. 

4. Differentiating the mentally deficient from 
the normal and making separate provision for 
turning the former into happy and useful mem¬ 
bers of society ? 

Such studies made in England, America, the 
continent and recently in Japan have been 
attended with the most satisfactory results. Let 
us always remember and realise that there 
axe innumerable misfit schools and a very large 
number of misfit homes, but no child born 
is a misfit. Society, family and school have 
one and all to fit themselves to the child. 
He has a birthright to training and educa¬ 
tion which should, under no circumstances, 
be denied to hifii in order to ensure his 
progress towards the goal of life, namely, the 
attainment of truth, practice of love and appreci¬ 
ation of beauty, if thie be the ideal of life, the 
normal child in his very infancy gives expression 


to this tendency through six desires or impulses 
as enumerated by Edmond Holmes, namely, ’ 

(1) to talk and listen, 

(2) to act (in a dramatic sense), 

(3) to draw, paint and model, 

(4) to dance and sing, 

(5) to know the reason why, 

(6) to construct things. 

These six impulses may easily be grouped into 
three classes : to talk and act are the sympathetic 
instincts; to draw and sing, the esthetic}; and to 
reason and construct, the scientific. Sympathy 
leads to love, esthetics to beauty and science to 
truth. Is not then life even with the child a 
search after the realisation of love, beauty and 
truth. 

Satj/am, Sivam, Szmdaram ? 

How far we help the child by the removal of 
bis bodily and raental*defects and by the creation 
of favourable environments to advance towards 
this ideal is a question that demands an answer 
from every true well-wisher of the child. 

A paper prepared for the Firet AU-India, Soehoi 
Servioe Conference. 
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N the August number of the Indian 
Review ” appears an article from the pen 
of W. K. y. Ramaswami on the life and 
teachings of Tukaram, a well known 
Maratha poet and saint who lived in the days of the 
great Bhivaji. The article no doubt furnishes very 
useful and interesting information to those who 
are more or less strangers to the Maratba litera¬ 
ture and will therefore be greatly appreciated by 
this class of readers. I am, however, constrained 
to say that some of the observations made by 
Ur. Ramaswami ere of a somewhat erroneous 
character. One of these statements is that he 
represents (or at least tries to do so) Tukaram as 
a Vaishnavite saint of the Kamanujist school, 
which assertion, in my humble opinion, cannot 
stand when examined in the light of Tukaram’s 
teachings. 

Ur. Ramaswami appears to have been led 
astray through his failure to interpret correctly 
the word “ Vaishnav ” which occurs frequently in 
Tukaram's works. 17ow, what., does the word 
Vaishnav” indicate ? lathe Southern Presi- 
ilency a Vaishnav ” and . Bamanujist are 
^enenlly tekta to be sTuoDymoai terme. Bo it 


is in Upper India. In Mysore and the adjoining 
parte it stands for a follower of Madhvacharya. 
In Maharashtra the poets interpret the word in its 
most liberal sense. To them a Vaiehnava is 
nothing more than a devotee of tfae Qod Vishnu 
irrespective of the doctrines which he may hold. 
Almost all of the Maratha poets were Vaishnavas 
in this sense though all of them professed Shan- 
kara's Adwaitist doctrines. It is in this sense 
that the word “ Vaishnava ” is used throughout 
the Marathi literature and it is in this sense that 
Tukaram was » “ Vaishnava." But Mr. 

Ramaswami has apparently mistaken Tukaram 
for a follower of Ramanuja having failed to grasp 
the sense of the word as used by Tukaram. 

People generally identify the followers of the 
pure non-dualist schools with the worshippers of 
God Shiva. They obviously entertain the notion 
that an Adwaitist must necessarily devote himself 
solely to the worship of Sadashiva to the ezclu* 
sion of other deities; but this is far from truth. 
Sbri Shankaracbarya, the strongest pillw of thf 
Adwaita school' himself woiahipped the Panohaya- 
tar or Five Deities, one of ^e Deities h*in£ 
Vishnu. This debide^y proves that he buM 
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quarrel with any body beoauee of his inclination 
towards a particular deity. On the other hand 
he preached the underlying unity of these 
apparently diverse deities and thus created 
an atmosphere of toleiation and mutual good¬ 
will among ' the many sects and creeds that 
existed in his days. He adored Vishnu with as 
much fervour as he bad did Shiva; this will be 
evident from his poems which were composed 
with a view* to exalt the God Vishnu. In the 
face of these facts it would he idle to maintain 
that the worship of Vishnq is the sole monopoly of 
the Bamanujists and the Madhvas and to 
represent to the world at large that each 
and every worshipper of Vishnu was of their 
fold. 

VTe thus see that Tukaram was a “ Vaiahnav” 
in the sense that he was a devotee of God Vithoba, 
an incarnation of Vishnu ; hut he had nothing 
more in common with the so'Called Vaishnavas 
as regards bis doctrines nor did he owe his in¬ 
spiration to them. It is evident from the existing 
records that Tukaram underwent no spiritual 
training under any teacher of flesh and blood. 
His Guru was an outcome of his own imagination 
and divine longing of the highest order. His 
Guru Babaji Chaitanya appeared to him in a 
dream and revealed to him the mantram*, “ Rama- 
krisbnabari ” and there ended once for all the 
sweet interview of the teacher and the pupil. It 
would be incredible to maintain that such a 
dream could have brought about such a 
marvellous change in him. On the other hand 
there is ample evidence to lead one to infer that 
Tukaram drew bis inspiration from the brilliant 
galaxy of Maharashtra sages who preceded him 
and in more than one place be has clearly 
acknowledged bis debt to them. But even 
amongst fais predecessors Gnaneshwar occupies the 
highest place being the Father of Maratbn poets 
and saints. Nearly all the sages that followed 
him held him in the highest reverence and drank 
deep of his divine wisdom and banded it down to 
posterity with added aplendonr. Tokaram sings 
of Gnaneshwar’s glories in the following 
strain 

Ton are Oaandev, the king of the wiie and U)e 
greet Preoeptor. Bo ear the people.* What greatoeis 
OMI have, e einner. Even Br^ma and other G«dt 
mutt pay tbeir hemage to yon. Tbee, how oas others 
stead eeaptsisoa with you. Take saye ‘ I am ignoraat 
of deop loernieg aod ttierafore,! pleoo my head ea your 
feet.* 

Several Abhangas can be quoted in which 
Ti^karam pays the bi^beet tribute to Qnaneeb^ar 


and acknowledges his indebtedness to him. It 
would be clear from the following Abbanga that 
he only finished the work commenced by 
Gnandev;— 

The edifloe (of Bhakti) is the reaalt of the meroy of 
the sages. Gnandev laid the feundatioD and raised the 
temple. Hie servant was Namdev. This ealargement 
was made hy him. The Bhagvat>flsg waa hoisted by 
Jaaardtn Bkanath. Tukabubeoomsthetop. Oh people! 
worship Him at your loisare. 

There is no evidence in the whole range of 
Tukaram’s Abhangas to lead one to suppose that 
Ramanuja bad directly or indirectly stamped 
Tukaram with his Vishishtadwaitist doctrines. 
On the other band the Abhanga quoted above 
proves beyond doubt that he was'a humble 
follower of Gnandev who, it must be remembered, 
belonged to the Natb-Panthis who professed the 
Adwaitist doctrines. Gnandev himself in his 
famous commentary on the Bhagvat Gita known 
as Gnaneshwari " or Bhavarthdeepika” has 
acknowledged fais indebtedness to ahri Sbankara- 
charya in unmistakable terms. I think this is 
sufficient proof to conclude that Tukaram did not 
at any rate belong to the Ramanujist school. 

I shall now come to the more important and 
direct evidence which goes to prove l^yond doubt 
that as far as bis philosophy was concerned 
Tukaram has to be classed with the Adwaitists: 
The following are the central doctrines of the 
Adwaita philosophy:— 

(1) The essentia] unity of the human «oul and 
God. 

(2) Brahman alone has existence. 

(3) The material world is the result of Maya. 

Of these three requirements Tukaram has very 

clearly expressed his belief in the essential unity 
of the soul and Divinity. He says.— 

Why do you beneme mad deliberately ? God ia ia 
front of you. He hM neither back nor front You do 
not knew youraelf. Othera loae nothing tfaeraby, 
Tuka ainga God’a name, where txiat neither you 
nor T. 

Pendorang haa realiy bleeaed me by olearing all 
donbta and wiping off the MDia of reparation from my 
heart. Tlie bed for the Jiva (aeci) and Shiva (God) 
baa bwn arranged and I oonnpy the plaoe indioaM by 
the laat m'tfm of Om. Tnha bae been made to sleep 
in his own self. The Aoubat lings lullabiee to him. 

The following Abhanga makes the point still 
more clear:— 

I applied the wonderful medicine of knowlodge to 
my ayes. The medicine haa neither red, white, btook nor 
ydlow colour. Hy virion haa become clear thvangh that 
madioine and Ibe idea of unify aa well aa diveraify baa 
dtiappaared. Tba idea of plbralify ia time,' epaM and 
tfaiaga hat vaniabad sad the foql bsi beoqme the 
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anirwia. The wtrid dote not eaeiet. Brahma a^on« 
teeiete. I am that Brahma. Thit I hKve known. 
Tuk« tainielf hsa boooma the blUa and knowledge of the 
&alUDan and the trath embodied in tiie great aaying 

Tat Twain Aai." 

1 think it is sufficiently clear from the 
Abhangas quoted above that Tukaram saw 
00 difference in essence between sonl and Ood 
BOr did he admit the existence of anything but 
Brahman. 

He explains the illusory nature of the world in 
the following Abhanga :— 

The world is ontrae even as the child of a bsrreD 
wemaa. This illosion does not affect one who knows 
the Truth. Will darkness penetrate the oirole of the 
sun or the mirege soak the sk; P Biniterlj my eyes aee 
not the iUuaory vieiMe thinga. I enjoy the glory of 
the Light. I aee neither enjoyer nor enjoyment. All 
tay deairee have found their fulfilment in the Idol of 
Knowledge. Tuka enjoys the Blies of the Brahman. 
Taka is Arafamaa. Hii eyea do not see the world. 

I am of opinion that these Abhangas naturally 
lead one to suppose that Tukaram was a follower 
of Shankara and not of Ramanuja. is 
true there are many Abhangas in his works which 
place the worship of Vishnu above everything else, 
bat it must be remembered, as 1 have already 
pointed out, that it is a mistake to suppose 
Uiat every worshipper of Vishnu must be a 
Bamanujist. Nor would it be right to maintain 
that the path of Bbakti or devotion has no place 
in Shankara's system of ' philosophy. It is 
ridiculods to jump to the ooncluainn that, because 
Shh Sh'xnkars was an intellectual giant be was a 
pigmy on the emotional side. It cannot be said 
without fear of contradiction that a man of 
Shankara’s abilities was totally ignorant of the 
religion of the heart. Shankara does assign a 
distinct place to Saguna Isbwara Bbakti in bis 
philosophy. This is known as Apara Bbakti 
wihiah gradually as the intellectual vision ezpand- 
ed culminated in the highest of Nirguna Bbakti, 
otherwise known as Para Bbakti. Shankara did 
know perfectly well that the conception of an 
impersonal God was beyond the reach of the 
massee and to them ho preached the path of work 
and devotion. It is very easy to charge Shankara 
of heartlessnese but the following verses extracted 
from his works would suffice to prove the hallow* 
ness of such a charge 

Oh Uma, having placed treaeadoue faith ia you, I did 
■at look to aay other dcHy. If y.par mind does not 
heMme'pMroifol towarde aw, ttaetti to whoa, helpleet as 
I ao^ ^oold go for protection. 

Again: 

May Kriehaa, who is the AU-pervadiag, the Frotsolar, 


the Lord of the univerM, besome the ohjeet of my viefon, 
Man tranemigratee into bodies of lower aniasls such as 
the pig without asditating on Him and the world is 
haunted with fear of life and death in the absence of Bis 
knowledge.. Without remembering Him man geta 
hnndreda of births of the worm. 

Hundreds of such verses can be quoted which 
goto prove that Shankara did possess as much 
heart as any other testher of the other school. 

Beturring to the subject judg^ from the 
dootrire» he professed, Tukaram undoubtedly 
belongs to the Adweitist school. Another very 
common trait of the Ramanujists is conspicuous 
by its absence in Tukaram. It is exclusiveness. 
It is a matter of common knowledge that the 
most orthodox of the Ramannjist Brahmans wonld 
not nnly associate with other sects but would go 
to the extent of even throwing away their food 
should it happen to meet the eyes of any one not 
of their fold, no matter even if that person be a 
Brahman. Not only Tukaram was entirely free 
from such exclusiveness but his attitude towards 
all living beings was one of active sympathy and 
profound kindness. 

The Ramanujist, I am told, cannot countenance 
the worship of Shiva or anything connected with 
that deity; but in this respect also Tukaram is 
not found to stand on a common footing with 
them. He emphasises the unity of Sbivst^^^^f 
Vishnu and exhorts the people to observe the 
Bkadaahi and Somioar fasts with equal earnestness. 

He says: 

I do pct knew whet will be the doom of the people who 
do not obeerve Bkadaahi end ^pmiear. My heart melts 
for the blind world. I do not know whet is in store for 
the people who do net burn sveo an inch of wick in tlyi 
name of Bari and Bura. Taka says we do not knew ' 
what fate Will befall thou who sntbrins no love towards 
Marayana. 

There is no differenoe between Ben and Bara. Let 
there be no diipueiion on Ibis icore. The one ia in the 
heart of the ottier even ae sweetneis rests in sugar. Oaly 
a single vowel oteods in the way of one Inolined to vala 
diiouaaion. Tuka says the right and left sides are parts 
of the same body. 

1 think that the facte given above are suffident 
evidence to prove that Tuksiram was not a 
so-called “Vaisbnavite” taking tfae word ” Vaishna* 
vite ” to mean » Ramanujist. I may be permit* 
ted to state here that my object in writing these 
lines is only to dear the mieoonoeptioDS wbioh 
any body may have formed on reading Mr. 
Bamaewami’s article and not that I may indulge 
in unfair criticisms on any person or sect. 


BAL GANGADHAR TILAK 

BY A “ NATIONALIST » 


BIRTH ABD PAKGKTAOB 

AL Gangadhar Ttlak* was born at Ratnagiri 
on the 23rd of July 1856. Hie fafcb< v, 
Gangadhar Ramochandra Tilak was fiist 
a teacher in the local echool and later Assistant 
Deputy EducaMonal Inspector at Thana and 
Poona. Ramachandra Tilak was very popular 
as a tea(^er«.nd he bad publtsliod works on Gmni' 
mar and Trigonometry. Bill Gangadhar must have 
inherited from hie father bis passion for mathe¬ 
matics, and his aptitude for Oriental studies. 
But be lost his father at the early age of .16. 
His studies, however, went on uninterruptod. 
He passed his matriculation in 1872 after which 
he joined the Deccan College, Poona, passed 
bis B.A. with honours in 1876 and took the 
Law Degree of the Bombay University in 1879. 

It was while a student of Law that Mr. Tilak 
became a friend of tlie late Mr. Agarkar. 

CHOICE OP CALLING 

The college friends deliberated long on that 
ever-vexing question of the Indian' youth, the 
choice of a calling. They planned the opening 
of a private school and college to which they 
wanted to devote themselves for life. But 
this was difficult for them to do unaided, and 
they were laughed at as Utopians and dreamers. 

It happen&l, however, that the late Mr. 
Vishnu Krishna Chiplonkar had just given up 
his Government service and was anxious to seek 
the greater independence and the wider facility 
for service which a private school could give. 
The three conferred together on the plan>v 
and they soon acquired the co-operation of 
liDother man of remarkable energy and intel¬ 
ligence, the late Mr. M. B. NRII)jo^hi. On the 
2nd of January 1880, they started together 
the Poona New English School. Mr. V. S. 
Apte, )I.A., joined them in, June, and Mr. 
Agarkar took up teaching work with them 
after passing his M.A. at the end of the year. 
Simultaneously with the educational work, these 
five men started the Assart and the Makratta. 
They had not to wait long before their work 
began to prosper. The school attained the first 
rank among the Poona schools, and the journals 
became the leading organs of the Deccan. 

TEX DBOOAK XDUOATION BOCISTY 
The first vicissitudB Mr. Tilak and bis comrades 
had to undergo was the four months of simple 

* Oondeaied from a sketch in the Biographies of 
Eminent Indiana Series,”0. A. Natesan & Oo., Madras. 


imprisonment which he and Agarkar were sen* 
terced to. The fCesari and the Mahratfa pub¬ 
lished severe criticisms of the treatment given to 
the Maharajah of Kolhapur. The Karhhari of 
the State, Mr. M. W. Barvc, prosecuted them for 
defamation. But the tiial and sentence served, 
as usual, only to enhance the popularity of the 
sufferers, and of their activities. They were 
assisted from all sides, end it is interesting to note 
that in a performance given in their aid, Mr. 
Gokhale played a part. Mr. Tilak’s responsibility be¬ 
came heavier after Chiplonkar’s death. In the 
latter part of 1884, this band of eaily workers, 
with a view to giving themselves a statutory exis¬ 
tence, formed the Deccan Education Society. 
They were soon joined by other ardent young 
men, Mes-srs. Kelkar, Dharap, Qole, and a little 
later by Mr. Ookbale. The school developed into a 
College and the Forgusson College was established 
in 1885. Mr. Tilak was in charge generally of 
Mathematics, but ho occasionally taught Sanskrit 
and Science. He was highly successfuras a 
professor, and did his work with a thoroughness 
and originality which left nothing to be desired, 
RESIONATIUN OP PROFBSBORSBir 

But he had t) rc.sign his professorship in 
1890. There wore many causes, and it is not 
useful to go into all of them. It i-s sufficient 
to notice that from the year 1888 onwards, 
there were difierences among the niembers of 
the society on questions of Social Reform. 
They were moat serious between Agarkar 
and Tilak. They resulted in the starting 
of a new paper by Mr. Agarkar and 
in Mr. Tilak getting the proprietorship of the 
Kitsari tind the ^f<lhratta. But the cause which 
led Mr. Tilak more definitely .still, to resign his 
connection with the Society, w.is the appointment 
of Mr. Gokhale to the secretaryship of the Sarva- 
Jiinik Sabha in 1889. Mr. Tilak was strongly 
in favour of a Jesuitical mode of life, and held 
that the professors should be devoted to their 
teaching work solely and absolutely. His col¬ 
leagues would not agree with him and he resigned 
his membership in the Deccan Education Society 
in 1890. 

POLITICAL LIPB 

The resignation gave him more time for pub¬ 
lic activities. He threw himself heart and soul 
into the agitation against the Age of Consent 
Bill. He was opposed to the principle of an 
alien government enacting compulsory legislation 
ia mitbers oiormog the social and religious 
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obeeirancee of the people. Mr. Tikk also started political fight. There were note between Hindus 

a Lav class, the first of its kind in his Province, and Mabomedans, and Mr. Tilak maintained 

to prapare stadente for the High Court and Die* that this was due to the Divide policy 

triet Pleadership Examinations. Meanwhile the of Lord Dufierin. No wonder he ioeuiTed the 

Keeari steadily rose in iofiuence and popularity. diepleasure of the Bombay G'>vernDient. 


“ THE OBION ” 

But Mr. Tilak’s natural aptitude has always 
been for scholarship and research. Oircumstanoee 
however, drew his ardent nature into the vortex 
of politics. From the days of his youth he had a 
great love for the Bhagavad Oita and the Vedas. 
He studied them with characteristic keenness and 
originality. As a result of his researches into the 
chronology of the Vedas, he wrote a treatise 
on their antiquity and sent an abetract of it to 
the International Oongress of Orientalists held at 
London in 1892. It was published in 1693 in 
book form under the title of “ Orion.” “ Mr. 
Tilak in this book t a es the Greek tradition of 
Orion and also the name of that constellation 
to Sanakrit Agrayana or Agr<ihayaDa; and as thie 
latter word means the beginning of a year, Mr, 
Tilak concludes that all the hymns of the 
Big Veda containing references to that word or the 
various traditions clustering round it must have 
been composed before the Greeks separated from 
the Hindus and at a time when the year began 
with the sun in the constellation of Orion or 
Mrigasirsba, t.s., before 4000 B.C.” The work 
received high praise from Orientalists of the 
eminence of Max MiiUer, Jacobi, 'Weber and 
Whitney. Prof. Whitney complimented Mr. 
Tilak very highly in an article to the Jottmal of 
the American Oriental Soeuty^ while Dr. 
Bloomfield spoke of Mr. Tilak’s book as “ the 
literary sensation of the year.” 

LAW AND POLITICS 

But he could not continue his researches ae 
his time was fully occupied with hie legal, 
journalistic and political work. In 1894 he had 
to busy himself very considerably with the case 
of Rao Saheb W. S. Bapat, of the Baroda State, 
who was charged with corruption. Mr. Tilak 
worked along with Mr. M. 0. Apte and D. A. 
ELbare on the defence side and had the lion's 
share of the work. It is interesting to find that 
the prosecution was conducted by Mr. P. M. 
Mehta and Mr. Branson, the one the legal, and 
the other the political, opponent of Mr. Tilak in 
later years. 

Mr. Tilak was during these years the Secretary 
of the Bombay Provincial Oonference. He orga> 
nised its first five sessions and the fifth one held 
in 1892 at Poona was a splendid suooess. The 
nei(t year he was again in forefront of e, 


THB SHIVAJI CULT 

But darker days were in store for Mr. Tilak. 
He initiated about the year I89fi, the Shivaji 
Commemoration Movement. He had read 
Mahratta fa'story widely and well, and known 
all the achievements of bis raoe. Hv refclised the 
Value of a study of national heroes when, after 
ages of slumber, a nation feels the thrills of 
reawakening. Be found that the inauguration 
of festivals in honour of Shivaji would be 
extremely useful in rousing the energies of 
the people, especially in Maharashtra. A 
stray article in the Kneari bad such a marvellous 
effect that a sum of Re. 20,000 was soon ready for 
repairing Shivaji’s tomb at the Baigad Fort. 
The movement to r<>pair the tomb led to festivals 
and commemorations on the birth or the 
coronation day of the Mahratta hero. 

PAMIKB AND PLAOUB 

In 1896 and 1897 famine and plague 
oppressed the masses of Maharashtra. The 
famine of 1696 was one of the severest 
thia country has witnessed. Mr. Tilak 
with that love for the masses which is the 
strongest point of his public life, rushed to their 
rescue. He urged on the Government the carry¬ 
ing out of the provi<iions of the Famine Oode, 
and opened cheap grain shops in Poona. He 
framed a scheme for relieving the distress¬ 
es of the mill-weavers of Sholapur but 
this failed owing to circumstances which need 
not detain us. 

"When plague broke out Mr. Tilak workej • 
emong the poor and the destitute. He 
opened a Hindu Plague Hospit-nl, moved 
among the people, joined the volunteeie in 
their work of inspection or relief, and undaunted 
by the epidemic, stood by the ni&icteil and the 
stricken, fie supported the Government measures 
for the suppression of the plague, and was in com¬ 
munication with the Governor and bis officials re« 
garding the hardships of the plague administra¬ 
tion. 

OH&RGBD rOB SEDITION 

But the fates were cruel and be could not 
continue the good work be was doing. In the 
iesue of the Keeari dated 15, June 1897, there 
appeared an account of the celebration of the 
Shivaji festival. On the IStb, the day of the 
om*onation of Shivaji, the feetinl wm hfld< 
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Oa tha 22nd of Jane some unknown person 
murdered Mr. Band and Lieut. Ayerat. Great 
excitement oaueed and the Government 

suspecting some connection between tlie 
murdeie and the article in the A'Mori, 
ordered hU arrest. The trial came on m due 
course before the High Court and it was with the 
greatest difficulty that Mr. TiUk could secure 
release on bail. He was tried by a Jury of five 
Europeans, one European Jew, two Hindus and 
one Parcee, •found guilty by the six Europeaits 
and not guilty by the three Indians. Mr. Tilak 
was accordingly sentenced to eighteen months’ 
regorouB imprisonment, An appeal was tried to 
the Privy Council and Mr. Asquith argued on be¬ 
half of Mr. Tilak. But it was of no avail. Later 
on, however, Prof. Max Miiiler and William 
Hunter led an influential petition to Queen 
Victoria praying for mercy on the ground of the 
eminent scholarship of Mr. Tilak. After some 
negotiations he was released on aubscribing to 
the condition that he will do nothing by act, 
speech or writing to excite dissatisfaction 
towards the Oovernmeot.” 

“ THS AaCTlC HOMS IM TOS VXDAS " 

The release from the hardships of rigorous 
imprisonment was due to his scholarship. During 
his incarceration so far from being depressed by 
this terrible blow, he devoted bis enforced leisuic 
to pprsue still further the train of thought which 
had formerly resulted in dating back to 4000 U.O. 
the Antiquity of the Vedas. This line ot otu y 
had to be supplemented by excursions into the 
latest discoveries in Geology and Arcbteulogy, 
His investigations led him to the startling theory 
that the original Aryans represented now by the 
Indians, the Persians, and the Aryan races of 
i£urope bad theii* remote ancestral home once 
round the North Pole. The first manuscript 
was written iu the end of 1898 at Singhad 
whither he had betaken himself after release ter 
recoup his injured health. But^the book was not 
published till March 1903, for Mr. Tilak wanted 
to make surer of his ground by consulting Sans* 
krit scholars in India, and by a further study of 
the allied sciences into wbi^ his investigations 
had led him. The argument of his new theory 
of the Arctic home is roughly this : 

Recent discoveries in Geology have proved that 
the Arctic regions which are now desolate and 
unfit for human habitation enjoyed before the 
glsoial epoch a climate as mild and temperate as 
that of Central Asia and was hence quite habitable. 
The next queetion is, is it possible to find evidence 
of habitation anywhere in the Vedas? There 


ore at least indirect references to such habitation. 
These references are, to certain astronomical 
phenomena, peculiar to the North Pole. The Ri g 
Veda speaks of the phenomenon of six months 
day and six months night. The Brahmanas do it, 
also the Mahabharata. Then, the dawn near the 
Pole lasts for two months. Is there evidence of 
it in the Vedas ? The glory of the dawn was sung 
in raptures by the poets in passages which take 
rank with the finest poetry in the world. 
Passages in the Yajur Veda actually fear if 
the dawn would break at all. The dawn hymns 
portray such anxiety. This was conditioned by 
the long duration of the six mouths night which 
naturally made the poets anxious about the 
dawn. In one place it is distinctly stated that 
between the first appearance of light on the 
horizon and the first appearance of the orbit of the 
sun on the horizon several days—not hours— 
passed, evidently showing that there was a long 
interval during which morning hghtswere visible. 
That Verse is in plain language ; there is no ambi¬ 
guity in language or word or construction.” 
The dawn of several days is a characteristic of 
Polar phenomena. Such astronomical references 
justify the hypothesis of the Arctic home. Nor 
18 corroborative evidence wanting to substan¬ 
tiate the hypothesis. “ We have a tradition that 
Vishnu goes to Ekadasi and sleeps for four 
months. Vishnu in the Vedas means the sun, and 
the sun going to sleep for four months meant a 
night of four months, There are also pthers of 
that kind about Indra and Siva. There aie refer¬ 
ences to two months’ night corresponding to two 
months’ day and the remaining eight months being 
uight and day and to the sun appearing above the 
horizon for ten months and not appearing for two 
months altogether. This ten moutha’ appearance 
of the sun above the horizon has been suggested 
ae a period of gestation or pregnancy but the 
paradox is that since he comes out of the womb 
he becomes invi^'ible. The sacred book of the 
Parsees—Zend Avesta—also refers to six months' 
day and six months’ night. The Parsees 
represent an Aryan race in one of its branch¬ 
es. Their book contains a tradition that their 
ancient home was somewhere near the North 
Pole, that it was destroyed by ice and had 
therefore to come down. You will find iu every 
literatui'e of other countries and in recently put>- 
lished books that the sun goes below the 
horizon for several months and there is uuintei- 
rupted uight for ten months in a year of'.SfiOdays, 

TUB Til MAHAHAJ CiSB. 

It muBt be remembered that the investigatiotM 
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after his release wera carried on in the face of 
many other troubles and pre-occupations. Mr. 
Tilak* was diawn into the whirlpool of a private 
trial which caused him a strain more severe than 
any public trial he has had to stand, it was in 
connection with bis right as executor of the will 
of his friend, the husband of one Tai Muharaj. 
Mr. I'llak took to his work as executor with a 
wonderful devotion and was slowly setting right 
the disordered state of bis iriend’s property. But 
the »idow, lui Maharaj, was instigated by Mr. 
lilak’s malicious opponents to believe that he 
was working against her interests and using his 
stewardship for the furtherance of his own ends. 
The case came before Mr. Aston, District Judge 
of Poona, on 29th July 1901. The trial lasted 
until the March of 1904, After a pro¬ 
longed trial, Mr. Clements, Special Magistrate, 
sentenced Mr. Tilak to a rigorous impri¬ 
sonment of eighteen months. But this was 
reduced to six months by the Sessions Judge, and 
the High Court then completely quashed the pro¬ 
ceedings. Mr. Tilak came out completely triumph¬ 
ant, with his honour at last vindicated. . . . 

CONQHESS WURK 

We have noticed how Mr. Tilak had interested 
himselt from a very early time in the politics 
of the country. His passionate patriotism intensi¬ 
fied by his devotion to the glorious literature 
of our ancients as also his warrior instincts 
made it ineviuvble. He has from the commence¬ 
ment bee/i a severe critic of the Bureaucracy. 

Mr. Tilak joined the Congress in one of its 
earliest sessions. He was secretary for five 
years and worked energetically for the Bom¬ 
bay Provincial Conference. Hu was the 
secretary of the i-eoeption committee for the 
tenth session of the National Congress and re¬ 
signed his official duties only under the stress of 
s serious difierence of opinion as to the propriety 
of holding tiie Social Conference in the piemisea 
of the National Congress. But he hae been a 
regular delegate of the National Congress almost 
from the beginning of that organisation. Hie 
name is found in the Subjects Committee list of 
the Bradlaugh Congress, 1885, and he moved an 
amendment on the Councils' lesolution of that 
year which was seconded by, Mr. Gokhale. 
Ho moved the Arme Act resolution in the 
seventh Congress at Nagpur and supported a 
resolution on permanent settlement in the niueih 
Congress at Lahore. In the eldVenth Congress 
at Poona he was one of the speakers on a resolu¬ 
tion on fixity of laud tenure and in the twelfth 
Congress at Calcutta he moved ** in a short and 


effective speech " an important resolution to grant 
a greatei' amount of fiscal responsibility and 
freedom to the provinces. We find him support¬ 
ing again a resolution concerning the masses in 
the sixteenth Congress. He waa one of the 
speakers on a resolution touching education in the 
seventeenth Congress at Calcutta. He eeoonded 
a resolution of the late Sir 'William Wedderbum 
on the question of h Deputation to be sent to 
England;^ This illustratM that he bad faith in 
this method of political agitation. ^Hcused to 
say that in England sat our judges, 'mean¬ 
ing the British democracy. Mr. Tilak ‘ was 
recieved with an ovation” at the Benares 
Congress of 1905 and moved in it a resolution on 
famine, poverty, economic enquiry and Land 
iSettlemeut. In lyU6 at Calcutta he supported 
the resolution on Swadeshi moved by the late 
Mr. P. Ananda Chorlu. 

XXTXKMlSll 

But here ntids the era of peace in Indian 
politics. The Coveinment of Lord Curson gave 
the severest shocks ever given to the faith of the 
people in the older metiiods of constitutional 
agitation. Lord Cuizon’s Partition and the agita¬ 
tion, the stormiest ever known in India, which 
followed it, “ the inauguration of a reign of 
terror,” us the Hou, Mr. iSureudranath 
Banerjea once said, the prohibition of public 
meetings, the deportations without trial, 
all these are well known even to those 
generally ludiil'ereut to politics. One result of this 

reign of tenor ” was tue giowth of a school of 
thought denounciiig the old ‘‘ Mendicant 
Methods ” of petitions and memorials and 
demanding the use of stronger and more < 
compelling weapons of politicial v^arfare. Faith 
‘ in the older methods was gradually lost. It is not 
necessary here to go into all the workings of tbie 
division into parties which culuiiuated in the lament' 
ed dissolution at burat. While ih«.rewas the clear 
division of teinperanicijc and conviction cleaving 
the Congress into two, it must be admitted, 
that the aciual disruption of the OongreM 
was only a matter of time. 

TuiAL or 1908 

The Surat split was followed by a more 
serious state of ufi'airs. Kepression went on 
unmitigated with the result that anarchism raised 
Its grisly head in Bengal. The first bomb was 
thrown at Muzzafarpore and two English ladies 
were killed though the bomb was aimed at quite a 
difl'ereut person. This causechgreat seneation all 
over the land and the Piees, Indian and Anglo- 
Indian, began to comment upon the rise of 
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terrorism. The Indian Press unanimously 
condemned anarchism but said that the way to 
meet it was nut by further repression but 
conciliatory measures calculated to keep pxcu 
with the advancing public opinion of the cuuntiy. 
But the Anglo-Indian Press lashed itself into o 
fury and advocated a policy of mad repreK-<ion, 
The bomb thus became a subject of general 
diaottSBion and the Kt*ari, of which Mr. Tilak whs 
aeknowledged as editor, wrote a series of articles 
on the i9me*Sy for anarchism. These articles 
frankly analysed the entire situation aud main¬ 
tained that while the bomb was certainly abhor¬ 
rent, it was engendered by tiie reactionary 
and repressive attitude of the Government, that 
Diore repression would only bring m more 
anarebisui and that the remedy would be to meet 
the situation with a policy of sympathetic 
concessions. But the Government found in these 
ai tides clever insinuatious instigating the use of 
bombs and bad Mr. Tilak suddenly arrested and 
kept in gaol. This whs at Bombay whither Mr. 
Xilak had gone to help bis friend Mr. 
IS. M. Paranjype who was prosecuted also by the 
Government. But Mr. TiUk chivalrously accepted 
responsibility for the articles in the Kwari (which 
were presumably not hi.Hown). Ue was kept in gaol 
andtbe ipplication for release on bail was persistent¬ 
ly refused him. This meant that in addition to his 
physical sufleriiJgs in the common gaol be 
could not have the facilities to prepare his 
defence. The trial began in the High Court on 
the IStli of July. A special jury was empanelled of 
which seven were Kuropeaus and two Parsees. The 
articles charged of si'dition were written in 
Mabratti, a language alien to the Judge and to 
nine on the jury. Mr. Tilak himself argued 
' for the defence, nod his speech which began at 
about 4 p.m. on the third day of the trial lasted 
until about tbe noon of Wednesday next, the Bth 
day of the actual sitting of the Court. Though 
denied opportunities fur a .full preparation, 
it is highly learned and full of foiensic power. 
He argued his case with marvellous ability, and 
the Advocate-General Mr. Branson, who rose 
to answer on the same day replied to him in high¬ 
ly satirical language casting aside courtesies which 
never forsook Mr. Tilak. The address of Mi'. 
Branson lasted till about five in tffe evening, and 
the Judge announced that tbe Court would sit up 
till night and finish the cose. The Judge, the 
late Mr. Davar, delivered also an adverse charge, 
and at 8 p.m. the Jury retired to consult together. 
At 9*20 p.m. they came buck aud returned a 
verdict of gnilty by a majority of eeven against two. 




Mr. Tilak was sentenced to six years’ trans¬ 
portation and a fine of Rs. 1,000. 

The conviction caused great commotion in Bom¬ 
bay, markets were closed, woj-kiiien struck and 
there was some rioting in thejsti-eets. 

Bub Mr. Tilak u-ns not himself depressed or 
embittered. The ^evu^est blow that could be struck 
was dealt on him. He said when the jury returned 
tlie verdict:— 

All that I wish to say is that io spite of tbe verdlot 
of I tie jury, 1 muintaiD thst 1 am ianocest. There are 
higher Powers that rule tbe nestinies of things end i| 
may be tbe will of Frovideoce that tbe cause which I 
represent may prosper more by my suffering than by my 
romainiag free. 

In that epirit he went into exile and the prison 
walls closed upon him for si c long and weary 
years in a foreign land (Mandalay). 

TUB OITA RAHASYA 

But he used his enforced retirement to a deeper 
study of his favourite scripture, tbe Bbagvat 
Gita. Fur from being embittered and depressed, be 
iiEserted tho supreme strength of his lu.iiihnod nnd 
hoi'o hiiiiself with a dignity which is iiispiring to 
couteuiplate. He described in a letter from 
Mandalay tim nature of his new work and 
tho letter throws light also on that invincible 
temper which in a state of political ruin so 
grievous could yet return with a child’s tramjui- 
lity to speculations in philosophy. He says in 
the letter ;— 

About tbe Uita I bsTO fiaiehed whet 1 qpll Qita‘ 
liaiiatya, en indopendent and original bonk investigat¬ 
ing the purpose of and showing how our religious 
philosophy is applied thcioin to the eolutioo of tbe 
othiual problem, Fur, my vii-w of the Uita is that it is 
a work on Bthics —not utilitarian, nor iutuitioual, but 
traasoeddeutai, tomewbat on tho lines followed inQreen’i 
^Prologomen i to Bthios.’ 1 believe it will be found to be 
an entirely < i iginal work like "Orion"; for ao fu as 1 am 
aware, BO oi..i baa ventured on such a pa<h before in 
translating or oommentiog on tbe Oita, though I hare 
had thia view of tbe Gita in tiiiud for the last '20 yean 
or more. 1 have used all tho books that I have here 
with me ; but there are references to works not with ms 
here, and an those are quoted Irom memory, they will 
have to be verified before pubhabing the book, whiob oan 
therefore, take place only after my release. 

DBCLARATIOM OF FAITH AFTiEB BBLBASS 

fn 1914, to the joy of the entire nation Mr, 
Tilak returned to his native land. The people 
of Maharsshtra clung to him like children to 
a long lost father. The war had by now broken 
out, and tbe period of Lord Hardinge's Vioeroyal- 
ty not to speak of the Murley-Minto reforms 
and most of all the altered angles of vision 
brought about by the new international situation 
bad changed very oonaiderably the complexion o| 
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Indian politics. Mr. TUak who was certainly ‘ 
going to continue his work unaffected by bis exile 
found it important and necessary that he should 
state his views, and he wrote accordingly this 
letter to be published to the country. It appear¬ 
ed in the Mahratta on the 30th August, 1914. 

It has been well said (fiat British Kuis in oonferrina 
ioMkiidable benefit on India not only by its omlized 
methods of administration but also thereby bringing 
together the different nationalitiee and raoes of India, 
ao that a united Nation may grow out of it in oourse of 
tiaw. I d) not belieTo that 3 we bad any other rulera 
czoept the liberty-loTing Britiah, they oouid have 
oonoeived and assisted us in developing suob a national 
ideaL £vory one who has the interosts of India at 
heart is fully alive to this and simiJar edvaniages of the 
British Rule, and the present oriaie is, in my opinion, 
a blessiog in disguise inasmuoh as it has universally 
•veked our united feeling end eentimenta of loyalty to 
the Britiah Throne. England, you know, hM 
oompelled by the notion of the Uerman Emperor to 
take up arms in deleoos of weaker States, whose 
frontier has seen violated in deflanoe of eever^ treaty 
obligations and of repeated promiaes of integrity. At 
anoh a crisis it is, I firmly hold, lue duty of every 
ladiao, be he great or emsll, nob or poor, to support 
and assist his Majeity's Government, to the beat of his 
ability; and no time, in my opinion, should be lost in 
oenvania^a public meeting or all parties, eiastes and 
■eotiona in Pooni^ aa they havs been elaewfaere, to give 
an empbatio pubiio ezpreesion to the name, it requires 
hardly any preoedent to eupport auoh a course. But it 
one were needed 1 would refer to the prooeediogs of a 
pubiio meeting held by the citizens of Poona ao fsr 
hack ao 1879-^ in regard to the oomplioalioos of the 
Afghan War, which was prooseding at the time. That 
proves that our sense of loyalty and desire to support 
the Government is both inherent and unswerving; and 
(hat we lo/aily appreciate our duties and responsioilities 
andsr anoh oiroumitanoes. 

This geuerous attitude to a OovernmeDt which 
had tried so often to crush him takes rack 
with the greatest iastauces known of political 
magnanimity. 

’rSNBWS ACIIVX WOAK 

Mr. Tilak did not set to work immediately 
sitar his home coming. He waited until he could 
get settled after his long separation from the 
sphere of his labours. Nor was the oondition of 
politics yet congenial. He had to wait and see 
what course the Coogreea oomprumise would take. 
But he took part in an extremist conference held 
at Poona in 1916 under the presidency of Mr. 
Joseph Baptists. It was after the settlement of 
the question of Congress compromise and the 
starting of the Home Kule movement that he 
definitely came to the front. In^May and June 
of 1916, he went on an extended propagandist 
tour in ths Bombay Prosidenoy; and delivered a 
•sries of Isotures in Marathi to huge monster 


gatherings. The addresses dealt with the problem 
of self-government. They are excellent examples 
of the general style of Mr. Tilak'. 

SSCUEllT FOE “good BBSATIOUB *' 

But the buteaucraoy which poses to love the 
masses could not brook the influence which Mr. 
Tilak’s burning eloquence was bound to exert 
over them. And as it is the characteristic of 
love to be jealous, the lovers of the masses 
thought it best to demand a sum of 40,000 
rupees as security for Mr. Tilak’s good bobaviour I 
He was accordingly served with a notice in July 
to show cause why he should not be asked to 
furnish the security. The Magistrate of Poona 
who served the order thus accusing him acted^ 
acooi'diug to an ancient and absurd system, as 
the Judge also and ooufinned hie own order. But 
the case was referred in appeal to the High Ooui-t 
of Bombay. And once more the High Court 
vindicated the tradition of British Justice. The 
Judges held that Mr. lilak’s speeches were 
criticisms, however strong and damning, of the 
present system of government and not of the 
government itself. The Government established 
by law was not attacked and as Mr. Tilak did not 
disapprove of the British connection in the 
speeches, he was not to be charged for sedition. 
Also, they contended that the sedilious character 
of a speech ought to be determined not by stray 
passages from the speeches but with reference, to 
their context and by the general effect of the 
whole. The security was refunded to Mr. 
Tilak. But the Bureaucracy knows better than 
to trust to the decision of the King’s Lew Courts. 
Almost on the heels of the acquittal, came the 
Orders under the Defence of India Act, prohibit¬ 
ing him from entering the Punjab and the Delhi 
Provinces. The Government made an exception^ 
however, when Mr. Tilak had to interview 
Mr, Montagu and allowed him to proceed to Delhi 

THB SIXTY FIBST BIBTH DAY 

The order of tbd District Magistrate of Poona 
was served on Mr. Tilak on the day on which be 
was to receive the felicitations of the entire 
country on his Gist birth-day. His followers in 
Mahai’ashtra presented him that day with a 
purse of one lakh of rupees and an address of 
congratulation ^and oonfidecce. Mr. Tilak’s 
speech in reply was characteristic of the entire 
man. It was inspired by a patriotism and courage 
which no earthly power .could break. Speaking 
of the call of the Motherland, he said:— 

The aatioeal work irbiob feocs os to-day is so grsM« 
sxteaiive sad u^l (hat you all most woA (ogettaiK 
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witb aMl sod ooorage grMter ttiM I maf hiT* been 
»ble to thow. It ii • Utk whiob it not eat tb«t o»b bt 
put off. Ooo Hotborlud otilt evtry one of oi to be up 
itnd doing, Aad 1 do net think thet Her tons will 
diartgnrd ti)it onll. However, I feel it mj dutf to beg 
of you to reipond to tbit otll of our Hotherltnd and 
btoitbing ell differenoet from jour nindt etrive to be- 
oome the embodimentt of natiootl ideale Here there 
li DO room for rivalry, jealouty, or fear. God will help 
ui in tbe fruition of our efforit, and if not by ui, it is 
oertaio that the point will be gathered by Uie next 
generation. 

BVLB AHO OONORBSa WORK 

Tbe Maharashtra Home Rule League was 
established in Poona mainly under his lead in 
September 1916. By lectures and publications 
it has since carried on active work " propagandist 
and educative Mr, Tilak attended tbe national 
Congress of Lucknow, where he was received with 
signal demonstrations. He supported tbe memor¬ 
able resolution on self-government. 

Talking of tbe Congress-League scheme, Mr. 
Tilak “ tbe Extremist ” leader aaid 

Let me tell you that it is far more liberal then the 
Irieb Home Rule Bill and then you can understand what 
poieibiUtiee it oarrioe with it It will not be complete 
Home Rule but more than a beginning of it It may 
not be oemplete Self-Government but it ie far better 
tban looal Self-Government. It may not be Swaraj in 
tbe wideet sense of the word but it is far better than 
Bwedeehi and boyoott It is in fact a eynthesis of all 
the Congress resolutions passed during the lest thirty 
years—a synthesis that will help us on to proceed to 
work in e definite, ie a certain and responsible manner. 
We oannol now afford to spend our energy on all thirty 
rasolntions—pnblio tervioe resolutions, Arms Act and 
sundry others. All that is iooluded in this one resolu¬ 
tion of Self-Government and I would ask svory one of 
yon to try to oarry out this one resolution witb all your 
effort, might and entbuiieim, and everything that you 
fan command. 

Mr. Tilak spoke again ou the same resolu¬ 
tion at Calcutta in 1917. It was remarkable 
that Mr. Tilak advised compromise and modera¬ 
tion when a section of the Congress wanted to be 
rather in advance. 

Thus he showed the shrewdness of tbe Mabratta 
politician with an eye to practical work. 

Mr. Tilak has consistently held these views for 
long. It is interesting to recall in this connec¬ 
tion the evidence he gave before t^e Decentralisa¬ 
tion Commission in March, 1908. He has 
insisted on tbe need for the transference of 
authority from a centralised and irresponsible 
buieaooraoy to a body more in oonsonanoe 
witb public opinion apt) atpenable to popular 
oontr(4. . ,. 


0 

To oooolude: the mere shifting of the centre of 

f lower and authority from one ofBoia] to another ie not 
0 mv opinion, oiUoulated to reatore tbe feelings of 
cordiality between officers and people, prevailing in 
earlier days, English edncation hat created new 
aspirations and ideals amongst tbe people; and so long 
as these national aspiratione remain nnaatiafled, it la 
asslesB to expect that the biatus between tbe officers and 
the people oould be removed by any soheme of official 
deoentraUhation, whatever ite other effects may be. II 
is no remedy—not even palliative—against, the evil 
complained of, nor wae it ever pot forward by the peo¬ 
ple or their leaderc the fluctuating wave of deoentraliaa- 
tion may infuse more or less life in the individual 
members of the bareaocraoy, bat it cannot remove the 
growing estrangement between tbe rulers and the ruled 
unless and until tbe people are allowed more and more 
effective voioe in tbe management of their own affairs in 
an ever expansive spirit of wise liberalism and wide 
sympathy aiming at raising India to tbe level of tbe 
governing country. 

CONCLUSION 

These passages contain the pith of Mr. Tilak’s 
views on political questions. He is now 
sixty-three years of age, but be is as youthful 
and indomitable as ever. He is primarily 
engaged in propagandist work, educating the 
people on the need for self-government and 
inspiring them to struggle for it. He has taken 
up another Law suit in connection with 

certain remarks in Sir Valentine Chirol’a book 
on “ Indian Unrest ". The life of Mr. Tilak is 
full oF dramatic incidents. He began life with tbe 
choice of a calling which meant not only self-sacri¬ 
ficing devotion but also the active creation of op¬ 
portunities for service. Asa journalist and politi¬ 
cian be has been ever on tbe post of duty 

according to bis own lights thoroughly regardless 
of oonaequences. Mr. Tilak has always worked on 
in faith and hope. His life has been marked by 
the severest hardships. He has braved tbe 

persistent persecution of those in power. He was 
condemned to the rigours of the gaol and to the 
misery of exile. But he has braved it all, as he 
has chived all scorn and contumely. Tn 

moments which to others would have been 
agonising, he has turned his thoughts serenely to 
the eternal problems of philosophy. Bis invinci¬ 
ble fortitude, his iron will, have never desei’ted 
him. He has clung to the cause he has espoused 
with marked fidelity. Born of a people who have 
never refused reverence to greatness, he is 
enshrined in tbe hearts of his countrymen in 
Maharashtra as scholar, patriot and martyr. 


JURISTIC PSYCHOLOGY 

BY ME. R PAIYAMUETI, B.A., B.L. 


« bE author, in this work,* has attempted to 
cover a practically untrodden field. Law 
has been studied and written about, in all 

its different aspeote. So has psychology been. 
But Juristic psychology is a comparatively new 
^enoe. Its importance, however, is very great. 
As the author says in his “ Foreword,” “ A fully 
developed juristic psycholoory is expected to be of 
material help in practical legislation and in judicial - 
and non-judicial practical administration in every 
political state.” Especially, in Indis, where 
difibrent systems of law are administered, and 
in many important cases, by foreigners, does this 
subject assume great importance. 

In Chapter I, the author discusses the 
nature and scope of juristic psychology, and the 
various branches thereof. In the succeeding 
oliapters, the author has brought together a large 
number of distinguished authorities on mind and 
its working. He has not attempted to discuss 
their relation to Law and Justice at every stop 
and hence these chapters may seem uninteresting. 
But such a study is pre-eminently necessary, before 
one can understand juristic psychology. 

In Chapter XIII, the author treats of the 
unsound mind,” and discusses how it has been 
dealt with by legislators. He refers, among others, 
to section 84 of the Indian Penal Code, which 
exempts *perBonB of unsound mi I from punish¬ 
ment for acts of theirs, which would otherwise be 
crimes. He also refers to similar provisions in 
the Indian Statute Book, s.p., The Indian Lunacy 
Act, Section 11 of the Indian Contract Act, etc. 

In Chapter XV, rhe author discusses the im¬ 
portant and interesting subject, “ Psvchology of 
Judgment,—Judicial Truth, Judge’s Mind,” He 
says, truly enough, “ A Judge's judgment is the 
TMult of the operation of the evidence before him 
and only so far appreciated by him, in hi#‘mind, 
as composed of various complexes.” Then he 
gives us examples of various types of minds and 
discusses the working of Judge’s minds. He says, 
“Careful hearing of pleadera’ arguments is a 
vital part of judicial procedure and negligence 
of this duty on a Judge’s part may lead to error of 
judgment.” This will be warmly appreciated by all 
practising lawyers, whatever Judges mav think of 
it Towards the end of this chapter, the author, 
with considerable insight, mentions the various 
motives which may operate on p Judge's mind. 

*/a<'‘jdu9tiaa to B/Prtbadh 
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And he concludes with the wise caution to every 
Judge: “The problem for each conscientious 
Judge is how, in the fnce of the tendencies which 
may lead him astray from justice, he can keep 
himself wido-nwake and detect and control any 
of these tendencies, when it endeavours to lead 
him astrft - Fi-onn the path of justice.” 

ChnTif«-f JfVI is, in some ways, the most in- 
terepfi.ig part of the book, for it dealf wTth “ psy¬ 
chology of crimes.'’ He deals first with the condi¬ 
tions for the existence of crimes, and then with 
the classification of crimes. He treats also of the 
.motives which infiuence criminals and of the various 
kinds of crimes. Lastly, he deals with the import¬ 
ant question of punishment. He traces the origin 
of that institution and gives some methods of 
rationalising punishment. Then be' discusses the 
effect of punishment upon the minds of the 
criminals and others. Finally be gives the prin¬ 
ciples which ought to influence legislators in pro¬ 
viding and Judges in inflicting, punishment. 

In Chapter XVIIT, the author deals with the 
psychology of evidence, especially of admission, 
confession, and accomplice evidence. Chapter XIX 
treats of a number of miscellaneous topics, the 
Plaintiff’s mind, the Defendant’s mind, and the 
Tjogal Practitioner’s mind. The psychology of Legis¬ 
lation is then dealt with a nd the principles govern¬ 
ing legislation are laid down. One such is stated 
thus; “The greatest and highest good of the 
greatest number of the subjects of the particular 
state is a sound controlling and regulative princi¬ 
ple in all legislation.” Finally the author deals 
with the relation between the executive and the 
judicial organs of State, He says : “ A State ip 
which the executive organ and the judicial organ 
are one and the same, and the double functions 
are performed by the same machinery, the interests 
of the executive administration tend powerfully 
to influence judicial decisions.” This is the 
experience in India. 

On the whole, the book is an ambitious and 
fairly successful attempt at tackling the intricate 
problems of juristic psychology. Before juristic 
psychology can assume the proportion of 
even an empiriqfil science, many a Judge, states¬ 
man and lawyer, will have to unburthen himself of 
the secret of his life. If, as the author states in 
his foreword, his object, in writing this book, is 
to suggest and stimulate thought on the subjeot, 
and to be an introduotorv treatise for instmotion 
of pupils, and for researok work," the author has 
fluooeeded in achieving his object. 



REFORMER REFORMED 

A SHORT STORY 

BY “ SUKUMA " Is^ 
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ITTING in my room, I was writing an 
article to The Practical Reformer ” on 
the iasinoerity of reformers. The electric 
lamp threw ito brilliant light on the table. 
1 waa nl^or^d in my aubjoct ; and words flew 
from my pen without e/Tovt. With bent head, I 
scratched page after p >ge, when suddenly I heard 
the creaking of the iiingee of the door opposite 
to me, But aa L wna dragged by my pen, I did 
not look up. After a few seconds when my pen 
came to a halt, I looked up. 

My wife stood before me. 

As it was not very usual for my wife to 
disturb me when I was at work, 1 suspected that 
something more than pure wifely affection should 
have prompted her to go to me. 1 kept silent 
however, and expected ray wife to say some¬ 
thing. 

“ Why, you wouldn’t know even if a burglar 
came in. Ah! how you work! If you could 
only devote half the attention to family 
affairs." 

Laying my pen on the table and forcing a 
smile, I asked her " whatever is the matter, tell 
me. 1 am sure you want money now. 1 am 
quite certain about it. Although X pay you in a 
lump at a beginning of the mouth, you k.eep 
worrying me all through the month for extra 
expenses. Well, what do you want now ?” 

“ I don't want money now. Have 1 asked you 
now for money. Ara 1 so avaricious ? Why 
<f you give me money, it is not all for my ex¬ 
penses. 1 spend it all for 3 'our children and 
your mother and yourself. I don’t swallow your 
money You may.” 

“ Well, well, tell me what you want now. I 
have got some work to do,” said I. 

Work ! is there a moment when you have no 
work ?” queried my wife. 

Not finding my wife reasonable, 1 recommenced 
writing the article. But my wife interrupted me 
saying ** there is nothing particular. 1 hoard 
about that marriage in the Dqputy Collector’s 
house and want to know if you are going to 
attend it.” 

The marriage in the Deputy Collector’s bouse 
had been a topic of considerable interest in Talk- 
pur—B place noted for its orators. The Deputy 
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Collector was the official and social head of the 
place and everything concerning him excited more 
than ordinary interest. But there was another 
reason why the maniage of his daughter was of 
such unusual interest to the educated portion of 
the public. He often advocated reform in connec¬ 
tion with the marriage of our girls. He always 
discusBe<l with needless wnrmth the question of 
the marriage <if infants, ever siding with the re¬ 
formers. The public of the place were therefore 
taken by surprise when the news got abroad—no 
one could say, how—that the Deputy Collector was 
going to get his daughter barely eight years old— 
married.' But bis stetus prevented the boldest of 
vakils from publicly censuring him for so deliber¬ 
ately deserting the cause of Social Reform. 
Deciding however to expose him, I was writing 
a Hoathing article to “ The Practical Reformer," 
when m/wife intenupted me. I thought my 
wife would be anxious to attend the marriage, for 
it was the social event of the season. 

Being a social reformer myself, I did not 
approve of the tnarriiige and was determined not 
to attend it But I was not however against my 
wife being present on the occaeion. I therefore 
replied to my wife “ Why ? Are you very parti¬ 
cular about attending the marriage ? I am not 
going taettend it. I have never seeii such a 
hen-pecked husband as the Deputy Collector, 1 
have seen his daughter, she is but a child, and 
be is going to get her married, bec^iuso his wife in¬ 
sisted on his doing so. It is a most disgraceful 
thing that, a man should he so entirely 
under the thumb of his wife. 1 won’t attend 
the marriage. But if yon wish to go you may 

go” 

“ Ah! yes,” leplied my wife, “ if all husbands 
were to be like you, tbe world would be very 
nioe indeed. Just consider how you have been 
defying me these three years about your 
daughter’s marriage. The world is laughing at 
you for keeping her unmarried. Do you think 
she is a mere child ? How much longer.’’ 

“ Enough," X said sharply “ I thought you 
wanted my permission to go to the Deputy 
Collector’s house. You may go if you like.” 

My wife’s favourite theme was my daughter’s 
marriage, and I feared she would rob roe of my 
rest and distrub my work if X permitted her to 
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talk longer about it; 1 therefore tried to send 
her away by giving her th^peimiesion which, 
I imagined, she had come t^^ to ask. But my 
wife replied with resignation “ what am I going 
to enjoy by attending marriages in other people’s 
houses, when every one is asking me why there 
is no marriage in my own V* 

Not having had any reasons to suspect my wife 
capable of harbouring ideas so entirely at 
variance with my long cherished ideals, 1 was 
somewhat surprised at the boldness with which 
she expressed her desire—evidently dormant all 
these years—about our daughter’s marriage. The 
marriage in the Deputy Collector’s bouse seemed to 
have kindled in her the ambition to celebrate her 
daughter’s marriage with becoming pomp. But aa 
I had long ago definitely expressed to my wife my 
ideas regarding my daughter’s marriage, I decided 
that the best thing 1 could possibly do under the 
circumstances was to ridicule my wife's sugg<>Btion 
and observed, “Kow is it, my dear, you are no 
batter than the man who having heard the story 
of Ramayana all through the night, yet re¬ 
mained innocent of the relationship between 
Hama and Sita ? I always credited you with 
more sense than you really seem to possess. Why, 
then, did I preach to you since our marriage,— 
no, not so, since our nuptials—about the evils of 
early marriage ?” 

“ Enough, enough” cried my wife with acerbity, 
“ is it only t^day that you have discovered my lack 
of sense,? Why, the whole world knows it. It 
really matters little whether 1 have brains or not, 
provided you get your daughter married.” 

“ Yes, exactly,” cried I, “ that is just the thing 
I am talking to you about. I have been telling 
you, now for over ten yeai-s, that no daughter of 
mine shall wed till she was old enough to know 
what marriage meant.” 

True, you have been telling me about your 
imaginary evils of early marriage. But bow can 
we go against our Achara and the immemorial 
practice of our elders,” remarked my wife. 

I detested any further argument with my wife, 
for 1 had pointed out to her a thousand times the 
utter absurdity of basing our actions on tho.<ie of 
our ignorant ancestors who lived in ages long for¬ 
gotten and under conditions utterly unlike our 
own. 

Having been always of opinion that women, like 
slaves, are only to be commanded and not coaxed 
or cajoled, I pretended to be angry with my wife 
and cried out in a loud voice, ** You can’t teach 
ine what I should do and what 1 should pot do. I 


tell you now for the hundredth time that I am 
not going to get Padma married before she attains 
puberty. I Imve explained to you so often that 
early marriage was the curse of our race and that 
we ought not to follow this pernicious custom. 
But, after all, you are exhibiting only the stupidity 
which is the birthright of your sex.” 

My wife from whom I could always expect 
wifely obedience seemed to have suddenly deve¬ 
loped a spirit of resistance, as astonishing as it 
was irritating. She began to • ait^viae me, 
“ Better leave off your wonted stubbornneps. Take 
my advice in this one matter alone and I shan’t 

interfere.” My wife stepped pleading as 

we heard footsteps—the timid halting steps 
of age. Presently, my mother, who went round 
the house every night to see if all the doors and 
windows had been properly bolted and barred, 
peeped into my room and asked me, " why, my 
boy, how you work late and early! You will 
spoil your health at this rate.” And she inquir¬ 
ingly looked at my wife to know the cause of her 
unusual presence in my office room at a lato 
hour in the night. 

“ How is it, mother,” cried my wife with feeling, 
“you don’t tell your son that Pndnia is nf 
marrisgeable age and that it would bo exceeding¬ 
ly improper to keep her unmarried nny longer. 
Your son says that Padma must attain puberty 
before she is married.” 

My mother without saying a word, put her 
right fore-finger on her lips, meaning—‘how 
could be think of such a crime.’ 

My wife continued with increased warmth, 

“ such n step becomes not our caste, our hda our 
gothra. What would not the world say !— whp 
would care to take even a drop of water from us,'. 
He calls me stupid if 1 say anything—what cnnT ^ 
do ? It is you, elders, that roust advise him abotri 
these things. You must advise your son and try' 
to bring a^ut Padma’s marringe by next lhai" 

I could scarcely help wincing under my wife^s 
onslaught, My mother stood dumbfounded My 
wife seemed to be on the point of beginning a 
fresh attack—but I foreetalled her, appealing to 
my mother, “ Mother mine, where is the hurry to 
get Padma married. She is but seven years old 
now. We can postpone the marriage for at 
least two or throe years.” 

“ Seven years! seven years ! why she is nine 
now. I am sure you will forget even your oirii 
age,” burst out my wife. 

My wife never agreed with me as to the age of 
my daughter. When my daughter Wfw bqt a 
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year oH, my wife said she was three years 
Qld—when she was three my wife maintained 
gbe was 6re. And her cajculations of age, 
based on the Tamil Calendar, sought no aid from 
Mathematics. Not deeming it wise, therefore, to 
dispute my wife’s contention, I looked at my 
mother for her opinion. 

It is always good to get young ones married 
early,” observ^ my mother sagely. “ Further, I 
am gett^ig ^Ider and feebler every day. My 
sight and bearing are not what they were. You 
can’t expect me to live long. If you get your 
daughter married early, I shall see the marriage 
and then die in poaoe. There is nothing you 
don’t know—I need not teach you anything. 
Therefore consider and act." 

“ Don’t fear, mother,” I replied, “ you will 
live another twenty years. You wilt live to see 
even your grand daughter’s daughter’s marriage. 
Why do you.. ” 

The clock in the hall chimed twelve and uiy 
mother sail, “ The clock strikes twelve; it is very 
late now. Better go to bed now. You may talk 
about the marriage to-morrow”; and then she 
left my room. My wife followed her with 
determined steps and in pregnant silence. 

1 looked at the unfinished article which lay 
befpre me on the table, shoved it into the drawer, 
and went to bed, determined not to yield to 
women’s threats or entreaties. 

II 

For some time after the colloquy with my wife 
and mother, my home was rendered hs unpleasant 
to me as poB-sible, My wife who usudly served 
^0 meals pretended to bo very busily engaged, 
just as I entered the dining hall and I had to serve 
myself as best as 1 could. My mother lay uncon¬ 
cerned in a corner of the hall. And even my 
little daughter—I loved her dearly—having joined 
the conspiracy, began to exhibit her dislike for 
me by her unwonted reserve. 1 now missed the 
cheering smiles of my wife and the endless chatter¬ 
ing of my daughter. But 1 was determined, in 
spite of these petty annoyances, not to abandon 
the sacred cause of Social Reform. I vowed to 
myself that, even at the risk of ^estranging those 
dearest to me 1 would practiao the principles 
which 1 bad been advocating—in the press and on 
the platform—for very nearly a dozen years. 

Exactly a month later something happened 
which tended to weaken my resolution. It was at 
the Club one eveniDg, when some of us, members, 


began to discuss the chances of success of the 
Social Reform movement. 

“ No one who is unable to practise what he 
preaches should be allowed to continue to be a 
member of the Association," said I, in reply to 
my friend, Mr. ' Yaikuntam, who was trying to 
find out means by which members could be made 
to act in consonance with their public utterances. 

“ Further,” I continued, he ought to be 
mercilessly exposed in the press. And we mmt 
make him feel ashamed of himself.” 

“ You would always go to extremes,” replied 
my friend, “ but that is not the way, T am sure, 
to induce the entire community to follow us.” 

“ What nonsense you talk,” cried I, “ Do you 
mean to say that we should sit idly till the entiie 
community is willing to undertake reformSi 
Do you imagine that the entire community will 
ever move ? It is impossible. Reforms in every 
age and in every country have had to be initiated 
by the few in spite of the opposition and in- 
diflTerenceof the many.” 

1 understand all that,” replied Mr. Vaikuntam 
calmly, “ but you see how the Deputy Collector 
has had to submit to domestic tyranny. And 

yet there was none more.” 

Enough of your balderdash. Domestic 
tyranny 1 Why, you will be ruled by others as 
long as you are willing to be a slave. 1 say that 
every reformer must have the blood of the 
martyr in him. He must be prepared.to suffer 
countless miseries if he would stand before the 
public as a reformer. You are perhaps aware how 
much I have to sufier at home because 1 dare to 
go against the wishes of my wife.” 

Yes, it’s all true. But I believe that the 
whole question of social reform binges on the 
education of our women. If our women are 
educated with the same zeal as our men, the 
most pressing social problems will solve them¬ 
selves with the least domestic infelicity,” argued 
my friend and looked at me for approval. 

“ If we are to wait," I thundered, “ till all the 
women are educated, a century, why,! may say 
centuries will have to roll away ere.” 

** What I—you still berel" exclaimed my next 
door neighbour, advancing towards me. 

“ What is the matter " replied I, much sur¬ 
prised at the suddenness of his entry and the 
anxiety of his look. 

“ Can it be that you don’t know. Your 
mother is ill, man, run up at onoe." 

1 knew when I left home in the morning 
that my mother was ill. She had a slight attack 
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of fever, which was not a matter of any con- 
eequence. I therefore replied. ** It’s uotbing. 
She'hae slight fever, it will paee off.” 

*‘Noneense. She ie seriously ill. 1 went 
home for my tea and my wife told me 
that somebody had ooioe from^your bouse for 
a little Eucalyptus. It seems her hands and feet 
are cold ae ice,” replied my friend with great 
excitement. 

“ What?” 1 cried out and immediately order¬ 
ing my carriage, 1 drove home. On my way, 
however, I halted at my doctor’s to take him 
with me. He had gone out and it would be some 
hours before he returned home. So 1 reached 
home without the doctor and found my wife, 
wcuting for me, at the gste. 

Jumping out of the carriage, I asked my wife 
How is mother ?” 

“ What can I tell you I She doesn't talk— 
doesn’t breatbe-^doesn’t open her eyes-—send for 
the doctoral don’t know what wretched fate 
this is." 

I immediately went in and found my mother 
lying unconscious on a mat in the dining hall. 
As my family doctor could not be bad just then, 
I had to send for a young man, living oloee by, 
who had taken his medical degree a few months 
previously and who knew more of the latest designs 
in ties and socks than of herbs and drugs. Not 
having a high opinion of his skill as a physician, 
1 was at first disinclined* to call him in ; but my 
wife conceiving him to be very clever, perhaps 
from the height of his collar, insisted on my 
sending for him wdthout delay. 1 sent my syce 
with a note to the fledgeling of a doctor. 

Meanwhile I ebang^ my clothes and went and 
sat by my mother, while my wife stood at some 
distance. I stroked my mother’s forehead and 
uttered softly “ mother, mother.” Sbe^opened 
her eyes, looked at me awhile and again shut 
them. And after sometime, she again opened 
them, exclaimed,” Bukmiui! Bukmini! where are 
you, Rukmini—Rukmiui ” and again closed her 
eyes. And she made no more replies to my 
enquiries. 

After remaining a few minutee with her 1 
came out to see if the doctor was coming. My 
wife followed me and when I bad gained the 
street door, asked me why I should not send a 
wire to my sister asking her to oome immediately. 

1 conaidered awhile and went- to my mother. 
She was still lying unoonarious. " Mother, 
mother, ehall I send for Rukmini ?” 1 asked 
softly. (On hearing the word Rukmini, my 


mother opened her eyes and cried with anxiety 
” where ! where! where is Rukmini I ” 

” I will wire to her, mother,” eaid I. 

” Yes, do ask her to come at once.” she uttered 
feebly and again Bank into a quiet eleep. 

I went to my ofiice room to write out the 
message, when I heard a knock st the door. 1 
hastened to the door and opened it and found the 
young doctor standing behind it. After the usual 
salutations, I took.him to my mother. 

” The doctor is come, mother. Tell Kim what 
ails you,” said I. 

*' Ayyo! why those wretched things for me,” 
groan^ my mother. 

The doctor laughed at my mother’s description 
of doctors and medicines in general, and my wife 
and myself joined him. 

My mother having, homever, submitted herself 
to his examination, the doctor finished it and 
rose to move to my ofiice room where be could 
write his prescription. And as I led him but of 
the dining ball, I asked him his opinion of the 
patient. 

*‘ Well—you see,” replied the doctor, ” well, it’s 
a very serious case of Pneumonia, You must 
take particular care of the patient. But—but— 
still—you must be prepared for the worst. Anyhow 
get the medicine and give it to her.” He handed 
the prescription to me and left. 

1 kept to myself the sad piece of intelligence 
communicated to me by the doctor and sent a 
wire to my sister at once, ” Mother dangerously 
ill. Anxious to see you. Start immediately.” 

Ill 

My mother passed a troublesome night, not 
having a wink of sleep till daybi-eak. Tired by 
her vigil, however, she slept after the day had ^ 
dawn^. She was sleeping when my sister 
arrived from Cuddalore by the mail. 

” Brother, how is mother?” Rukmini asked 
me anxiously as she alighted from the carriage. 

” She is just sleeping. All through the night 
she was only thinking of you. Twice or thrioe 
she started from her sleep crying, when did you 
oome, Bukmini ?” 

” Poor mother! Is it not long since I saw 
her ? Poor mother!” eaid Rukmini feelingly. 

“ My wire must have reached you in time 
Bukmini,” eaid I. 

” Yes, brother, it was just in time, else I 
wouldn’t have been able to catch the mail.” 

Presently my wife came out, and seeiDg 
Bukmini, she exchanged aimlee of joy with my 
sister and after a few moments' sUenoe, my wifs 
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asked my sister to come in and then they both 
went into the houee. 

Hearing Rukmini’s voice, my mother awoke 
with joy and began to converse with her—my 
sister showing great tenderness towards my 
mother and my mother feeling supremely 
pleased at having her only daughter by her 
death-bed. 

I could not spend much time with my sister 
for 1 hs4 Court work to Attend to and then 
I had to leave for the Court. 

When 1 returned home from the Court in the 
evening 1 found my house resounding with peals 
of laughter. My sister, always interesting and 
witty, was the cause of all this mirth. She 
bad evidently made some obseiwation which 
provoked the laughter of my wife and daughter 
and even of my mother, who in spite of the 
exhausted state in which she was lying, joined 
in the merriment. 

My presence, however, immediately subdued 
their mirth and they all, including my sister, 
seemed to be i^uite serious. 1 asked my sister 

why are you all laughing Rukmini,—tell me and 
I will join with you.” 

My sister smiled, stealing a glance at my wife 
and said, '* Nothing is the matter,” 

“,Well, let that go; how’s mother ?” 1 enquired, 
Mother is no better. She refuses to take 
oven the medicine. She says her days are over 
and medicines can do no good to her. She was 
crying this noon,” said Rukmini. 

“ Why ? Whj ? What’s the matter ?” I asked 
perplexed. 

Rukmini looked at my wife, then at my mother 
• And hesitated to speak out. 

I looked at all the three and asked again, 
“What’s the matter?” 

My sister smiled and again hesitated. 

“ Go on,” said I. , 

“It appears,” Rukmini began, “ mother is very 
anxious to see Padma married. And it seems you 
are opposed to the marriage. She was crying 
bitterly this noon, saying that she was such a 
sinner that she was not fated to see her grand¬ 
daughter married. She tells me you are so stub¬ 
born and she thinks 1 may be able to induce you 
to accede to her wish. When you entered I was 
only saying something about the immorality of 
post-puberty marriage which made mother and 
sister-in-law laugh.” Rukmim laughed and my 
wife vainly tried to suppress her laughter at the 
recollection of my sistsPs joke. 


“ Ah ! I see. I see now: and that was why your 
sister-in-kw was so anxious that I should wjre to 
you. So you have joined the conspiracy,” remark¬ 
ed 1 to my sister. 

“No, brother,” replied Rukmini coaxingly, 
“ what mother says is just and proper. 
It appears sister-iu-hiw also tried to speak 
to you about thu subject but you always 
refused to lend her your ear and got wild 
with her. Since 1 have come, both mother 
and sister-in-law have been bothering me to 
speak to you about it. They think 1 am the 
right person, 1 don’t know why.” She paused u 
while and continued ; “ There is no certainty 

that those who live to-day will live to-moiTow 
and then mother is so ill. it will pleuso every 
one if you act according to mother’s wish. I am 
tolling you only what mother 1ms nsked me to tell 
you and you needn’t be annoyed with me, 
brothel',” 

“ I understand, Rukmini, why mother has 
commissioned you to talk to me about the 
marriage. You should have been burn a lawyer, 
Rukmini,” said 1 smiling. 

“ Why, I am no less now. 1 uui u lawyer’s 
sister and a Munsiff’s wife.” 

I could not but laugh and my wife who was 
also laughing thought it just the opportunity for 
her to put in “ yes, your sister is the right person 
to manage you.” 

“ So, you think, between you two^ you can 
screw me,” said 1 looking at my wife and sister 
alternately and left the hall, smiling. 

After dinner, 1 went up to the terrace, where 
the summer moon shone brilliantly. My sister 
came up a little later, my wife accompanying her. 
As 1 chewed the nuts and the betel-leaves which 
my wife bad brought for me, my sister recited a 
Sanskrit verse on the virtue of filial obedience, 
Her voice, sweet and melodious at all times, was 
enchanting under the soft rays of the radiant orb, 

“ You will melt stones with your voice, 
Rukmini.” 

“ Perhaps I may, brother, but not your heart,” 
replied Rukmini promptly. 

“ Am 1 BO hard-hearted, Rukmini.” 

“ No, don’t take offence, brother, 1 only made 
the observation because you are so stubborn about 
Fadma’s marriage. If you love me and mother, 
you will do what will please us.” 

“ You are stUl harping on the same string, 
Rukmini.” 

“ Yes. Mother is definite on the point. She 
says she must see Padma's marriago. She says 
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Bincd our Kama has passed the Matdcul;)fiion, we 
needq’t waste any more time ’* 

“ I see ! How clever you are, Rukmini. Tou 
want Padoia for your sou ?’’ said I seemingl) Vur- 
priaed. 

“ Wliy, there is nothing strange in it, bnn.her. 
I have been telling it from the moment Pudma 
was born,” replied my sister with confideiico, 

“ True, but your son has just p:issud his 
Matnoulation. Let him at least pass B. A. We 
may wait till then.” 

“ What had you passed, brother, when you 
were married. You hadn’t passed even the 
Matriculation. And haven’t you now become a 
B.A., B.L., and aren’t you earning now ?” 

** But, you see,'Rukmini, as a reformer I must 
keep my word. I have so often lectured against 
infant marriage. How can I now eat my words ? 
How can I face the world?” 

“ What you say is funny, brother. Hove you 
committed theft? Have you cheated anyone? 
What other disgraceful act have you committed 
that you should be ashamed to face the world V 
exclaimed Rukmini and laughed derisively.’ 

World,” she uttered with contempt, is the 
world you talk of so important that you should 
not care to s.ati8fy the last wish of your mother!” 

*' You can’t understand it all, Ruktnini ” said 
I sharply. 

It matters not, if I can’t understand your 
objectioni; but only try to carry out mother’s 
wish. She says Friday week is an auspicious day— 
to-day is Monday—so we have over ten days.” 

Are you mad, Rukmini ?” 

" Yes. I am but mad with a purpose,” replied 
Rukmini readily. " You have ten days more. You 
can make all your arrangements—you are not 
going to borrow money for the purpose. Where th< n 
is the difficulty? You need only decide and the 
marriage is done. You better decide and give an 
answer and I shall write to your brother-in law to 
apply for leave.” Rukmini immediately rose to 
go and my wife, who had been sitting silently 
without uttering a word, chuckling within herself 
at the presumed victory of Rukmini—followed 
her. 

1 was left to my own thoughts. 1 could not 
decide either way. 

To wound the sister I loved was impossible ; 
not to satisfy the last wish of my dear mother 
and thus hasten her death wouM be profanation ; 
to desert the reformers would be mean and 
cowardly. However I argued,*1 could not arrive 
at a decisioo. 1 thought over the same points 


again and again but the eame difficulties presented 
tbemHelves to me and no solution of them was 
possible. 1 lay awake in the stillness of the 
night. 1 could not sleep. My brain reeled under 
tbfl oppressive weight of conflicting thoughts. 
This indeed was the first time that I experienced 
svich mental torture. It was insufiTerable. Only a 
final decision could set the brain at rest but 1 had 
not the courage for it. 

Thus awake and troubled 1 bad jain^for over 
five hours on the terrace. It was past 4 A.M. 
I ^eard some one running u{Mtair8 breathless. 
Presently my wife ran wildly to me and cried out, 
wiinging her bands, “ what can I do!—Ayyayyo 
—Mother is talkiug like a mad woman—she 
says she is dying—she looks wildly—she stares 
—come and see—, come and see.” 

My mothers’ case was not quite serious when 
1 saw her in the night and I had therefore no 
reason to suspect that her end was so near. I 
ran downstairs and sat by my mother’s side and 
said “ Mother, mother, what’s the matter, why 
are you looking like that ?” 

She took her eyes from the ceiling for an instant 
end grasping my hand Look, took, there^ 
there. That fellow is calling me—yes, yes, he is 
Yama.” She held me firmer and looking at me 
with fearful eyes uttered, “will you not let Padma 
married, will you not, will you not? My soul won’t 
rest in peace—my soul will be hovering over "the 
plnce. Tell me, tell me, will you not—will you 
not.” 

“ I will,” said 1 and in that instant uy soul 
was dead and my mother's revived. 

My sister who was sitting close to my mother— 
her heail buried in her hands and the end of her 
cloth drenched with teare looked up with a faint 
smile of joy. My wife heaved a sigh of relief. 

“ My mother grew calmer and said, “ Now 1 
will bold my breath till the marriage is over 
and then bestow my body to the care of Yama.” 

From that day 1 was socially dead. 1 waS 
looked down upon by my friends and 
Practical Reformer^ heaped satire and invectiVe 
on me in a four column article. But silence was 
my part and the conviction grew on me that the 
education of women must precede all attempts at 
social reform «, « « « « 

My mother who seemed to be at death’s door 
recovered a few weelm later from her illness—tiie 
visit of Yama being only a hyterical fit—and 
lived long enough to kiss the first-born ohild 
of Padma and Bamu. 
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^ HE greatest requisite and the most essential 
principle of social improvement of a 
community are tbe interest displayed by 
the great majority of its constituents, 
responsibility of each member direct or by 
representation, mutual help and cn operation 
and effective organisation in which every indivi¬ 
dual is honoured in proportion to tbe extent 
of bis 4nd^idual sacrifice and in which all 
the units are to work partly on the co-opera¬ 
tive system and partly on the principles 
of mutual help baaed on tho originHl charming 
ideas of joint Hindu family system. The 
society is responsible for the sin of absolutely 
blocking the progress of these children of its 
units to whom it has not secured the benefit of 
reading and writing even in one language namely 
their mother tongue, and of limiting the develup- 
oient of the talents of such children to their 
own direct experience in life. Is it credible that 
this Vaish community which boasts of many 
niiltionaires and whicli is proud of its charities 
should not have tbe power or the will to liberate 
ttie children of tboii* brethren from this c ittle- 
prison of ignorance, although it might mean life¬ 
long misery even to some of the daughters of tho 
highest families on account of perference in'unsuit' 
able-marriages? I do not know bow many of these 
children who are thus shut up in the prison of 
forced ignorance might have turned into useful 
and philanthropic members of the community and 
society and what incalculable good they might 
have rendered to the worM. If the Yaisli 
Conference were to start this work, the question 
of its organisation will i-eceive considerable 
• strength. 1 do not, of course, mean that primary 
schools should be opened where they are not 
required but that full advantages should be taken 
of the existing primary schools by securing the 
education of every child of tbe community and 
when new primary schools may be opened by the 
Vaish community the children of other communi¬ 
ties should also be permitted to profit by them. 

After or apart from primary education, as may 
be desirable in^each case, the children ought to be 
educated in tbe various technical trades so that 
the greatest results mny be achieved from the 
application of their intelligence. This requires 
capital and organisation. But taking the Yaish 
community as a whole tbe total output of its 
capital will be greatly increased by the technical 
education of its children. The trading members 
of the Vaish community can o|>en probationary 


schools, the manufacturers can keep apprentice 
students and the zamindars can increase their 
income by opening ngricultural demoni<tn<tion 
farms and giving object lessons to the children 
of their commiiiiity in tbe art of agriculture. 
If you but leave the chiMren of the brethien of 
your community ns you leave even the children 
of your menial sei-vants, 1 think, it would not 
be diiiloult to raise necessary c-ipitul and to 
achieve effective organisation. 

If the intelligent young ftersons of the Vaish 
community who are fit for higher eiiucntion, and 
have no means to obtain the saine go uneducated 
and we all continue to spend our money on 
useless or even injurious luxuries,! would ask 
if H life of this description is at all worth living. 
I would suggest that these principles which 
formed the basis of the grant of scholarships for 
foreign education hy the Vaish Mnha Sabha, 
should, either wbollv or in a modified form, also 
form the basis of the grant of scliolarships to 
numerous poor students of the community 
desirous of education in this country. 1 hope 
those students will not. he so slack in returning 
the money ns tlie others tried so fur. To effect 
such help, an n<lucAtional society was opened some 
years ago at Meerut, a copy of the rules of which 
was sent by me to that great benefactor of his 
community, the late Rai Bihadur Lala Baij Nath. 
If the Vaish Conference thinks it desirable to 
arrange for the education of its young memhers, 
these rules might be helpful. 

There are some useful institutions in the 
country for Higher Technical Education where 
young persons should he sent for educ-ition. It 
is also intended to impart education in trade, 
industrv, agriculture and commerce in the scheme 
of the Benares University. There is no reason 
why the members of the Vaish community 
should not take special interest in these 
branches of learning and should not exert them¬ 
selves in opening and developing these faculties, 
thus taking their full share and exerting their 
beat in the development of tbe whole Hindu 
nation. • • • • 

But without female education, the deveinpnient 
of a child’s brain it«elf is nippe<l in the bud. The 
impulses of children are the ••esulis of their mother. 
Hence for the progress of tho community religious 
education of its girls is the first rung in the 
ladder of iroproveinent. {Address to the Vaish 
Conference.) 



JOHN REDMOND 


« NIV£RSAL regret is felt at the Rudden 
death of Jolin Edward Redmond, (7th 
March) the leading figui'e in Ireland’s 
parliamentary^ history for over a genera¬ 
tion. One of the great figures in contemporary 
political life in the United Kingdom his influence 
has always been exerted in the direction of justice 
and liberty and it is unfortunate that Ireland 
should be deprived of his wise and prudent 
counsel in this psychological moment. Foralike 
the land of his birth which he loved so passiona¬ 
tely and the Empire for which he strove so 
vigilently during the last few years of crisis are in 
sore need of his chivnlrous and magnanimous 
spirit It is unfortuniito still that he should have 
died on the eve of the s-^ttlement of a question on 
which he bad devoted tiie best part of a life time 
wibii a singleness of purpose and devotion worthy 
of the great cause. It U and too to think that 
poor Ireland is deprived of the one valiant 
leader who could have guided bis etorra-tossed 
compatriots safely through the impending crisis. 
For it Would require all the genius of so redoubt¬ 
able a champion as Kedmond to have the Report of 
the Plunkett Convention accepted by his country¬ 
men. Nor can one forget his magnanimous 
ett’orts in uniting the diverse elements of his own 
party under the banner of the King’s common 
cause at a time when open rebellion for wresting 
Home Rule was almost in sight. But in spite of 
all the brilliant achievements of such an active 
and “ well-filled life” there is a touch of deep 
p-ithns as one recollects the trials of hix last yeirs. 
A nephew of his, writing in the Catholic Herald, 
soon after the lamented death, suspec.ts that the 
series of calamities in quick Huccession that he hud 
to withstand had Komething to do with his sudden 
end. “ Family bereavements bad broken bis 
strength already hnivily taxed by years of 
unresting toil for bis country's improvement, ” 

His brother, Ur, Wiltiam Redmond, tho>if(h far beyond 
the military age, voinnteerrd for autive aervine to 
support biabrotber'a policy and to serve what he tag 
thought was lrelaQd*>i good, an ^ gave hii life for Ina 
oonrictiona by a gallant, berion death. 

The Sinn Fein risiag of 1916 was a severe blow to 
Mr. Redmond. A few months before the rising he bad 
lost his e1de«t daughter by a sudden atroke of death, a 
year after, God was to take his brother, his g'eat 
support, from him. Hie onlv von was end is serving 
with the Irish Guards at the front His brother’s seat 
io Eavt Glare, whioh he had held for thirty yean, was 
given to Mr, DeVaiara, the Sinn Fain leailer, by an 
immenee majority: Kilkenny, the' seat of Mr. Pal 
O'Brien, the Whip of bis Party, and an old perxooal 
friend was given, on Mr. O'Brien’s death, to a Sinn 
Feloer, All ttiate troubles (old on |il*« Imlth gnd n 


serious, prolonged illneu daring the winter nd spring 
of last year hastened his end, 

The life of Mr. Redmond is a ieoord of 
steady work and unostentatious service Bom 
in ISiSl he graduated from Trinity Gollege, 
Dublin, and though called to the Bar st 
Qrey’s Tnn in 1886 preferred politios for a 
career and entered Parliament ae Member for 
New Ross. Then began a parliamentary record 
which ended only with his death. It grew with 
the growth of the Pernallitee. Mr. RCdoM>nd stood 
by PurnHll in the hour of hU darkest trial and on 
the death of the great lender the mnntle Fell on 
him. The subsequent story has already become 
history. How be led his men and bow John Dillon 
his only rivurand friend refused to compete with 
him. Dillon’s magnanimous self-sacrifice, so 
unique in the records of political life, was seldom 
mpre justified If Parnell “ discovered "Redmond 
in a sense, Dillon found him the right place. 
We will give the story in the vivid narrative of a 
great journalist of their time who knew both in 
their piime. 

Mr. Stead wrote ;-~ 

After long years of alwost baart-brsaking struggle ha 
saw the dative of hia heart. Whan “Tiger Ticn’'waa 
road out of the party with ball, book, and candle, the 
lriHh;P-rliamAiuari'>DS heeame oiioe more a fi. 2 hting 
11 lit. Mr Kedtiiood then being cahed to auprama 
aomiUttD') diaplayel qualitiae with whioii he bad hitherto 
not been oredited. Hia readineas io debate, his^nelf- 
control, hia keen appraeiatioo of the vital p iints in 
Parliamentarv atratagy, speedily made him a power in 
the Hmiaeof ('ommons. One of the greatest of our 
Imperial statc-smen, who watchea the prooeedings io the 
Parliamantai'V arena from the distant poet in whioh he 
is serving the Empire, declared Uat month that in his 
opinion Mr. Redmond wm the ahiast Parlianei tariao in 
the present House of Commons Hr. Redmnnd is a 
poUtiuian first, a politinien saooad, and a politician third. 
As an individual entity he la almost unknown to an^' 
exoepk his in’imatos. But ha baa brought keen iotalli* 
genoe to the Htudy of the science of politioe. He baa 
given hie mind to it, and spent days and nighta in 
aoquiring knowledge of all the nioatiea and rulaa of 
Parliamentary prooedure. Ha ia emharrasaad by no fear 
of mutiniea in his ra'tr, ha ia oonsoiout of being armed 
with the mandate of the Irish race. As a apaakar ha is 
effeotiva, fluent and eloquent. If sooMtimea ha may 
appear to forget himself as he did when be made the 
oele'iratod decUratioo oonoerniog his desire for the 
victory of the Boars, of whioh Mr. Chamberlain made 
aitoh capital at Blenheim, that will do him no harm in 
the loog run. The party whioh ha laadc, and the alUaa 
upon whom alone be nan reokoo io the fnturein this 
oouotry, will eouni that daolaration to him for liKbtaoua* 
DOSS. The great Whiga uf last oantury said mnohtha 
lama kind of thing about our ravoltod Amarioaa 
Coloaists. and man will ramembar in time Io ooma fcUi 
daolaration of Mr. Rodmood M Ibej now quoin ttM 
ouUpoKan uUaraooe of Cbalbamt 
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THE MEANING OF LIFE 

The January number of the Eibberi Journal 
contains a remarkable exposition of the meaning 
of life, a subject suggested naturally by the waste 
of life in the great war. Prince Tronbetzkoy, 
the writer of the article, argues that human life 
under thg conditions imposed by the military and 
industrial states of to«d:iy is absolutely meaningless 
and self-destructive and that its end can be 
nothing but the ruin of mankind. The following 
reflections will not pass unchallenged by the 
ardent nationnlists 

The whole life of roan is passed in the State; 
there is no spot on earth where one can escape 
from its power. To provide for its own defence 
the State has need of oZfthe forces of man ; hones 
its claim to commandeer the wholt ma?i—all his 
aspirations, all his thoughts It makes the 
individual its tool, thereby confirming by its 
authority the biologiml law which masters his 
spirit. 

“ Material goods, territories, frontiers, and 
other ‘ advantages ’—these are ever the issues at 
stake in the strife of nations. Hence it is the 
way of the State to erect these things into 
absolute values; its heart is set on economic 
interests, and to them accordingly it subordinates 
the life of the spirit. Deeds of sublime heroism, 
disinterested love of country, the sacrifice of 
human lives by millions and millions—all these to 
the State are moans, When one State exacts 
these sacrifices in order that it may enrich iteelt 
1^ damage done to another, then it is that the 
> want of all proportion between what the State 
gives us in material reward and what it makes us 
pay in spiritual loss becomes as plain as the day. 
For what is here sacrificed to material gain—the 
soul of man—Far exceeds in vivlue all revenues, 
frontiers, and realms ; it is of all things in the 
world the most precious. Yet even so we have 
not touched the worst feature in the life of the 
State. The greatest danger of all is the tendency 
of the State to corrupt and deprave the spirit of 
the individuals composing it.” 

Such distrust of the State is the mevitable 
reaction from its present omnipotence under the 
peculiar oiroumstances in which the world finds 
itself to-day. These reflections of the Moscow 
professor race 11 Sir Babindraaatfa’s spirited indict¬ 
ment of the nation-idM in bis recent book on 
30 '' 


Nationalism. But modern industrialism and 
militarism—what do they lead .to? 

“ Whatever Herbert Spencer may say to the 
contrary, industry te ioarlike. From industry, 
and from industry alone, comes the demand for 
new outlets, new msi-kets, new means of 
communication, and their inevitable sequel 
—new acquisitions of territory. Each step 
in the progress of industry create fresh instru* 
ments of war, and, in so doing, offers new temp¬ 
tations to war-makers. Is not the State to profit 
by its technical superiority over a neighbour 
whdke industry is less developed ? 

On the one hand—war for the sake of 
industry; on the other—industry for the sake of 
war. Such is the contradiction which the life of 
nations presents. In this there is nothing more 
than a slightly complicated version of the vicious 
biological circle.” 

The Russian professor goes further and gives 
a solemn warning He plunges into deep pessi¬ 
mism on the contemplation of what he believes 
will be the total ruin of man.” 

"It follows that there is no progress, no move¬ 
ment of ascent in the woild. There is only the 
swirling eddy; and the face of man is the mask 
of a beast. From the moment that war is seen 
to be the end which every social structure has to 
serve, there is no aspect of life that cnn*claim to 
be neutral to it. The life of the (-pirit, no less 
than the life of the body, has to be commandeer¬ 
ed. Creative thought, the efforts of the will, 
exploits and virtues—all are but arms to be 
mobilised for offence and defence. Their destina¬ 
tion is—to give force to the peoples when the 
hour shall strike for slaughtering one another. 
When all is said and done, the highest develop¬ 
ments of the human spirit are no more than the 
perfect fruit of the biological process whose 
inevitable end is—death. 

"Biologism, pushed to its last issue, turns 
naturally and almost imperceptibly into Satanism. 
When the evil which reigns in nature has the 
effrontery to spiritualise itself, when the law of 
the struggle for existence ceases to be a simple 
fact and is rused into the rule and principle of all 
conduct, the resemblance bettf’een. human life and 
hell may be read at a glance. Behold these great 
States armed from bead to foot, bristling with 
fury in their mutual antagonism, and periodically 
shedding each other’s blood in streams!” 
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THE INDUSTRIAL GROWTH OF JAPAN 

Mr. Nakaba Yamada writes in the January 
number of East and West about the growth of in¬ 
dustry in Japan and about its division into six 
well-marked stages or periode. 

In the first stage (660 B. 0.—639 A. D.), the 
makiog of various articles was a profession handed 
down from father to son who might be called 
hereditary specialists; and great numbers of such 
professional men were in the employ of a lord or 
chieftain who gave them rations and made them 
produce not only all the necessities of life, but all 
their military stores as well. 

In the second stage (540—806 A. D.), the 
introduction of Buddhism was followed by the 
importation of.brilliant arts* from India and 
China, and some Greek sculpture and art, 
Faiot^g and architecture came first to be known, 
and besides the people came to make lacquer- 
ware, glassware, embroideries, etc. But while 
the skill of the Japanese artisans was increased 
there was a certain deterioration in their former 
original technique. 

In the third period (807—1135 A.D.), however, 
began the so-called ** asaimilation ” or blending ” 
of the Japanese and foreign civilisations. For 
instance the colour and designs introduced from 
Ohina and India seemed too rich to the Japanese 
taste, but daring this period they succeeded in 
toning them down and applying them to their own 
designs, the result being a most pleasing and 
graceful* effect entirely satisfactory to the 
Japanese eye and taste. Besides this they made 
a notable progress In the quality of the silk 
produced ; the paper also was better than that 
manufactured by either the Chinese or Koreans. 
As to the sericulture, the Japanese seemed to 
have learned much by this time and it is said that 
more than forty-eight provinces were engaged 
chiefly in sericulture. 

In the fourth stage (1186—1594 A. D.), ship¬ 
building after the European style of structure 
was first studied, and the rise to power of the 
military clans caused a great advancement in 
the manufacture of cutlery and arms, while there 
was no progress of industry in luxury. 

Daring the fifth stage (1594—1867 A. D.) 
the industiy of Japan had gradually become 
aystematio owing to^ the expansion of her export 
titde which was undertaken by various intrepid 
individuals. Thus in the begfbning of this era 
we find adventurous merchants who did much 
trading with the South IsUndr and South India. 

Such trading by the sea developed the ship¬ 


building industry and the adventurous spirit of 
the nation as a whole. 

During the sixth stage (1867—1917 A. D.), 
there has been seen the dawn of modern industry; 
and model factories, technical schools, the sending 
of great numbers of ^ students to European 
countries for study, industrial societies and unions 
working together with the manufactories, ship¬ 
building yards, good treatment of labourers, 
absenoe of large and terrible strikes, etc.—these 
have been the chief features pre(Atgii9g a still 
more prosperous age in the near future. 

MENDELIBM 

Gregor Mendel, an Austrian priest, and Weis- 
mann, a German biologist have proved that 
Darwin’a theory of:the transmission of acquired 
characters is impossible, that the original chap¬ 
ters hold good (dways and modification by natursl 
selection is impossible. Other Mendelians have 
accepted this theory, and if it lies correct, the 
character of all living things is latent, was in 
their first parent and will continue indefinitely. 
All characteristics, physical or moral follow the 
same law. 

Justice C. MacCartie, writing in the current 
number of the Theosophist, discusses the question 
whether it is possible for the individual to eradi¬ 
cate a taint and transmit healthy characteristics 
to his children. Could not man by pure living 
and will-power end the curse of an original taint? 
The forces which mould matter are always making 
for perfection, they have developed the horse 
from a clumsy three-toed animal of the Eocene 
period, the dog from the savage wolf, and man 
from a Hyperborean or Semurian ancestor. 
Man must get rid of the weakness uf mind 
nerve and muscle, which prevents his genius aird, 
bis strength from showing forth. “ He is a 
child as yet. When he has obtained full control 
of his vehicles, be will become the perfected man. 
He was plann^ to be so. His whetype existii 
in the subtler moulds. The force which mouMs 
matter is compelling him gradually to assume tne 
qualities of the archetype. There ie no natural 
selection, as imagined by Darwin, but always 
definite progress towards the ideal type long since 
fashioned by the creation. Spirit controls matter, 
will is infinite.’i 

Eugenists seeing the physical side only, argue 
that persons afflicted with a taint, should be 
segregated and prevented from oOntinuing thdr 
race; but this is an extremely doubtful contention 
and to decide exactly what oonstitutes a tshlt 
would also be extremely diQonlt, 
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ancient INDIA: AN INTERPRETATION 

Prof. S. N. Bhattaoharya, u.A , has an instruo* 
tive article in the January number of the Central 
Hindu College Magazine under the heading, 
“Ancient India: an Interpretation.” He begins 
with the migration of the Aryan race from 
Central Asia about 2000 B. O , and rapidly traces 
the origin and growth of the peculiar civilization 
the ludo-Aryans developed on the plains of 
llindustlyn ^ 

“ It is superfluous to add here that the entire 
body of Aryans was a united community having 
a common religion and if there was any caste— 
any distinction at all—it was between the Aryans 
and the non-Aryans. They were a conquering 
race full of the self-assertion and vigour of a 
young national life, with a strong love of action 
and a capacity for active enjoyments. They were 
the Hellenes of India." 

There were then no idols and no temples, only 
each patriarch of a family lighted the sacriflcial 
lire on his own beai'th and oifored milk and rice 
and soma juice to the bright Gods of the elements 
x'nd prayed for wealth and children. 

“In process of time their ideas began to change 
us their mind developed, their child-Hke faith in 
the Gods gave place to sober and sensible specula¬ 
tions and thus emanated the Upanishads to 
satisfy the needs of the subtler minds.” 

The Professor then recounts the achievements 
of the age of LTpanishads and lefutes the too ensy 
formulie of pet theorists who say, “ The Indians 
were great in philosophy but not in action.” 

“ Our ancestors were not ‘ such stufl' as dreams 
are made of.’ We aie proud of Vyasa and 
Vusistba, Buddha and Mahabira, Balmiki and 
, knlidasa, Saukaracbarya and Obaitnnya; but we 
are none the less proud of our Indian Napoleon, 
Samudra Gupta and Indian Machiavellt, 
Chanakya. Chandra Gupta and Asoka, Bhoja 
and Vikramoditya, Pulakesin and Vikramanka, 
Rajendra Cbola and Dharmpala—fortunately are 
not mythical personages. This shows that the 
indo'Aryans were as glorious in material progress 
as they were in progress spiritual." 

But the mind of India was essentially imagina¬ 
tive and yearned after the infinite. The Rishis 
lost themselves in metapfa^sic^ meshes and 
looked down upon the material interests of man. 
Pessimism also crept in and then this age of 
beautiful di'eams passed away. 

“The Brahmins began to forget their transcen¬ 
dental ideal and were mastering their energy to 
assert their power by every means, ^e sutras 


—the Srauta, Grihya and Dharma,—were com* 
posed to regulate Hindu society. The age of 
caste prejudices, ceremonials rushed in and a huge 
pyramid of transcendental nonsense dimmed the 
glorious rationalism of the Dpanisbad period.” 

Still the ideal of the Brahmins wag a distinct 
contribution to the human synthesis. “They were 
undoubtedly the greatest intellectuals of the day. 
They could easily become kings by the force of 
their natural talents and character. The Ksba- 
triyas could have been no match for them. But in 
spite of all what did they choose in life ?—The 
green grass for their bed, the blue sky for their 
canopy, the leaves, fruits and roots their food, 
begging their profess^, and union with Brahma 
their sadhana, their object in life. Their princi¬ 
ple in life was self-abnegation, they wanted to be 
masters of their passions, pain and pleasure were 
equal to them," 

“ Thus touching their heads to the stars they 
looked down upon the petty foibles, the gains and 
losses and the peity commercialism of this world. 
They moved in a region of perfect bliss. If they 
had any enjoyment that was in the satiation they 
received in renunciation; 1 challenge here to point 
out a nobler ideal in the history of the world.” 

When the Yedic civilization was becoming 
corrupt Buddhism broke down the cast-iron 
chains of caste and free-thinking found free-play 
again. India again revealed her genius in the 
art and architecture of the Buddhistic age and in 
the stories of the Jataka and the caves of 
Ajanta and Eliora. 

“ With the decay of Buddhism, the eternal 
Hinduism asserted and developed in a new form. 
The Puranic literature gave a popular religion 
and Neo-Hinduism began to flourish. But 
Buddhism contributed her quota in bringing 
toleration in the Hindu mind and paved the way 
for Vaishnavism and other eclecticism which flour¬ 
ished from time to time." 

The writer concludes after contrasting the form 
of sooio-etbical evolution in Europe and India:— 

“ The evolution of India has been fundament¬ 
ally different from that of Europe. In the 
earlieet stage, religion is miscalled national 

by some western schola^ From the ethnic 
stage, religious evolution noth in Christendom and 
in Islam passed through a credal stage to true 
uuiversalism, while the evolution in India some¬ 
what skipp^ over credalism. Hinduism has 
never been a credal religion. The Buddhistic 
protest did develop aj; creed, hence Hinduism 
threw out Buddhism. 
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PBOF. MURRAY ON MR. GANDHI 

In the course of a highly interestiog article on 

The Boul as it is, and bow to deal with it ” con¬ 
tributed to the January issue of the HiUteri 
Journal Professor Gilbert Murray writes as 
follows on Mr. M. K. Gandhi: 

Let me take a present day instance of this battle 
between a soul and a Government, a very curious 
instance, beoause it is almost impossible without more 
knowledge than most people in England possess to say 
who was wrong and who right. 

About the year 1889 a young Indian student, called 
Mohandas Earamoband Gandhi, came to Elngland to 
study law. He was rich and clever, of a cultivated 
family, gentle and modest InAis manner. He dressed 
ai^ behaved like (Other pc^le. There was nothing 
particular about him to show that be had already 
taken a Jain vow to abstain from wine, from flesh, 
and from sexual intercourse. He took bis degrees and 
became a successful lawyer in Bombay, but he cared 
more for religion than law. Gradually his {mceticism 
increased. He gave away all bis money to good causes 
except the meeigrest allowance. He took vows of 
poverty. He ceased to practise at the law because 
his religion—a mysticism which seems to be as 
closely related to Christianity as it is to any tradi¬ 
tional Indian religion—forbade him to take part in a 
system which tried to do right by violence. When I 
met him in England in 1914, be ate, I believe, only rice, 
and drank only water, and slept on the floor; and bis 
wife who seemed to be bis companion in everything, 
lived in the same way. His conversation was that 
of a cultivated and well-read man with a certain in¬ 
dexable suggestion of saintliness. His patriotism, 
whiX is combined with an enthusiastic support of 
England against Germany is interwoven with his 
religion, and aims at the moral regeneration of India 
on the linos of Indian thought, with no barriers 
between one Indian and another, and to the exclusion 
as far as possible of the influence of the West, with 
its industrial slavery, its material civilisation, its 
money-worship, and its wars. (I am merely stating 
this view, of course, not either criticising it or suggest¬ 
ing that it is right.) 

Oriental peoples, perhaps owing to causes connected 
with their form of civilisation, ara apt to be 
enormously Influenced by great saintliness of charac¬ 
ter when they see it. Like all great masses of 
ignorant people, however, they need some very plain 
and simple test to assure them that their hero is 
really a saint and not a humbug, and the teat they 
habitually apply is that of self-denial. Take vows of 
poverty, live on rice and water, and they will listen 
to your preaching, as several of our missionaries have 
found; come to them eating and drinking and dressed 
in expensive Euroi4||afi clothes—and they feel 
differently. It is far fi^ a perfect test, but there is 
sometiiing in it. At any rate I am told that Gandhi’s 
influence in India is now enormous, almost equal to 
that of his friend the late Mr. Gokbale. 

And now for the battle. In Bo^h Africa there are 
some 150,000 Indians, chiefly in I^tal; and the South 
African Government, feeling that the colour question 
in its territories was quite sufficiently difficult already, 
determined to prevent ^e imigration of any more 


Indians, and if possible to expel those who were 
already there. This last could not be done. It 
violated a treaty: it was opposed by Natal, whore 
much of the industry depended un Indian labour; and 
it was objected to by the Indian Government and the 
Home Govomment. Then began a long struggle. 
The whites of South Africa determined to make life in 
South Africa undesirable, if not for all Indians, at 
least for all Indians above the oooUe olass. Indians 
were specially taxed, were made to register in a 
degrading way, they wore classed with Negroes, their 
thumb-prints were taken by the police as if they wero 
criminals. If owing to the scruples of t^e Government 
the law was in any case too lenient, patnotic mobs 
undertook to remedy the defect. Quite early in the 
struggle the Indians in South Africa asked Hr. 
Gandhi to come and help them. He came as a 
barrister in 1893; he was forbidden to plead. He 
proved bis right to plead; be won his case against 
the Asiatic delusion Act on grounds of constitu¬ 
tional law, and returned to India. Gandbi came 
again in 1895. He was mobbed and nearly killed 
at Durban. I will not tell in detail how he settled 
down eventually in South Africa as a leader and 
counseller to bis people; bow he founded a settlement 
in the country outside Durban, where the- woikcrs 
should live directly on tbo land, and all be bound by a 
vow of poverty. For many years he was engaged in 
constant passive resistance to the Government and 
constant efforts to'raisc and ennoble the inward life of 
the Indian community. But be was unlike other 
strikers or reeisters in this: that mostly the rosistcr 
takes advantage of any difficulty of the Governmont in 
order to press bis claim the harder. Gandhi, when the 
Government was in any difficulty that be thought 
serious, always relaxed his resistance and offered his 
help. In 1899 came the Boer War; Gandhi immed^tcly 
organised an Indian Red Cross unit. There was a 
popular raovemont for refusing it and treating it as 
seditious. But it was needed. The.soldiers wanted it. 
And it served through the War, and was mentioned in 
despatches, and thanked publicly for its skilful work 
and courage under fire. In 1904 there was an outbreak 
of pl^ue in Johannesburg and Gandbi had a private 
hospital opened before the public authorities had begun 
to act. In 1906 there was a Native rebellion in Nat^l; 
Gandhi raised and personally led a corps of stretch^-, 
bearers, whose work seems to hove proved particularly 
dangerous and painful. Gandbi was thanked by the 
Governor in Natal and shortly afterwards thrown into 
jail in Johannesburg. * 

Lastly in 1913,. when he was ' being repeatedly 
imprisoned among criminals of the lowest class, and 
bis followers were in jail to the number of 2,500; in the 
very midst of the general strike of Indians in the 
Transvaal and Natal there occurred the sudden and 
dangerous railway strike which endangered for the 
time the very existence of organised society in South 
Africa. From the ordinary agitator's point of view 
the game was in O^dhi's hXds. He bad only to 
strike bis bardesV Instead be gave orders for bis peo* 
pie to resume work till the Government should be safe 
again. I cannot say how often be was imprisoned, bow 
often mobbed and assaulted, or what pains were taken 
to mortify and humiliate him in publto. But by 1913 
the Indian case bad been taken up by Lord Hardinge 
and the Goyommeot of India. An Imperial Oommiesion, 
reported' in bis favour on most of the points at Issde 
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and 80 Act was passed according to the Commission's 
recommendations, entitled the Indian Relief Act. 

My sketch is very imperfect; but the story forms an 
extraordinary illustration of a contest which was won, 
or practically won, by a policy of doing no wrong, 
committing no Tiolonce, but simply enduring allthe 
punishment the other side could inflict until they 
became weary and ashamed of punishing. A battle of 
the unaided human soul against overwhelming 
material force, and it ends by the units of material 
force gradually deserting their own banners and 
coming round to the side of the soul I 

Persons in^ power should be very careful how they 
deal witl^a rnan who cares nothing forsensual pleasure, 
nothing for riches, nothing for comfort or praise or 
promotion, but is simply determined to do what be 
believes to be right. He is a dangerous and 
uncomfortable enemy because his body, which you unn 
always conquer, gives you so little purchase upon his 
soul. 

WOMAN POWER AND THE EMPIRE 

2'he United, Evipit'o and Royal Colonial InstillUe 
Journal for December, 1917, oontaina an article by 
Ethel Jolltc which lays stress on the necessity of 
the increased emigration of woman of the educat¬ 
ed class '8 to the Colonies and Dorninions. Women 
will do better to emigrate with their fathers, 
husbands or brothers and should be prepared to do 
the pioneer woik, and their war experiences 
should have taught many of them the value of 
real pbysiceL labour and also to do without many 
things which they used to regard as necessities. 
‘‘ A young single man may be an asset to the 
Empire—but a young married man is two certain 
and half a dozen potential assets.” For a 
considerable number of single women, past first 
youth, but still vigorous and accustomed to 
country-life and with some capital or a small 
income, settlement on the land in a Dominion 
would be possible and profitable. There are 
needed more women farmers, women poultry* 
\eepers and market gardeners. Women emigration 
must proceed on such lines, rather than in the 
sbiipe of stuffing the already out-of-proportion 
populated cities of the Dominions with more factory 
hands,- typists or teachers. 'Economic emanci¬ 
pation does not, in the dominions, imply a release 
from domestic duties. Even in South Africa, 
unskilled labour is limited both in quality and 
capacity, while in Canada even riches cannot 
purchase domestic service. 

Two things need to be kept clearly in view in 
this question of female emigratftm. First, that 
the girl who has no ** domestic tastes,” habits or 
knowledge will not find life in a dominion easy or 
congenial. If she has been brought up like two- 
thirds of the girls of the pr^nt generation she 
has lesrat to despise all ** menial ” task ns 
unworthy a highly educated woman. But there 


has been a reaction against this, and domestic 
science is now an honoured subject. 

Second : Women .are wanted on the land in the 
Dominions far more than in the towns. From 
personal experience-1 could write pages on this 
subject, but spare only permits the briefest 
outline. Every woiiinn settled on a farm is not 
only n producer of that much-needed commodity 
food, but siio helps forward the populating of 
the country. Men colonise: women civilise, 
They give stability and peimiinence to the popula¬ 
tion—bachelors drift about, but married men 
must settle down to work. 'Tlie single woman on 
a farm can give timely assistance to neighbours, 
can help to bring the amenities of life to an 
isolated region, c.an be of service in sickness or in 
the case of children when tboir mother is “ laid 
by." In countries where women are scarce, life 
is hard for them, for in thickly-populated lands 
they can count on others of their own sex to help 
them in time of need, whereas in their lonely 
lives on the farms they must meet all emergencies 
single handed. Every woman who goes out and 
settles on the land in a Dominion, therefore, is 
making life easier for others. 

INDIA’S FISCAL POLICY 

The following views expressed by the “ Canadian 
Gazette ” with regard to the fiscal policy for India 
will be read with interest:— 

Let us repeat that India is not, of course, a 
self-governing colony, as Canada wasriii 1859; 
but she is a partner of ours in this world conflict. 
It is largely by the aid of her splendid troops 
that wo are able at this moment to rejoice over 
the conquest of Bagdad. Because of her com¬ 
radeship with us on the battlefields of Europe and 
Asia she has been given a new status within the 
British Empire, and her formal representation 
at the Imperial Conference is a witness of that 
fact. In the face of all thi.s how can England go 
on treating India as a mere odjunct of 
Lancashire? How can India be denied that most 
elementary right, to say what type of fiscal policy 
best fits her conditions and aims? Let action be 
deferred till the Imperial Conference bas declared 
itself, say some of the Lancashire spokesmen. 
We cannot conceive it possible that the 
Dominion's representatives at the Conference 
would fail in sympathy with India’s attitude. 
Rather would they be inclined to say that tbo 
true Imperialism is to bring India into the arena 
of Imperial Preference, so that as members of one 
Empire we may make our unity a far more 
elleotive support for the ideals we cherish*" 
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THE NEW SCHOOL OF INDIAN ART 

In a recent ifsue of Ana, tbe beautifully illus¬ 
trated journal of the Ameitcan Asiatic Association, 
there ie a very informing study of tGe new school 
of Indian Art in Bengal from the pen of Mr. 
Baeanta Koomar Roy. Mr. Roy traces the 
history of Indian art from the pre-Moghul period, 
and after pointing out the various influences on 
indigenous art pays a tribute to Mr. Havell’a 
far-sighted efforts in vindicating the merits of 
Indian art against the exotic classicism of Euro¬ 
pean ideals which were held up tu as the Auaie 
of artistic achievements. India along with the 
rest of Asia was thought deficient in artistic 
tradition but the resoarclies of Mr. Havell rescued 
the perishing treasures of many a Moghul and 
Rajput paintings and set his pupils in the direc¬ 
tion of a truly artistic renaissance in India. The 
soul of the new art movement in Bengal is Mr. 
Abanindranatb Tagore, a pupil of Mr. Havell’s 
under whose inspiration a new school of Bengal 
puinlers has sprung up to continue the best 
traditions of mediteval art. Abanindra’s own 
works have won him deserved reputation in art 
circles in London, Paris and New York and the 
‘Passing of Shah Jehan,' that delicate workmanship 
in colour and rythm so touched with a tendernesa 
and pathos worthy of that marvel of a poem in 
marble, and that tender piece of devotional art 
—suttee—never to be seen without the spiiit of 
religious yearning and piety and worship that 
inspired €hat masterpiece, are of transcendent 
interest. Then there is Mr. Surendrsnath 
Qangooly’s pathetic picture of the flight of 
Lakban Sen tha last of the Bengal Kings, Mr. 
Samareudranatb Gupta’s delicate study in love 
and loneliness, and Mr. Nandalal Bose's subtle 
handling of Buddhist frescoes. There is at last 
the youngest of the painters Mr. Mukul Chandra 
Dey, the pupil of Sir Rabindranath Tagore at 
the Bholpur School, who accompanied the poet in 
his American tours and has left the impress of 
his genius in illustrating Mr. Pearson’s book on 
ahmUinik^an. But Mr. Mukul, an apt pupil of 
Abanindra Nath, so sure and decisive in bis 
lines, has chopped out a new path probably 
under the inspiration of his travels in the busy 
world of America. Bis studies in portraiture, 
which we reviewed only last month, are an appli¬ 
cation of Abanindra Nath’s art teachings to con¬ 
temporary life. This form of art is yst in its 
infancy in India and it may be he' has torched a 
line that is at bnce full of protpise and useful¬ 
ness in the near future. 


UNIVERSITIES IN INDIA' 

Mr. Yusuf Alt, c. B. b.', i. c. 8 ., (iltd.) writing in 
the columns of fndia observes that in the general 
overhauling of educational machinery in this 
country the Universities have received a promi¬ 
nent shaiw of public attention. 

Lord Curzon’s University Act of 1904 aimed at a 
groat many reforms, but non-official opinion in India 
fought the general principle of more and more officia¬ 
lising the Universities. That the public, instinct was 
right is shown by the report of the Commitroe which 
recently invostigated the affairs •of the Bombay 
University. Lord Ourzon’s Act gave Bombay a Senate, 
of which 80 per cent of members were nominated by 
Government. The Oomisittee recommend that 70 per 
cent of the Senate should be chosen by election. 

'Why, even the Sadler Commiesion has few 
ropresenbatives of non-official or non-expert 
opinion on it. The writer points out that education 
is nut a matter of more abstract science to be 
studied by experts in seclusion. Asa system for 
the benefit of the general population it mrut be 
organised and administered with the co-operation 
of the general mass of the people. Mr. Yusuf Ali 
deplores ' this over-officialisatiun of the Patna 
University and observes in connection with the 
proposal for dual management of the academic 
and financial affaire of the UniverUty as in the 
ca») of the Hindu University of Benares 

The Bouares constitution, however, is different. 
The Court of the Benares University does not oonsiat 
of donors and official experts only; it includes, besides, 
members elected by graduates of a certain standing, 
and representatives of the Hindu religion, Sansbit 
learning, and the Jain and Sikh communities. In other 
words, Benares, true to the traditional respect which 
the East pays to religion, learn^. and scbolarabip, 
gives them a seat on the council board side by side 
with donors of wealth and official experts. This is a 
very different thing from handing over everything to* • 
official experts—except finance and non-aoademio 
matters, in which officialism may graciously invite 
the co-operation of wealth, after having nominated 
such members for the donors as are likely to echo the 
views of officialism. . In academic matters—which In- t 
elude the framing of curricula, the organisation of . 
examinations, the appointment of teachers, eto.-:^- ■ 
officialism is to reign supreme. Experts in India halii^* 
many times bungled over the selection of most unstffp 
able text-books—books which hurt religious suscept^ 
biiities or were beyond the comprehension of thjk 
average Indian student. Examinations have beeh 
held—under “ expert ” dictatioi^at unsuitable times 
and places. Teachers have been appointed who emjffia- 
sised the views of a class or clique. In such matters 
the general public is to have no say at all Such a 
scheme will obvloixsly not be acceptable to the Indian 
com m unity or, indeed, to any non-offiotal oommonity. 

If the principle were to be pressed for Oaloutta and 
the newer Universities, it would mean the wrecking cd 
University education. 
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MEN FOB FARM COLONIES 

Mr. R. M. Gray, writing in the Social Service 
Quarterly (January 1918) says that one of the 
greatest social evils which ought at once to be taken 
in hand and tackled with is that irregularity in 
the demand for labour which exposes men to the 
demoralising influence of periods of unemploy¬ 
ment. There is no reason why any national work 
should be ^rried on by means of casual labour, 
however^on^enient to the public it might be, why 
boys should be allowed to drift into blind-alley 
occupations and jeopardise the happiness of their 
whole lives for the sake of earning a little money 
in the years after leaving school. Preventive 
measures like the raising of the school-age and 
the provision of continuation and trade-schools 
are good, but the greater problem is how to help 
and cure the individuals who have fallen from 
self-support into the class of unemployed men. 

One plan which has been followed with much 
success is. that of Farm Training Colonies, of 
the working of which the writer has some 
personal experience. There is oneindustry which 
is not over-crowded, that of agriculture. There is 
always room on the land; in the colonies, if not in 
Britain, but also in Britain much more than was 
believed. Moreover when the conditions are 
good there is something healing and bracing 
about that con1»ct with mother earth which farm 
hbour implies. He who co-operates with nature 
to produce the food of men can never feel himself 
to be othjr than a uaeful member of sooiety. 
Accordingly Fnrm Training Colonies have been 
established into which men, who have dropped 
out of the ranks of independence and self-support, 
^re received. They find themselves, sometimes 
for the first time in their live^, well-fed and well- 
cared for. They are encouraged and taugiit to 
work on the land, and if they are ordinnnly 
intelligent they learn enough in twelve months to 
be able to earn wages as farm labourers either at 
home or abroad. Experience shows that if they 
can master the simpler kinds of farm labour they 
can find employment; that is to say, they can 
become useful members of society again. 

This method is successful, because of the 
intrinsic healthiness of the work pn land, and also 
of the fact that colonies are organised and 
worked in a religious spirit, and that the colonists 
find themselves among men who trust them. 


INDIA’S MILITARY EFFORT 

Writing in the Pall Afdl (Gazette Mr. Saint 
Nihal Singh says that in 1918 as in 1914 India 
heads the list of the oversea units of the Empire 
in respect of the military effort put forth by them 
to help Britain and her allies in this war. 

“Before the war was ten weeks old Indians had 
taken their stand in the Western theatre of war, 
.and alongside tbo Surz Canal, and opened opera¬ 
tions against the Germans in East Africa, and 
the Turks in Mesopotamia. 

“To-day India can point to the proud record of 
having sent more men to fight and to do war 
work for the Empire than .all the Dominions and 
Colonies combined. The President of the Indian 
National Congress, held a few days ago, proclaim¬ 
ed that “ India had placed in the field up to the 
end of 1916 over a million of men, ” Sir Auck¬ 
land Geddes, speaking in the House of Commons 
on Monday, whittled down the nuuiber to 
1,000,000 men from India and the African and 
other Dependencies. In either case, India’s effort 
to help the Empire is worthy of admiration." 

Mr. Nihal Singh is alive to the almost unlimited 
man power and raw materials in India, and he 
ventures the statement that the Government has 
done nothing to call forth the beat that India 
could do. 

“To make greater use of India’s man-power the 
authorities in India, as well as in this country, 
must secure the fullest co-operation of Indian 
loaders. That is possible only when the old time 
practices and prejudices are put aside, and an 
earnest of Britain’s intention to apply to Indie, 
as well as to Germany’s African Colonies and 
European countries, the doctrine of self-deter¬ 
mination is given to Indians, Let no Briton 
forget that the multi-millions of educated Indians 
are supporting the British cause only because they 
are firmly convinced that Britons are freedom- 
loving. But for that faith the splendid spectacle 
of educated Bengalis rushing to the recruiting 
depots to enter the Army that is paid miserably 
would not have been possible. The right solution 
of the problem that Mr. Montagu and his 
colleagues are studying at present in India would 
mean a fresh accession of military strength to the 
Empire." 
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INDIAN CHRISTIANITY 

Mp. Percy Dearmer, writiog in the March 
nucuber of the T. M. 0. A.'s Young Mm of 
Indin streases upon the feature of Chrietianitj 
being essentially a religion of the spirit and not of 
the book. Christianity is not a religion of a book, 
but of a person, Jesus, who certainly did not 
intend his religion to be the religion of a book, 
who relied upon the guidance of the Holy Ghost, 
the comforter, who regarded truth as a pro- 
gressingly repealed thing, who founded the 
scientific method in religion by putting men in 
the right way, setting them his own perfect 
example and confiding them to the leading of the 
spirit of God. Christian literature is in various 
degrees inspired, and it is only at the close of the 
first centnry A. D. that St. John the Apostle that 
supplied the imperishable theology of the in* 
carnation. The danger of Christianity in India 
becoming hHUolati'y is pointed out by the present 
writer in the following passage,— 

'*India is a land of book-worship. Hindus, 
orthodox and Arya, with infallible Vedas ; Mussal- 
mans, with their Inerrant Koran ; Sikhs, with 
their inspired Granth; all deeply share that 
curious tendency of the human mind to place 
revelation far back in some remote period of 
history, and to imagine that the days of human 
ignorance conld alone provide the fulness of 
huntan wisdom. I do notT know how far Indian 
Ohristians* share this spirit, hut 1 do know 
that European and American missionsries used to 
teach Christianity as a superior form of book- 
worship, and that many of them atilt do. Mussal- 
mans are kind enough to say that Christians also 
are " People of the Book ” ; but they are wrong. 
Jews, it is true, are People of the Book, but 
Ohristians are People of the Spirit. That 
historical and literary criticiera which bad under¬ 
mined, and must continue to undermine, the 
supposed inerrancy of ancient documents, and 
which has destroyed for the modern educated 
world all forms of book-worship, will be fatal, 
sooner or later, to the Arya Samaj: but it leaves 
orthodox Christians untouched, because our faith 
is laid on a person, Jeans Christ; on a Spirit, the 
Giver of all goodness ; and on a Fellowship, the 
Cbnrcb universal.” 

EM«a(iala of HiadolsB —A Byinposlum by repre- 
sentative Hindus. Price. As. 8. To Subscribers 
of the Indian Rgf}iow. As. 6. 

G, A. Natesan & Co., Bunkurama C^tty Street, Madras. 


INDIA’S MAN POWER 

Under this heading the “ Nation” publishes a 
letter from Sir William Wedderbnrn, dated 
Meredith, Gloucester, December 26th 1917, in 
which be points ont that the almost inexhaustible 
man power of India could be easily availed of by 
Great Britain if only the hand of fellowship is 
extended to her. The letter runs as follows 

An expert British mechanic, now engaged on 
munitions, telln roe that his fellow-workers want 
to know why they are to be " comb^ ” with 
increasing severity, when in India milHona of men 
could be bad for the asking ? To me, personally, 
it is grievous to bring the peace-loving peasantry 
of India under the drill-sergeant for any purpose 
except home defence. But the question of the 
British workman deserves an answer for to any 
one who realizes the vast population of India, and 
the goodwill and integrity of the Indian people, 
it seems unreasonable to put an exhausting strein 
Off the industrial class of this country when from 
India we might obtain, under their own Indian 
commissioned officers, any number of willing 
recruits, who in due course would relieve British 
regiments in Mesopotamia, Palestine, and Egypt, 
making these available for service on the Western 
Front. It is a choice of evils. But the lesser 
evil seems to be at once to accept India ns our 
comrade on equal terms, unbinding her linnds, 
and allowing her to take her natural share in*the 
struggle for the world’s safety and freedom, which 
is the only boon she craves.” 


India and th* FuToax. By J. Pollen, c. i. r. 

[“ The Asiatic Review^” January 1918.] 

Biddies in Kalidas. By L. S. L. [“ The New 
Review, ” January, 1918.] •' 

The PogTDiJkTES of Indian Economics. By Prof. 
Radhakamnl Mitkerjee, ir. a. [“The Modem 
Review,” March, 1918.] 

Vernacular Education in Bengal. By Mr. B. 
Nadkarni. [“ Indian Education,” February, ^ 
1918.] 

Obntlemar Farming in Mysore, By Mr. A. 
Rea, p. A.S. [“Mysore Economic Joumgl,” 
January, 1918.] 

Dbmooract and India. By Charles Johnston. 
[“Ada,’’ Deoen^r, 1917.] 

DmocaAOT in Vsdio Civilization. By Dr« 
Biswa Nath Mukerjee. [“ Vedio Magazine,” 
February, 1918.] 

Industrial Posstbiutibs in Nativx States. By 
Prof. Jagmohan lial, M.A., [“ The Wealth of 
India,” February, 1918.] 
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ANAMOLIES in INDIAN EDUCATION 

The Calcutta Oonvoeation this year was, aa the 
Vice-Cbanoellor described it, a khaki^Convooation 
for some of the recipients of diplomas, about 
twenty-five in 'number, came in khaki. 

There were one huudred and seventy-five 
M. A’s,* forty-one M. Sc’s, 117 B. L’s, forty 
M. B's, seven B. E’s, two M. L’s, two M. 0*8 and 
two Pb. D’s among tho recipients of degrees. There 
were fifteen Mahoniedans, two Anglo-Indians, one 
Farsi and also six lady graduates from the 
Diocesan Oolloge. His Excellency the Rector 
referred to two points, first the teaching of English 
Literature and, secondly, the teaching of Phito> 
Sophy. He said :— 

I ask, why teach English as we teach dead 
languages, namely, through their literature. Is 
the system likely to work, is instruction in 
archaic English really likely to effect the object 
wtiidTr we have in view ? By all means let 
those whose bent lies in that direction study 
the masterpieces of English Literature but that is 
n very different thing from compelling all and 
sundry to study a literature which is not their 
own and which has no relation whatsoever to 
the^aily experience of their own lives. 

Let me touch only one of the features which 
has caused me sdme sui^prise. I have made some 
attempt when visiting the colleges of Bengal 
to ascertain which subjects are the most popular 
with the . students. The result of such limited 
enquiries as 1 have been able to make seem to 
show that philosophy takes a high place in 
general favour. 1 am not surprised at that, for 
the genius of India has alwa} slain in the direc¬ 
tion of abstract speculation. What did surprise me 
was to learn that up to .tiie 13. A. Degree Indian 
Philosophy finds no place in, the curriculum, 
It is Western Philosophy only that is taught 
and it is only those who proceed with their 
studies beyond the B. A. degree who receive at 
the hands of their University a draught from 
those springs of profound philosophic thought 
which have welled up in such rich measures from 
the intellectual soil of their* own country. 
Frankly, that strikes ms as a stupendous 
anomaly. All the more so because, whereas 
in the* West the spirit of philosophy is courted 
by the learned few, she moves abroad freely 
among the people in this oountry. 
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If there is one doctrine which may be said 
to be held universally among the Hindu people 
it is surely the doctrine of Karma and rebirth. 
Indeed so universal in this belief that I 
remembdr once reading in a census report 
that it constitutes the sole criterion which need 
be taken to determine whether or not a man is a 
genuine Hindu in the popular acceptance of the 
term. The Hindu student probably accepts the 
doctrine as axiomatic. He would understand 
instiuetively the connection between it and the 
whole vast fabric of Hindu philosophy. He would 
perceive without effort that in this the familiar 
doctrine of his own experience was to be found 
the parent of all the great schools of Indian 
philosophic thought, the centra] reservoir, so to 
speak, from which have flowed the teaching of 
Buddha and Mahavira no less than that of the 
six great systems. Fur him the study of the 
systems would surely be a task of love, yet he 
may leave his own university after taking a course 
of philosophy as one of his subjects— and indeed, 
if he pursues his studies no further than the 
B. A. degree will do so—without so much as hear¬ 
ing of these things. That an Indian student should 
pass through a course of philosophy at an Indian 
University without even bearing mention of, shall 
X say, Sankara the thinker, who perhaps has 
carried idealism further than any other thinker 
of any other age or country, or of the subtleties 
of the ^'yaya system which has been handed 
down through immemorial ages and is to-day the 
pride and glory of the Tols and Navadwip, it 
does indeed appear to me to be a profound 
anomaly. I should have expected to find the 
deep thought of India which has sprung from the 
genius of the people themselves being discussed 
and taught as the normal course in an Indian 
University, and the speculations and systems of 
other peoples from other lands introduced to the 
student at a later stage sfter he has obtained a 
comprehensive view of the philosophic wisdom of 
bis own country. 

What' 1 have said must not be taken to 
have been said in criticism of any person or 
persons. All 1 have intended to do is to 
explain how certain features in the educational 
system have struck me as an interested 
observer. If what I have said amounts to 
oritioism at all, it is criticism not of persons 
but of a system which is even now being 
scrutinised by a strong educatioDa]*commission. 
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ME. GANDHI ON WOMANHOOD 
A^ the recent annual gathering of the Bombay 
Bhagini Samaj held at Morarji Gokuldas Hall, 
Mr. M. K. Gandhi who presided said in the 
course of his address:— 

Although much good and useful work can be 
done with a knowl^ge of reading and writing, 
yet it HS my firm belief that you cannot always 
do wi&out a knowledge thereof. It develops 
and sharpens one’s intellect, and it stimulates 
our power of doing good. I have never placed 
an unnecessarily high value on the knowledge of 
reading and writing. I am only attempting to 
assign its proper place to it. I have pointed out 
from time to time there is no justification for 
men to deprive women or to deny to them equal 
rights on the grounds of their illiteracy; but 
education is essential for enabling women to 
Uphold these natural rights, to improve them and 
to spread them ; again the true knowledge of 
self is unattainable by the millions who ai‘e 
without such education. Many a book is full of 
inoooent pleasure and this will be denied to us 
without ^ucatioD. It is no exaggeration to 
say that a human being without education is not 
far removed from an animal. Education, tbeje- 
fore, is necessary for women as it is for men. 
Not that the methods of education should be 
identical in both cases. In the first place our 
State system of education is full of error and 
productive of barm in many respects. It should 
be jsebewed by men and women alike. Even if 
it vnre free from its preeent Uemishes, I would 
not regard it as proper for women from all points 
of view. Man smd woman are of equal rank but 
they are not identical. They are a peerless pair, 
being supplementary to one another ; each helps 
the other so that without the one the existence 
of the other cannot be concerned and therefore 
it follows as a necessary corollary from these facta 
that anything that will impair the status of 
mtber of them will involve the equal ruin of them 
both. In framing any scheme of woman’s 
education, this cardinal truth must be constantly 
kept in mind. Man is supreme in the outward 
activities of a married pair and therefore it is in 
the fitness of things that he should have a 
greater knoi^jedge thereof. On the other hand, 
home life is entirely the sphere of woman and 
therefore in domestic afiTairs, in the upbringing 
education of children, women ought to have 
more knowledge. Not that knowledge should 
be divided into water-tight ‘oompartmeote, or 
that some branches of knowledge should be closed 
to any one'; but unless courses of instruction arp 


based on a discrimioating appreciation of these 
basic principles, the fullest life of man and 
woman cannot be developed. 

* * * Merely to have outlined a scheme of 
education is not to have removed the bane of 
child marriage from our society or to have 
conferred on our women an equality of rights. Lot 
us now consider the case of our girls who disap¬ 
pear, so to say, from view after marriage. They 
are pot likely to return to our schools.*. Oonsci- 
ous of the unspeakable and unthinkable sin of the 
child marriage of their daughters, their mothers 
cannot think of educating them - or of otherwise 
making their dry life a oheArful one. The man 
who marries a young girl does not do so out of 
any altruistic motives, but through sheer lust. 
Who is to rescue these girls ? A proper answer 
to this question will also be a solution of the 
woman’s problem. 

DR. P. G. RAY ON SELF-GOVERNMENT 

In the course of a speech at the Oalcuttn Town 
Hall on March 4, expressing sorrow at the death 
of Sir William Wedderbum, Dr. P. 0. Ray 
observed 

The ultimate moral justification of England’s 
rule over India is not Pax-Britannica, not even 
the economic prosperity of the country, but the 
preparation of Indian people for Self-Government. 
If that end is lost sight of in the pmsuit of any 
subsidiary advantage or improvement, the 
British policy in India will miss its true goal. 
Its history will be a record of huge failure, a 
record of immense preparations without the frui¬ 
tion. Sir William knew it, and, therefore, he 
kept his gaze steadily fixed on the true end and 
aim of England’s mission in India, however, 
distant that end might appear to bis contempora¬ 
ries, and he was only one of the noble bnnd of 
English men who have devoted their lives to the 
same cause. He was ain brither ” to Henry 
Lawrence and EVane, Bell, Henry Cotton and 
Allan Hume. Such lives may seem to the short¬ 
sighted materiaUst, to the all-wise practical 
politician and experienced bureaucrat on the spot 
os futile. But only such lives can build a bridge 
between East and West—-only such Englishmen 
can make India’s inclusion in British Empire 
pMisible. When centuries have rolled away 
from now, when the divine purpose has wrought 
itself in India and the final history of ou^. land 
comes to be written, the names of Wedderburn 
fmd Hume will shine in that record as a silver 
thread shot through the crimson web of the 
British 09 n()uest of India. 



FEUDATORY INDIA 


native states in INDIAN REFORMS 

Mr. Mansukhlal Mehta, in his memorandum 
on Native States and Indian Reforms advocates a 
scbeme of a Senate of State for India, in which he 
gives the Rulers of Native States a place along 
with the higher landed and intellectual aristocracy 
of the country, and iu view of the obligations for 
common defence which the people of the Native 
States share with the people of British India, 
pleads the inclusion of the former in the new 
scheme to be organised, pointing out how such an 
arrangement will pave the way for the reintegra¬ 
tion of the Indian community, artificially sepa¬ 
rated by historical acoidents, and also pointing out 
how there will be no interference with the treaty 
rights of the Native States in such an arrange¬ 
ment. Ue holds that association of the subjects 
of the Native States in the management of their 
own afiairs is a necessary preliminary to such an 
arrangement, and pleads for the guidance and 
co-operation of the British Government in uplift¬ 
ing the people of the Native States, who he thinks 
are entitled by their Imperial obligations and 
their readiness to meet them to the sympathy of 
the Imperial Government. 

COOPERATION IN FEUDATORY INDIA 

Some of Che Indian States, observes the 
Comownweal, are far ahead of the British pro¬ 
vinces in the field of co-operation. For instance, 
Mysore is more tbau twice as advanced as Madras. 
It contains relatively moie societies, specially of 
the non-credit doss. A large number of socie¬ 
ties are there intended for weavers, and there are 
others for .such useful activities as the joint 
irrigation of large tracts of land. The co-opera- 
• five movement made its appearance somewhat 
later in ail the Indian States ; but not only have 
they made up the leeway but are going ahead at 
a rate the very thought of which will perhaps 
stagger the /astina Imie experts in some of the 
British provinces. 

A MAHARAJA ON EDUCATION 

His Highness the Maharajah of Gwalior, the 
Pro-Ohancellor of the Hindu University, observed 
in the course of his speech to the Senate that it 
should be the aim of the Univers^y to encourage 
technical education. The University should devise 
means to arrange with big factories for appren¬ 
ticeship of their students. The- study of agri¬ 
culture, commerce gpd industry should form an 
important part of^tbe Uoiversity curriculum, and 
hey should turn out men who would command 
h • confidence and respect of the community, 


EDUCATION IN HYDERABAD 
The expenditure on education in the Dominions 
of the Nizam have been rapidly ioci'eased in the 
last thirty years as shown by the following 


1886 

Rs. 290,808 

1896 

„ 684,367 

1906 

„ 736,500 

1916 

„ 1,322,210 


THE MAHARAJAH OF BURDWAN 

The Maharajah of Burdwan writes to the press, 
indignantly denying a report appearing in the 
Bengalee thirteen years .ago, describing a private 
Durbar at Burdwan at which the Maharajah was 
reported to have said ;—“ My relations with the 
British Raj continue friendly.” The Maharajah 
treated the report with contempt at the time but 
as the story has been repeated recently be now 
denies it furmally^and gives the following as the 
actual words employed :—** 1 have got one honest 
intention in front of me and that is to lead a life 
of usefulness not only for this Raj but for the 
nation and the world at large and loyally to serve 
the Government.” The Maharajah adds :— 

It is true I was young and inexperienced in 
1903 and probably said or did things which I 
would not say or do now, being mellowed by age 
and experience, but as these attacks on me regard¬ 
ing an expression I never used continue, I must 
now enter, however late in the day, an emphatic 
protest against the allegation of havio|' used an 
expression only a Sovereign can use in relation to 
foreign and friendly Powers, and which can per¬ 
haps be excusable in an arrant fool or a mad¬ 
man. 

SANDAL-OIL INDUSTRY IN MYSORE 

A sandal-oil factory has been established at the 
instance of the Government of Mysore in its 
capital city. The factory represents one of the 
biggest enterprises that has yet been attempted 
by the Durbar. It is intended to deal with the 
whole of the sandalwood output in the Mysore 
State, but its capacity is such that it will, it is 
reckoned, be possible to include as well the wood 
from Coorg and the Madras Presidency. The 
Bangalore factory, which was launched about 
fifteen months ago, is at the present moment 
turning out oil worth about Rs. 2| lak^ a month 
but the Mysore business will eventually have 
fully three times the capacity of that of the 
former. Even now in its initial stage it is produc¬ 
ing oil of the value of Rs. 20 lakhs a year, 



INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA 


MR. GA.NDHI AND SOUTH AFRICA 

In spite of his maltifadous activities in India, 
Mr. Gandhi has not forgotten the scene of his 
early labours. His South African friends and 
fellow-workers ate always dear to him. In a 
coQiiQunioation to the Jndian Opinion he writes 
under date 15th December, 1917 :— 

When 1 left South Africa, I bad fully intended to 
write to my Indian English friends there form time to 
time, but I found my lot in India ip be quite different 
from wbat I had expected it to be. I had hoped to be 
able to have comparative peace and leisure but I have 
been irresistibly drawn into many activities. I hardly 
cope with them and local daily correspondence. Half 
of my time is passed in the Indian tnios. My South 
African friends will, I hope, forgive me for my 
apparent neglect of them. Lei me assure them that 
not a day has passed but I have thought of them and 
their kindness. South African associations can never 
be effaced from my memory. 

You will not now be surprised when I tell you that 
it was only to>day that I learnt from Indian Opinion 
to hand about the disastrous fioods. During my travels 
I rarely read newspapers and I have time merely to 
glance at them whilst 1 an not travelling. I write this 
to tender my sympathy to the sufferers. My imagina¬ 
tion enables me to draw a true picture of their 
sufferings. They make one thing of God and His 
might and the utter evanescence of this life. They 
ought to tea^ us ever to seek His protection and 
never to f|il in the daily duty before us. In the divine 
aocount-b^ks only our actions are noted, not wbat 
we have read or what we have spoken. These and 
similar reflections fill my soul for the moment and I 
wish to share them with the sufferers. The deep 
poverty that I experience in this country deters me 
even from thinking of financial assistance to be sent 
for those who have been rendered homeless. Even 
one pie in this country counts. I am at this very 
moment living in the midst of thousands who have 
nothing but roasted pulse or grain flour mixed with 
water and salt. We here therefore, can only send the 
sufferers an assurance of our heartfelt grief. 

I hope that a determined movement will be set 
on foot to render illegal residence on flats exposed to 
visitetioDS of death-desling floods. The poor will, if 
they can, inhabit even such sites regardless of conse¬ 
quences. It is for the enlightened persons to make it 
impossible for them to do so. 

The issues of Indian Opinion that acquainted me 
with the destruction caused by the floods gave me 
also the sai news of Mr. Abdul Oanie's death. 
Please convey my respectful eondolonces to the 
memebers of our friend's family. Mr. Abdul Oanie’s 
services to community can never 'be forgotten. His 
sobriety of judgment and never-failing courtesy would 
have done credit to anybody. RIs wise handling of 
public questions was a demonstration of the fact that 
eervices to one's country could be eflSciently rendered 
without a knowledge of Engllth or m^iern trainiDj. 


I note, too, that our p^ple in South Africa are not 
yet free from difficulties about trade lioenoes and 
leaving certificates. My Indian experience 
confirmed the opinion that there is no remedy like 
passive resistance against such evils. The community 
has to exhaust milder remedies but 1 hope that it will 
not allow the sword of passive resistance to get rusty. 
It is our duty whilst the terrible war lasts to 
be satisfied with petitions, etc., fof tlfe desired 
relief but I think the Oovemmopt should know 
that the community will not rest until the questions 
above mentioned are satisfactorily solved. It is 
but right that I should also warn the community 
against dangers from within. I hear from those 
who return from South Africa that we are by no 
means free of those who are engaged in illicit traffic. 
We who seek justice must be above suspicion, and 1 
hope that our leaders wilt not rest till they have 
purged the community of internal defects. 


INDIAN EMIGRATION 

The Oommittee of the Imperial Indian bitixen- 
ship Association, Bombay, have addressed tlio 
Government of India on the report of the loter- 
Departmental Committee on Indian Emigration 
to the Crown Colonies. They gladly recognise 
that the scheme propoundod is a gront improve¬ 
ment upon the ayefcem of indenture, but still 
regard it as unacceptjvble in that the system of 
recruiting, the establishment of depots, and some 
form of service under selected employers are 
essential features of it, and that these may any 
day easily reproduce many of the evils which the 
Government and people are anxious to guard 
against. The Cooimittee hold that in the present 
state of the ordinary Indian labourer’s education « 
and other equipment it is not possible to devise 
a scheme of assisted emigration that oould provide 
against all pissible evils. Moreover India herself 
is well able to utiljee all the labour she can supply. 
The Committee is not opposed in all circumst^oe 
to an Indian agency being availed of for the 
development of any part of His Majesty’s territo¬ 
ries which is likely to be benefited by it, only in 
that case they think Indians should be belpi^ to 
settle down from the very start as regular 
colonists, with the civil and politloal rights of all 
other subjects of His Majesty. Indian public 
opinion, the Oommittee feel, might support a 
genuine scheme on such lineA but not that of the 
Inter-Departmental Commiflbe which cannot be 
said to be free From the taint of indentnre. 



INDUSTRIAL & COMMERCIAL SECTION 


INDIAN TRADE WITH AUSTRALIA 
The foUuiflring ui quoted from a report on the 
position of the import trade of Australia in July, 
1917, by Mr. Q. T. Milne, His Majesty’s 
Trade OomintRsiouer in the Commonwealth of 
Australia :—Imports from India have increasod 
from about .£2,223,000 in 1913 to about 
£3,680,000 in 1915-16. Jute goods in the piece 
and made up represent nearly two-thirds of this 
trade, vihile tea, rice, and other food etudfa, as 
well as linseed, form the bulk of the remainder. 
The imports of jii.^ iron from Bombay have grown 
considerably during recent years. Five or six 
years ago Australian exports to India exceeded 
tlio imports, but this was owing to shipments of 
gold and silver specie and bullion, Shipments of 
undressed timber for the Indian mark>t showed 
some decline previous to the war, and have 
dwindled away to practically nothing at present. 

WEALTH OK ENGLAND AND INDIA 
A recent Parliamentary Paper gives the gross 
revenue end expenditure of the Government of 
ladia for 1917-18 as follows:—Revenue 
£98,870,800; expenditure, £98,735,400'; surplus 
£ 135,400. The gross revenue of the Government 
of India when converted into rupees amounts to 
nearly 160 crores. Taking the daily average war 
cost of England to be 10 orores of rupees, the 
entire gross revenue of India if devoted solely to 
war purposes would be exhausted in a fortnight’s 
time. England yet shows no signs of monetary 
exhaustion though she has been spending daily 
between six and twelve crores of rupees since the 
outbreak of the war. This single fact shows how 
appallingly poor India is and how inconceivably 
riclf is England’s position. And yet at one time, 
' *nay even during the rule of the Bast India 
Oompany India possessed inexhaustible wealth. 
Where is it gone 1 

WAX FROM SUGAR CANE WASTE 
A considerable amount of attention has been 
given in recent years to the recovery of wax from 
the waste produced in the extraction of sugar 
from the sugar-cane, and this industry has now 
been started on a small scale in Natal. Samples 
of the first oonsignment of Natal sugar-cane wax 
shipped to this eountry have been examined at 
the Imperial Institate and founS to be of good 
quality, quite equal to that of the first 'trial 
samples made and examined. Sugar-oane wax is 
now becoming better known on the market, and 
oould be used as a substitute for the better known 
Oarnauba wax in the manufacture of gramophone 
records, polishes, oaodles and other things. 


THE AHMEDABAD MILLS 
The strike and lock-out in Ahmedabad ’mills 
which have been causing much anxiety in the 
public mind have come to an end, a compromise 
having been arrived at between capital and labour. 
'The credit of hastening the conclusion is primarily 
due to the efforts of Mr. Gandhi nnd Mrs. 
Ananya Sarabhai who wore working for a settle¬ 
ment on behalf of the operatives. It will be 
remembered that Mr. Gandhi had recently taken 
a vow to abstain from all food until a settlement 
satisfying the demands of the operatives was 
arriv^ at. The workers had .sworn not to return to 
work unless they got 3-5 pei cent increase nnd the 
uiillowners had ogreed nub to accept tliis rate. 
The terms of cuiiipmuiiseaio .*i5 {>er cent increase 
on the 1st day, 20 on the 2nd day and 27^ from 
the 3rd day Professor Anandhankar Diruve is 
to decide within three months the exact figures of 
increment between 20 and 25 per cent from the 
third day. Till the declaration of the award the 
mill hands are to get 27| per cent. 

CO OPERATION IN INDIA 
Statements showing the progress of the Co¬ 
operative Movement in India during the year 
191U-17 have been issued in book form by the 
Government of India in the Depai4ment of 
Revenue and Agriculture. The total number of 
societies has risen during the year to 23,036 as 
against 19,675 in the previous year. There were 
757 central (including provincial lAnks and 
unions), 21,070 agricultural (including cattle 
insurance and re-insurance societies) as against 
605 centra), 18,051 agricultural nnd 1,019 non- 
agricultuml societies in 1915-16. The total 
membership and working capital at the end of 
the year were respectively 1,045,425 (as against 
916,436 in the previous year) and nearly 
Rs. 1,223 lakhs (as against nearly Rs. 1,032| 
lakhs in the previous year.) Of the total work¬ 
ing capital, share capital, paid up amounted to 
about Rs. 212 lakhs, loans and deposits held at 
end of the year amounted to about 918 lakhs 
(from members 79, from individual non-members 
388^, from societies 32, from provincial or cential 
banks 40j and from Government 17) arid reserve 
fund amounted to about 92 lakhs. Correspond¬ 
ing figures for the previous year were 177^, and 
776 and 79 lakhs, respectively. A statement is 
added showing the operations of the cattle insur¬ 
ance societies which at present exist in Bombay, 
Bengal, United Provinces, Burma and Coorg 
only. 
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AGRICULTURAL SECTION 


LORD WILLINGDON ON DAIRY FARMS 
' The owner should personnily supervise 
and pay constant vuits to the farm. He should 
not expect results for the drst three years, until 
the youDg stock he breeds are coming into pro¬ 
fit. He wilt then* be able to add to his herd 
the young heifers which, he thfnks, are likely to 
prove the best milkers, and sell off the surplus 
stock by auction or otherwise, which will go to 
improve the cattle in his neighbourhood. He 
should keep a register of each cow in his herd, 
showing the calves she produces year by year 
and the amount of milk she gives through the 
year. 1 would further suggest that in starting 
stud herds every owner should, as we often do 
in England, name each animal by the name of 
the State or locality where it is (>red, e. g. "Marie 
of Junagadh,” “ Bose of Bajpipla," by this means 
it is always possible.to trace the stock of any 
herd, and buyers will always know from what 
foundation stock they come. 

Give the cattle lots of exercise, and let 
them lead as far as possible their natural lives. 
Never tie young stock up: let them run in a 
paddock os soon as they can, and when shut up 
put theoyn a shed with an open yard to run out 
into. * 

Give the cattle lots of food. No animal 
can prosper unless it is properly fed, but with 
food and careful tending the cows will become 
more regular in their breeding and produce more 
milk and young stock will come to maturity ear¬ 
lier if they are well fed and cared Tor in tbeir 
early years. 

Beep the farm and stables absolutely clean, and 
^ve the cows ample bedding when they are iu the 
hyw.-^Agrioultwral Journal of India. 

IRRIGATION IN MAURITIUS 

The Director of Agriculture of Mauritius 
referring to this subject says;—" The most 
important task in practical irrigation is the laying 
out of the estate into one or more blocks, grading 
them and constructing the main channels. The 
essentials to bear in mind are:— 

(1) to able to give every part of the land as 
nearly an equal quantity of water as possible; 

(2) to lay out the fields so that the irrigation 
will require the least possible amount of labour 
and BO that the water in furrows will not need 
^ constant attention; 

(3) to pmovide for drainage 

(4) to grade canals and furrows* so that as little 
as possible is moved.” 


« 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

Many important subjects were considered and 
various recommendations were made at the recent 
meetings of the tenth session of the Indian 
Agricultural Board in Poona. The features of 
outstanding iuLerest were a debate on the division 
of lands to a deplorable extent and the 
recommendaGoD made to put a Bt(^ to the evil 
suggestion for legislation to guarantee the purity 
of manures and a large number of recom¬ 
mendations for the improvement of agricultural 
education in India. In regard to the last subject 
many improvements have been suggested in¬ 
volving an expenditure of large sums of money, 
and the Board faab recommended the provision 
for tho necessary funds by local taxation or 
otherwise should form the subject of immediate, 
careful and detailsil examination by the various 
Provincial Governments. 

AGRICULTURAL CONFERENCE 

An agricultural conference was hold at Lucknow 
on the second day of the cattle and agricultural 
exhibition at which it was resolved that a 
permanent agricultural exhibition and museum 
ahould be established in Lucknow for the benefit 
of the District and the Province of Oudh generally. 
Visitors were much impressed by the English 
bulls and other cattle exhibited by the Govern¬ 
ment military dairy. 

TRACTOR FOR AGRICULTURE 

Mr. Frothero, President of the British Board 
of Agriculture, says that some 1,500 tractors are 
now at work on the land, and, owing to the help 
of the Government, supplies of petrol and* 
paraffin are available at rates which, in spite of 
the ^var, remained reasonable. If all contracts 
were fulfilled, he says, there would be 
in a short time beliween 6,000 and 7,000 trac¬ 
tors at work in England and Wales. 

SIR JAMES MESTON ON AGRICULTURE 

In reviewing the work of the Agricultural 
Department of the United Provinces during the 
past year. Sir James Meston says :—"I cannot 
conceal conviction that in its days of 
prosperity the Government devoted far too small 
a share of its surplus revenues to the development 
of India’s first and greatest industry, namely, 
agriculture, and I truet that the error will not be 
repeated when happier times return.” 



NOTICES OF BOOKS 

[only short NOnCBS APPEAR IN THIS SRCTION] 


Men of the Moment : G. A. Katesan & Co., 

Madras. Pried 4 as. each. 

Messrs. G. A. Katesan Co., Madras, have 
added to their Biographies of Eminent Indians 
Series '* three new up-to-date sketches; (I) Bal 
Oaogadhar Tilak, (3) Dr. Sir S. Subrahmania Iyer 
and (3) J. N. Tata, the great Captain of Industry. 
These interesting sketches give detailed accounts 
of their life and services to the cqtintry in their 
I'cspecti^ ways and contain striking passages 
carefully selected from their writings and speeches. 
Messrs. Natesan & Co., have also brought out new 
and revised editions of their well-known sketches 
of Mr. M. E. Gandhi and L'\la Lajpat Rai. 
Each sketch has a fine frontispiece. 

The Patrol of the Sun-Dance Trial. By 

Ralph Connor, Hodder and Stoughton, 

London. 

A story of Police and detective adventures in 
the Canadian wilds. The .author has the gift of 
direct and powerful writing, and is evidently 
quite at home with the characters and country he 
is dealing with. The book cannot but appeal 
powerfully to Indian readers, who are transported 
at once to a.wild and lyric region, where Nature 
holds undisputed sway over tracts inhabited by 
noble savages. The conditions of life and the 
rough and ready law of the settlers afford a 
mer^I tonic to people accustomed to the inanities 
and puerilities of a highly developed civilised 
state of society and the artificial conditions in- 
seperable from it. The book is of absorbing 
interest even ns n mere nnd will hold the 

reader’s interest from cover to cover. 

Indira and other Stories. By Bankim Chandra 
^ Ohattorjoo. Ti’nnslated by Mr. J. D. Anderson. 

■ T. C. S The Modem Hoview Office, Calcutta. 

These are four delightful short stories of mid- 
dio class life in Bengal written in Bankim’s 
inimitable manner. Mr. Anderson’s English version 
is superb reading though one* wonders whether 
the quaint humour of the vernacular dialect and 
the exquisite play upon words which forms such 
a large part in the vocabulary of the home can at 
all be adequately rendered into a foreign lan¬ 
guage. Mr. Anderson has done the next best in 
selecting Greek names fm* forest folk. Bankim's 
reaKsm and vivid portraiture of social life are no 
less subtle and poignant but one is glad that there 
is none of Mr. HaHy’s tragic endings. True to 
the tradition of Indian classics in Sanskrit, 
all is well in the end. The last story is a 
splendid picture of jungle life in India which 
oonpares ^uito favourably with Kipling's crea¬ 


tions. But Kipling seldom charges his characters 
with such human and social purposes. Barfkim’s 
satire on human institutions, on the vanity 
of the rich and the frivolity of the new cult of 
what ie fantastically styled “ free love ” can 
hardly be surpassed. 

Nationalism- By Sir Rabindranath T agore. 

Macmillan k. Co., London. 

This volume contAins three addresses on 
Nationalism (in the West, in Japan and in India) 
and fittingly ends with a well known poem 
entitled “ The Sunset of the Country.” Sir 
Tagore’s scathing denunciation of the “ Nation ” 
idea as an organisation of power rather than 
of perfection, his condemnation of the morbid 
craze for mechanioal proerees and the consequent 
folly of transforming Kfe itself into a machinery, 
his plea for humanising our ideals in the light of 
a common human destiny ns opposed to the 
rivsilry of nations—are refreshingly original and 
apposite. The book is an eloquent warning 
against the pitfalls of modern civilisation. 

Selected Articles on National Education By 

Ernest Wood, Honorary Secretary, Theosophi- 

cal Educational Trust. 

Mr. Wood ifl a thoughtful writer on educational 
problems in this country and the articles reprinted 
in this book will amply repay perusnl. He rightly 
emphasises the impor^nce of civics in our school 
curriculum and the need of instilling 4 >atriotism 
into the growing minds of boys by carrying on in 
each school what he calls ‘ the patriotic period ’ 
occupying about forty minut^lr a week during 
which time the senior boys of the schools should 
be assembled together and addressed on the life 
and deeds of some one of India’s famous sons. 

The Report of the Theosophical Educational 
Trust for 1916. This is the third annual report 
published by that body nnd is very interesting 
reading. There are more Abnn thirty institutions 
under the management of the Trust consisting 
of a College for boys, a College for girls, seven 
Secondary Schools and a large number of Elemen¬ 
tary Schools. The institutions are very popular 
showing thereby how much the public appreciate 
the ideals and work of the Trust. With the 
exception of foreign missionary societies, there is 
no private agency in this country which works so 
heartily for the amelioration and enlightenment 
of the depressed classes and for the education of 
girls. The Secretary Mr. Wood deserves our 
hearty congratulations for this interesting report 
so well got up with many fine illustrations. 
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DIARY OF THE MONTH 


February 24. Tbe Japanese Ambassador Baron 
Uohida and staff left Petrograd to-day. 
February 26. Fall of Jericbo and Britiab suc¬ 
cess in Palestine. 

Sir Auckland Qeddes' speech on British man¬ 
power. 

February 26. Qeramny’s success in Russia. 
Extensile Anglo-French prepai-ntione against 
the coming German offensive. 

February 27. Mr. Balfour in tbe House of 
Commons replied in I'ogard to German war 
aims. 

February 28. The Japanese Ambassador had 
to-day a long aud>enco with Mr. Balfour. 
The'King’s messnge on G-.neral Maude. 

March 1. Mr Lloyd George had a long inter¬ 
view with the J'lpanese Ambassador, 

Sir William Mayer’s bst financial statement in 
the Imperial Council. 

March 2. Convocation of the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity. Tbe Vice Chancellor’s address to the 
graduates. 

Labour strike in Ahmedabad. 

March B. Peace was signed to-day between 
Germany and Russia 

March 4. The Kaiser’s message on the Russo- 
Gertnan peace. 

Sir Douglas Haig on the Cambrai reverse. 
Japan’s move in Siberia. 

Sir Ibrahim Rshimtullah is appointed 
member,of the Bombay Executive Council. 
March 6. Roumania and the Central Powers 
signed a peace treaty to-night. 

March 6. Lord Ufbert Cecil's announcement in 
the House of Commons on the League of 
Nations to enforce peace after the War. 

The Wedderburri Memorial Meeting in London. 
March 7. Meeting in Bombay under the auspices 
of the Press Association of India to protest 
against the continuation of Press Act in the 
Statute Book. 

March 8. Severe fighting in tlie Western 
theatre. 

Air raid on London and Paris. 

Belgian success in the fight for a Bridgehead, 

March 9. Peace treaty between ^ormany and 
Finland. 

British advance in Palestine and Africa. 

March 10. The reraaioa of John Redmond were 
given an impressive reception in Wexford, 

March 11. Mr. Baker, American Secretary of 
War and his staff of seven arrived in France 


March 12. Sir Harconrt Butler opened the 
meeting of the Legislative Council of the 
United Provinces as Lieutenant-Governor. 

March 13. Important discussions in the Imperial 
Legislative Council to-day at Delhi. 

March 14. German submarine attacks on British 
hospitai-sbfps. 

March T6. The Hunger strike among State pri¬ 
soners in the Hozaribagh Central Jail in Cal¬ 
cutta, came to an end to-day. _ * * 

March 16, Mr. Gandhi took a vow to abstain 
from food till the mill operatives in Ahmedabad 
were given 35 per cent increase in wages. 

March 17. Sir Douglas Haig’s tribute to the 
Indian Cavalry with reference to their heroic 
deeds at Oambrai. 

March 18. British air raid on German positions* 
in France. ^ 

French operativea fighting on tbe Meuse. 

March 19. Amicable settlement of Ahmedabad 
troubles. Mr. Gandhi resumes constructive 
work. 

March 20. Public meeting in Bombay in 
memory of Sir William Wedderburn, Sir 
Nnmvan Chandavarkar presiding, 

March 21. German offensive begun. Ronar Law's 
statement in tbe Commons. 

March 22. H. E the Viceroy unveiled* the 
marble bust of G. K. Ookhale in the Council 
Chamber at Delhi^ 


MEN OF THF MOMENT 

BALGANGADHARTILAK 
SIR SUBRAMANIA IYER 
LALA LAJPAT RAl 
MOHANDAS K. GANDHI 

r 

These sketches are up-to-date accounts of 
the life and career of these distioguished 
personages with copious extracts from ^eit 
writings and speeches. They are pocket books of 
uniform size and are so written as to 
form a galler^ of portraits of permanent 
interest to the student os well las'to tbe 
politician, fektcb sketch has a fine froatispieoe. 

Foolscap 8vo. Price As. Fpur each« ' 


to-day. 


#.. .0. It-Mateun A Ca, Soskenme CSsfet^ Street, llediep. 
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ALL-IFDIA SANSKRIT BAHITTA SAHMILANA, 

The filth seesion of the Atl-Iodia Sanskrit 
Sahitya Sammilana was held at the Mayo Hah, 
AUahabad, during the Kumbha Mela on the 12th 
and 13th February. It was a representative 
gathering of eminent Sanskrit scholars, who had 
come from all parte of India. The President, 
Pandit Gacapati of Trivandrum, in his opening 
speech dwelt on the vanoua aspects of Sanskrit 
Literature and suggested several ways in which it 
could be studied with the least amount of diffi¬ 
culty. He deprecated the idea of calling Sanskrit 
A dead language, for a language, which is the 
fountain-spring of so many other languages, 
cannot itself be dead. He expressed the neces¬ 
sity of students reading and acquiring a full 
control over their mother-tongue before commen¬ 
cing S-inskrit. His speech was followed by sever¬ 
al other speeches. On the second day several 
proposals were submitted, discussed and passed for 
the improvement of the study of Sanskrit. The 
first proposal which was in the form of a prayer 
for the victory of the British was put from the 
chair. A committee consisting of experienced 
educationists was formed to consider the various 
questions raised. 

, “ PRESS ACT DAT." 

Under the auspices of the Press Association of 
India, a public meeting was held on the 7th 
March at the Morarji Ooculdas Hall, Bombay, to 
protest against the continuance of the Press Act 
on the Statute-book. Mr. B. G. Horuiman, 
President of the Association, was in the chair. 
Sir Narayan Cbaiidavarkar moved a lasolution 
«{Ifoteetiog against the measure, which by its pro¬ 
visions and the manner of its administiution was 
a grave interference with individual and public 
liberty, was iutended to and did restrict the right 
of free and legitimate disoussioii in the public 
press, and was opposed to the most elementary 
principles of justice. Sir Narayan Obandavarkar 
said his deepest and inmost conviction was that 
the Act was vague in its definition, the judicial 
safeguards provided by it were illusory and it 
armed the executive with irresponsible discretion 
and power. Mrs. Besant, in secondeng the resolu¬ 
tion, said it was not an individoal but a national 
grievance. She pleaded for at least the iuspen- 
sioo of the Act when the reform scheme was 
under disouseioD and asked how oould they dis- 
euM Mr. Montagu’s scheme when published, with 
the Press Act hanging over their heeds. 

39 


. OIRCaLATION OF BNGUSH JOURNALS. 

A writer in an English journal gives the follow¬ 
ing circulations of the daily morning p.aper8 of 
London, in July 1914, t.s., before the outbreak of 
the war:— Da^y Chronide, 308,777 net sales; 
JiaHy BxprMa enters 400,000 homes; Daily 
Mirror, 960,000 circulation ; Daily Sketch 693,900 
circulation ; Daily Velegraph, 183,393 circulation ; 
The Timee, 140,000 net sales; Daily Mail, 
614,012 net sales. Of these, the first and the 
last, viz., Daily Chronicle and Daily Mail, were a 
halfpenny before the war and though they are 
now penny papers, the circulations of both of 
them, paradoxical as it may seem, the writer says, 
is much larger in 1917 than they bad in 1914, 
The Thttnderer also, though in the interval it has 
been a two-penny iiewKpaper, has similarly seen 
an increase in its circulation. The J'aily TeU' 
graph, the Daily Mirror and the Daily Sketch have 
also very much larger circulations to-day than 
they had in July 19i4. The Daily Bxpreee gives 
its present circulation as 600,000, and the Daily 
News a halfpenny paper, of which the circulation 
was not given in 1914, now has a circulation of 
over a million copies a day. Despite the increase 
in price of paper, these and other journals conti¬ 
nue to meet the inaitiable hunger of seekers of 
war news —The Bombay Glvronide. 

. BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The MouitDiNO Lon. By Margaret Westrup. 
Methuen A Co., London. 

The Dwelling Place of Light. By Winston 
Ohurchill. Macmillan A Oo. Ld., London, 

Thk Garland of Lifk. By James H. Cousins. 
Ganesb A Oo., Madras. 

Senior Essay Writer. By E. S. Oakley, k.a., 
Ohristian Literature Society, Madras. 

Essays in Philosophy. By Syed Abdul Qader, 
BA., (Qoo.) The Hogarth Press, Madras. 

BOOKS RELATING TO INDIA. 

Givi the People Back Their Own : An Open 
Lsitsr to H. B the Viceroy. By Pramatha 
Nath Bose, B. Sc. W. Newman, A Oo., Calcutta. 
The Composition of Some Indian Feeding 
Stuffs, By JatiodraNath Sen, M. A , F. C 8., 
Superintendent, Government Printing, Calcutta. 
The History of British India. Part I. By 
Mr. 0. S. Srinivasaobari, M. A. The Modem 
Printing Works, Mount Road, Madras. 

Goa as Bomb in India. By Damu Fottu Sinay, 
Rally Brothers, Fort, Bombay. 
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THE EDUCATION BUDOBT. 

From the fibres supplied in answer to a ques* 
tion of Maharaja Sir Maniodra Obandra Nandi 
in the Indian Legislative Oounoil on February 22, 
it appears that the total direct expenditure in 
India from all sources on different classes of 
public schools in 1916-17, was as follows: Higher 
education, Rs. 1,07,03,166; secondary schools, 
Bs. 3,19,29,182; primary schools. Rs. 2,93,13,546 
and special schools, Rs. 73,40,926. On primary 
education Madras spent Rs. 70,13,439. Bombay 
Re. €3,47,589 and Bengal Rs. 44,52,425, but the 
United Provinces had no more to spare than 
Rs. 28,79,992. Even Bihar and Orissa spent 
Bs. 27,61,746 on primary schools. The provincial 
totals of direct expenditure from all sources on 
different classes of public schools are interesting 
and they are: Bengal, which heads the list, 
Rs. 1,74,75,149; Madras, Rs. 1,63,78,496; 
Bombay, Rs. 1,25,01,142, and the United Provin* 
oes, Rs. 96,30,724. Is it any wonder that these 
provinces are comparatively so backward. These 
provinces spend leas than half of what Bengal does 
on secondary schools, the figures for the two 
provincee being Rs. 39,80,983 in the United 
Provinces and Bs. 86,39,772 in Bengal. In tbe 
whole of India Bs. 11,26,83,068 ^rere spent on 
public instruction in 1916-17 the direct expendi¬ 
ture being only Bs. 7,92,86,619. * 

TEX PACITLTT OF COMHBBCS. 

At tbe last meeting of the Senate of tbe 
Calcutta University the proposal for the estab¬ 
lishment of»a Faculty of Commerce was consi¬ 
dered. Messrs. Findlay Sbirras, Wordsworth, 
B. Beaton, Sir Asbutosh Mukberjee, who had 
been appointed members of that Committee, 
resigned and the Senate has appointed in their 
place Nawab Sham-sul Huda, Dr. Chunilal Bose, 
Br. Brojendra Lai Seal and Mr. J. N. Das 
Gupta. 

EDUCATION IN BUBEA. 

The Burma Educational Society Syndicate, in 
reply to the Govetmment of India's letter on the 
subject of the present examination system in 
India in schools and College^ have decided to 
reply that the present system of examination in 
schools in Burma is not detrimental to the health 
of the students of High Schools and OoUegesi 
The proposal of examination by obmpartuente 
does not commend itself to the S^dieiite, 


TEE TBUS TUTOKIAL STSTSH. 

The following is from tbe Rev. W. 0. Holland’s 
criticism of the Calcutta University Education:— 
We wish to be allowed not to tench our pupils (as 
though they were eo many schoolboys) the whole 
of a skin-deep course: rather we want to be 
tutors who shall guide their study teaching them 
howto handle and inspiring them with a love of 
books. Accordingly we are seeking to build up a 
tutorial system in which each pupil meets his 
tutor for individual guidaooe in each subject once 
a fortnight. And we live together, teachers and 
taught, that we may become a larger family, and 
thus learn to love and serve tbe State. So we are 
three parts out of four a rendential College. For 
the lessons that have to be taught Indian students 
(the lessons that really matter, and that will 
make them useful citiaens) can, under India’s con¬ 
ditions, only be taught by living together a com¬ 
mon life. When we survey the Indian divisions of 
race and creed and caste, where, we cry, can these 
divisions be healed and living unity achieved, 
except in the common life of Christian, and 
Hindu and Mussalman, of Bengali and Madrasi, of 
Brahman and NamaBudra,ina8iDgle hostel and if 
possible at a common board?, 1 have been re¬ 
minded that what Oxfoi'd requires of its student 
is not attendance at such and such a percentage 
of lectures, but that they shall live within a mile 
and a half of Carfax; which the Colleges Supple¬ 
ment by demanding so many dinners in the 
common hall or so many attendances at the 
common chapel. And Oxford is right. 

HINDUSTANI FOB EUROPEAN LADIES. 

The United Provinces Government have insti¬ 
tuted a new colloquial examinatioD in Hindustani 
for European ladies, the object being to encourage 
European ladies to acquire a better knowledge of 
the vernacular of the Province. Tbe exaTnination 
will be open to European ladies married to or 
nearly related .to and residing with Gazetted 
officers of the Government. 

TEE BOEBAT SCHOOL FINAL BCBEEE. 

At the last meeting of tbe Senate of the 
Bombay University, Principal Paranjpye, Sir 
Narayan ChandavarW, Principal A. M. Masani, 
and Dr. Horqld H. Mann were duly elected mem¬ 
bers of the Joint Board to be estaWshed for the 
School-Leaving Examination. The Government 
nomineeNon the Board will be tbe Hon’ble Mr. 
J. G. Oovemton, Mr. F. W. Marrs and Rev. Mr. 
A. Goodliar. Mr. 0. H. Setalvad, Vioa-Obanoellor 
oleot^ chaimuMi of ^ Eoan), 
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JUiXiS Ad KAZi. 

An iuteresting question of Mahomedan law was 
discussed before Justices Kicbardsnn and Waluis- 
ley when the rule issued on behalf of one Jamila 
Khatoou came up for hearing. Jamila Kbatoon 
applied before the District Judge of Chittagong to 
be appointed a mutwali of some waqf property 
situated fh the town of Chittagong. The Judge 
rejected the application holding that he had no 
jurisdiction to exercise the powers of a kazi. 
Against that order the present rule was issued. 

Dr. Suhrawardy, who appeared in support of 
the rule, argued that the District Judge was 
vested with the function of a kazi under the 
Mahomedan rule. 

Sir Rashbehari Ghosein shewing cause contend* 
ud that proceedings could be taken only under 
Section i)2, Civil Procedure Code. 

Their lordships held that though the District 
Judge had the powers of a kazi, it did not neces' 
sarily follow that the petitioner was entitled to 
proceed by application or that the District Judge 
had no power to insist that be would not enter¬ 
tain an application and relegate the petitioner to a 
suit under Section 92. The rule was consequently 
discharged. 

• VKttAClTY OF POLICK WITNESS. 

Recently one of the Judges of the Chief Court, 
Lower Burma, remarked that there was a tendency 
on the part of police witnesses to depart from 
strict truth, when giving evidence in Court. In a 
circular to police officers, the Rangoon Commis¬ 
sioner of Police states: " 1 wish alt police 
pfficers thoroughly to understand t hat any depar- 
*,ture from plain unvarnished truth only weakens 
the case and should any cases of exaggeration or 
perversion of truth be brought to my notice, very 
severe punishment will be meted out to offenders. 
Circle and station officers must impress on their 
men the importance of telling the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth and the penalty that 
awaits any departure from the whole truth." 

OBrnroa or uniA aoi. 

A meeting of Indian residents of Calcutta was 
held on the 6th March to prol^t against the 
policy of Government regarding internments and 
deportatiodB, Mr. B. Chakrsvarti presided. 

Resolutions were adopted demanding the repeal 
of the Defenoe of India Act, Begolation 3 of 1618, 
the relsase of detenne and the abandonment of 
any further idea of repressiee legislation. 


INDIAN CnsiSTJAN HABBUOK ACT. 

The Allahabad High Court, observes the Jndian 
SocUd Heformer, has made an important pronounce¬ 
ment on the construction of the Indian Christian 
Marriage Act, in the course of their judgment 
acquitting three persons who bad been convicted 
of offences under the Act. These men were 
sentenced on the ground that the first named, 
being a Christian, was married on the 3rd of June 
to a Bkangi girl, and that the other two, who were 
mans or priests of the sweeper caste, solemnized 
the marriage according to the Bkangi rites. The 
following points are summarised by the Indian 
Witwis from the judgment delivered by Sir 
George Emox. Care should be taken that no one 
should be brought within the restrictions of this 
Act who is not strictly intended by tbe language 
of the Act. Tbe Act refers only to the marriages 
of Obristians, and a Christian can only be consi¬ 
dered as one who professes the Christian religion. 
It does not apply to one who happens to be a 
descendant of Christian parents. That a person 
has been baptised as an infant, and in later life 
dresses as a Christian, or that he has attended a 
Christian school, does not signify-that he professes 
to be a Christian. His life must be consonant 
with such a profession. His extremely doubtful 
if the Act was intended to penalize marriages 
other than those purporting to be marriages 
under the Indian Christian Marriage Act, 1872. 
That question was not up for decision in this 
case. • 

“ The object of tbe Act is not to prevent people from 
marryiog as they wish, but to enable them to protect 
themselves and their posterity by a lawful and binding 
marriage if they wish to be married as Christians. 
The Act is called the Indian Christian Marriage Act, 
and in my opinion, it deals with Christian marriages 
and Christian alone. In future suoh marriages can 
only be lawfully effected under this Act. 

,. .. The Act does not prohibit even a profess¬ 

ing Christian from marrying otherwise than imder the 
Act if he wishes to do so." 

There is nothing in this Act to prohibit a pro¬ 
fessing Christian from doing violence to his faith 
and marrying a non-Ohristian by a non-Christian 
ceremony. 

TBE INDIAN COUBTS. 

The Bight Hon'ble Byed Ameer Ali, giving 
judgment in an Indian appeal before the Privy 
Ooundl, deprecates the practice of some Indian 
Courts of referring largely to foreign decisions, 
which were often bas^ on oonaiderations and 
oonditions totally different from 'those prevailing 
in India. Thus they were only likely to confuse 
the administration of justice. 
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KCDIOAL SBLP'OOVISBNUSNT. 

The anDU&l meeting of the Bombay Medical 
Union was held on Febuary 22, Dr. E. M. Dubash, 
Freeident of the Union, presiding. 

Dr. Dubash, in the course of his address, said 
that in their repreeentotioii to the Secretary of 
State the Union had asked for some measure of 
medical'Mlf-government, equality and a fair share 
of medical administration of the country, which so 
long had been monopolised by British members of 
the l.M.S. As a first step they demanded that 
the Indian Medical Service should be divided into 
two branches, one military and the other civil, 
showing how the latter can form a war reserve 
adequate even in a war of present magnitude. 
The Union, he said, aimed at the good of the 
Indian profession, as the British Medical Associa* 
tion .did for theirs. It was not an anti-service 
organisation, as the Bombay members of the 
l.M.S. took it to be, but it contends against the 
monopoly and the vested right of the service end 
against its present constitution. Referring to 
Mr. Patel’s Bill to amend tUe Bombay Medical 
Act, which was rejected by the Legislative Council 
last year, the Prerident said that, according to the 
code of honour of the Medical Union, no member 
of it should be connected with an institution 
which, while supposed to be teaching the Ayurvedic 
system of hsedicine, gives also merely a smattering 
knowledge of Western D'.edicice and passes out 
men therefrom whom an ignorantpublic are misled 
to consider duly qualified men knowing both 
Ayurvedic and Western medteitiein their entirety. 
He was euprised to see that the Hon’ble Mr. Patel 
had again asked for leave to introduce a clause to 
the Medical Begistmtion. Act explaining that the 
words infamous conduct in s p^essional 
respect” shall cot apply to the stndy, encourage* 
ment or practice of the Ayurvedic or Uuani 
system of medicine. If he had read the warning 
sent to every medical man by the Medical Council 
he would find that the words were not meant to 
apply to any such study. Hr.^ Patel should 
employ his energies ud influenw in getting a 
pharmacological institute started, whm-e Indian 
drugs, some of which have great vurtues, will be 
^ly standardised, after bekig subjected to a strict 
tBaiysis, investigation and test. One institution 
like this will be^mors useful to humanity and to 
Bcienoe than several Ayrwedio Colleges of (he 
present type. . ** 


HinAHU AND AOEICULTUKB. 

A note in A'aturfi, October 4, 1917, states that 
a national institute is to be established in Italy, 
having for its object the investigation of the 
relations between malAria and agriculture, the 
study of the direct and indirect causes of the 
UDhealthiness of malarial districts, and the 
organization of a campaign against those causes. 

DI6BA8S IN BOHOAT. 

The offices of the League for combating venereal 
diseases have formally been opened at Bombay. 
This was decided upon last year at the Medi(^ 
Confeience held under the auspices of the 
Bombay Sanitary Association. 

G. B. 8. ON BIAONOSIS. 

Mr. Shaw, as is well known from hie Doctor'$ 
Dilemma, is habitually furious against medical 
men. In the December number of the Mnglieh 
Review be writes in bis truly Shawian manner 

“ The ordinary process of diagnosis consists of 
a mildly obscene conversation between dbctor and 
patient, in the course of which the doctor feels 
and counts the patient’s pulse ; looks at his 
tongue ; sounds him with a stethoscope ; takes his 
temperature with a clinical thermometer ; and 
even, if he is a young and ardent modernist, tests 
his reflexes. He then makes a guess ; writjes a 
prescription ; and administers a little agreeable 
conversation, in the course of which, having 
ascertained whether the patient regards fresh air 
as the elixir of Ufe or as a poison to he warded off 
by every practical method of exclusion, he advises 
him to sleep in the garden or in a heated and 
sealed apartment, as the cose may be, and leaves 
him to bis fate until the next visit. If matters* 
become serious, be may go so far ss to have a ' 
sample of the patient's secretions, and perhaps of 
bis domestic water supply, sent to a laboratory 
with a few shillings ; and the laboratory, after 
doubtless making as much of an analysis as the 
shillings will run to, makes a report. The report 
by dwelling on “ organic matter,” may make a 
job for the plumber, or by mentioning albumen 
may convince the doctor that it is his duty to 
warn the patient quite unneoessariiy that Lis days 
are numbered, t All (his is better than notiiing; 
but it is far too loose and vague to be sdmittfic ; 
and as to the final diagnosis ; that is, (be w<wd 
which is to define the pathological ocmdition of 
the patient, it is often a word which has never 
itself been defined with anything like stientifto 
e^titude.” 
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, AKBOPIAMSS. 

We welcome the presentation of aeroplanes to 
India by the Manchester Chamber of Commerce. 
Aeroplanes have played such an important part 
in the present war that their gift to India is very 
welcome and must be prompt^ by the kindliest 
of feeling. As the Viceroy telegi'aphed to the 
Chamber, the soopw for air activity and usefulness 
have greatly developed in India and aeroplanes 
have already proved uf the greatest value in fron¬ 
tier operations. The gift is very welcome to 
India. May we hope, adds the Leader of 
Allahabad, that the children of the soil will not be 
left in the cold when training for air services is 
taken into hand. 

FISH AND BLKCTBICITY. 

Electric lights placed over fish hatchery ponds 
are declared to serve both in feeding the fishes 
and destroying harmful insects. Vast numbers 
of insects are attracted, and a large part of them 
fall into the water and are quickly seized by the 
watchful fishes. The annual food bill may be 
materially reduced by this device. 

SIK i. 0. BOSS IN BOMBAY. 

At a meeting of the leading citizens of Bombay, 
Sir Oinshaw Wacba presiding, a purse of two 
Ukbs of rupees collect^ during the visit of Sir 
J. 0. Bose, was presented to him os a tribute to 
his great personality and service rendered in the 
cause of humanity. In the course of his reply 
Sir J. C. Bose stated that the purse wouhl be 
entrusted to three leading citizens of Bombay 
and that the proceeds would be utilised for the 
* Objects of the Bose Institute. 

PLANT GROWTH MSASUBING INSTRUUSNT. 

In connection with Sir J. 0, Bose’s researches in 
plant physiology and bis delicate instruments for 
measuring their movements it is interesting to 
learn about further developments. 

The Sdentifie Amerwm says that Dr. D. T. 
McDougal has invented a new autograph for 
registering changes during the organic growth 
of plants. The apparatus consists of a delicately 
balanced compound lever carrying tracing pen on 
one free end and iritb an arrangettent by which 
the movement to be measured may be applied at 
various intervals in the other free arm. The 
recording is obtained on ruled papw wound 
aronnd a olool^riven cylinder. It is claimed 
that by this machine it is poedUe to detect and 
renter changes in size is small as *0004 inches. 


DBYINQ VBQliTABiaia BY TUB ELECTBIC FAN. 

From a warm weather instrument primarily, 
the electric fan appears to be applicable to the 
problem of the conservation of food, ob-serves 
the Wealth of India :—The United States 
Department of Agriculture has recently suggested 
the use of the conventional eloctric fan for 
drying vegetables. We are told that tests have 
proved that many sliced vegetables and fruits 
placed in long trays three feet by one foot and 
stacked in two tiers end to end before nn electric 
fan can be dried to the requisite dryness within 
24 hours. Some require even less time. 

MANDPACTURB OF UATCUBS 

The solution to manufacturing matches of the 
first quality in India lies iu the uae of the 
Himalayan silver fir and spruce. The difficulty 
in the way of such a proposition is extraction, as 
the species occur at high altitudes in the 
Himalayas, while many of great size. To 
overcome this, it is probable that mechanical 
means of extraction, such as wire ropeways, will 
have to bo adopted, combined with the eractiou 
of portable splint-making machines in or in the 
vicinity of the forests whence the splints will be 
exported to central places in the plains,and there 
made up into matches. 

RUBBBR INsULATBOCOPPBli WIRE ANO CABLES. 

The Bombay Goverumeot in replying to the 
representations of the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce regarding the labelling of rubber 
insulated copper wire and cables imported into 
India, stated that the Government of India,to 
whom the representations were referred, had, 
after a careful consideration of the matter, 
concluded that they considered that, from the 
point of view of the Customs and Merchandise 
Marks laws, there was no necessity for any legis¬ 
lation on the lines proposed. Obviously the proper 
remedy lay with the buyer, and, so far as the 
quality of wire and cables was concerned, the 
insurance companies could also solve the problem 
by reusing to accept insurance in the case of 
any installation containing wire and cables 
incapable of identification. In cases in which 
any trade marks were counterfeited, it was open 
to the parties aggrieved to institute proceedings 
in a court of law, and the customs authorities 
could detain the goods for a reasonable period on 
an indemnity bond being furnished. In these 
oiroamstanoes the Government of India regretted 
they were unable to accept the suggestions made 
by the Chamber. 
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THE BT. BON. MR. E. 8. UONTAOU. 

In tbs course of bis opening speech in the 
Imperifll Legislative Council H. E. the Viceroy 
referred to the Secretary of State’s work, in 
comeotion with the reform scheme, in the 
following words:— 

The first practical step in fulfilment of that 
announcement (Aug. 20) has a directly personal 
aspect in tbut it accounts for the presence 
here in Delhi to-day of the Bight Hoh’ble 
Edwin Montagu, Secretary of State for India.' 
It is our privilege to be able to greet him 
in oar midst, and 1 am sure that all Hon. 
Members would wish me to extend to him a most 
sincere and cordial welcome on behalf oPthe 
Imperial Legislative Council of India. His task 
and mine is ^ joint task and in its discharge we 
stand in a relationship peculiarly personal, but 
this consideration will not deter me from thank¬ 
ing him here and now, for the whole-heartedness 
of his co-operation with me. He has moreover 
met others freely and widely, the leading figures 
in our political life, official end non-offi^l and 
knowing as 1 do, the spirit which has animated 
him, I feel sure that Hon. Members would like 
me to express to him on behalf of India as a 
whole, our great appreciation of the manner in 
which he approached his task. ^Ve do not 
know whether our work of the past three months 
will lead to success. It will be for history to 
record the result of those labours. *‘’TiB not in 
mortals to command success," but if ever a man 
engaged in a task beset with difficulties deserved 
success, that man I most emphatically hold is the 
Bight Hon. the Secretary of State. 

THE NINTH INDIAN V. C. 

The latest addition to the list of the Indian 
V O’s is Lance-Dafadar Oobind Biogh of the 
Indian Cavalry. 

The official record of his achievement re^ as 
follows:— ^ 

Eor most conspicuous bravery jmd devotion to 
duty in thrioe volunteering to carry messages 
between the regiment and brig^e headquarters, 
a distance of one and a half miles over open 
ground which was under the obeervatioo and 
heavy fire of the enemy. He succeeded each, 
time in deliverinsJus message, although on each 
oocasion his bora^as shot and be was oompeOed 
to finish his jowney on foot. • ” ' 


Nino Victoria Crosses, observes India, hav® 
now been won by Indians. The previous red* 
pients were : Kaik (now Havildar) Durwan Singh 
Negi, of the first battalion of the 39th Garhwal 
Kifies, who gained his Cross near Festubert on 
November 23, 1014; Sepoy Khndadad, of the 
129tb Baluchis (Hollebeke, October 31, 1914); 
Bifieman Oob.tr Singh Negi, of the 2Dd battalion 
of the 39th Garhwal Bifles (Neuve Chapelle, 
March 10, 1915); Jemadar (now Subadar) Mir 
Dast, of the 55th Coke’s Bifles, attaober^ to the 
57th Wilde’s BiSes (Ypres, April 26, 1916); 
Bifleman Eulbir Thapa, of the 2nd battalion of 
the 3rd Gurkha Biflee (Mauquissart, September 
25, 1915); Lance-Naik Lala, of the 41at Dogras 
(Mesopotamia, May IS, 1916); Sepoy Chatta 
Singh, of the 9th Bhopal Infantry (Meso¬ 
potamia, June 22, 1916); and Naik Shahamad 
Khan, of the 89tb Punjabis (Mesopotamia, 
September 27, 1916.) 

SIR IBRAUIM BAUimULLAH. 

Beferring to the appointment of Sir Ibrahim 
Babimtullab to succe^ Sir M. B. Chaubal as a 
member of the Bombay^Kxeoutive Coundl, the 
Leader writes:—This has been public knowledge 
for some time. We desire to congratulate 
Government on the happy selection they have 
made of Sir Mahadev Obaubal’s Kuccessor. Sir 
Ibraban Bahimtullah is one of the ablest and 
shrewdest public men in India. He has filled 
nearly all the public offices of importance which 
are open to a non-official Indian, and he has filled 
them all with distinction. He was Sheris' of 
Bombay, has long been a member of the cor¬ 
poration and of the City Improvement Trust, was 
chairman of the standing committee of the cor¬ 
poration and afterwards its president, was a, 
member of the Bombay Legislative Council, an4 
has been an elected member of the Imperial 
Legislative Couacil for nearly five years. His 
position in the latter body is that of one of the 
leaders of the non-official side. Sir Ibrahim is a 
member of the All-India Congress Committee, 
and be presided over the annual Conference of 
the All-lndia Moslem League held at Agra in 
1913. In the latter capacity he delivered a 
masterly address which evoked widespread admir¬ 
ation. He is eminently the fit and proper man 
for the high and responsible office to which he 
is being otOled, and we wish him all good fortune 
in the performance of his oneroiu duties. 

_ 
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WHIK EXTBKinSTS ABS SAKOBBOUS. 

Thi Iitdian Social Heformer quotes in a recent 
issue these apposite observations of Count 
Cavour:—“It is my rleliberate conviction that, as 
a rule, extreme factions only represent a small 
minori(|y of any nation, and that these factions 
are only dangerous, when they are able to make 
themselves the organs of the opinions and desires 
of the majority; when concealing their true 
character, they are able to represent themselves to 
the public, as the most ardent supporters of the 
reforms which the majority of. the country calls 
for.” 

INDIA AND BBinSH I^BOUB. 

The following message dealing with India was 
sent by British Labour to Russia :— 

‘ We accept the principle of self-determination 
also for India and the other dependencies of the 
British Empire, though we believe that the record 
of the British Government here gives little 
occasion for reproach and that the application 
of the principle is peculiarly difficult. We intend 
to meet this by a very much more rapid develop' 
m%nt of self-government. Our purpose Is to raise 
these dependenies to the stature of Dominions. 
We cannot give them this status at once, 
because it is impossible to end in a day the 
position which has been rrented by a long period 
of British administration.’ 

MB. POLAK ON INDIA. 

• 

* The following passage from Mr. Polak’s speech 
at the recent Labour Conference at Nottingham 
may be read with interest: 

They were engaged in the framing of a majestic 
programme of reconstructiop. For themselves 
they were aiming at self-realisation socially and 
politically, and they had adopted for other 
peoples the principle of national self-determina¬ 
tion. India would take them at their word. She, 
too, desired social, economic and political recon¬ 
struction. She, too, was determined upon self- 
realisation. She, too, demanded the right of self- 
determination within the Empire. What she 
asked for was national self-government, instead 
of her present form of government, so that she 
oottid fa« Sbe would not rest content 

with less, and she would not be happy until she 
got it, She M longer be merely a Pe|>en- 


dency ; she wished for -the status of a Dominion. 
She would no longer be a possession ; she intended 
to be a partner. In her hopes, her endeavours, 
and her attainments, she looked to the British 
demoOTAcy for sympathy, encouragement, and 
co-operation. Doubtless, in her efforts to achieve 
her high ambitions she would mnke mistakes. 
But that was the surest road to success, One of 
her leaders had said that what Indians demanded 
was the right to err and the right to redeem the 
error. Another had declared that what they 
wanted was not so much of reforms as the power 
to reform themselves. That was the India that 
appeared before them that night, not as a 
suppliant, but as a comrade ; and he asked that 
they would speed her on her way with a world of 
sympathy and good cheer, so that sho might add 
her quota to the material and spiritual welfare of 
humanity. 

CALL FOB A UODEBATE FABTT. 

The annual meeting of the Bombay branch of 
tke European Association was held on Thursday 
evening, Mr. J. S. Wardlaw Milne, Chairman, 
presiding. Speaking on the political situation 
and reforms Mr. Wardlaw Milne said .-—I feel 
more and more every day the necessity for 
combination amoi^ all classes of moderate 
opinion in India, The more I speak to my 
friends in Bombay whom I know to be moderate, 
sane and careful people the more convinced I am 
of our entire agreement on essential .points. Is 
it not possbile, theiefore, that without decrying or 
running down those who may seek salvation only 
in the extreme forms of Home Rule, we can 
ourselves combine upon a common platform and 
institute a moderate party pledged to work 
together for the good of all? A moderate 
League might well be evolved which would do 
incalculable good in unifying and steadying public 
opinion. I am not one of those people who 
believe that nothing good is to be expected of 
the Bo-oalled Home Rulers, nor do I wish to run 
down any man because of his opinions. I would 
rather hope that, realising that changes must 
come slowly if surely, and appreciating the 
terrible responsibility which would rest upon the 
Oovemment of India in the event of sudden and 
drastic changes being introduced into the Govern¬ 
ment of this country, a more moderate party may 
arise in the land and that the promulgation of 
moderate views may eventually even lead to a 
reoonsidenition of their position by those who at 
the moment bold more advance<| opinions. 
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ALOOHOL AND DBU08 IN IHDU. 

The following mnnifejifco, signed by many of the 
lenders of the Medical Profession in Great 
Britain and India, has been issued by the Anglo- 
Indian Temperance Association for general 
circulation in India:— 

It has been proved by careful scientific experi* 
meuts and confirmed by experience that:— 

1. Alcohol, cocaine, opium, and intoxicating 
drugs (such as bhaug, ganja, end cbaras) are, 
poisons. 

2. Even a moderate use of these is harmful, 
especially in tropical countries like India. They 
are o! no avail permanently to relieve physio^ 
and mental etrain. 

3. Those who confine themselves to non¬ 
alcoholic drinks and who avoid the use of intoxi¬ 
cating drugs are capable of more endurance, and 
are better able to resist infection and disease. 

4. Alcohol is in many cases injurious to the 
next generation, especially through its favouring 
influence upon venereal disease. 

5. Alcohol aggravates the evils of famine. 

6. Alcohol is useless u a preventive of 

plague. * 

* 7. Alcohol lowers the resisting power of the 

body against the parasites of malaria and the 
microbes of tuberculosis. 

8. All that has been said applies with equal 
force to opium and intoxicating drugs. 

9. We, therefore, appeal to the peopleof India 
to maintain and extend the practice of total 
abstinence as enjoined upon them by their 
religious and social obligations. 

RBIVARDS FOB WINNINQ BATTLES. 

The grant of £25,000 by the Bouse of Oom- 
moDS on February 28th to Lady Maude, wife of 
the late Sir Stanley Maude, for her husband’s 
eminent services in the Mesopotamian campaign 
on the recommendation of His Majesty the King, 
reminds one of other grants. 

After the Sooth African War, Lord Roberts 
was created an Earl and given a grant of 
£100,000, whilst Lord Kitchener, who had, after 
his achievements of Omdurman, Khartoum, and 
Fashoda, been granted £30,0Ci0 and a peerage, 
received a Viscounty and a grant of £50,000. 

The Duke of Wellington was allowed £600,300 
in addition to other granta, and the services of 
Lord Nelsdo wen reoogoized with an annuity qf 
;C2,000 per annum to three heirs, ’ . ^ 


At the prize distribution of the J. J. School of 
Arte, Bombay, the retiring Principal, Mr. Oeoil 
Burns, in his address, touched upon two vital 
conditions neoessary for the improvement of the 
artists' position in India. The first is the growth 
of a. truer and more general eppreciation of the 
value of art to A nation upon the part of the 
public, which possesses the power to enoourage 
the artists to put forth their ^t efforts. With¬ 
out this, Mr. Bums pointe out, to train studente 
who devote the best years of their lives to acquir¬ 
ing that most difficult art is a waste of valuable 
effort. The art of a nation reflects its views of 
life and if those views are consistently materialis¬ 
tic and grovelling, the art of the nation will 
never rise above the sordid and paltry. The 
utilisation of the artist in industry is the second 
point Mr. Burns- insisted upon-as a means of 
artistic and industrial revival in this country, and 
he instanced the unique opportunity the erection 
of the new iinperi-il city of Delhi offers for the 
Foundation of a great school of arts and crafts, if 
work people engaged upon the decoration and 
furnishing of the great buildings designed by 
Mr. I- F. Lutyens end Mr. Baker are properly 
organised. 

THK COST OF THB WAR. 

A very interesting booklet, compiled with 
great care, bearing the above title, has been 
puUished by the Mechanics and Metals ^'ational 
Bank of New York, with the object of providing 
a serviceable work.of reference for those whose 
interest in the finanoiel significance of the War 
is more than cursory. The enquiry is exhaustive, 
dealing with both the human cost as well as the 
cost in money, and an endeavour is made to 
foi-ecasfc after-war conditions. On the assumption 
that hostilities will continue to the fourth 
anniversary, August 1st, 1918, the writer 
estimates the direct cost of the War, based on the 
present daily rate ef expenditure, which is now 
augmented by reason of the entranoe of the 
United States into the War, as follows ;— 

Daily Total 

Average Military Oost. 

8 years to August, 1917 

90,000,000 97,460,000.000 
1 year to August, 1918 

159,000,000 68,1110,000,000 

Total 4 years 

'« 


107,000,000 


166,000,000,000 
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AFTER THE WAR WHAT ? 

' BY 

THE REV. DR. HUME, M.A., d.d. 


OICB people tbisk the «ww will eod soon. 
Others think it will not end for a long 
time. It will end some time. Therefore 
more end more people ere thinking what 
oogbt to be and what is likely to be when fighting 
fltopa. It is open to any one to express his 
thon^te on this mbject. Beyond doubt there has 
been a great deal in this war that has been very 
vnag. This being so, first, till those who have 
felt wrong, bad wrong aims, have done wrong, 
moon their wrong; or at least til! the world as a 
whole reoognizee what has been wrong, what its 
oanase, and who mainly have been responsible for 
the wrong; and till such evil has been adequately 
r^trehended, punished and measurably exorcised, 
the war will not have really ended. Every 
dinoeen must be diagnosed before it can be 
lightly treated. Secondly, the world must so 
thoroughly have learned the lesson of the war that 
it wUI not recur. A disease must not only be 
^agsoeed, it must be cured. 

In on efifort on thoee two lines to consider 
what will JM after the war some things appear 
elearj Few, if any, nations yet admit that they 
tbenuelves are appreciably responsible for the 
oonfliot. Both ^es londly say it is the other 
»dUle timt is responsible. This mskee it hard for 
one who tries to see straight to express a con- 
dosion. NevertheleeB are not some things 
beyond question t 

1. Has not Germany for forty years definitely 
though secretly, been preparing for this War ? 
Was not everyone of the Atliee unprepared ? 
This undeniaUe fact places the main responsibility 
on Germafiy* At, every public function of the 
German navy for years the most enthusiastic 
toast has been to Jftr Tagi t.«, *' The Day,*' tfao 
time when it shall meet and (according to hope) 
shall defeat the British navy. 

3. A Heo ond uodeuisble fact is that the eontrol- 
ling trust of the rulers and leaders oT Qerpisny 
has been in itaMptUtH U, dependw j^‘ 


material force; the doo&rina that might mains 
1 ight; in Bismark's phrase (in oontradiotion to 
Oliiist, art meat for <Asy $haU inktrit 

tk« suffA) Boati potoidmtm «.e.. Blessed are thoee 
who possess. ^ 

5. A third German principle and polity 14V 
been that of sending qiies and money seoretly to 
undermine the loyalty portions of the peoples 
of other eoun tries. Ibis is the way in which 
Germany has gained o<mtrd over Turkey, has 
brought about the ooUap8e.«f Russia, effected the 
great debacle in Italy, made trouble in Ireland, 
and tried to make ikouble in America. It is a 
mean, sneaking, iSn'lerhanded way of dealing 
with nations, while outwardly profeestng friend* 
liness. 

4, Another outstanding f.ict is Germany's 
light and easy disregard of her pledged word and 
of treaties, whenever they interfered with her 
ambitions. Her ruthloM descent on little 
Belgium, to defend whose integrity she jhad 
given her pledged word, when she thought that 
the invasion of that little country was the way 
to secure the quick capture of Paris, characteris¬ 
tically showed Germany’s disregard of "honor. 
That one initial defiant violation 6f honor and 
truth has caused the German m/sr's woid to be 
considered utterly unreliable. Yet how fins that' 
the nations are hoping that the word of tiio 
German ptoplo will prove more trustworthy. 

6. Again it is clear that -the Gorman rutef 
and too many of the German pecqfie have hu&od 
in common humanity. A milder word than 
Inmtality cannot be applied to Germany^ rcdlr^ 
less submarine policy, and to her haaitiias treat¬ 
ment of huge numbers of^noAmtive meo, wometi 
and children in oooujned territoriea. Whaa 
1,200 innocent human brings poreuiog in arid* 
ooean in the steamship Zuoitmua a voyage from 
Burope to Amerioa were suddenly fcOM 
nnk, Berlin wee filled with hetl-ri^riV 
Vg'^nng. Germany'e poUqy of '^frightfaj^ 
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. mss’* hn Bhoim moral degener.ioj and has 
driven iato the war America, the country which 
was ^ 7 inf to keep out of the conflict. 

Taming now to what must be after the war 
some things are certain:—Some new moral 
standards must be, will be, reached. 

1. A new rtandard of greatneee will be reached. 
One of the present ideals of the West is ejiciency. 
It is almost an idol. People in India are 
sometimes depredated by the Anglo-Saxon 
be ew iiee they are not as efficient as they might 
be. Now beyond a doubt, according to the pre* 
war standard, the Oermaos have been and are the 
most effident people in the world. In science, 
in planning, in anticipating, in executing 
material undertakings Germany u supremely 
effident. She knew it. The world now knows 
it and is aghast at the sight. For this reason 
she thought that Germany was really great, and 
so should and would dominate the world. _ Her 
national hymn is Deutchslund veberallee, i.e., 
Germany over everything. Who now calls 

I Germany truly great ? 

2. A new eetimate of anuUlneea will be eef up. 
Pride and inhumanity will be considered the 
main element of smallness. According to Christ 
the chiefest blindness and most unpardonable sin 
ie aisregard of human beings. Depart from 
me, ye cursed, into the eternal fire prepared for 
the devil and his angels: for'/ was hungry, 
^ thirsty, a stranger, naked, in prison and ye 
virited me not,’* The supreme ineffidency is not 
ttodsrstimding and not sympathising with men. 
Whan Gerihany orudfled Belgium, ebe showed 
hen^ a bully and a ooward.' But by that one 
inhmpaoa act she imlseA ^.dnst herself the 
indfgnarion and oontempt of ihe world. Etbi- 
eatty that ^ ooausltthv aaidda. For every 
mah that she killed w enslaved in Bdgium she 
raised againrt her tmi men in the countries oi 
the world. Even on the low ptane of pbyrioal 
rifidsnoy ttet Is defeat. As never b^ore the 
fe to be the sar^ and the nnsuc* 
Oissfnl. . 

i ^ (Mri a«Msrii ritS he giiien to the peae^ 
qpMfc The nnprepi redness and tl^ physioal 


jneffioteni^ of the Allies will be considered the 
evidence of the worth of thdr standards. That 

e 

is - clear proof that they were and are nations to 
be trusted. Their ideals are therefore to be the 
ones for all nations in the fuKuro. Their one 
chief aim is to make the world a peaceful world 
in i^ich the smallest nation shall have as safe a 
chance as the largest to live its own life as its 
people may desire. The world will believe that 
the Master knew the truth when Be said 
'* Blessed are .the meek, for they akall inherit the 
earth; Blessed are the peace-makers", 

4. The power of high aims to unite will be 
clearer afU^ thie war. Hardly anything is more 
marvellous than the attractive, uniting force of 
liigb ideals which has made moet of the nations 
to become Allies, though previously they were 
largely living apart and living for themselves. 
It is amazing how the richest, the most enterpris* 
ing nation, one far distant feom Europe, was 
drawn into this alliance I First, she lavished 
money, men and women to relieve disti'ses in 
Belgium, France, Serbia, Montenegro, Armenia. 
But when the tearfulness of the inhumanity of 
Germany's war-god became too horrible to be 
only reprehended and hooted, then thoughtfully, 
but with absolute deteriuinatiou, America threw 
h'rself into the conflict. Y'et when she did eo, 
her President tj>uly affirmed that whatever the 
coat to herself, she would never ask or receive 
one iiv^b of territory or one dollar of indemnity 
for herself. She fights only to make the world 
safe for her little sister nations. In seven 
months she spent for this war almost as much as 
in the previous 128 years of her national exist* 
enoe! 

Those who haven firm faith in God can fee! 
sure that Ue w '.U make the wrath of man to 
praise Him, and that the outcome of the war will 
be to make His ideals clearer, noUer, more livable 
than ever before. ' 

ABOUT THE TU-THE INPtAN REVlEf Vlg 
B0Qir’.>~A-oompreheosire and authentic acoountof 
the 'War with numerous illustratloas,' pMtraits, 
cartoons, maps and diagrams. Edited by G. A. 
Natesan witii an istroduotion His Sxoellsney iitrd 
PsBthmd snd an appreciation hr Lcffd Hardinae. P»loa 
BsT^To Bubeeriben of the " Indian Bevi^' ^ 

'0.x KatssaadcOo, Madiw 



““ THE THEORY OF THE DIL4IN 


. BY 


PROF.»S. C.'RAY, M.A., 
{CaleuUa Univ«r$ity^) 
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, OONOMIOB, wys Marshall, has a besriog 
oa the higher well-being of qihd, and oon* 
ceme itself chiefly with those motives 
which affect most powerfully and most 
steadily man’s conduct^in the busiiiesb part of life. - 
It is, according to him, a study of (he eaonomio 


tupecit and oanditions of man’s political, social and 
inivate life. Man’s higher nature ^is nowhere 
nfleoted lietber than in the held of the earning 
and spending of wealth, where he is influenoed 
by his personal affections, bis conoeptious of duty 
and his reverence for higher ideals. The econo¬ 
mic condition of a people, therefore, depends on 
the mmner in which they produce their wealth, 
the manner in which they spend it and the ooudi- 
tionsof life and work which tend to mould their 
ebaraotw. The production of material wealth 
dqiends on the physical, mental and moral health 
and strength of a people, which are the basis of 
thsdr efficiency. The efficiency of a nation, which 
is, in other words, itB*sound economic condition, is 
accordingly* to be judged by the elements which 
contribute to that health and stiength, and its in¬ 
efficiency, by opposite virtues. Kflicieucy does not 
depend on the possession of an abundance of 
naterial goods alone, but Erst, on the wise* use of 
material wealth, where it exists, for the purpose 
of UMPeastng the physical, mental and moral 
stecngtii end health, and secondly, on the oulti- 
vatioa Um physical, mental and moral qualities 
of man. It is not always .oorreot to say that' the 
SOODOmie eonditian of a nation is souud, because 
is has a mass of material wealtii, or that it enjoys 
csrtsia advantages under the froteetion of a 
powerful soverdgn state, such as soifad credit or 
or that it gets fair, perhaps liberal price 
fsr gocds ocU or eorvicos rmdered; bat it 
the miinnsr in wUoh the wealth is pro* 
dsMd sad latent, end on the extstence -of 
llgDI of Hb aa^ work tMiding to ni(^ 


character of the nation. Such conditions, accord- 
ing to Marshall, are “ hopefulness, freedom and 
change” as well as food and climate. The differ¬ 
ence between a wealthy inefficient and a'Nrealthy 
efficient, country is analagous to that between an 
indolent and wealthy man and an energetic, 
healthy and active producer oi wealth. Marshall 
his statement is proved by the 
experience of great nations—that ** freedom 
and hope not only increase man’s willingness but 
his power of work : physiologists tell us that a 
given amount of exertion consumes less of the 
store of nervous energy if done under the stimu¬ 
lus of pleasure than of painj'^and without hope 
there is no enterprise.” 

The theory of the drain hiuinften been debated 
from the mateiiai point qt view, but never, I 
believe, from the moi-al c(r psychological staiSi. 
point. The return in material aud other equiva¬ 
lents of the money which India pays to oftier 
countries hardly oompensatoH for the deterionttion 
of phybical, mental and moral strength and 
health which the economic opMution of DMte 
and VredUe suggeate. My purpose is to discuss 
how far the which India receives 

either in goods or services for her money or goods v 
conduce to such stiength or health; and if they 
do not, they oaunut be said to promote theeooao- 
mio condition ot the people. And in that view 
the latter constitutes a * Drain.’ ~ ' 


ludia makes MyiiaUy various paymeats.tb |bW» 
sign countries, including ffinghad, ud tweeitilkft 
exchange vaiious kinds of goods awd 
These an oaEed respectively the 
Crad4tB of India. Os tbe Uebi^ side, eppear ^ 
frilowing itema: * i- 

(b) Valiu of ittipmte of manufaotiinad koods; 

(6) SenuttaiMae made by private^|lkaani of in- 
oomee aooroad in India, for euriadilaiw ji| fnw 
e^eoont^; _ ' 





tEK TtlSOEt OF TmS DCi^lN 


(o) Pftymeats for servioes done by ihipti and 
merobaate; 

(d) Intereet on for^n capital invested in vari¬ 
ous oommerdal and industrial 'undertakings in 
India; and 

(•) Home charges, which include 

(t) Interest on public debt payable in 
England; 

(2^ Payments on account of the India Office, 
the civil departments, and other mis¬ 
cellaneous charges; 

(3) Pensions of retired civil and military ser¬ 

vants and allowances to officers on leave 
in Eogland ; 

(4) Army and Marine effective chargee; 

(6) Price of stores. 

On the Credit eids of the account, Appear . 

(a) Value of exports of agricultural and 
mineral products; 

(ft) Capital imported into India on private 
account for commercial and industrial invest¬ 
ments ; 

(e) Remittances made by private persons of 
incomes accrued in foreign countries for expendi- 
tuce in India. 

I shall attempt to discuss the various items 
on the debit and credit bidesdn the light of the 
princip'es laid down by Prof. Marshall. From 
a broad survey of these debits and credits it will 
bs f^pirent that India sends out goods for 
which she receives goods and services in return ; 
in other words, the foreign countries receive 
value not only for their goods in kind, but also 
far ^ 1 ^ services. This in itself is an advantage 
Otar' lodifi; . for the fmu^er inoraase their 
nalioBal waaltii by tarvioes, while the latto* adds 
Ip hmc wealth by the sale of goods i^e. 

(a) Oominf now to first item on the debit 
moelty manufactured, and to 
the fir^ item on the credit lide^ expm^ (rf 
■pinlttfculi^ miBeral pro d ue t i—■which must 
he eBMidiiid tagethar it will be evident tiiat 
the latoac y pets with to* {bvmer usdsr vsey 
vmtxfitk itofcWoM. Ih* former are oapaUe of 
owf and uBonHtoi i m nifau, or they follow tbt 
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be produced to the same extent and follow toe 
law of diminishing returns. Exports of agri¬ 
cultural goods mean export of soil and diminu¬ 
tion of fertility and exports of mineral pro¬ 
ducts mean export of national wealth. We 
consume imported goods without creating new 
wealth, while the foreign importers in oonsuming 
exported . goods create new wealth. This non- 
creation of wealth out of imported goods does not 
connote conditions of life and work which tend to 
mould the character of the people or increase 
tlioir efficiency; and therefore constitutes a drain. 

(6) The next item represents remittances 
made by private persons of income accrued 
in India for expenditure in fotuagn countries. 
No mao of commonsense will deny that money 
expended in any country materially benefits 
that country and that the nfoney that is sent 
out from India for expenditure' elsewhere 
constitutes a drain in the sense that the people 
who contribute to that wealth do not get the 
benefit of that wealth. 

(o) Payments for services done by ships and 
merchants signify the dependence of India upon 
the resources of other countries ; for the manner 
in which the money is spent does not denote 
oonditionB of life and work whish tend to 
mould the charact^ of the people and increase 
their powers of self-relianoe. They, tberefo^, 
constitute a drain. 

((f) and (e) (1). Interest on foreign capital 
,iDvested in this country is divisible under two 
distinct hf>;i(ls ; (i) interest on public debt (mostly 
productive) raised for the construction of 
railways and irrigatioo works ; (ii) interest on 
capita! invasted by private (ximpaniss and persons 
on industrial and oommerdal undertakings. It 
is argued toat toe investment of the latter kind 
of capital has developed the matorial resources of 
India and that there is no economic objection to 
bon’owing money fimn outside to bring out her 
^tent wsalth. While admitting the partisl truth 
and sonndiMBS of tots argument} I am reluotaot 
to admit fefcu^ it repeseents the whole 
Oe todnetrial and yme r dd houses ^ of India 
aab* iMf* eesry year am n luge muhir 
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of panoDS no doubt ouirn bread ati employees, 
midd^men, etc. But we must not overlook 
the eooniMnic dependenoe which presses as an 
inouboa upon tiie nation and prevents them from 
developng their latent worth for ^e aervice of the ' 
ooontry. 1 do not deny that these undertakings 
oontribute materially to the wealth of the country 
as a whole; but 1 do deny that the wealth of a 
country is the unerring teet of ite prosperity 
irrespective of the manner in which it is acquired. 

“ Prospertey” says Macunn, "depends on rsicord 
of vxrrk or ^ort, -It k a good thing in its way, 
of course, that men should, by doing work, be 
fed and clothed. But the question whether that 
work, orfood^r clothing be a good investment 
or bad,—depends, not on the voork but what toe get 
for it ; not on what dteappeore but on what 
reappeare,” Indeed, a large number of the 
people work, are fed and clothed by this 
means; but the fruits of the work do not 
reappear as part of the country’s wealth, but dis* 
appear without leaving any mark on the economic 
life of thv country, it is work which produces 
no moral or mental health or strength and the 
loss is not counterbalanoed. by other kinds of 
ocoupations and activities. It is pure consumptive 
work and * as such k a drain on the country. 
Moreover, while admitting that a substemtial 
saviDg in interest accrues to India by lending to 
her the credit of England, it cannot be denied 
tfhmfc a creditor country naturally ezerckes great, 
•ometimee domiaatiog influence, over the debtop 
country, tending to cause loss of mental and 
moral strength and health and consequent decline 
in its eoonomio condition. 

Id reqwct of the first kind of debt incurred for 
Tiulwaya and irrigation wwks, it k eztiemely 
fortunate that by iar tiie greater portion of the 
debt k covered by valuable asse^ and that the 
interest k m(»e tiian covered .by tik net profits 
of these works. Ibeee profits form part of the 
pablio revenne which k wholly spent, for the 
pabito eervibe, and the interest that k paid to 
fo(.^gasn does not oonduof to eoonomio ineffi* 
M 0 noy Mtd sho^ net be called a dsain. 
^ijQl^mctaitoeo dlay arifw in which loask 


have to4>e raked in a foreign country fix unpro¬ 
ductive purposes, e.g,, war, famine, etc. In such a 
contingency, the interest payable by India will 
benefit foreigners and India will derive no advan¬ 
tage either in the shape of profits of works or of 
expenditure of the income of the creditors within 
the country. Although such a contingency has 
seldom yet arisen and may not arise in the near 
future, it is neverthelees oonoeivable ;euid, iu 
that case the payment of interest wonld undoubt¬ 
edly constitute a drain. 

(/) The next head, 1 will consider, k the price 
of stores (on the debit side) which India requires 
for the Army, the Bailways, and the Civil and 
Public Works Departments of Government. It 
does dot explain away the theory of drain by argu¬ 
ing that India receives full value for her money. 
On the contrary, it prominently brings out the 
condition of economic dependence in regard to 
manufactured goods. Neither does the doctrine 
of Pree Trade come to her rescue. For tbk 
dependence k incompatiblh with the existence of 
equality of conditions as regards the attainment 
of physical, moral and mental strength and health 
in the competing nations which is implied in ;the 
Free Trade doctrine, but' a condition of indus¬ 
trial inferiority for India, which k incompatible 
with the efficiency of the nation; in other words, 
this economic dependenoe tends to weaken the 
physical, moral and mental strength and health 
of the people and k, therefore, a drain. 

(g) Items included in a (2) to (4) vis., paymento 
on account of India Offioe chargee, penaioni 
and allowances to officers represent an expenditure 
of a large sum in a .foreign country from whibh 
India does not derive any remote eoonomio grin. 
It k said that in return for tbk ezpenditian 
India w>joys freedom from. external aggression, 
peace within bot bordws, and the ssmoss of 
e^rie, inteUigent and s^Mrienced pubBo 
servants. Thisargument k vitiated by diw 
fnndammita] error. The poWo eerv nnt i who aM 
•ant out tothk country an paid, in Oarie; 

5 , 10 or even 20 tisNS the salary imek )• the 
eqrivalent ef their w(^ in their own mtoAtf', 
|»Maoede that thk hieifiieed eriei^ is yrid nl 
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oompenntioD for their hard life in an.inhos;p't- 
able oUmate in a foreign country; but that India 
hae actually to pay a dlaproportionate price for 
efioiMt administration still remains a stubborn 
fact. The political dependence of India no doubt 
renders it obligatory on the sovereign nation to 
take the most elaborate and efficient measures for 
the nuintenanoe of the supremacy of the British 
Grown and the preservation of the British charac' 
ter of administration in this countiy by making 
British influence supreme. But this circum¬ 
stance does not take away from the payment tlie 
character of a *drain’. England is levying From 
India charges which are out of proportion to the 
inherent oapacity and intelligence of the persons 
who are employed in this country to maintain her 
supremacy. The effect of this is to deprive 
Indians of that freedom and hopefulness which 
are the baeis of national efficiency. National 
effloienoy cannot be measured by the theory of 
quid pro quo, but by the‘ultimate reward for the 
work which the people perform and the mode of 
life which thny lead. The expenditure is there¬ 
fore a drain as it does not tend to elevate the 

a 

chftracter of the people. 

Similar observations are applicable to the 
Army and Marine effective charges, which re¬ 
present charges incurred in England in connection 
with the training of troops for service in India. 1 
Would go further and maintain that every rupee 
that is spent on the maintenance of a defensive 
* British Army in this country is a drain, because 
it deprives the people of the country the advant* 
ages of a military training. Military training 
tends to induce discipline, excite the patriotic 
feeling, generate a high standard of civic duty 
and strengthen the moral fibre of the people. 
For lack of military training, the Irt.lians are 
deteriwating in oartain physical and moral virtues, 
s.g., in habits of order, in respect for obedience 
to' entikority and in arif-saerifioitig courage which 
the antborities deplore. blling off in these 
natiemd virfeoes indioates a aevere drain on the 
beeltii and strength of the people, physical and 
mpr^, and k more vital' and insidiou/ than the 
|lniMkt4yatoiritkhth»afyMkditarsDathe A«ny 


and Navy involves. It may be urged that this is 
due to the political relation between England and 
India; but it cannot, nevertheless, explain away 
the actual and potential effect of the operation. 

As regards the financial drain involved in the 
expenditure on the British Navy employed on 
the Indian waters, it is pointed out that India 
gets the special advantage of a cheap Navy, as 
she has to contribute a trifie of XI 00,000 for the 
protection of her trade on the high seas, and that 
as the .safety of India is associated with the 
safety of Great Britain the Litter oan legiti' 
mntsly claim from India a higher contribution 
than she already pays. This contention seems 
to me to be untenable. The case of the 
colonies, which is analogous to that of India 
as regards naval defence, shows that England 
has taken upon herself the moral obliga¬ 
tion to protect Imperial interests which are 
organically blended with those of ito constituent 
parts. As these interests are of wide scope and 
appliention, none of the colonies and dependen¬ 
cies can be fairly required to contribute towards 
the c'^st of an Imperial Navy unless they are 
allowed to have a voice in the deliberations of the 
Empire. India, specially, is a protected country, 
still under the administrative tutelage of 
England ; and Imperial naval defence ought not 
to be made the excuse for levying a proportionate 
contribution from a country which has no ad¬ 
ministrative autonomy. It would have the 
appearance of a strong country exercising moral 
coercion on, and of dictating duties to, a week 
which it would be bound to perform without the 
enjoy mant of correlative rights. The naval con¬ 
tribution which India makes to England, small 
though it is, may, therefore, be deemed to be 
unjustified and unnecessary. '' 

It seems to me to be clear that whether we 
looh at the Anny and Navy expenditure from a 
financial or from a political point of view, we 
cannot avoid the conclusion that it* oohstitotes a 
drain, in that it tends to weaken the efficienoy 
and character of the people. To sum up: the 
money and goods which are sentioot of India are, 
indeed^ a fuQ material qttidprdqw for the goodli 
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and gervioM which she reocirei in return. 
Bat thh transfer of this money and these goods 
does not prodaoe new wealth indicating the 
e^teoee df physical, mental and moral health 
and strength, developed or potential, nor increase 
sooh health and strength resulting in the crea> 
tionnf new wealth, nor prodaoe conditions of life 
and work tending to elevate the character and 
efficiency of the people. Haterial wealth alone, 
aolees associated with mental and moral 
wealth, brings on deterioration of character, 
prodnces sorial and political vices, weakens the 
social fabric and destroys all national stimulus. 
Wealth, whether it belongs to an individual 
or a nation, does not, ipto fado bene¬ 


fit the posseesor, jnst like lib«ty, or heelth 
or strength or learning. “ Every one of tbeea 
blessings," says Lieber (Pol. Ethics Vol, I p. 4Sfi), 
“ unconnected with other eseentiaJs, baa beeome 
at times the cause or promoting anxiliary of 
suffering, vice or crime.” These essentials are 
deemed to be, in a nation, a healthy, vigorons, 
industrious and educated people, capable of com¬ 
peting with other nations of the civilised^ world 
on equal terms and under equal oOndiCkmi, and 
on a status which develops their mental, mond 
and physical health afld strength ; whatevw oir* 
cumstances prevent them from arriving at this 
condition of life and work, act as a Ifrain. 


INDIA : A POEM 

BY 

PROF. N. V. THADANI, M.\. 


Oh 1 thy dreams are the deeds of the ages to be ; 
Oh I thy deeds are the dreams of the ages of yore ; 
Arise! for the life of the world unto tbee 
Is calling for ever from the bm. and the shore. 

Arise! for the world is on fire, and the flame 
le burning through the heart of its being, and 

to thee 

It iB given alone that fury to tame, 

Its wrongs to redress and render it free. 

Ariee! and re-kindle the torch of thy light; 
Arise 1 and uphold thy banner of peace ; 

Silence the tbunders of madness and might, 

That are shaking the earth, her sorrows to 

increase. 


Mother of the agee t in the warmth of thy youth 
Awaken the nations to tbe-smiles of their faarth— 
As children that play on the seashMe of truth. 
And scatter the sands and the shells of their 

mirth. 


II 


In^ i thou hast heard the callArise for the 

March of the ideal 1 

India I thou hast heard the trumpet blown fimn 

the Himalyan heights! 

Awake to the oalLof thy mission 1 The voioe 

the.God in tiia&der 


Hath whispered in music in thy ears the message 

of the world of life. 
The world is a-bleeding with the wounds of many 

passions and hate, 
And strife and Aggression have opened their arins 

to engulf it in death ; 
The fire is yet out-spreading’ and threatens to 

consume all life, 

And the winds of ambition are fanning it over 

the heart of thy children; 
Awake, oh Mother' and silence the mthlessness 

and terrible rage - 

Of this woild-sbaking war, with thy voice in 

celestial musio 

Bolling over the sea and the shore and calling 

the nations to peace. 
Then arise and advance, Ob Mother 1 to the star- 

land of eternal faille^ 
Bearing in thy hand the banner of hri*mony and 

lasting lovn, 

Low from the valleys, high from tiw moanti^M, 

'' up to the kingdom of Ugkt 
Where myriade of bobs of glory are ihining, and 

the smiles of Aatott, 

In the ndiant odoors M the niobow wedded 
\ with the bloahes of morn, 

Inspire thy heart to approai^ into the hosom c/t 

thelifcoftheWaMt 



Education Through the Vernaculars' 

BY MR. M. K. GANDHI 


HB Oujarat^lducation Lea^^ue that has called 
I U8 together has set before it three objects : 

(1) To cultivate and express public opinion 

on matters of education. 

(2) To carry on sustained agitation on 
* educational questions. 


It is, moreover, a question which affects the 
whole of India, But every Presidency or pro¬ 
vince can come to an independent conclusion. It 
is in no way essential that before Gujarat m^ 
move, all the other parts of India should arrive 
at a unanimous decision. 


(3) To take all practical steps for the spread 
of education in Gujarat. 

I shall endeavour to the best of my ability to 
place before you my thoughts on these objects 
and the conclusions I have arrived at. 

It must be clear enough to everybody that our 
first business is to consider and form an opinion 
about the medium of instruction. Without 
fixing the medium all our other efforts are likely 
t.o be fruitless. To go on educating our children 
without determining the medium is like an 
attempt to build without a foundation. 

Opinion seems to be divided on the matter. 
One party claims that instruction ^ught to be 
imparted through the vernacular (Gujarati in 
this province). The other will have English as 
the medium. Both are guided by pure motives. 
Both are lovers of their country. But good 
intentions alone are not sufficient for reaching a 
, goal. It is world-wide experience that good 
intentions often take a man to a bad place. It 
is, therefore, our duty to examine on their merits 
the oontentioDB of both the parties and, if possi¬ 
ble, to arrive at a final and uhanimous conclusion 
on this great‘question. That it is great no one 
can doubt. We cannot, therefore, give too much 
consideration to it. 

*7rom the PresidentUl Address to t^e Second 
OuMrat Educational Gonferenoe specially trans¬ 
lated for the Indian Review. 

The Sectmd part of the Address dealing with the 
problem of a Katlonal Language for India and the 
third and oonoluding portion on the Defects of the 
Present System of Education will appear in fucoessive 
liiuaa. 

94 


We shall, however, be better able to solve our 
difficulties by glancing at similar movements in 
other provinces. When the heart of Bengal, at 
the time of the partition, was throbbing with the 
Swadeshi spirit, an attempt was made to impart 
all instruction through Bengali. A National 
College was established. Kupees poured in. But 
the experiment proved barren. It is my 
humble belief that the organisers of the move¬ 
ment had no faith in the experiment. The teach¬ 
ers fared no better. The educated class of 
Bengal seemed to dote upon English. It has 
been suggested that it is the Bengali’s command 
over the English language that has promoted the 
growth of Bengali literature. Facts do not sup¬ 
port the view. Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s 
wonderful hold un Bengali is not due to his 
commend of the English language. His mar¬ 
vellous Bengali is dependent upon his love of the 
mother-tongue. "Oitanjali ” was first written in 
Bengali. The great poet uses only Bengali speech 
in Bengal, The speech that he recently delivered 
in Calcutta on the present situation was in 
Bengali. Leading men and women of Bengal 
were among the audience. Some of them told 
me that for an hour and a half, by a ceaseless 
flow of language, he kept the audience spell¬ 
bound. He has not derived his thoughts from 
English literature. He claims that he has re¬ 
ceived them from the atmospbe^ of the'soil. He 
has drunk them from the TJpanishads. The 
Indian sky has showered them |Upon him. And 
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I understand that the position of the other 
Bengali writers is yery similar to the poet’s, 

When Mahatma Munshiramji, majestic as the 
Himalayas, deliyers his addresses in charming 
Hindi, the audience composed of men, women 
and children listen to him and understand his 
message. His knowledge of English he rosorvea 
for his English friends. He does not translate 
English thought into Hindi. 

It is said of the Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malayiaji, who, though a householder, has, for the 
sake of India, dedicated himself entirely to the 
country, that his English speech is silvery. His 
silvery eloquence compels viceregal attention. 
But if his English speech is silvery, his Hindi 
speech shines golden^like the waters of the 
Ganges •ftder the sunbeams, .as they descend 
from the Mansarovar. 

These throe speakers do not owe their power to 
their English knowledge, but to their Igve of the 
vernaculars. The services rendered by the late 
Swami Dayanand to Hindi own nothing to the 
English language. Nor did English play any 
part in the contributions of Tukaram and 
Bamdas ta Marathi literature. The English 
language can receive no credit for the growth in 
Gujarati literature from Preroanand’s pen as 
of Shamal Chat’s and quite recently of Dalpatram. 

The foregoing illuetrations seem to afford 
sufficient proof that love of, and faith in, the 
vernaculars, rather than a knowledge of English 
ore necessary for their expansion. 

We shall arrive at the same conclusion when 
we consider how languages grow. They area 
reflection of the character of the people who use 
iJiem. One who knows the dialects of the Zulus 
of Soifth Africa knows their manners and cus¬ 
toms. The character of a language depends upon 
the qualities and acts of the people. We should 
unheeitatingiy infer that ^ nation could not 
possess warlike, kind-hewted and truthful people, 
if its language co^itained po expressions denoting* 


these qualities. And we should fail to make that 
language assimilate such expressions by borrow¬ 
ing them (I'om another language and forcing them 
into its dictionary, cor will such spurious import¬ 
ation make warriors of those who use that 
speech. Yon cannot get steel out of a pieoe of 
ordinary iron, but you can make effective use of 
rusty steel, by ridding it of its nist. We have 
long laboured under servility and our vernaculars 
abound in servile expressions. The English 
language is probably uRrivalled in its vocabulary 
of nautical terms. But if an enterprising 
Gujarati presented Gujarat with a tranelation of 
those terms, be wopld add nothing to the langu¬ 
age and we should be none the wiser for his 
effort. And if we took up the calling of sailors 
and provided ourselves with shipyards and even a 
navy, we should automatically have terms which 
would adequately express our activity in this 
direction. The late Rev. J. Taylor gave the same 
opinion in bis Gujarati Grammar. He says: 

" One sometimes hears people asking whether 
Gujarati may be considered a complete or^an 
incomplete language. There is a proverb, * As 
the king, so his subject^ ; as' the teacher, so the 
pupil.’ Similarly it can be said, * As the speaker* 
so the language,’ Shamalbhatt and other poets 
do not appear to have been obsessed with an 
idea of the incompleteness of Gujarati when they ^ 
expressed their different thoughts, but they so 
coined new expressions and manipulated the old 
that their .thoughts became current in the language. 

In one respect ^11 languages are tboomprete. 

jH 

Man’s reason is limited and language fails him 
when he begins to talk of God and Eternity. , 
Human reason controls human speech. ItPh, 
therefore, limited tp the extent that^reasoa iteelf 
is limited, and m that sense all languages ere 
incomplete. The ordinary rule regarding lurgu- 
age is that a language takes shape in aooordMoe 
with the thoughts of its wielders. If timy sre 
sensible, their langua^ is fqll pf ipnse^ and ft 
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becomee nonsense when foolish people speak it. 
There is an English proverb, “ A bad carpenter 
quarrels with his tools,*’ Those who quarrel with 
a language are often like the bad carpenter. To 
those who have to deal with the English langu¬ 
age and its literature, the Gujarati language o>ay 
appear incomplete for the simple reason that 
translation from English into Gujarati is diOicult, 
The fauft is not in the language but in the people 
before whom the translation is placed. They are 
not used to new words, new subjects and new 
manipulations of their language. The speaker, 
therefore, is taken aback. How shall a singer 
sing before a deaf man ? And how can a wiitor 
deliver his soul until bis readers have developed 
a capacity for weighing the new with the^ old and 
sifting the good from the bad. 

" Again some translators seem to think that 
Gujarati tliey have imbibed with their mother’s 
milk, and they have loarnt English at school, and 
that they, therefore, have become masters of two 
languages, and need not take up Gujarati as a 
study. But attainment of perfection in one’s 
mother-tongue is more difficult than effort spent 
in learning a foreign -tongue. An examination 
of the works of ShamaJbhntt and other poets will 
reveal endless effort in every line. To one in¬ 
disposed to undergo mental strain, Gujarati will 
appear incomplete. But it will cease to so appear 
after a proper effort. If the woi^er is lazy, the 
language will fail him. It will yield ample 
results to an industrious man. It will be found 
to be capable even of oroanfentation. Who dare 
belittle Gujarati, a member of the Aryan family, 
a daughter of Sanskrit, a sister of many noble 
tongues ? May God bless it and may there be in 
it to the end of time, good literature, sound 
knowledge and expreesion of true religion. And 
may God Ueas the speech and may we hear its 
praise from the mothers and the scholars of 
Gujerat,” 

Ihni we see that it wae neither the imperfec¬ 


tion of Bengali speech, nor impropriety of the 
effort that was responsible for the failure of the 
movement in Bengal to impart instruction through 
Bengali. We have considered the question of 
incompleteness. Impropriety of the effort can¬ 
not he inferred from an examination of the 
movement. It may be that the workers in the 
cause lacked fitness or faith. 

In the north, though Hindi is being developed, 
real effort to make it a modium seems to have 
been confined only to the Arya Samajists, The 
experiment continues in the Gurukuls, 

In the Presidency of Madras the movement 
commenced only a few years ago. There is 
gi'eater intensity of purpose among the Telugus 
than among the Tamils. English has acquired 
such a hold of the literary class among the 
Tamils that they have not the energy even to 
conduct their proceedings in Tamil. The English 
language has not afiected the Telugus to that 
extent. They, therefuro, make greater use of 
Telugu. They are iiot only making an attempt 
to make Telugu the medium of instruction; they 
are heading a movement to repartition India on 
a linguistic basis. And though the propagation 
of this idea was commenced only recently, the 
work is being handled with so much energy that 
they are likely to see results within a short time. 
There are many rocks in their way. But the 
leaders of the movement have impressed me with 
their ability to break them down. 

In the Deccan the movement goes ahead. That 
good soul Prof. Karve is the leader of tbe move¬ 
ment. Mr. Naik is working in the same direc¬ 
tion. Private institutions are engaged in tbe 
experiment. Prof. Bijapurkar, has, after great 
labour, succeeded in reviving bis experiment and 
we shall see it in a riiort time crystallised into a 
school. He had devised a scheme for preparing 
text-books. Some have been printed and some 
are ready for print. Tbe teachers in that in¬ 
stitution never^betrayed want (of faitli in their 
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cause. Had the institatinn not bees closed down, 
80 far as Blarathi is concerned the question of 
imparting ^11 ins^otion through it would have 
been solved. 

We learn from an article in a local magazine 
by Rao Bahadur Hargovindas Knntawala that a 
movement for making Gujarati the medium of 
instruction has already been made in Gujarat. 
Prof. Oajjar and the late Diwan Bahadur Mani* 
bhai Jushbhai initiated it. It remains for us to 
consider whether we shall water the seed sown by 
them. 1 feel that every moment’s delay means 
so much harm done to us. In receiving educa¬ 
tion through Euglish at least sixteen years are 
required. Many experieuced teachers have given it 
as their opinion that the same subjects can be 
taught through the vernaculars in ten years’ 
time. Thus by saving six years of their lives for 
thousands of our children we might save thou¬ 
sands of years for the nation. 

The strain of receiving instruction through a 
foreign medium is intolerable. Our children 
alone can bear it, but they have to pay for it. 
They become unfit for bearing any other strain. 
¥ct this rec^son our graduates are mostly without 
stamina, weak, devoid of energy, diseased and 
mere imitators. Originality, research, adventnro, 
ceaseless efibrt, courage, dauntlessness and such 
other qualities have become atrophied. We are 
thus incapacitated for undertaking new enter¬ 
prises, and we are unable to carry them through 
if we undertake any. Some who can give proof 
of such qualities die an untimely death. An 
English writer had said that the non-Europeans 
are the blotting-aheets of European civilisation. 
Whatever truth there may be in this cryptic 
statement, it is not due to the natural unfitness of 
the Asiatics, It is the unfitn^ of the medium 
of instruction which is responsible for the result. 
The iSulus of South Africa are otherwise enter¬ 
prising, powerfully built and men of character. 
They are iwt haUp^r^d by child-mariagps aad' 


such other defects. And yet the position of 
their educated class is the same as ours. With 
them the medium of instruction is Dutch. They\ 
easily obtain command over Datoh as we do over 
English, and like us they too on completion of 
their education lose their energy and for the most 
part become imitators. Originality leaves them 
along with the mother*tongue. We the English- 
educated class are unfit to ascertain Aie true 
measure of the barm done by the unnatural 
system, We should get some idea of it if we 
realised how little we have reacted upon the 
masses. The outspoken views on education that 
our parents sometimes give vent to are thought- 
compelling. We dote upon our Boses and Roys, 
Had our people been educated through their 
vernaculars during the last fifty years, 1 am sure 
that the presence in our midst of a Bose or a Boy 
would not have filled us with astonishment. 

Leaving aside foi' the moment the question of 
propriety or otherwise of the direction that 
Japanese energy has taken, Japanese enterprise 
must amaze us. The National awakening there 
has taken place through their national language, 
and so there is a freshness about every activity 
of theirs. They are teaching their teachers. 
They have falsified the blotting-sheet simile. 
Education has stimulated national life, and the 
world watches dumbstruck Japan’s sotivities, ^ 
The harm done to national life by the medium 
being a foreign tongue is immeasurable. 

The correspondence that should exist between 
the school training'and the character imbibed 
with the mother’s milk and the tintining reoeiypd 
tiirough her sweet speech is absent when the 
school training is given through a foreign tongtie, 
However pure may be his motives, he who thus 
snaps the cord that should bind tlw sidiO(ri-life 
and the home-life is an enemy of the cation, 
We are traitors to our mothers by remaining 
under such a system. The harm done goes much 
further. A gulf has been created between the 
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edooated olawes and the unedacated masses. The 
latter do not know us. 'Ws do not know the 
/former. They consider us to be ‘Saheblog.’ 
They are afraid of us. They do not trust us. If 
such a state of things were to continue for any 
length of time, a time may come for Lord 
Ourzon’s charge to be true, viz.^ that the literary 
classes do not represent the masses. 

Fortunately the educated class seems to bo 
waking up from its trance. They experience the 
difficulty of contact with the masses. How can 
they infect the masses with their own enthusiasm 
for the national cause ? They cannot do so through 
English. They have not enough ability or none 
for doing so through Gujarati. They find it 
extremely difficult to put their thoughts into 
Gujarati. I often bear opinion oxpi'essed about 
this difficulty. Owing to tho barrier thus created 
the flow of national life sutFers impediment. 

Macaulay's object in giving preference to the 
English language over the vernaculars was pure. 
He bad a contempt for our literature. It afl'ect- 
ed us and we forgot ourselves and just as a pupil 
often outdoes the teacher so was the case with 
us. Macaulay thought that we would be instru¬ 
mental in spreading western civilisation among 
the masses, His plan was that some of us would 
learn English, form our character and spread the 
^new thought among the millions. (It is not 
necessary here to consider the soundness of this 
view. We are merely examining the question of 
the medium.) We, on the other hand, discovered 
in SogUsh education a medium for obtaining 
wealth and we gave that use of it predominance. 
Some of us found in it a stimulus for our patrio¬ 
tism. So the original intention went into the 
background, and the English 'language spread 
beyond she limit set by Macanlay. We have 
loet tberel^. 

Had we the reins of Qovemment in our bands 
we would have soon detected Uie error. We 
oould not have abandoned the vernaoulars. The 


governing class hss not been able to do so. Many 
perhaps do not know that the language of our 
courts is considered to be Gujarati. The Gov¬ 
ernment have to have the Acts of the legislature 
translated in Gujarati. The official addresses 
delivered at I)>irhar gatherings are translated 
there and thou. We see Gujarati and other 
vernaculars used side by side with English in 
currency notes. The mathematical knowledge 
required of the surveyors is difficult enough. 
But Revenue work would have been too costly, 
had surveyors been required to know English. 
Special terms have, therefore, been coined for the 
use of surveyoiti. They excite pleasurable won¬ 
der. If we had a true love for our vernaculars 
we could even now make use of some of tlie 
means at our disposal fexr their spread. If the 
pleaders were to begin to make use of the 
Gujarati language in the courts they would save 
their clients much money, and the latter will 
gain some necessary knowledge of the laws of the 
land, and will begin to appreciate their rights. 
Interpreters' fees would be saved, and legal terms 
would become current in the language. It is 
true the pleaders will have to make «omo eflbrt 
for the attainment of this happy result. 1 am 
sure, nay, I speak from experience, that their 
clients will lose nothing thereby. There is no 
occasion to fear that arguments advanced in 
Gujarati will have less weight. Collectors and 
other officials are expected to know Gujarati. 
But by our superstitioxis regard for English we 
allow their knowledge to become rusty. 

It has been argued that the use we made of 
English for attainment of wealth, and for stimu¬ 
lating patriotism was quite proper. The argu¬ 
ment, however, has no bearing on the question 
before us. We shall bow to those who learn 
English for the sake of gaining wealth or for 
serving the country otherwise, But we would 
surely not make English the medium on that 
account. My only object in re^rring. to such a 
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nae of the EoglUh language was to show that it 
continued its abuse as a medium of inetruotion 
and thus produced an untoward result. Some 
contend that only English-knowing Indiana have 
been fired with the patriotic spirit. The past 
few montlis have shown us something quite differ¬ 
ent, But even if we were to admit that claim 
on behalf of English, we could say that the others 
never had an opportuoity. Patriotism of the 
Eoglish-educated class has not proved infectious, 
whereas a truly [^tnotio spirit ought to be all- 
pervading. 

It has been stated that the foregoing argu¬ 
ments, no matter how strong the]^ may he in 
themselves, are impracticable. “ It is a matter 
for sorrow that other branches of learning should 
suffer for the sake of English. It is certainly 
undesirable that we should suffer an undue 
mental strain in the act of gaining command 
over the English language, It is, however, my 
humble opinion that there is no escape for us 
from having to bear thie hardship, regard being 
had to the fact of our relationship with the 
English language, and to find out a way." These 
are not the, views of an ordinary writer. They 
are owned by one who occupies a front rank 
among the Gujarati men of letters. He is a 
lover of Gujarati. We are bound to pay heed to 
whatever Prof. Dhruva writes. Few of us have 
the experience he has. He has rendered great 
servioe to the cause of Gujarati literature and 
education. He has a perfect right to advise and 
to critihise. In the circumstancee one like me 
has to pause. Again the views above expressed 
are ebared with Prof. Dhruva by several prota¬ 
gonists of the English language. Prof. Dhruva 
has stated them in dignified language. And it 
is our duty to treat them with respect. My own 
ptmtion is still more delicate. I have been 
trying an experiment in national education 
under his advice and guidance. In that institu¬ 
tion Gnjarati. U the medium of instructnn, 


Enjoying such en intimate relation with Prof. 
Dhruva I hesitate to offer anything by way of 
criticism of his views. Fortunately, Prof. Dhruva 
regards both systems, the one wherein English is 
the medium and the other in which the mother 
tongue is the medium, in the nature of experi¬ 
ment. He has expressed no final opinion on 
either. My hesitation about criticising his views 
is lessened on that account. It seems tc^me that 
we lay too much stress on our peculiar relation¬ 
ship with the English language. I know that I 
may not with perfect freedom deal with this 
subject from this platform. But it is not 
improper even for those who cannot handle poli¬ 
tical subjects to consider the following proposi¬ 
tion : The English connection subsists solely for 
the benefit of India. On no other basis can it be 
defended. English statesmen themselves have 
admitted that the idea that one nation should 
rule another is intolerable, undesirable and 
harmful for both. This proposition is accepted 
as a maxim beyond challenge in quarters where 
it is considered from an altruistic standpoint. If 
then both the rulers and the nation are satiwed 
that the mental calibre of the nation suffers by 
reason of English being the medium, the system 
ought to be altered without a moment’s delay. It 
would be demonstraliou of our manliness to 
remove obstacles however great in our path, and 
if this view be accepted, those like Prof. Dhruva 
who admit the barm done to our mental calibre ^ 
do not stand in need of any other argument. 

Ido not consider it necessary togivevany' 
thought to the possibility of our knowledge of 
English suffering by reason of the . veraaeiilar 
ocoupyiog its place. It is my humble belief that 
not only is it unneoessary for aU educated Indians 
to acquire command over SagUsbf but that it is 
equally unnecessary to induce a taste for aoqair« 
ing-such command. 

Some Indians will undoubtedly have to Isarn 
^English. Prof. Dhru^ has examined the quastioB 
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with a loftj purpose only. But examining from 
all points we would find that it will be necessary 
for two classes to know English;— 

(1) Those patriots who have a capacity For 
learning languages, who have time at tbeir dis¬ 
posal and who are desirous of exploring the 
English literature and placing the results before 
the nation, or those who wish to make use of the 
English language for the sake of coming in touch 
with the rulers, 

(2) Those who wish to make use of their know¬ 
ledge of English for the sake of acquiring wealth. 

There is not only no harm in treating English 
as an optional subject, and giving these two 
classes of candidates the best training in it, but it 
is even necessary to secure for them every con¬ 
venience. In such a scheme the mother-tongue 
will still remain the medium. Prof. Dhruva fears 
that if we do not receive all instruction through 
English, but learn it as a foreign language, it 
will share the fate of Persian, Sanskrit and other 
languages. With due respect I must say that 
tbera is a hiatus in this reasoning. Many 
Englishmen, although they receive their training 
through English, possess a high knowledge of 
French and are able to use it fully for all their 
purposes. There are mon in India who although 
they have received their training through English 
^ have acquired no mean command over French 
and other languages. The fact is that when 
English occupies its proper place and the verna¬ 
culars receive their due, our minds which are 
to-day imprisoned-will be set free and our brains 
though oultivated and trained, and yet being 
fresh will not feel the weight of having to leam 
English as a language. And it is my belief that 
English thus learnt will be better than our 
English of .to-day. And our* intellects being 
active, we should make more effective use of our 
Euglish knowledge, W^ghing the pros and ^ 
com, therefore, this seems to be tbs way that will 
satisfy ends. 


When we receive our education through the 
mother-tongue, we should observe a different 
atmosphere in our homes. At present we are 
unable to make our wives co-partners with us. 
They know little of our activity. Our parents 
do not know what we learn. If we receive 
instruction through the mother-tongue we should 
easily make our waaliermen, our barbers, end our 
bhangis, partakers of the high knowledge we 
might have gained. In England one discusses 
high politics with barbers while having a shave. 
Wo are unable to do so even in our family circle, 
not because the members of the family or the 
barbers are ignorant people. Their intellect is as 
well-trained as th:it of the English barber. We 
are able to discuss intelligently with them the 
events of “Mahabliarata", “Raraayann” snd of our 
holy places. For tho national training fiows in 
that direction. But we are unable to take home 
what we receive in our schools. We cannot 
reproduce before the family circle what we have 
learnt through the English language. 

At the present moment the proceedings of our 
Legislative Councils are conducted in English. 
In many other institutions the same state of 
things prevails. We are, therefore, in the position 
of a miser who buries underground all bis riches. 
We fare no better in our law courts. Jutlges 
often address words of wisdom. The court-going 
public is always eager to hear what the Judges 
have to say, But they know no more than the 
dry decisions of the Judges. They do not even 
understand their counsels' addresses. Doctors 
receiving diplomas in Medical Colleges treat their 
patients no better. They are unable to give 
necessary instnmtions to their patients. They 
often do not know the vernacular names of the 
different members of the body. Their connection, 
therefore, with their patients, as a rule, does not 
travel beyond the writing of prescriptions. 
It is brought up os a charge i^punst us that 
throngb our thoughtlessness we fUow the water 
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that flowsirom the iDoantain*tope during the 
rainy aeaeon, to go to waste and aimiiarly treat 
valuable manure worth lakhs of rupees and get 
disease in the bargain. In ^he same manner 
being crushed under the wei^t of having to 
learn English and through want of far-sighted¬ 
ness,>we are unable to give to the nation what it 
should receive at our hands. There is no ex¬ 
aggeration in this statement. It is an expres¬ 
sion of the feelings that are raging within me. 
We shall have to pay dearly for our continuous 
disregard of the mother-tongue. The nation has 
suffered much by reason of it. It is the first 
duty of the learned class now to deliver the 
nation from the agony. 

There can be no limit to the scope of a langu¬ 
age in which Narosinb Mehta sang, Nandshanker 
wrote bis Karanghdo, which has produced a race 
of writers like Navalram, Narmadnshanker, 
Manila), Malbari and others ; in which the late 
Bayebandkavi carried on hie soul-lifting dia- 
ooursee, which the Hindus, Mahomedane and 
Farsis claim to speak and can serve if they will ; 
which has produced a race of holy sages ; which 
owns amon{; its votaries millionaires \ which has 
been spe^en by sailors who have ventured abroad ; 
andin wbicb the Barda hills still bear witness 
po the valourous deeds of Mulu Manek and Jodha 
Manek. What else can the Gujaratis achieve if 
they decline to receive their training through that 
language? It grieves one even to have to consider 
the question. 

In closing this subject I would invite your 
attention to the pamphlets published by Dr. 
Franjiwandas Mebta, of which a Gujarati trans¬ 
lation is now out. 1 ask you to-read them. You 
will find therein a oolleotion of opinions in sup¬ 
port of the views herein expressed. 

If it is deemed advisable t^make the mother- 
tongue the media of instruction, it is necessary to 
examine the ste^ to be taken for achieving the 
0ad, 1 propoee to recount them, withpui 


into the argument in support 

(1) The English-knowing Gujaratis should 
never, in their mutual interoourse, make use of 
English, 

(2) Those who are competent both in English 
and Gujarati, should translate useful English 
works into Gujarati. 

(3) Education Leagues should have text-books 

prepared. « 

(4) Moneyed men should establish schools in 
various places in which Gujaiati should be the 
modiura. 

(5) Alongside of the Foregoing activity, confer¬ 

ences and leagues should petition the Govern¬ 
ment and pray that the medium should be 
Gujarati in Government schools, that proceed¬ 
ings in the law courts and Oouncils and all public 
activites should be in Gujarati, that public services 
should be open to all, without invidious distinc¬ 
tions in favour of those who know English, and 
in accordance with the qualifications of appli¬ 
cants for the post for which they may apply, and 
that schools ehuuld be established where aspi¬ 
rants for pubiic" offices may receive training 
through Gujarati. i • 

There is a difficulty about the foregoing 
suggestions. In the councils there are members 
who speak in Marathi, Sindbi, Gujarati and even 
Kanarese. This is a serious difficulty, but not 
insurmountable. The Telugus have already com¬ 
menced a discussion of tie question, and there is 
little doubt that a re-distribution of provinoes^ 
will have to take place on a linguistic basis. 
Till then every member should have the right to 
address his remarks in Hindi or his own verna¬ 
cular. If this suggestion appears laughable, I 
would state in all humility that many suggestk^ 
have at first sight so appeared. As 1 hold Ifte 
vi^ tha{ our progress depends upon a 
determination of the medium of instruoticirit ny 
suggestion appeirs to me to have mqofa sul^taace 
in it.. If my suggestion were adopted ik» ver¬ 
naculars will gsin an influence, and when tiiey 
^acquire Qtate recognition they dre likely to show 
merits beyond our imaginatimi, ■' 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE 

THE INTERRBQNUU IN POBTRT 

FT^R MukundHi-nm we do DOt find any great 
name among the many poets who flourished 
before Bharatchandra. This period is a gap. 
Except the mighty figure of Kasi Das, there is 
none among the lesser luminaries who may claim 
a high place in the golden galaxy of the literary 
horizon of Bengal. But still the melodious harp 
was not left unsounded. This age may fairly be 
called an age of translations. The Bengali genius 
went to sleep to refresh iteelf after the violent 
strain in Mukundaram. 

Among the poets who wrote in praise of the 
goddess Mansa, the twin poets Ketakadas and 
Khemananda come to our view. Their names 
are knit together in a way that reminds us of the 
two English dramatists Beaumont end Fletcher. 
Thiese two literary partners are so much associated 
that they are mistaken for one person. Their 
date is uncertain but it may be reasonably 
supposed that they flourished about the beginning 
of the seventeenth century.. There are only 
2,600 verses and sixty-six poems of which forty 
are of Khemananda and twenty-six of Ketakadas. 
Though Khemananda excels in dealing with 
emotion and Ketakadas with humour, yet there is 
very little that may be \akon m showing 
high political excellence. Bgt the story is com¬ 
mon and it excites pity and sympathy. It is well 
known in every Bengali household, Ohand 
Sadagar (merchant) of Obampainagar was dead 
against worshipping the goddess Mansa end used 
to strike serpents (Favoured creatures of the god¬ 
dess so much so that they are taken as her per¬ 
sonifications) whenever be met them. This 
enraged ^ goddess who eaiued the death of his 
six sons and he himself ket his merchandise on 
the sea. But still he remained inexorable. In 
oouiM of time a eon of the name of Nakbindar, 
8 » 


was bom to him. Nakbindar married Bebula, 
daughter of Saya, Cband caused an iron house to 
be huilt upoi) the summit of the Satai hill, in 
which the ni:«ri'iod couple was to pass their bridal 
night. In t-pitc of all his precautions Nakbindar 
breathed his l.ist from the effect of snake-bite. 
Behula floated on the river’s breast with her 
husband on a bn.-it made of plantain trees and at 
length reached Tribeni after six months. Here 
she was introduced to the gods in heaven by 
Notai, a washerwoman of the gods who were 
pleased with Behula and granted her the life 
of her husband. Cband got back his six lost 
sons on condition that h^grould henceforth wor¬ 
ship the goddess Mansa and bear no ill-will 
towards her favourite creatures, the serpents. Bis 
wealth was also restored to him. The worship of 
the goddess was estublished on earth after the 
arrival of Bebula with her husband and her 
brothers with their lost wealth, to her husband's 
home. 

It is needless to say that the feelings of a 
people are greatly affected by the environments 
they are surrounded with. The delta of the 
Ganges being marshy and there being snakes, the 
people grew terrified and sought, some means of 
propitiating an imaginary deity whom they made 
queen over these tiny creatures whose bite 
brought about instantaneous death and from whom 
they could not see any means of escape. Hence 
til V flew to the deity who might protect them 
by li 'r divine power. Their inability to find the 
remid;.’ led them to stick fast to their faith, 
Oall'it ^uper8tition or anything you like, but it 
springs from that instinctive moral nature which 
is the part of our very being. Call it rude bnt it 
has a consoling efficacy. ** The sacred picture 
which is believed to shed a hallowing and protect¬ 
ing influence over the poor men’s cottage can 
bestow a more real consolation in the darkest 
hour of human suffering than cfin be afforded by 
the grandest theories of phijpsopby ” (Leoky) 
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Th« belief may be false but it is conducive to 
human happiness. A similar enake^worsbip was 
prevalent in the delta of the Nile. 

XABT&AM DAB 

There is not a little difference of opinion among 
Boholars about the exact date of this great poet. 
In fact we eannot reconcile ourselves to any one 
of the various dates conjectured^y writers of 
literary history. 8o we refrain from firing any 
date that may be taken as precise and final. But 
w6 may reasonably say that Kasi Das fiourished 
euly in the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century. We know from his older confession 
that the place of his birth was Singigram in the 
8 uE*divi8ion of Katwa in the District of Burdwan. 
He was a Kayastha by caste. His father’s 
name was Kamalakanta. He had three brothers 
all of whom took deli^| in literature and one of 
them Kristodas wrote Sn Kristobilas, a tran(>lation 
of the Bhagbat. 

The theory that Kaai Das was ignorant of ilans- 
krit has now been exploded. It originated in 
the fact that Kasiram did not closely follow the 
original in writing his Mahabharat. Of all 
the translations of the Mahabharat that of 
Kasi Das was the most complete and best. Before 
him many*dealt with the same subject so that 
he was not a worker in a new field. Babu 
Nagendm Nath Basu, a great lover of our 
old literature, to whom our language is 
much indebted, has given a list of about 
thirty*five poets who 'practically translated the 
Mahabharat before Kasi Dos. The Mahabharat 
of Kasi Das is the best known in every Bengali 
household. There is a controversy as to its 
genuinenej^s. According to many be wrote a 
good portiuD of the famous book, but in spite of 
all their contention, it is beyond doubt that none 
but the m vsteriy hand of Kasi could produce 
a book which is charming throughout from begin¬ 
ning to end. That he was the author of the 
whole of the Mahabharat is iucontestably proved 
by internal' evidence. There is no change, no 
variation in the style and method of composition. 
The language is ^always refined and invariably 
obMto. Ouit U M aasvsnnen or iirogulhritjbt 


nil is wrought in a vein quite befitting a poet o 
the first water. Whatever may be the evidence^ 
even though it is meagre, we are not willing to 
dethrone this grent poet from the high seat of 
honour which justly belongs to him as the sole 
ntitbor of this book of books. 

Let us now turn to see how the poet was singu¬ 
larly successful in this most ambitious feat of 
intellect. We love Kasi D.)a and Kirtibas'os our 
per8')nal friends. None could be more popular 
than these twin sons of the Bengali muse. From 
the cottage to the pnlaee, from the most negligible 
and dirty nook of a grocer’s shop to the spacious 
and beautifully decorated hall of knights and the 
bower of ladles, they are equally admired. Bums 
was the most popular poet in Scotland in the 
sense that his poetry delighted the simple Scottish 
peasants who read his poetry while they drove the 
plough. Such is the case with Kasi Das andKirtibas. 
Bqjj their superiority lies in another direction. 
We do not find any high thoughts in Bums. He 
sang only of the poor mouse when he turned the 
earth with his plough-share and of the daisy 
which he trod under bis *’ ahoon.” But Kasi Das 
and Kirtibas sometimes scaled the toppling 
crags” of poetry. Their Pegasus soared high 
through the serial regions and reached often the 
** table-lands to which our Ood is moon and sun.” 
Different shades of emotion have been artistically 
dealt with by Kasi Das. Innumerable episodes 
centre round the main story which is an account 
of the life aod prowess of the five Pandavas, 
their quarrel with the Kurus culminating in the 
great war on the classic field of Kurukshetra and 
resulting in the to^l extinction of the great 
Kshatriya heroes who took the one side or the 
other in this most disastrous warfare. Ihe 
episodes are so charming that we esnnot spare 
them. We cannot imagine how the poet oqfM 
patiently write the gigantic volume, -dt is indeed 
the work of a master-spirit. The iargeueee of 
the scope was not a desideratum. There is no 
sign of langour. The poet is eheerfol throughout. 
Some of the characters are dida^o but never 
repelUni;. The descriptions ‘ere like Utflq 
pfirtureB. They ere beautiful aod at tha 
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time natural. • Kasi Das did not invent like 
Mukundaram, any new metres. Perhaps his 
eyes were fixed upon bringing hie great work 
to a speedy termination. He had no time 
to stop and turn round. In fine, let me say that 
if any one wishes to see the nation face to face, 
be must read the Ramayana and the Mahabharati 
the grandest books of the world. They are dear 
to our^BOul. They are our life-blood. They 
teach us the virtues of truthfulness, forgiveness, 
perseverance, humbleness of spirit, self-abnegation 
and reverence for God. They may be.fitly 
termed the Bibles of oui literature. Our child* 
ren suck their great lessons with their mother’s 
milk. From the cradle to the grave they are our 
companions and guiding stars in the journey of 
life. Many have been made poets by reading 
them. These store-houses of poetry are full 
of precious gems which are like diadems on the 
crowns of our many modern poets. In fact, the 
seventeenth century may be called an interregnum 
and ECasi Das its sole dictator. Besides the 
Mahabharat, Kasi Das wrote three other books— 
Jalaparba, Sapnapsrba, and -Nalopakhyan. 

We have said something about Dharmamangals 
in the chapter preceding the last. They \vere 
composed in honour of the god Dharma wl.o 
was the object of worship of the so-called 
Buddhists in the last days of their 
decadence. Gradually the subject was taken 
up even by great exponents of the orthodox 
Hindu faith and in their eagerness to relate the 
glory of Hindu gods and goddesses, they lost sight 
of the god to glorify whom they were originally 
composed. Thus the Buddhistic idea is least felt 
in Ghannaram's Sri Dharm^mangal. It can be 
hardly recognised through the superfoetation of 
innumerable illustrations drawn from the author’s 
rich storehouse of scholarly acquisition. This 
kind of complete transformation is met with in 
Ghtiuiaram Obakrabartby. He was bom in 
1679 A.D. in the District of Burdwan. His 

father’s name wae Goorikanta. Gbannaram was 
naughty and quarrelsome in early boyhood and 
hia father cent him to the tol of Rampor, the 

leand^ in Bordwan. Th» 
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salutary influence of this place brought about a 
change and be became attached to his books. His 
preceptor presaging the glory that await&d the 
boy-poet in no distant future early gave him the 
title of Habiratna (the gem of poets). At last by 
the order of Maharaj Kirticbandra Rai of 
Kriehnapore, be composed bis famous Sridbarma- 
mangal. The book is composed of twenty-four 
chapters consisting of 9,147 verses and was com* 
pleted by the year 1709. The hero is Loosen. He 
is a man of self-control and possesses extraordi* 
nary feat of arms, He is a favourite pf the gods 
and practised hard austerities. But the poet 
wanted that magical power which wields all the 
different materials into a harmonious whole. He 
wanted art to combine and knit up various ele¬ 
ments, The verses are monotonous. They disgust 
even the most patient reader. Gbannaram was 
the master of a large vocabulary. There is 
alliteration almost in every verse. 

He was a man of pure character, humorous and 
amiable. His descendants are still living at 
Krishnapore. 

Of the two brothers of Kasi Das, Kristo Das 
was elder and Gadadhar younger. Both of them 
were good poets. Kristo Das wrote SrikristobilaO 
—a translation of the Bhagbat. The Juggaonath* 
mangal of Gadadhar Das is a good and interesting 
book. Bhabami Prosad Rai was another poet. 
He was born blind about the middle of the 17th 
century. His power over language, bis taste and 
poetic power were not of a high order. Contem¬ 
poraneous with Bhabani Prosad was Rupnaraiu 
Ghosh who was a better poet than him. 

Let us now take a review of the 16th and 17th 
centuries and state the important features in 
the literature of the period. Kabikaoka Ohandi 
is a mirror of contemporary Bengal. Domestic 
life as it was in those times is clearly reflected in 
the glowing pages of that remarkable book. 
Though the Bengalis are under the ban and 
anathema of racial interdiction as the most 
cowardly' of nations^ yet any one who has 
aympathetioally and carefully gone through the 
Uterat.ure of the period in question, cannot say 
with justkw that they w#ra ^antiog in bgroism 
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and braver; about 300 ye&re ago. The poets 
depicted oonteraporarj society. Their characters 
are fery often heroio. The people in general 
still loved learning and education was not station- 
ary or neglected. Even men of lower castes 
were learned in Sanskrit and were good scholars 
of their own literature. ' Women occupied a 
oonspiououR place in society. They were taught 
to read and write. There were sonie hackneyed 
subjects such as the descriptiona of the six 
Beacons of the year which was the common 
prop’i'ty.of the ancient poets of Bengal. 

The most remarkable feature in the old lite¬ 
rature of Bengal is its life. This life—this 
vitality—this power which animates and vivifies is 
found in Kirtibas, Kasi Das and Dharmamangal. 
This animus inspires the poetry of Mukuudaram. 
The contrast between spirit and lifelessness is 
clearly visible when we come down to the age of 
Bharat Cbuoder. The voice of the people, the spirit 
of universality, naturalness and simplicity which 


animates Mukundaram, speaks to the heart. 
What is it but thejpioture of poverty of Kalketu 
and patience of Fullara that have been drawn by 
the poet ? What is it but the picture of Dhanapoti, 
Srimanta and Kbullana ? They were bom in 
humble cottages of Bengal but they are fit to be 
placed aide by side with the mighty heroes and 
heroines of the Bamayana and the Mahabbarat. 
The period succeeding the age of Bharat phunder 
is an agw of artificiality and UDDaturalnees. 
The language is refined but it is without an 
ideal. Here there is no life, no simplimty, but a 
mere chaos of exuberence, beartleseneBS and 
artificiality. This literature has not drawn its 
power from the pure fountain-head of popular 
sentiments. It was fed by outlandish ideals, 
corrupt and vitiated taste of foreign conquerors 
and hence its depravity and distortion. Nurtured 
by popular feeling and thoughts, the Kaviwallas 
kept it alive in remote villages even in those days 
of vitiated tasto. 


The Reorganisation of Government Colleges 

BY “ COLLEGIAN ” 
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HOUGH the main results arrived at by the 
Public Bervioes Oommission are disappoint¬ 
ing, the elaborate investigation under- 
' taken by them has, in spite of the Com¬ 
missioners themselves, brought to light several 
valuable suggestions towards the reorganisation 
of the services. With reference to the subject 
of this article iteelf, a number of ideas given 
expression to by the Oommissioners would deserve 
to be ai^uately recognised and utilised in re- 
fonning the existing state of afisirs. The first 
exodtont finding has been the neoeesity to sepa¬ 
rate the administrative and the,collegiate branches 
of service from each other. The inclusion of the 
oAoers of both the branches in the eame cadre 
with a common struggle for promotimMi has been 
one of the worst orimes of recent governsaeot 
|o)ioy. the inanity of mea with years ^of 


collegiate service to their ciedit being superseded 
in their promotional proepec bs by raw lads will, it is 
hoped, be put an end to. The combination of the 
ooilegiate officers and the administrative offioers 
resulted in a niggardly apportionment of plaoee to 
the former olass, With a separation must come 
an extension of the cuJlegiate service to fulfil its 
necessary fuller development. 

According to the Commission ev^y nnlln|ji 
should be itself a unit of the departmmtal 'sier* 
Vice. Changes from the administrative into* 
ooilegiate divisions are not to be oountenanoed 
while obangea frqjn one ct^ege to another im 
ordinarily permissible. The recognition of a vital 
unit in the college will be found to be a vssy 
favourable influenoe towards the growth ftilNk. 
collage life. As things are at ivamt U1 the fine 
a<kd ittbtle iMKmttioiui of a irnlMn Hfb 
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are rudely destroyed by a oeatral authority. 
When a recruitment has to be made 
in the staff of a college, the best men competent 
to sit over the selection or at least assist in the 
selection are the principal and senior professors 
of that college. As having actually come in 
contact with the talents of the young men trained 
under them they are the best judges of their 
merits. to be hoped that with the recogni¬ 
tion of the separate entity of every college, the 
patronage of the appointments in the different 
colleges will not harmfully be centred in a 
central authority but be tempered and guided 
principally by expert and appropriate opinion. 
Anybody who knows the character of the 
administration of the department in this Pro¬ 
vince knows that no principal and no professor, 
even of the Presidency College, can have a 
substantial voice in the matter of recruitments 
to the staffs of the colleges. 

In the matter of appointments, the Commis¬ 
sion has recommended the institution of seloctiun 
committees, consisting of three officials and 
two n >i>-o£ciaU. In a department like the 
judicial we are familmr with the appointing 
authority vested in the High Court. It ought to 
be possible to achieve such a simple procedure 
in the Vluoatioiial department. If the Diractor 
could sit with representative professors of 
different dep\rtment8 of knowledge, taking care 
alwaya to include an Indian element we cau be 
^certain of a proper selection committee. 

A very important finding of the Oommibsion 
has been the urgent need to move up large 
numbers of otficers from the agbordiuate service ” 
to an upper grade, In their anxiety to keep 
distinct a class 1 and a class U, on an imagine ry 
differe ice in the type of work performed by the 
membeiM of'the several cadres, the Commission 
by its vjry failure to do so, clearly demonetrute 
the great need for a thorough deitnooratixation of 
.the oolU^fce amrvioe. What the Commissioners 
have OMM^ved as mere '*,e6eotive teaching ” and 
** demoastvafcmg,” rthey have entirely allotted to 
offioonl oftdte olaas ll whilo the fulfilment of a 
bigh ttaiViriHi^ Msadard is Co net on Cbt 


shoulders of uiliceni of c.liiss 1. According to 
the specific'iti.nis of the Commissioners there 
is no third uberi.nlive possible at all in the 
economy of eolloglile work ho fulfilled by a 
third class of .'U-'oi-.diir.to oflicers. There is con¬ 
ceivably no lower ote of workth.iii “effective 
to,\ching ” and ’• di*mo,.stiMtiiig ” in collegiate 
education and tlu' di^t.iicUbn uf a class of “teach- 
evjs’’ serving m the mi-' admate service is a 
vi'ionarr noUiing iti tne C ->i'ui.-sioiiers’ minds. 

In their nitcmp', L‘> Mibstiintiate the mere 
“ tittoctive IciK'liing ' ih;.' lia uis; a considerable 
part of Indiiiii j;. it-e vji k, the Commissioners 
talk glibly wf 'Ir e.ojiiejit of boys between 

8i.xteen and eigf.Tiren found among the students 
of Indian collugo, wiiij.-e d'-LcLive education, ac¬ 
cording to the Coiiiinissioiicfs argues the inevit¬ 
able mere “eUbcLivo teii'diing” among the mem¬ 
bers of tli(! codi'gc stiiif. in I'lnsfc remain a 
comment, of surpi Imi to any one in Lidia to think 
that tlio youth of hi •or yo-us is a hindrance 
to an absorption of tliu highest university ideal 
in pursuing stu lies. Tlio Grovernment has 
arbitrarily fixod tne age of Miitriculiition in this 
country at fift-ea. who are familiar with 

the actual ni! oi uieutiJ development of the lads 

of'thh country know wtdl how cruelly the govern¬ 
ment rule has thwarted the educational progress 
of the be.Ht; youths. The Oommissiouers have 
probably n' aiiL to eiiipii isisc the inadequacy of 
the Matrir l itioii test to qualify for admission 
into collog'-'. They in.iy plead iiulecd for making 
the soiiool cuui;90 lunger. Tiie Couimissioners 
will, however, have no mwon to think that 
according to tlic present standards Matriculation 
has been too easily alloived at all. The propor* 
tion of Successful uidtriculatcs to those applying 
for the examination test has always been cruelly 
small in this country. Siiuuitineousiy, class-pro* 
motions in schools h.ive aJsu bcL-n stiffened up 
and R boy who enters collugo at .si.\'(:eu at present 
is in many cases .i spuciineu of uuir i inu average 
ability very fit indeed to receive collegiate educa¬ 
tion on tbe best university principles, 

Xu return however to the myth* of a (flffereoM 
in tbe type of work performed by* a college itefi 
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That there can be any conscious difierenoe in 
the {>rinctplee of instruction pursued by the 
different members of a college staff is too absurd 
to maintain. There are two sets of divisions in 
Indian college staffs which have long been con* 
sidered as fulfilling an inferior portion of instruc¬ 
tional work than the others. These are the 
** tutors " and the “ demonstrators.*' The latter 
class is chiefly engaged in correcting exercises by 
students and in assisting them to do practical 
experimental work in the laboratory. The Oom- 
mission has clearly p^d a high regard to 
demonstrating *’ work in including demons¬ 
trators " in class If. With reference to “ tutors,” 
these are mostly employed to correct literary 
composition exercises. But within recent years a 
better understanding of the principles of compoai- 
tlon-teacbing has led directly to the abolition of 
an inferior cadre of tutors in our colleges. 
Oompoeition has been conceived as both a lectur¬ 
ing and correcting task and it has been recognised 
that this two-fold work should be shared by all 
the members of the college-staff pertaining to the 
literary department, irrespective of their seniority. 

The college lecturer must combine in himself 
both prpfeseorial and tutorial duties in this 
country. TTniveraity profeseore attend to research 
work, but the duties of college professors should 
clearly be to profit the -under-graduates under 
them. It is foolish however to draw fast the line 
of demarcation between the college professor and 
the reeearch professor. It should certainly not 
be impossible for the college professor to become 
the univenity research profeesdr; indeed every 
facility ajioold be afforded to favour such a transi¬ 
tion. Without the poesibilities of research on 
any scale no college professor can justify his 
place, or prove of inspirational value to bis 
students. The only eolation then to improve tbe 
tone of collegiate education will lie in not obliging 
tbe members of college staffs to deliver too many 
leeturee. There ought to be a fair division of 
work and the work allotted to each sflonld be of 
such limited {woportions as to allow the best 
Vaivmity ideals be pumed by tbe ^ctorea' 


In this Presidency there are at present five Govern¬ 
ment Arts Oollegea, two of which are of tbe eecond 
grade and the rest of the first, one of which 
teaches to the highest university standard—tbe 
Honours courses. The following table will furnish 
tbe manner in which the institutions are 
in tbe matter of their staffs. 
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OAsil^ realised. There are eight branches in the 

Honours course and there are three classes in 

/ 

each making up twenty-four, and simi* 
larly there are' ten classes in the B. A. 
and at least eight in the Intermediate. These 
forty-two classes are manned by forty-five 
men. The inadequacy is apparent. According 
to subjects there are eleven principal divisions. 
But eve» these eleven are too wide classifica- 
tions. A department like English for instance 
should really consist of several more minute 
divisions of specialisation at least in a college 
where the Honours courses are instituted. It 
should have a chair for Language, one for Poetry, 
one for Prow and one for Drama. The work 
may not even be divided on an exclusive basis 
but every one may share the work of the special 
sphere of any or every other. But the need to 
afford scope for concentrated work severally in 
the difierent divisions should seem apparent. 
Take again history. It falls e^ily into distinc¬ 
tions to be ancient, modern, English and Indian 
Histories, Political Science and Political Economy. 
There is thxis room for quite six independent 
workers of equal status. These divisions are 
made even now among the several members of 
the same department of subject but the division 
coveretT under false and insolent fictions. 
Whether belonging to a higher or lower cadre, 
senior or junior, divisions of similar responsibiti- 
jbies are made among the members and the entire 
work has been going on, Excluding demons¬ 
trators and pandits, out of tbe 39 members in 
the Presidency Oollege 22 or more than half are 
only of tbe ** eubordinate service,” a service too 
inferior even to come within the purview of 
tbe Oommissioxi’s inquiry. For eleven subject 
divisions there are only 17 men of the superior 
service. As has been pointed out each of tbe 
eleven divisions is capable of being split up into 
vital other sub-divistoas deserving of independent 
reoognirion. And even' without it, many of 
these subjects have to be lectured upon to not lees 
than seven different grades of luniversity classes. 

Of tim proporteons shown in ^stable above 
the figures of the Bajahmondry CMlege come 


next to the Presidency College in the iniquity of 
the distribution of places between the superior 
and the inferior grades. 

Excluding pandits and demonstrators who 
deserve to be placed as high at least as the 
present ‘‘subordinate ” service, there are seventy- 
six appointments in the Government Colleges of 
this Province. Justice would require that all 
these seventy-six places should be graded on one 
common footing, which shall be essentially 
Indian, and shall be recruited from among the 
best graduates of the Indian universities. In 
giving its aa^ent to the principle of direct re¬ 
cruitment to the superior services in a large 
measure the Commission has entered into a useful 
discussion of the material to choose from. It has 
been .suggested with great wisdom that the young 
men actually teaching in unofficial colleges might 
well be drafted into Government service with the 
obvious profit to the Government of the probation 
being passed at another’s expense. It is a pity 
that this idea has not struck the authorities at 
all, all these times. Government colleges, few as 
they are, roust justify themselves by striving to 
be model institutions, manned by the most emi¬ 
nent memoers of the pi-ofession, official red-tape, 
technical rules requiring irrelevant qualifications 
from candidates and the rule of seniority at tbe 
expense of efficiency and academical distinction 
have all combined in the post to discourage the 
admission of the most brilliant men into the 
Government Collegiate Service. The raw and un¬ 
tried man was always entertained at the lowest 
rung of tbe ladder and an inevitable monotony has 
gone on in the spirit of the Government Collegas. 

The principle of recruitment to Government 
Colleges from young men actually teaching in 
unofficial colleges and gaining useful experience 
thereby will be best paralleled by the present 
practice of recruitment to tbe judicial service. 
The experience goined by a lawyer assists him to 
become a good judge. Similarly, the lecturer 
who shows promise after actual trial at an un¬ 
official college is a most ^eligible person to fill a 
place in the select government collegiate cadre. 
This principle if carried out as if should be, will 
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for one thing, widen the vision of the educa¬ 
tional authorities in the country to tiinhle them 
to encourage and to turn to the best account 
the best teaching talent available in the country. 

It has been stated by the Commission that 
three years’ praetire at the bar is essential for 
recruitment to the judiciil service. If th« Govern¬ 
ment should;plan its c-.dlogiati) mudiinery in a 
somewhat similar scale to that of the -judiciary, as 
it will be very worth its while to do, it may take 
care to ensure a proper pei-iod of probation, and 
three years should be quite .a Hufficiout period. 
As the Commissiouers have pointed out, it 
-would not be possible to get nil the reoruitB 
from unofficial colleges. In the case of raw men 
then, who should neni»ss:irily be recruited also on 
the strength of their brilliant academical achieve¬ 
ment and the prol)\ble te-nttmony of their pro¬ 
fessors, the three years of prohition should have 
to be in Qovemmont service, and in the case of 
recruits already engaged in teaching allowance 
should be made to diminish from nr entirely do 
away with, the period of probation according to 
the period of experience already giinod. 

As a practical method of .salaries it may be 
suggested that a custom at present pi-evalcnt in 
the case of* Probationary Duput*. Collectors may 
well be adopted. Thu pi-ob-itiuner will receive 
Rs. 160 during the first year, lls. 175 in the 
second year and Rs. 200 in fho third year. When 
he is finally given a place in the regular service he 
will draw Rs, 250, which is the salary suggested by 
tho Commission as the starting placo in all the 
pi'oviocial services. 

OP the 76 appointments, if five are relegated to 
probationers there would remain 71 places for the 
regular cadre. If three different grades are insti¬ 
tuted like the scheme of Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim 
it will serve the best interests if 47 places are on 
Rs. 250 to 500,16 places on Rs. 500 to 750 and 8 
places on Rs. 750 to 1,000. This division provides 
for 24 appointments to be on salaries of more 
than 500. It will be observed that there are at 
present 12 collegiate appointinents in' the 
Indian Educational Service. These woul^ ail 
be transferred ^into either ' of the new gmdps ' 
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stiggested, according to the seniority of the 
members. 

The objection to any scheme of democratization 
of services can come only from the representatives 
of the British interests. It will, however, be an 
unfortunate thing jf the Government should look 
upon the collegiate service in the same light as on 
administrative services like the Salt, Police and 
Forest, as a welcome means of finding lucrative 
empl.jyment for Britishers. The late Ur. Gokbale 
used to maintain that untrained British graduates 
had no place at all in the Indian Educational 
service. The importation of British gKiduates 
should always be restricted to getting brilliant 
men with established reputations, if they could be 
obtained, to fill research professorships, maiiitaiD- 
ed, preferably by the universities. 

It cannot, however, be anticipated that the 
Government will accept any scheme of organisa¬ 
tion where the interests of British graduates are 
not specially guarted. As a practical compro¬ 
mise it may be suggested here that the govern¬ 
ment may take to itself the prerogative of nomi¬ 
nating British graduates to the cadre to start at 
Rs. 500. In such a case there^should be provi¬ 
sion made to restrict the Government from 
making such nominations to such a degeee as 
practically to perpetuate the traditional m.mopol7 
of the Britishers. The recruitment to the 
Rs. 600 to 750 grade by promotion from the lower 
grade should never fall to below fiTty-per cent, of 
the places. % 

Such a scheme should provide for the best 
Indian graduates practically equal privileges with 
the British graduate, though the latter will, 
as has been suggested above, start higher. 
Appointments to the first grade should freely be 
made of Indians though tempered perhaps wift 
considerations of efficiency. Not leu half 
of the appointments in the first grade should be 
belS by Indiana 

Nothing lees than snob a thoro^h overbaaliag 
will answer the be»t purposes. An extended, 
independent and dignified eervioe is what is 
needed. ^Ivery possihUity should be aiToHed to 
the Indian graduate to liM to ^ highest pkoe. 


WHAT IS SACRED MUSIC ? 

BY MR. CLEMENT-A. HARRIS 


k S there eny reel line of demarcation between 
sacred and secular in music, or ie such n 
line, like the equator, imaginnrj ? 

Not only have contradictory replies been 
given to the question, but the existence of 
any demarcation has been denied on contradic¬ 
tory grcmnds. Musicians have denied it on the 
ground that all good mnsic is sacred, and the 
extreme wings of the religious world have denied 
it on the ground that, in itself, no music is sno¬ 
red ! Thus the votaries of the Plain Song " or 
“Oregorian ” system have maintained that music 
is only sacred so far as it is made so by tradition 
or a Decree of the Church, a contention implied in 
the Pope's Encyclical on Sacred Mnsic, of 1905. 

The Greek Church goes farther, and, regarding 
music as sacred only when it is the vehicle of 
sacred words, prohibits the qsa of instrumental 
music in church. In this attitude towards the 
art extremes meet, for the Puritans prohibited, 
and a few of their descendants etill prohibit, the 
u8e,of the organ in church. Till quite recently 
the*Society of Friends xvent even farther still, 
condemning music not only in wovehip, but as 
a reception. 

It has been reserved for the great Centre 
Party in the Christian Commonwealth to recog¬ 
nise that music has a religious message of its own 
independent of ecclosiastical sanction, and that the 
term “ Divine Aft ” bywhioh it is so frequently 
called is no misnomer. Thus, anomalously enough 
one of the most eloquent and discriminating 
tributes to the moral purity and innocence of 
music comes from the pen of the world’s greatest 
composer of c^io operas. 

“Hereto Hea one of the Divine sttributea of musio" 
writea Blr Arthur Sullivan, “ in that it is absolutely 
free from the power of auggesttog anything immoral. 
Ita countleaa moods and rictdy varied forms lend it to 
every organisation, and it can oonvty every meaning 
but one,—an tumoral one.” (Life, by Arthur Lawrence 
P. 885.) 

Startling as this statement is, close analysis 
generally [oovee eontradiotion of it to be founded 
not upon music itself, but upon its aooassorles,— 
objectionable words for instance. Vnlii^e paint- 

M 


ing and sculpture, music can only represent what 
is bad by being bad. Mozart felt this when be 
wrote to his father “ Passions, however violent, 
should never ho portrayed in all their ugliness, 
•and even when describing the most horrible 
situations, musir should never offend, but always 
please the ear,—in short should always remain 
music." Obvioii-Kly, he considered that what was 
not beautiful was not music; and there is a 
great affinity, if not identity, between what is 
beautiful and what is good. Surely if anything 
in music is an attempt to represent evil, it is the 
Pandemoniqm scene in Berlioz’s “Faust." Yet, 
at least to the writer, it is the words and not the 
music which represent an Inferno, The music 
dej)icts strenuous and tumultuous conflict and 
anger,, but not necessarily ttlilp&ble anger. It 
might be the anger of “ Michael and his Angels ’’ 
just as well as that of “ the Devil and his Angels.’* 
One does not, while hearing this Pandemonium 
scene, feel contaminated with evil, as while 
hearing good sacred music, one feels the better 
for it. 

Sensuous in the literal and better, meaning of 
the word, music often is, but to be this is not to 
be immoral, otherwise it wouId.be immoral to be 

in the body ” at all! 

The worse effects music is capable of are 
almost always due to triviality, and are impoesible 
to a composer with a reverence for his art. 

I' does not follow, however, that, because 
innoc ■ it all good music is sacred music. To say 
this is I. ' deny to the art the power to voice those 
lighter moods of mankind without which the 
dififerenoe between sacred and secular would not 
exist. Goethe recognised this. Few writers 
have bad a loftier conception of music than he 
did, but be is keenly sensitive to its >mriety of 
mood. 

The dignity of' art appears to the greatest 
advantage perhaps, in music, because that art contains 
no material to be deducted. It is wholly Arm and 
intrinsic in value, aod it elevates and ennobles every¬ 
thing which it expresses. Music is religious or secular 
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^ .tb« holiness'of Church znusio, the gaiety and 
lightness'of popular ballads, are the hinges upon.whioh 
true.music^tums. 

The ezUtenoe of sacred and secular elements in 
mosio is nowise disproved by the difficulty, or 
even impossibility of precisely locating the line of 
demsmatioQ between them. Uankind recognises 
many opposite qualities whose mutual border line 
it cannot discoTer. 

Nor is such a line of demarcation the less 
distinct because, where traceable, it does 
not follow a conventional or expected course. 
Much music profoundly devotional in expression, 
has been written without any expressed religious 
ntent, and much that is trivial has been set to 
sacred words. 

It is enongb that in every quarter of the world, 
and in all ages, miisic has been the " Handmaid of 
Religion" its power of expressing religious feeling 
often exceeding that of words, and that not less 
has Religion been the '‘Nursing’Mother" of Inusic. 
For in all countries the best music is that inspired 
by religion. The most sublime creations of 
musiaal genius in the Western world, to the 
average listener and to the cultured musician, are 
respectively Handel’s “ Messiah” and Bach’s 
" St. Mathew Passion” and if Beethoven’s 
symphonies • were not written with an expressly 
religious object many of his movements are so 
essentially religious in expression that sacred 
words have been adapted to them. The same' 
principle holds good in the East. The temple 
songs of tbe Egyptians, so far as one can infer 
their cbameter, were simple and dignified ; tbe 
few Jewish airs which are at all authentic are 
either very simple or declamatory in style ; and 
though many Mahomedan melodies, at least 
as rendered in Persia, are marred by confusing 
elaborations, recitations from the Koran, as given 
by Lane in his llodem Sgyj>t, the Oall to Prayer 
sang by the maezrin from the minaret of his 
mosque and the song sung at sunrise, as given by 
ViUotesu, are bold and elevating. In no case are 
Uiese liturgical songs frivolous or snperfieia], 
The few andent hymn tunes of the Ohiaese 
•xtant show, tbe Une of d^rnsroation ereq 


strongly. Built on a pentatonic scale, they are 
severe in their simplicity and devotional in 
eharaoter, while th^ secular music of tbe Oelestials 
is in no recognisable scale at all, and to European 
ears sounds little bet ter than a nasal whine. 

What then are the essentials of sacred music? 
First I would place that quality which is music’s 
mo^t striking and individual characteristic—if 
wo may judge from a renmrkable concensus of 
opinion among the world's greatest thinkers. J 
refer to its power to portray tbe ideal and 
immaterial, its witness to a life to come, the 
mysterious foretaste it gives of ah existence 
beyond this body of flesh. Thus, Tboreao Writes 

Let us hear a strain of music, and ws are at 
once advertised of a life which no man has told uaof, 
which no preacher preaches. Music is tbe language 
of the universal laws promulgated; it is the only 
assured tone. There are in music such strains as 
far surpass any faith which man has ever bad in the 

loftiness of his destiny.I know there is somewhere 

a people where this heroism has place...this cannot be 
all rumour. When I hear this, I think of that ever> 
lasting something which is not mere sound. 

To Jean Paul Richter music likewise speaks of 
things invisible ; but he seems to have less faith 
than Thoreau in ultimately finding them: 
“ Away ! away ”! thou (music) spenkest to of 
things which all my endl^ life 1 have not found, 
and shall not find”. John Henry Newman as 
one would expect,' fipds'it impossible to believe 
that tbe extraordinary intimate message which 
music has for the soul will prove to have been a 
false one: 

Can it be be asks, that those mysterious stir* 
rings of the heart, and keen emotions, and strange 
yearnings after we know not what, and awful impres¬ 
sions from we know not whence should be wrought in 
US by what is unsubstantial ?...No, they have escaped 
from some higher sphere; they are the outpourings of 
eternal harmony in the medium of created sound 

.they are something besides themselves, whi^ 

we cannot compass, which we cannot utter, though 
mortal man, and he peihaps not otherwise distin^ish*"^ 
ed fr^m bis fellows, has tbe power of eliciting them^ 

Music which has this quality is ^sacred U^mrio 
in the highest possible sense, whether Written for 
the Church or not. *' 

A second note in sacred muue lies in the dis¬ 
tinction between joy and pleasure on tiie one band 
and between sonw. and despair on the other. 
Its joy, even when most eoetatioi must be tuoh a 
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gladriesB as exalts in Handel’s “Rejoice Qroatly” 
not the sensuous gaiety of a polka or galop. Its 
sorrow must be a sorrow “ not without hope ” such 
as that of one of the most marvellous passages in 
music. “ The Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity 
of us all ” in the “Messiah”—^not the wailing of 
a dirge. It is significant that no composer has 
achieved his truest interpretation of religious hope 
in a funq^l march. Those to whom mourning 
biings a personal grief almost invariably ask for 
“ I know that my Redeemer liveth,” “ 0 rest in 
the Lord/’ or ** Blest are the Departed ” to be ‘ 
played in place of a Dead March. 

It only remains to add that in applying these 
principles two factors extraneous to music itself 
have to be borne in mind. The iitst is the power of 
association. Time was—to wit, in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries,—>when Masses were composed 
on the airs of popular songs and love ditties. 
Mot only so, but the words of the song were 
sung by those to whom its theme was assiguedi 
while the liturgical words were sung by those who 
sang the parts 1 “The Roses Bed” and “ Adieu, 
my loves ” were well-known instances (Bonavia 
Hunt’s History of Music, p. 10; Nanmann, 
History of Music, p. 282). Nowadays, certain 
excerpts from Handle's operas, thuiougbly 
devo^nal in character, make excellent 
voluntaries only because nobody knows their 
origin ; and probably few who sing the hymn, “0 
Bacred Head surrounded" to its usual tune,-one 


of the most profoundly devotional in existence,—! 
suspect that like several others, the nir_ waS 
originally a secular song. 

The second factor is racial and individual 
temperament. Thus, to the Teutonic mind, the 
religious music of France and Italy, especially 
perhaps their organ music, is, with one or two 
exceptions, shallow to the point of irreverence. 
It does not follow that it produces the same 
effect of inappropriatenees to the Latin mind. 

The sensuous beauty of Rossini’s Church-work 
at its best always suggests to the present 
writer its occupying the same position in 
the world’s -library of sacred music that the Song 
of Solomon occupies in Holy Writ. The inclusion 
of the “ Song of Songs” in thesaci-ed Canon 
has occasioned some Occidental minds considerable 
perplexity ; to the Oriental mind it probably 
occasions none whatever 1 In regard to indi* 
vidual temperament, there could, be no better 
example than that of Joseph Haydn. His Mosses 
have been objected to as “ difficult to reconcile 
with the true dignity of Church music”. Yet 
this was certainly due to no want of reverence on 
his own part in composing the “ Creation”, “ 1 
knelt down”, he says, “ every day and prayed 
Qod to strengthen me for my work” knd he told 
the poet Carpini that “ at the thought of Ood his 
heart leaped for joy, and he could ^not help his 
music doing the same.” # 
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BIBTH AKO BOTBOOD 

ILSON was bom on 26th September, 1786. 
It is not known for certain where the 
future scholar and Orientalist first 
saw the light of heaven^ but it is very 
probable that that event took place somewhere 
near liondon | and this we infer from the oircum* 
stance of his being sent in his sixth year to a 
school in Soho Squaie. Wilson's sohoul-days were 
masrkablh ft* ithkiagfiwf which twfivv of 


his -future greatness. It would seem that Wilson 
was born with a predilection for the Far East* 
BB appears from the fact of his very juvenile 
compobitions having been on su^flots oonDeot> 
ed with the two most noted countries in 
Asia, namely, India and China. 

Wilson’s thirst for knowledge of all aorte was 
very great, and he never failed to avail himself of 
opportunities for gaining it. When the school 

WM dcMBd fw thfl long vacatioB^hb would go and 
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stay with his uocle, who held an appointment in 
the Aaeay Department of the Ooremment Mint. 
Being led by curioeity he would accompany his 
uncle every day to the Mint, and pick up some 
knowledge of chemical analysis, the properties of 
meUls, ’and the processes of assaying. This 
circuinstaoce did him yeoman’s service in shaping 
the ooui'se of his subsequent career, 

VO^GS TO INDIA 

0(U'it>us1y enough though the natural bent 
of his mind was towards polite learning, 
more especially Oriental lore, Wilson at an early 
age had made up his mind to qualify himself for 
the medical profession ; and, in 1804, when he 
was only .eighteen years of age, got himself 
admitted at St, Thomas’ Hospital, and began 
to take lessons in the healing art. Having 
prosecuted his studies for three or four years, he 
became qualified to practise, and on September 
17, 1608, was appointed Assistant Surgeon in the 
East India Company’s service. Not long afteri 
he left England in charge of some troops bound 
for India. The vessel met with an accident in 
the way, which delayed the voyage, so that it 
could dot be completed in lois than six monthf^. 
But young Wilson, who knew how to turn his 
leisare to good advantage, managed to gain some 
knowledge of Hindusthani from an educated 
Hindu, who happened to be his fellow'passenger 
on board the ship. Xdis was the initial step which 
ultimately led to his ascending to the topmost 
rung in the ladder of Oriental learning and 
linguistic studies. 

UIPLOYICSNT IN THE OALCOTIA MINT 
Wilson reached Calcutta with his troops in 
liudi, 1809, but be did not remain with ^em 
long. An opportunity soon pdasented itself for 
ehangin^Uke medical, and to take to a more 
ooD^ial p»feeek>n. It so happened that shortly 
after his an^l in Caloutto, a new band was re> 
quired by the officiaJs at Uie Docal Idint. Wilson 
at onoe o&red himself, and as be was not- a perfect 
ftovioe, found no difficulty in getting himself 
employed Uiere. lu 1810, Dr. John I^eydep * 

~*JehB LsedegfibesoBelaSeetohseeB of IbeabeffeMd 
Q|lN,is4Uyn|alMesepoetaedDrieaMsoheler. Be 


so. well known for his scholarly attainments, was 
appointed Assay 'Master at the Calcutta Mint; 
and Mr. Wilson was appointed to act as Assistant 
Assay Master. 

At about the same time he was also appointed 
Secretary to the Mint Committee. It would seem 
that the two offices were allied to each other, so 
that whoever was Assay Master, also became, as a 
matter of course, the Secretary. 'I^hese two 
offices, important as they were, placed Wilson in 
a position of pecuniary independence; and al* 
though they made great demands on his time and 
attention, still be managed to find leisure for the 
cultivation of his taste fur linguistic studies. In 
this way he laboured hard to learn some Indian 
languages. But though a man of a literary turn 
of mind, Wilson never neglected the duties of the 
important offices which he held under Qoveru- 
ment. In fact, he woi ked remarkably well as a 
Government servant, and became a general favour* 
ite with bis official superiors, who were candid 
enough to appreciate bis valuable services, and to 
state in so many words that they were deeply 
indebted to him (or many useful refurms in the 
c>dnage. His work at the Mint bad this import* 
ance attached to it that, it led him to turn his 
attention to Numismatio, and the snb^b got 
such a firm hpid on his Diind that he continued 
its study with due care and diligence, and 
succeeded, in after jears, in producing a very 
valuable work on that subject. Need we say* 
that we refer to his ilrusna .inri^ua which deals 
with the coins of Afghanistan. 

HIS STUDY OF 8AN8SB1T 

While btudying the subject of omxm and 
coinage, the labours of Mr. Oolebrooke in the 

was a trieod of Sir Walter Boott, nhon be asitsssi in 
the ooUeulioo of materials for his Bonltr Jfinefhrtsir, 
Be was, also, a liogolat ot no mesa order. BaTb^ 
served io lodm iD*Tarimis ospamtise Stir Senw yean be 
died io L611. Boofet moaned him ia sene fertieg Uoes 
iotroduced into the lord of the tehee. L^dea’e p&otMl 
poem, hiceme froku w pee w i te 1802 and as 

g«tt%o<U Remaina were soMi^ed p e ettMm eaMy la 1S21. 
Seme of hie vareee have loaad jnaM ia O. L. Ire obm 
mmBt B^eofione from ih Bjp leh jtede. LeyMi' 
leeailhben H the lieawbre. oi SUber mt e esifl itod br 
Bnktoe. 
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field of Sanskrit learning held out quite a charm acquitted himself well of it. As for the excel* 


to him, and it was not sarprisiog that he was 

e * * 

l^d to trjr hie hand in the same sphere. Indted, 
the study of Sanskrit, though difficult, b:>K a 
value of its own, and'a man like Wilson could 
not avoid the temptation of being induced to it 
as if by the force of instinct. Mr. Oolebruoke 
finding in young Wilson an apt and intelligent 

student,be 

could possibly aSbrd, and, thus, initiated him 
into the study for which he had already made 
himself famous, and for which his name has 
become a household word in India. Wilson 
began his study of Sanskrit with his usual zcnl 
and earneetnesH, and as the bent of his mind 
naturally tended iu that direction, bo in a com¬ 
paratively short time got together a fair know¬ 
ledge of that venerable parent of languages. 
But with all bis efforts Wilson could not attain 
to the greatness of bis master and patron, Cole- 
brooke, who was the ablest and most accurate 
scholar of his time. In fact, accuracy of 
scholnt ship was not Wilson’s Btrot)g point. True it 
is be wrote a Sanskrit Grammar which was 
lirgeh used in the Haileybury College, but, ae 
a mat’or of fact, it was not well executed, and its 
introj^ctiou into the curriculum of study in that 
college vras owing principally to the good offices of 
the well known Professor Francis Johnson than 
whom a better grammarian, a more careful re¬ 
viser of proof-sheets, and a more generous fnend 
in placing his own stores of learning at the dis¬ 
posal of other scholars, never existed. 

In reality,” Mfi Protanor Honler Williams, ''Wilson 
owsd liiK i.ea»britf tobto beldnsis U entering upon in- 
vestisttionswhiQDnoenehsd before stfeampted, to his 
ezeeUei.ce M a miter, to bis fsonlty of luoid exposition, 
to the unosutl wtsbUly el bis gsnias, inolediug as i| 
did,pi£.ionl, dcMBstio and moaioal powers of a b'gb 
o^w, and pMbapa, mors than anjthing else, to his 
untiriiiK iadttsirv sad tbe wide range of bis ooulribatior i 
to almost every branoh of Ortantnl reaeanb.’' 

All ihess are very good qualiti^ and no wonder 
that bytbeir aid Wilson rose to a very high 
poeitioD in the worid of lettered Hisboldnee&wss 
remarkable. No'wdrk, however hard and difficult, 
daunted Uta : be «u tip to anything and such 
WEI bis tact wd iidtlSg»ies that he.gaiiM«Uy 


Idnce and quickness of bis pen they are beet 
proved by the voluminous nature of his works, 
none of which, however, is below the average. In 
fact, one and all of them are worth reading. His 
genius was cosmopulitan. He was a poet of no 
mean order. True it is that his original poems 
are only few and far between ; but his translations 
of Indian dramas are very many and they testify 
to his powers as an ardeut and skilful wooer 
of the Muse.* He was himself an accomp¬ 
lished actor, and was especially noted for bis imper¬ 
sonations of old men. And not only did bo possess 
musical voice, he also knew to play well on some 
musical instruments. Thus he was an all-round 
man, and was in a position to play almost 
any part that might be given him. As for his 
industry it was simply wonderful. He was a 
miracle of labour and diligence^ and found 
pleasure in work,—incessant work,-—work with¬ 
out ceasing. In fact, work was delight as weU as 
worship with him. His contributions to Oriental 
learning were all but marvellous and covered 
quite a field of subjects. His essays which were 
on a variety of matters were collected and 
edited by Dr. Kenbold Host, Ohief Librariao at 
the India Office, in five superb volumes. Though 
appointed Secretary to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal early iu 1811, Wilson did not commence 
to contribute articles to tbe organ of that Society, 
until 182>). In point of fact, tbe bulk of his 
works Wiis written after he had retired from 
^he Indian service. . 

HIS STAY IN BSNABSS AND LABOUB8 THXJIE 
At the end of 1819, Wilson was sent by the 
Government of India to BenarM, and he remain¬ 
ed in that famous seat of Sanskrit learning and 
Hindu religion for a year, re-organising the 
Sanskrit College there, collecting materials for hia 
ifindu 7'Aeafr#,—a monumentHl work, and adding 
to and improving his knowledge of Sanskrit by 
intercourse with the ablest and n oot erudite 
Pandits then living in Hindusthan. Wilson, though 

• Booe of his vertoi have fouad, place ia D. L, 
noberdsoa’s oaoe popular Stflectfons /rom 

Mft 0 
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a true* born Briton, was such a warm lover of 
Orientel learning as to have almost identified 
bimseft with it. So that it was onlj natural that 
in the fierce controversy which had been raging 
for some time at Calcutta between the Anglicists 
and the Orientalists, as to whether education 
•hould be imparted to the natives through 
English or through their own vernaculars, he 
took the side of the latter. 


With a view to give some idea of the great 
versatility of Wilson's talents, we cannot do 
better than give the following extract from -the 
biographical notice in the Report of the Royal 
Asiatic Society for 1860, referred to at the out¬ 
set of this Memoir,—a notice which, considering 
that Wilson was for many years both Director 
and Preeident of that Society, and an incessant 
contributor to the pages of its journal, might well 
have been made more complete. Says the Report:— 
NritbMoffieiatdaties aor literary pareuUe nor theta 
oombiaS, wwa euffloient lor tbe^tire mind of oiir Ute 
Oireotor (while he wee retideot el Celoatte). At a 
mamher ol Sooietj be joined with ardour in every 
of publio anioteatant ; end waa, beiidee, the 
orionator and promoter of many meteuree for the 
improvemeBt of the people among whom 
^ lot wee oeet. The theatre at. Chowrioghee 
owed for many yeert iti anooees lo hie manegemeot and 
hiatrionio Uleaia; while hie mutioal ekUl end pcofioionoy 
aavehim a place in every oonoeri. But hie name will 
Ure in Udia,*aad etpeaially in Bengal, for ttie part he 
took in promoting neefol inatraotion. H. H. Wilton wee 
tha Aral pareon who iotroduoed the atudy of Buropean 
' aftUnoe and Bnglitb literature into the education of the 
■ative population whoae knowledge ol Eoglieh had 
b#M lo qnolifloolioii (or nituotioo of 

an olBse clerk. Foe many ooneeootive year# Wilaon wm 
the Saoretary of PiAlio Inatruotion at Caloutta, and be 
devoted himaeU etpeoially to direotiug the etudioa of the 
Hindu Cff lltfl* from the date of ita eatabliabmant. 
tHl BOnSH P&OFflSMBSBIP 
Wilson lived and worked in Ouloutta till the 


close of the year 1832. 

When the* intelligence of his election ta the 
Boden Professorship reached India, Wilson lost 
no time in resigning his appointment at the 
Mint, »nd made the neoessary preparations for his 
rttura to EcgUnd. On the e« of his departure 
from this country, the Pandits met to bid him 
£iK«well, a^ one of them, who was more enthu¬ 
siastic than the others, addressed him in a 
KD»krit iSIoiUtwhioh hang rendend into Sbg^ 

» 


The Pandit awane, who dwell in thie lake of the flue- 
krit CoHego, ere deprived of thHr vringa the influenqp 
of malignant fete when thou art gone away for good. 

It was said that Ibis flattering Sioka moved 

Wilson's serious faoe to tears. 

WILSON as BOniN PBOFBSSOB 
Wilson left Calcutta in January 1833,—the very 
year in which Macaulay arrived at it,—and on 
landing in England went direct to Oxford, where 
he took a bouse in St. Giles’ Streett. His 
inaugural lecture was delivered sometime in the 
summer term of the esme year. He choee for 
his subject, The General Principles of Sanskrit 
Grammar,”—a subject which he thought 
likely to interest classical scholars frem the point 
of view of its bearing on Ckimpai^tive !l^hilology, 
-—a subject which bad come to receive spei^l 
attention at the bands of European savants of the 
day. It is not known for certain whether he 
gave any other lecture on the same subject; but 
there is no doubt that be delivered two publio 
lectures at Oxford before general audiences on 
“ The Religious and Philosophical systems 
of the Hindus.” These lectures were written 
to help candidates for a prize of X200 given 
by Mr. John Muir,*—a well-known old Haileyl7jry 
man and great Sanskrit scholar,—for the 
best refutation of the Hindu Religious system. 
The prize was obtained by one Mr. Mullen^' 

His usual lectures were given to classes of one 
or two, and rarely more than four University 
men. But the audience, though few, were select. 
Mr. Monier Williams was a regular attendant, 
and so was Mr. E. B, Cowell, Iwth well-knowit 
names in this country. Mr. Cowell was oandm 
enough to say thkt when he> was an Oxfoi# 
graduate, he learned Suiskrit from Professor 
Wilson; and he, also, said that the good 
fesBor waS always ready to give lectures, three 
timee a week to one person alone in any 
book be liked to choose. Thus, it is clear 
timt Wilson wa^ not only anxious to store his 
own mind with knowledge of all kinds, he 

■* Tbit gMklsmaa vra* Judgs ef FatShperh, aai 
retired from Mrvioe IS ifl&S. flemnsthotbeocefeoafli g 
etltb Dr. Muir, who wes Lleoieaaat-tiovsrBer of the 
N. W. ProvieoM aed is well kkewn ie Ae|MMwlri 
* Htswflge ftB Ms » Urnmt pmr > 
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WM squally ready to impart it to others. Mr. 
Mooier Williams, to wbom*we are mainly indehb* 
ed for our ■ information on the subject, has 
observed that it was, pe^aps, more by the ardour 
of his enthusiasm for Oriental studies,—an 
ardour which, though outwardly supprei^aed, 
occasionally burst forth to kindle sympathetic fire 
in his pupils,—than by any striking excellence 
in the igatter or method of his ]ect\ire3 that 
he prdraoted the cultivation of Sanskrit at the 
University. Verily, therefore, was Mr. Monier 
Williams justified in comparing him,—which he 
did in one of his Calcutta speeches in the Asiatic 
Society's rooms,—^to the Vedie Arnni.* It iiinat 
have been about thia time that he was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society, which was followed 
a few years after by his being appointed both 
Director and President thereof,—an honour wliich 
fell to the lot of only a select few among Oriental 
scholars. 

' THE INDIA HOUSE LIBRABTANSHIF 

Professor Wilson resided at Oxford for about 
three years ; but inasinurh as the climnte of (he 
place did not agree with his family, and as in 
AugVist, 1836, shortly after the death of Sir 
Charles Wilkins, be was appointed his successor 
in the^ost of Librarian at the India TIou.su,— 
an omro which carried with it the duties of 
Oriental Visitor at Haileybury,—he removed in 
that year to a house in London, merely visiting 
Oxford for his lectures, which only occupied three 
weeks three times a year. He used to go to the 
East India College for the Orientiil ex-nninations 
twice a year. He, also, attended regularly at 
the terminal visitation of the Directot-s, ai d 
always wrote a Report of the result of the Oriental 
examinations, which was incorporated in the 
Principal’s general report. 

* Aruni was a pupil of the great Riabi, Dh»uua, and 
wai 10 very develealy ettaobcid to him that be always 
tried bis level beel to bide bis biddings, however herd 
and risky. Onoe ho was direolad by his “ Ouru” t9 step 
an opening in a oerbain field, bal net being able to do 
tOf be laid himeelt down at tbe opening In order to 
prevent water from ooming enl. By oomparing 
Wileon ie Anini, Mr. Monier Williams meant to sty 
that tbe Frofaeeor WM adeveled stadeatef Sanskrit, 
and spared bo pains to premoto its stody and oulttvatieB. 


His KNOWLBDO& OP LANQUSaSS 

The versatility of Wilson’s powers waff best 
shewn by the wide range of his acquirements in 
Indian languages. He knew Banekrit, Bengali, 
Persian, Hindusthani, Hindi, Telugu, Tamil 
and Marathi. Of course, his knowledge of some 
of these languages was all but scanty, but his 
tact was so great that be somehow managed to 
conceal bis deficiency. As for his knowledge of 
Sanskrit, it was of a very high order; and what is 
very remarkable in a foreigner, he could pronounce 
it with the ease and accuracy of a true-born 
Hindu. Bengali, Hindusthani and Persian, also, 
he h.id a fair mastery of. He had good 
knowledge, too, of Telugu, which Madras officials 
were required to learn in lieu of Persian. But 
witli III! bis scholarship be fell considerably short 
of the old Haileybury Professor, Mr. Francis 
Johnson, than whom abetter Oriental scholar has 
not existed. 

HIS WORKS 

Professor Wilson's literary works are so many 
that H bare list of them would fill several pages of 
an ordinary book. Some of these works were 
written while he was in India; but most of them 
issued from his fertile pen after he had returned 
to England on being appointed Boden Professor 
of Sanskrit at Oxford. Of tbe books which were 
Bvritten in this country there was one which 
proved exceptionally useful to Europeans who 
wore then learning Sanskrit. This was bis 
Sanskrit-English Dictionary, which first appeared 
in 1819. A second edition was brought out in 
tbe very year the author was appointed Boden 
Professor. By this excellent lexicon Wilson Lid 
the .earliest European Saiiskritists under a deep 
debt of gratitude, so much so that without the 
aid of such a guide' they would have hesitated to 
venture on the thorny field of Sanskrit learning. 

Another useful work of Wilson's is his well- 
known treatise on tbe Religions Sects of tbe 
Hint) us. This gives a more or less detailed 
account of Hindus of different religious pereua- 
sions, and forms, ns it were, a companion volume 
to Oolebrooke’s valuable essay on the Religious 
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Ceremooies of the Hiodoe: Though the work ie 
not all that could be wished, still it contains a 
mine of information which is not accessible to 
the ordirmrf run of writers on the religions of the 
world, and if the learned author of the religions 
of antiquity could get hold of this important 
work he might have added considerably to the 
account which he has been able to give of the 
Sndu religion. It is noticeable that Piofessor 
Wilson has laid under an immense debt of 
gratitude the excellent Bengali writer, Babu 
Aksfaoy Kumar Datta, who largely drew upon his 
work in the preparation of his Upaadka Sampra- 
daya ,—a work upon which his fame ae a Bengali 
writer principally rests, and which is Justly 
regarded as a classic of a very high order in the 
whole range of Bengali literature. It is true that 
Wilson’s work contains some errors and inaccu* 
raoies, but they were almost inevitable and fairly 
excusable in a foreigner. With alt its defects 
and shortcomings Wilson’s *' Religious Sects of 
the Hindus *' is a valuable contribution to Hindu 
religion and theology. 

Wilson's translation of the Jtiy Veda ie another 
work for which he is deservedly famous. It is a 
very creditable performance and appears to have 
done yeoman’s service to the -a subsequent 
Sapskritiste who made their attempts in the 
same direction. The learned Professor had 
commenced to Wnslate that great work before 
left India. In the last letter which be wrote to 
Mr, E. B. Oowell in India, be stated that he had 
finished the rough draft of the translation ; but 
it is very much to be regretted that he did not 
live to publish the whole of it. The publication 
commenced in 1850, and had advanced only 
barely half when in 1860 he died.' The work was 
taken in band by Dr. Ballantyne, his successor in 
the 1!ibrary of the India Office ; but bis failing 
health prevented him from carrying the remainder 
through the press. In fact, he had been able to 
do only a little when in the early part of 1864 be 
fiaparted this world. Dr. Goldstuoker, so well 
known to fame as a deep Sanskrit scholar, had 
just undertaken to finish the volume, «erhen 
finding Ur, E. B. Oowell returning from ‘ 
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he made over the unfinished thing to bimprbo 
partly in oonsequenoe of the interest which he 
took in Vaidic studies, and pertly beeause be was 
an old pupil of the Professor, took up the work 
with great pleasure and in right good earnest. 

The translation of the Rig Veda was the last 
literary work undertaken by Wilson. It had 
greatly ocr-nplsd his thoughts, and he had set his 
heart on its completion. His translation was 
mainly based on the very excellent commentary 
of Sayana, a very able and erudite Pundit of 
Southern India. This commentator, as Professor 
Cowell Justly observes, stands to the Veda as 
Eustathius does to the Homeric poems. Profenor 
Wilson has with hie usual candour'said that were 
it not for Snyana's commentary, he could not 
have finished that most ancient and most difficult 
of Sanskrit works. As it is, Wilson’s translation 
of the Rig Veda te a splendid performance and has 
secured for him a high place among.Orientalists. 

Wilson’s essays, which Dr. B. Rost brought 
out in three big volumes, testify to the variety 
of bis knowledge. They are a very rich store¬ 
house of useful information and are very largely 
read and highly valued. But bis Rindu Th^ire 
Is a more useful work in one respect, oonsisting, 
ae it does, of translations of most of the Sanskrit 
dramas, and places him in addition to hfP' other 
merits among poets worthy of the name. Indeed, 
Professor Wilson was a wonderful man, and there 
have been very few, indeed, who would bear to 
be compared with him in the domain of Oriental' 
learning. ^ 

ILLKBSS IXD nXiXV 

Professor Wilson bad been suffering horn stone 
for years. As the disease could hardly be cured 
without operation, one wo.uld have wished that he 
had submitted to it in time; but for soine 
reawn or other, it was deferred till after he had 
completed the Psalmist’s oycle of three-score and 
ten. Unhappily, at that time tbeif bad been oo 
successful application of the eoienee of antiseptio 
sargery to the saving of life in snob^oases; and, 
as a matter of fact, the operation, done at ft was . 
late in life, did hia.more harm than good. Tbe 
P ro f essor fited on the ](th llaroh, 18Q0. ^ 



Iranian Influence on Moslem Literature 

• A EEYIEW BY 

MUHAMMAD NAIMUR RAHMAN, M.A. 


^ HIS publication* is noteworthy as it is the first 
a book relating to Arabic studies that has 
w been translated from Russian into English 
^ by an Indian gentleman. It thi>owg cun* 
siderable light on the relative study of 2ororstrian 
and Moslem literature. The book is not a big one, 
and would thus be able to attract the attention 
of every one interested in Oriental studies. The 
translation from Prof. Inostranzev, the well- 
known Russian Orientalist constitutes only 
seven chapters of medium length occupying 
about ninety-two pages in all, while the rest of 
the pages of the book are taken up by eight 
Appendices from Arabic and German sources. 
The book is originally based on the Arabian his¬ 
torians and geographers of established le.-utation in 
literature and has been further enlarged and 
supported by references to celebrated Orientalists 
of the West. The total aspect of the book and its 
material is brief, but doubtlessly valuable. The 
Appendices are historical and bibliographical in 
nature, and some of them consist of translations 
from Marquarts, Noldeke, etc. They will certainly 
be found helpful in furtherance of such studies in 
Arabic as relate to Zoroastrianism and Persia. 

The book will be welcomed by the Zoroastrians 
as well as the Moslems as it brings them together 
closer and closer by removing all the doubts that 
the former covers about the latter. But it remains 
a strange fact, no doubt, that the Moslems too, 
though building on the same old civilisation of 
the Farsisin Persia, have now forgotten what 
they really owed to them. There has unfortu¬ 
nately been a etrange, unintelligible and very 
often latent feelings of distrust with each of the 
partiea for the other. The Pareis have up to 
this day been regarding Arabic Literature u 
something ahtagonietio in form and spirit to their 
ideas and ideals. The preeteit book, fraught as 
it is with references to Arabic and Persian books 
of racognised worth and value, piovee oondusively 
that all such,beliefs, reciprocal or one-sided, are 

* isauAM iKiwivoa os tfosLUtLiTuuTuai, Past 

I. Tranaletel Ironi lb* ftetuaa «f M. leoatreaMv, with 
lunnleeiMlsrT avpsadioM from . AraWe aonroes, by 
O. £ MartaMi M 0 ari a05 B^y, D. a Tarapora- 
vilaSeesBOa. W.4 
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quite baseless, and shows the Moslem in his 
Arabic Literature as not only an impartial dealer 
with Zoroastrians but also a whole-hearted sym¬ 
pathiser with it. A number of Arabic books of 
unquestionable authority give accounts of the 
Persian antiquities and show what important 
parts the Zoroastrians played in the preservation of 
them for the abler and more sympathetic bands 
of the Arabian writers who are full of praise and 
appreciation for them. The Sbubiyyah party of 
the Arabian litterature daring the Renaissance 
period of Arabic and Islamic Literature were the 
chief promoters of learning, and as great “ expo¬ 
nents of literature they concentrated their activity 
in the cultured centre of the Kbalifate at 
Baghdad and other cities, and being familiar with 
Persia played an important part in the develop¬ 
ment of Moslem culture of the middle Ages.... 
They turned only to the Parsi circles for material, 

.. .Enthusiastic partisans of the Persisn element, 
those circles -turned to the glories of Persia 
principally of the Sasanian past.” We are rightly 
and clearly informed that the share in these 
operations of the Persians themselves, was not 
considerable.” The long established idea of the 
emigration of the Persians from Persia to India 
based on the religious prejudice of the Moslems 
will, we aro sure, no more haunt the brains. Not 
to speak of the Moslems’ grudge and prejudice 
against the Zoroastrians they go so far in their 
impartiality for it that they stand forth as its 
defenders against the attacks of some of the 
irreligious Zoroastrians themselves. Surely this 
speaks volumes in favour of the Moslem spirit of 
toleration. It is a pity that the sti^y of 
Arabic literature has not yet been adopted by the 
Parsis through their old ideas of prejudice. We 
hope that this book will usher in a new era in 
the literary activities of the Parsis and they will 
begin to take a greater and whole-hearted interest 
in Arabic and Persian Literature, and by thus 
reconciling the two interests would succe^ in 
implan-ting love and friendship with the exclusion 
of all thoughts of grudge and distrust, that are 
equally harmful and detrimental to the Interests 
of both the partiee. 
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INDIAN FINANCE: 1914-18 

BT 

MR. ROBERT W. BROCK, 

Editor of “ CapUtd." 


t HE ixiBtinct that fastens upon sound finance 
AS the mainspring of competent govern* 
ment is rooted in common sense and 
■ practical experience. The Finance Member 
can make or mar. Without his moral 
support and practical aid bis colleagues in control 
of great administrative depai'tments (ISducation, 
Agnculture, etc.), may have vaulting ambitions 
but their aotusd achievement will be circum¬ 
scribed, This governing poi^er of finance, and of 
its official jrepresentatives, is well understood ; 
hence the attempts in some quarters to lay upon 
Sir William Meyer responsibility for military and 
other deficiencies in the early British campaigns 
in M^opotamia. A circumstance less generslly 
realised is the limitations the Finance Member 
himself is subject to. 

Governments, it has been aptly said, are 
paupers. Their own resources, in other words, are 
nil. An apparent exception is railway property. 
The Government of India has recently derived 
enormous profits from this source. But even 
railways are financed originally from loans and 
taxation. And taxation, however urgent the 
need, has, in this country, always been subject to 
severe limitations. As is well-known, considera¬ 
tions partly political and partly economic induced 
the Government of India in the pre-war period to 
maintain taxation at the lowest possible level 
compatible with the barest administrative 
efficiency. Now, that policy may, or m«y 
not, have been inspired by sound principles. I 
am not concerned to discuss that point. I can 
anderetand the attitude being taken up that the 
Government of India’s financial programme wns 
too cautious ; but that a cautious policy was 
actually followed will not be denied. 

Thus the Government of India refused to 
finance universal primary education and otter 
Bobemes of social amelioration and advancement 
and they followed this cautious policy despite 
strong advocacy of bolder action by recognised 
exponents of indigenous opinion. My object in 
emphasising this point will appear later, and I 
would merely add here that this line was pursued 
notwithst^ing the fact that any expenditure 
incun^ would have been devoted'wholly \o the 
social and economic benefit of the people^ of j&e 


country. 

* I bow 


to establish another 


point, 


This is the heavy outlay that was constantly 
incurred in attaining milituy efficiency, with the 
result that when the day of trial came for this 
Empire and its Allies, the armies despatched 
from this country,—trained, equipped and 
financed by its servants over long years of patient 
preparation—were able to tender vital aid. I am 
dealing in this brief note mainly with war 
finance and I would venture to suggest, that in 
reckoning -this country’s financial contribution for 
war purposes, this high and costly standard of 
military efficiency must be accorded fuller 
acknowledgment than from many critics of this 
country’s “ war effort ” It can yet be said to have 
received. 

Mr, Webb of Karachi in criticising the recent 
budget makes a great point of the fact that 
India is the richest division of the British 
Empire outside the United Kingdom. I will not 
stay to contest this fallaoious assertion : but 1 
wovild like to point out to the Karachi publicist 
another distinguishing feature of the country 
whose military and economic aid to the Allied 
cause he is so constantly depreciating. 1 r-efeinto 
the notorious fact that outside the United 
Kingdom, India was the only British Dominion 
that August 1914 found fully prepai^., for 
confiict. Apparently with the Karachi writer all 
' this preparedness counts for nothing. Canada was 
not prepared. Australia was not prepared. New 
Zealand was not prepared. South Africa wae not 
prepared. Theit was no strong regular military 
force in either of these four Dominions. But India, 
as we know, wns fully prapaied, and, thanks.to 
Lord Hardinge, who thus render^ such eonspicy- 
ouB service, her striking power was used at the right 
time and in the right way. The effective contri¬ 
bution of this countiy to Imperial defence there¬ 
fore did not begin, as with the above-mentioned' 
Dominions, in 1914. It began long previous and 
involved high and prolonged military egpmditure 
which cannot fairly be excluded from any fair 
estimate of this otuntry'e war finance. 

' The croaker at Karachi reminds one of the 
famous estimate of critics by Byron :f— 

A man must serve bis time to ev’ry trade, 
Save censure, oritios ail are reiyiy nadf; ■ 

» Take baokneyed jok« ludeft got bjr., 

' f i rote, 
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*With just enoagh of learniDg to mifiquotti ; 
A mind well-skiiled to find or forge a fault, 
A turn for punning—call it Attic salt— 
Fear not to lie—'twill seem a lucky hit; 
Bbriok not from blasphemy—'twill pass for 

wit; 

Oare not for feeling, pass your proper jost— 
And stand a ciitic, hated, yet caress'd. 

1 would venture to counsel Mr. Webb to 
obtain, and publish, the figure of the comparative 
military outlay of this country, and of the self- 
governing dominions, from loans and taxation, 
prior to 1914. India was “ready” because she 
had paid to be “ ready ” and paid heavily. 
When the other Dominions, with tho possible 
exception of Australia, were lavishing all availa¬ 
ble funds primarily on economic development and 
social reform, this country, under British leader¬ 
ship, was acting upon the policy of military 
elficiency ti;«t—all other national intereste 
second. Yet in face of this high degree of self- 
sacrifice, Mr. Webb has the extraordinary effron¬ 
tery to depreciate this country's effort, This is 
sheer political slander—no less. 

Slander, 

Whose edge is sharper than the sword; 

whose tongue, 

But venoms all the worms of Nile; whose 

breath 

* Rides on the posting winds, and doth belie 
All corners of tlie world : kings, queens, and 

states, 

J^ids, matrons, nay the secrets of the grave 
This viperous slander enters. 

The merit of auy sid or gift is generally 
considered to be proportioned by the means of the 
giver. It is asserted—and 1 give the story for 
whatever it may be worth—that when the question 
arose in the Viceroy’s Executive Council of this 
country taking over part of the British war debt, 
Lord Chelmsford intimated that he would be 
guided in his final decision mainly by the stand 
taken by the exponent in his CabineUbf Indian 
opinion, viz., Sir 'Sankaran Nair. The ex-High- 
Court Judge, it is said, after two sleepless nights, 
indicated to his oolleaguee his view that the 
resouroee of India should be pledged—to uphold 
the Em^ure's honour and integrity—to an extent 
without limit. The Finance Uetnber, with closer 
regard for praotioal possibilitiee, demandeiTdefiDite 
figuree and the fii^ offer decided upon, as every 
body now knows, was X 100,000,000 which }nay 
or may no$ reproiont the final contributi<m. 

Wbm’Mr. Webb urges hsavy war taxation he 
forgets that notary Cffirieoey in ^e tiarrow 


sense of the term', as is increasingly recognised, 
is not the exclusive basis or shield of 
national integrity which also requires* pur¬ 
suit of economic development and political 
tranquillity. Nor, again, are funds handled 
By Government our only financial contribu¬ 
tion to militur}' efficiency. Funds are required also 
to maintain industry and, quiteapart from Govern¬ 
ment outlay, to finance the manufacture of 
munitions and establish essential industries. 
Nor is it wise policy to press for the last rupee. 
This country, it must be remembered, is poor. 
High prices arc pressing hard upon many 
sections ol the population, and, in any event, the 
standard of living is’ extraordinhrily low. Very 
little has been done towards its education and 
not too much towards its economic development, 
Its enlightenment is therefore limited and its 
resources small. The wonder is, with its restrict¬ 
ed opportunities, that it hus accomplished, not so 
little, but so much. 

1 would venture, at tins point, to set down a 
suggestion. Tho British Government has 
receutly issued its War Book describing its total 
achievement. The Government of India, taking 
1914-18 as its period of survey, and, including 
finance, munitions, military forces, etc., would be 
wise to follow suit. 

Sir William Meyer, taking tho financial side 
of the Government of India’s achievement, began 
boldly and continued to act courageously 
throughout. He has, in his last financial state¬ 
ment, recounted his earlier ambitions. It may 
be said of the present Finance Member that 
in his financial career, aspiration and aebievb- 
inent have kept perfect step and marched constant¬ 
ly in close comradeship. 1 need not here recount 
the features of his first and only peace budget, 
though it is worth recalling, to tho minds of 
those who have girded at his apparent initial 
timidity in issuing war loans, that the first 
rupee loan floated during his period of office 
was the largest that had been issued for some 
years—if, indeed, it was not the largest on 
record. Did this indicate timidity? Tho 
retiring Finance Member's strongest ambitions 
when assuming office wore to give full rein to 
•‘i<«conomio development especially through the 
agency of railway and irrigatioD extensions, and, 
in his initial budget, he made unprecedently 
heavy provision for these latter schemes. 

!nien came war and temporary economic 
chaos,' and one bears it frequently nowadays— 
nobody sugg^ted it at the time—made a reproach 
against the Finance Member .that be did not 
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instantly impose heavy taxation and issue un¬ 
limited loans. The public memory is notorious* 
ly short, or otherwise, we may' be sure, such 
pointless oritioisme would receive^ short sbrift. 
When trade was diswgauised, when the econo* 
mio outlook was so extraordinarily doubtful, when 
popular opinion was unsettled, when pobt-offioe . 
savings deposits were being hastily withdrawn and 
Government currency notes hurriedly cashed ; 
when all this was happening, uid when, in 
addition, the political outlook was so puzzUngly 
uncertain, this was certainly not the time to 
"impose extra taxation, and, with equal certainty, 
it was not the time to launch big loans. 

We are all now very confident concerning 
war loans and know that large invesments 
therein can be depended upon. But what wae 
the financial eituation in 1915 f The boom in 
trade, it must be remembered, had not then 
begun. The Government of India was, indeed, 
so uncertain,—agd, as events proved, so justifiably 
uncertain—of the success of its first war* 
period loan, that it took the precaution to have 
it under*written by the Presidency banks and 
these institutions, 1 believe, took up large 
blocks of the security. As 1 have noted on 
another occasion, there have, as regards Indian 
war finance, been roughly three periods of more 
or less equal duration:—The first year, when 
Government were forced to pay out money through 
poet office savings banks and encashment of notes, 
etc.] the eerond, the period of the conversion 
loan, when less loan money was raised from 
investors than Government s^ed for ; and the 
third period, the big war loan period, when, in 
consequence of accumulated funds due to high 
prices for economic products, reduction of imports, 
heavy Government outlay and abnormal expan* 
sion of currency, investors indicated readiness to 
lend much more money to Government than any¬ 
body, official or non-official, had in the least 
expected. If the war loan of 1917 succeeded so 
brilliantly, it was largely because Government was 
borrowing back its own payments. A similar high 
investment would not have occurred two years 
previous, nor will it be repeated in periods of 
peace. 

Then again, as 1 have pointed in my ^ 
money market articles in Gopttol, Mr. Webb 
ccmtends there has been undue inflation of 
currency and puts such inflation forward as 
contributory to high pnoea. 1 assume this refers 
to expofts only; 1 will therefore put imports aside. 
The ^ree ohief products of Bengal for oomOieroia} 
pttrpQse«--apart from local foodstu^i->ai^ 


tea and coal, and prices have risen in each •ease 
but not due to inflation of cxurency but simply 
to ordinary commercial causes, as transport 
difficulties, increased demand, etc., wherein cur¬ 
rency inflation plays not the smallest part. A^n, 
take wheat, Karachi’s leading export, a trade 
Mr. Webb miy rt^Uy know something about. 
The shortage of wheat is world-wide, the direct 
coosquence is high prices. An equally convinc¬ 
ing case could be made out in regard to other 
prominent products, r 

As to Government not raising funds—in war 
taxation, loans, treasury bills, etc,,—their indenta¬ 
tion, upon rupee resources can have fallen 
little short of .£100,000,000, viz., an increase 
of revenue, under all heads, of fully 100 per cent 
and with another big war loan due shortly, when 
perhaps even last year’s investment' will be ex¬ 
ceeded, cause for complaint is hard to find. 
Again, where is the excess of currency ? How can 
higher priced products, an enormous official out¬ 
lay, etc., be financed without increased currency ? 

The war loan results achieved during Bit 
William Meyer’s period of office have been un- 
expMtedly brilliant. The biggest rupee loan 
raised before 1915 was five or six crores. The 
amount raised last year exceeded 60 crores. 
But this achievement ooourred in 1917. What 
had intervened since 1915 to make this enormous 
investment practicable ? • 

I would say chiefly two things. The Govern¬ 
ment of India had incurred abnormal outlay 
involving very large payments for purchases 
effected on tohalf of the British Government. 
Moreover, strong demands came from abroad for 
local products at practically any price demand¬ 
ed. the result was afi extraordinary accession 
of prosperity. The Government of India, meantime, 
was financing itself from its reserves, and thus 
giving the country time—upon the one hand— 
to reoover its economic equilibrium, and—upon 
the other—to strengthen and multiply its financial 
resources, 0 

Formerly India was in the habit of borrower 
large amounts from London, and it nattmp^^ 
took some little time to re-adjust ^lis pcull^v 
and to pay off certain debts outotandingyv^te 
war arrived; and that he aooomplished tkkijLiy 
fore launching bis^^reat war loan, is pcnot a^'en-/ 
tie of Sir William Meyer’s resource and i^ginoity. 
I will indicate why was the sovnd^ policy 
to porsue. Tbwe were large temporfi^debts Au*' 
on ^ndon aoconnt, and^ to .bsve kit thoss 
unredeemed would have Jaeeu inoo Mist eut. 
0ut, unloitnaidely for ^ giUifioe MtnAar'g 
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reputation with certain classea of publicists, a!t 
this occurred more or less out of the public 
arena, that is to say, out of the lime-light. It 
therefore earned little public appreciation. It 
was, indeed, alluded to in the financial statements 
but, as, I believe, has been Sir William Meyer’s 
experience, financial statements are rarely 
studied and still le^s frequently are they 
thoroughly understood. The action taken whs 
nevertheless exceedingly helpful because it 
improved tbe British Government’s borrowing 
powers, viz,, by releasing fresh money for re- 
i avestment in Home war scrip. 

Another fact often forgotten is that to have 
inunched the Indian war loan before investors 
were ready, and before the commercial and 
financial situation had fully recovered, would 
have been fatal and would have reduced tbe 
chances of success of any subsequent issue even 
in circumstances inherently more favourable. 

Full credit is also due to Sir William Meyer 
for tbe fiscal and financial arrangomonts that 
accompanied his war loan. When tbe Finance 
Member asked sanction of the Home Government 
tu impose increased taxation upon imported 
piecegoods (without levelling up the excise duty) 
for the purpose of devoting the revenue derived 
therefrom to purely domestic purposes, his 
scheme was promptly “ turned down.” When, 
hoi^ver, he ofiered to devote the proceeds 
of tbe proposed new taxation as part payment 
of interest on the war gift of X100,000,000 he 
met with deserved success. The obvious merit 
of thi^irrangement was that it removed an old 
standing political grievance, Bombay, whose 
prosperity 'is “ wrapped up ” in cotton goods, 
was especially grateful and congratulatory and 
it can be confidently asserted that this 
politically opportune hwtid<A>u»t^ by strengthening 
public confidence in the slow moving British 
sense of justice, secured support for the loan 
that wolild otherwise not have been forthcoming 
or at least would have been certainly less enthu¬ 
siastic and effective. 

It is true that the shook of Lancashire opposi¬ 
tion to this measure nearly toppled over the 
Lloyd George's War Government and caused.other 
political oomplioations, but that, as the Ameri¬ 
cans say, is **aaotheutory,” cmdiconoems British 
domestio politics and sunplt. What is 
clear is that tius kmg-songbt ooneeasibn has now 
been oonosi^ and, withrat aggravating 

the polities sitttation in this oouatry, cannot 
be aodiflid or iqaa<yUsd. The o{^ositiDn of 
Tnncaifain waaV aaBtoaocdiiiarily but it 


was defeated by the circumstances of the 
political situation that alone enabled the 
British Government to bring the scheme forward, 
in peace time success would have been impossible. 
It is to be counted unto the Finance Member for 
grace that be has put this problem behind ns. 
A Finance Member of the pre-war days succeeding 
in effecting this reform would have been hailed as 
establishing a new fiscal epoch but Sir William 
Meyer took it “ in his stride." Tho position 
really is that developments are occurring so 
rapidly that we risk losing our sense of perspec¬ 
tive. We are, I fear, too near recent financial 
und fiscal changes to grasp their full signifienneo. 

There have beon strident complaints of shoit- 
age of funds for financing trade and it may be 
frankly conceded that with demand for local pro¬ 
duce so strong, and prices so high, provision of ade¬ 
quate currency has been often difiicult. In this 
connection two contradictory criticisms are offei ed 
for public consumption. One is that currency 
is inadequate—thus establishing that-the Finance 

Member has been too timid and unenterprising_ 

and the otbor is that currency has been inflated 
indicating quite unmistakably that the 
Finance Member has been too bold and has 
created more currency, than contemporary 
circumstances fully warrant. To the suggestion 
that currency is inadequate and that the Govern¬ 
ment of India should have foreseen tbe need of 
and made provision for fuller supplies, the 
answer is twofold:—(1) that presegt demands 
for currency are mainly contingent upon out¬ 
lays incurred on behalf of the Home Govern¬ 
ment who alone could fully foresee what 
dimensions this outlay would attain; (2) that 
purcharfng operations as regards silver are 
conducted by tbe India Office which is in intimate 
and continuoufK contact with the primary 
spending authority,—and not by the Govern¬ 
ment of India which can only urge, not actually 
effect purchases. 

Then as regards infiatioo. This, as 1 have 
pointed out before, is non-existent, or, if 
existent, occurs only to a very small extent. Tbe 
demand for currency, it need hardly be said, is 
variable; it expands with increase ^ commercial 
prosperity and economic productivity. The great 
expansion of commercial and industrial profits in 
the last two years is common knowledge; and 
further currency, even apart from exigencies 
of official finance, is the natural accompaniment 
of such conditions. 

goods are being produced, higher prices 
are bainf reo^ved, and higher prices are paid ia 
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many inatanoes for goods puroha^, To this 
extent, expansion of ourreney is the consequenoe, 
not tbe cause, oif high prices. Then there are 
purely temporary causes accounting for increased 
depends for currency. These causes centre 
chie&y around current restrictions upon imports, 
Of these, the best example concerns piecegoods.* 
Kormally, imported pieoegooJs are consumed in 
enormous quantities. Wlut happens is evident 
Upon the one hand, money is paid to agricultu¬ 
rists for produce, either gold or rupees ; and on 
the other, imports like pieoegoods, which in 
normal oiroumetaimcs bring these millions of 
rupees back into ovulation ready for use 
in other directions, are either so reduced 
in quantity or priced so highly (or both) that 
consumption is curtailed, and circulation of coin* 
is consequently impeded, An analogy would be^ 
trucks on a railway which go in one direction 
but never return, involving constant manufacture 
of new trucks. The lupees are monetary railway 
trucks, which go out from the Government 
Financial station, but (in present conditions) 
rarely return. Meanwhile, war outlay continues, 
and, in the absence of old rupees or notes, must 
be finanoed with new rupees and new notes. 

One effect and object of the war loans is to 
bring back part of Government’s enormous out¬ 
lay for use over again. New silver for 
coinage can now be purchased only at prices 
.which threaten to force further rises in the 
sterling exchange. Consequently the Government 
of India is anxious to secure as many notes and 
rupees, on loan account as investors can spare. 
It is not questioned that inflation of currency 
forces up prices. , 

One feature of recent new currency that is 
bound to attract attention is that it has consisted 
almost exclusively of silver coins and notes. 1 
need not recall the enormous imports of bullion 
and sovereigns that occurred in- the years 
immediately prior to the outbreak of war and 
the increasing extent to which gold coin was 
passing into circulation in certain parts of the 
country. The suspension or restriction of gold 
imports except on Government aocount has 
led to completions in more than one direction 
but that the Government of .^dia favours tt^ing 
the earliest' opportunity of extending the circu¬ 
lation of. gold coin can be inferiwl from its 
aotitm and success in persuading the British 
Treasury to start local minting of sovereignB 
and half-sovereigDs^an experiment that will 
give our oonnoy policy an entuely -new Mia. 

OhambaMAa, Cknamisaon, it wxH be 


was not flatly against the establishment an 
Indian gold mint but considered it ahould be left 
entirely to local sentiment. The ,0ommis8ion 
formulated the chief arguments which have 
been adduced in favour of gold coinage in. the 
following terms:— 

1. That gold is a more convenient and 
portohle medium of circulation than the rupee. 

(2) Th^t a gold currency is a necessary step 
toward what may be regard^ as the ideal curren¬ 
cy, viz,, paper backed by gold in reserve. ^ 

(3) That some prestige attaches to the possess¬ 
ion of a gold currency whereas silver circulation 
is the mark of less progressive peoples. 

(4) . That a large amount of gold in circulation 
is a strdhg, and, in the view of some people, the 
only adequate support for exchange-. 

(5) That the constant mintage of fresh iup- 
plies of fresh rupees is objectionable, ^nd would 
be obviated by an increasing circulation of 
sovereigns. 

(6) That until India has a gold currency in 
active circulation, India will continue to possess 
an artificial and managed circulation. 

(7) That India should be encouraged to absorb 
gold in order to protect the world in general 
from a further rise of prices due to the greatly 
increased production of gold. 

To what extent some of these reasons favouring 
cii'cuiation of gold coin retain their old force is, 

1 may be permitted to think, open to question 
but,—the mint having been establisbed-^tij}^ only 
trustworthy guide in the new and complex currency 
situation now existent is practical experience and 
what lessons this will teach us we cannot guess. 
One or two comments may be inserted here 
concerning the anxieties created by the enormous 
expansion in rupee curreney. Here there ore 
^ two points. The first is (a) that fresh currency 
has been due largely to ^e finanej^I apd t 
commercial conditions created by higher prices and 
(6) that high prices are likely to continue. Their 
level will be lower than at present, but wfl!, 
it is confidently predicted, undoubtedlyt ^ 
higher than the pre-war figures. Theo^k^ 
is another fact. Wbmi peace return^ tius 
country will find itself on a p^raiweatly 
higher level of general {acq^ty eeoimauo 
pi^uctivity, and wUl, thererorey ryijaixe mm^ 
currenojr th^ previooaly to fio&Doe Ms indo^te 
arid trade. Inddentally, we ma/ pesriMy ose. 
some oontraotion » note drcaUtiea- Who ee exjteB- 
slon is due partly to abeenoe idf gold .^oojn> but 
* upon this point we cea fcpt m9t ' 
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Two then, are clear. Firet, that Sir William 
Mejrer, by yarioas deyioea, has financed an 
enormous official outlay, over and above the 
ordinary Government expenditure. Secondly, 
that this outlay—time ingeniously provided for,— 
U, and has been, and, while it lasts, will continue 
to be no small factor is in foot the dominating 
factor in current commercial and industrial pros¬ 
perity. 

To the traditional problem of the financing 
of trade and the profitable employment of 
Government revenues; to the problem of the wider 
establishment and expansion of the currency note 
circulation; to the solution of our fiscal pro¬ 
blems ; and to the problem of widening, the 
basis of Government loans, Sir William 
Meyer has admittedly made contributions 
of enduring value. No Finance Member in 
recent years has faced difficulties so numerous 
or complex, and none, t dare assert, could have 
faced them with greater courage and patience or 
solved them with greater ingenuity. This is not of 
rnurse,to8ay that, in competent opinion, Sir William 
Meyer’s regime has been free from blunders, But 


the fairest atti(ude is to take bis policy by-and 
lai'ge.” There are, I think, two at least ef his 
achievements that will live in our fiijaneial history. 
He has taken the first step in democratising our 
paper currency. He has also taken the first step in 
democratising our official securities. These are 
important measures even though their fruit will 
take time to m-aturo. The issue of Treasury Bills is 
another remarkable innovation. The graduation of 
the income tax stands in an almost equally 
important category and has been accompanied for 
tho first time by the imposition of the super tax. 

I have heard Sir William Meyer described 
as an auditor, nothing more. I think the 
foregoing recoid is more than adequate to 
refute that gibe, and I believe that history will 
endorse tho verdict upon his lustre of the lejiding 
British banker in India, viz,, that “ Sir William 
Meyer is, beyond doubt, the ablest Finance 
Member this country has known since Sir Clinton 
Dawkins." 1 give Sir William Meyer the Irish 
salutation Ulan Leat. 


LOVE AND REST 

BY 

HUSAIN ALI MIKZA 

First Lanma^ Hydm^xid, Deccan. 


O sleep I why art thou fled from me 
Have I done anything sinful, any wrong ? 
Tell me live thou only for tho pure? 

Of heart I am pure, but where does a sinless 

[mortal dwell ? ' 

To live is to siu, to die is a crime, 

0 where, 0 where is the path for me ? 
Speak; I stand a my^ry to me. 

Why so restless do I He ? 

Is love the only gmlt ormine? 

To hate is cruel; to love is guilt, 
osn yon a ^ird passion divine ? 

A storm ^thin me rages. 

Some elements eonfliot, som^ feelings 
Rise to seek for feelings like. 

. Retwera the and flow of Ineatfa 
‘ Mratal you toss from heaven to earth,* 
Bi^ to haaven. 

The heaven and earto clash in me; 

One talssa me high the other tiirom down, 


Lo! the tide of love heaves my breast, 
Divine hope signals from the silvery shore 
But now the clouds of despond crowd 
All is dark ; My image of love floated 
Off my mind ; Thus life passes on 
T’wixt hope and despair, man is never at 

[rest. 

Is not harmony then in the elements 
Of our being ? is this perpetual to be the 

[internal fight ? 

Dictate 0 Goddess I Solve the mystery bf 

[life, 

Lhear some undertone apeak 

In me; " Of discord will come Harmony, 

Of storm calm”. Magnetic love 
Aspires up, Barth draws us down, *‘Of earth 
To earth shall fall, and Divine meet 
^vine.”‘ Thus shall end the strife ; Love on 
Love much ; Be loeb. Loeing self Him 
'Ton find« Love; Love; be lost, 



AN EPITOME OF JAINISM 

A REVIEW BY 

MR. M. HIRIYAKNA, M.A. 


t HIS* is an attempt to expout^ - the main 
principles of an ancient creed which still 
retains the allegiance of a rich and inflaen- 
' tid Indian community. Jainism has been 
described as the Oinderella of Indian religions; 
for^ among them, it was the last to attract the 
attention of the Western scholar and so suffered 
from his partiality for his earlier studies, viz., 
Hinduism and Buddhism. Because of some super¬ 
ficial resemblance, it was even represented for 
sotilb time an an offshoot of the latter. But 
of late, thanks chiefly to the labours of scholars 
like Jacobi, the system has. been receiving the 
recognition due to its antiquity and importance. 

The work under review is something more 
than an exposition of the Jain faith and 
its terminology. As indicated in the sub¬ 
title, it purports to be a historical and 
comparative study and the authoi's throughout 
elucidate their position by bringing it into rela¬ 
tion on the one hand with different systems of 
ancient Indian philosophy and on the other, with 
European schools of thought like those of Hegel 
and Spencer. Although there is much that is 
suggestive here, we cannot say that the treat¬ 
ment is always either clear or correct, The 
authors, now and then, allow themselves to be 
carried away by religious zeal and so do scant 
justice to the systems they criticiee. For example, 
in-dealing with the Buddhistic doctrine of the 
momentariness of all things, they try to make 
out that Buddhism is, at bottoo^ a crude faith 
leading only to a life of inclination. It is hardly 
necessary t*! point out how much this distorts 
the truth, for the ethical excellence of Buddha's 
teaching is recognised by all. Buddhism yields to 
no other Indian religion in the determination 
with which it sets its face against instincts and 
appetites; and yet the- authors of this book state 
that the only logical result of a belief in it is ** a 
careless surrender to the present ” (p. 466). The 
fact is that they forget the other and equally 
important doctrine of Buddhism that all is 
suffering which makes it impossible for a 
sincere adherent of that, religion to turn a 
sAsualist. Again tbe account of Vedantism 
given fp the preface is open to serious 
eritidsm.. 3%at the Eshattriya bad much to do 
with .the development of the emntial Upani- 
shadio doctrines nmy be triie, but to s{ibak of 

* An SnMMB 09 JaimsiL By Porafceliaaft Wiir. 

3 .0^ M.M'*>(H< KrishaaOhaad Obotb, Ve&iMs- 
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Vedanta as a militant faith is plainly self¬ 
contradictory. We should likf to refer to one 
other point, viz., the description of Jivanmnkti 
as an inferior ideal (p. 605). TlTat, however, is 
a commonly current misoonoeption for which we 
need not bold the authors of this work specially 
responsible. Jivanmukti, if we rightly under¬ 
stand the spirit of Indian philosophy, is indeed the 
highest and the most truly philosophical of all 
conceptions of deliverance, and may be said to 
represent a landmark in tbe history of philoso¬ 
phic thought in India. It is one of tbe points 
where Indian philosophy emerges clearly from 
Indian religion and what was once a mere 
speculation is thought within the range of practi¬ 
cal life. For the goal of existence according to 
this conception is salvation on this side of death 
—not the attainment of any mysterious bliss 
hereafter, but the achievement of mental equi¬ 
poise here and in this life, such For instance as 
is described in glowing terms in the Bhagavad- 
Gita (ii, 65-72). The conception of JivanmukH 
belongs to the later Upaniebadic period, but it 
seems to have acquired its full significance in tbe 
Epic period whose essential merit it was to have 
developed the Indian otbical ideal to the fullest 
extent. ; 

In spite of limitations like those which we have 
pointed out, the work, taken os a whole, succeeds 
in convincing the reader of tbe basal Boun4nesB 
of Jainism. It should also be commendeiFmr the 
attempt it makes to differentiate Jain philosophy 
from Jain religion. Tbe intermixture of religion 
and philosophy is a prominent feature of ancient 
Indian speculation, It has no doubt ite own 
advantages, for religion thereby becomes rationa¬ 
lised and philosophy ceases merely to gratify 
theoretic curiosity. But, however useful this 
intermixture may be in life, for purposes of pre¬ 
sentation, tbe two should be separated. Other¬ 
wise our philosophy will cot appeal to the modem 
mind with sufficient force and its worth will.^v^r 
remain underrated. One of the first dnibn of 
tbe student of Indian pbiioepphy is aooordtiig^ to 
turn his attention to an independent eiqioeition 
of wbat is strictly philosophical in Indian thpngfat, 

Tbe work closes with a description of the art 
and literature of tbe Jaani, a knowls|dge of whidi 
is so sssential to understand thm riew of Hie. 
Theie is also a chapter on tbe Jain plsoss iff 
^pilgrimage which—as every one-that has viiitsd 
"Hiem wBl teadilj wsU haveior 

motto, ** clsaaliiaeas nsA fa fodlinsis.** 



THE SAINTS OF MAHARASHTRA 


L NOTE BY THE EDITOR 

^ MON& the several saints whose lives form 
thfr subject of this series,* a moat in- 

I' tereeting and remarkable group coma 
from Maharaslitra. Beginning with Dnyandev, 
who wrote his famous commeotary on the 
Bhagavad Oita in the spoken language of the 
people^ we find a galaxy of saints and pro 2 >!ietrt 
whose names have become household woids with 
the people of Maharashtra, The stream conti¬ 
nued to fiow in full tide fcMr more than four 
centuries and then it appears to have dried up. 

Roagbljr •pesking we msj state that the tiistory ot tbii 
religious reriml oovers e period of nesrly Ore buodred 
years, aud duricg this period some fifty saint*' end pro¬ 
phets flourished in this land, who left their mark upon 
the oouotry and its people eo indelibly ae to justify 
Uahipati in inoluding them io his biogrsphioal eketohes, 
A few of theee saint* were women, a few wore- Uaho- 
medao oonverte to Hinduism, nearly half of them were 
Brahman*, while there were repreKentatirea in the other 
half from among ail the other oaetee, Uaratha*, knnbia, 
teilors, gardenare, pottere, goldemitbe, repentant prosti¬ 
tutes, end slare girls, even the outcaste Hahars: 
(lUuade’s Rise of the Hersthe Power), 

Alike in the testimony their lives afford to 
the qualities of independence and spiritual 
de^tion, alike in the great power and 
intuition underlying their utterances and 
in the work of social and religious reformation 
ihe^jggrried out, these saints of Maharashtra 
form a remarkable group. 

Among these Maratha saints, more than 
fifty in number, the lives of five have been 
xhosen ns being at once most typical of 
Maharashtra and a* beiog those who have left 
most abiding influence on the thought and re¬ 
ligion of the Maratha people. Dnyandev (1275- 
1296), poet and thinker, was the flrst to 
raise aloft the banner of the new religion 
and his intrepid utterances and writings 
first awoke the national mind. Next came 
Namdev (1370-1440) whose poems and 
preachings gave wide currency and popularity 
to the new-won Vaisbnavite ^itb. His im- 
passioived life and utterances irrevocably con- 
neoted the cdd' shrine of Pandharpur with the 
heart and faith . of the Maratha people. In 
the J6tb' oentnry came Rkanatb (1628- 

O.A.Mal^ACo. 
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1599), poet and resolute philanthropist. He 
gave in bis poems and the BkagaiM full 
form and expression to the new religion of 
Bbakthi and Bhava. More than bis poetry, bis 
life, so full of courage, charity and pbilantbropic 
love, dernoiiBtmted the victory of those ideas of 
Brotherlr.od and Keligioue and Social Fellow- 
{•hip that weie making themselves felt. The 
l-7th cpt'tmy is filled with the lives and 
doings of the two well known sainte, Tukaram 
(1608*1649) and Ratndas (1608-1682). 
Tukarairi, born mystic and poet, is however 
the most endeared and widely-read of the 
Maratha saints and poets. In bis great 
spiritual earnestness and power, in bis poetic 
depth and sincerity, there are few perhaps 
that can compare with him, even outside 
Maharashtra. The other great figure is 
Ramdas, the statesman-saint, the gum of 
Sivaji. Combining in himself the ideals at 
once of a Vaisbnavite reformer and a nation- 
builder, Bamdas stands unique in the annals 
not only of Maharashtra but of India itself. 

Tbe lives of these saints are based upon 
the poetic biographies written by the Marathi 
chronicler, Mahipatbi who flourished in the 
latter part of 18tb centnry. 

As is the esse with all biographies of •siots, tbe popu¬ 
lar imsgioatioD attributes to theee perajns woDderfnI 
sod isirsoulou* powers, ooUbly those of railing tbe dead 
to life, besling tee sick and feeding tee hungry. Tbe 
•tones wbiob ere told of the way id which they were 
helped by supernatural sgenoy in tbeir mission of loro 
may or may not be) aoorpted io jbeae days of Tigilant 
oritioiam. A* Mr. Lsoky bas remarked, it is the atmos¬ 
phere of ohild'like credulity wbioh pr^iaposee men to 
require and sooept theee wonders and miraoisa as 
events of ordinary oeoarrenoe. Tbe saints and pro¬ 
phets themselves did not olaiin miraculous poweis. 

were meek and anffering men who placed (heir 
ti !<•' in Providence, and tbeir trust was justifled beyond 
tliair expeotatiooe, offen-timee to their owu anrprisa. 
Tbe i> ral interest of those bingrepfaie* centres, however, 
not in cir miraoulous feats, but in tbsir struggles, and 
in the U.e>i.ineDy tbeir livee afforded in vindieauon of the 
eternal Terities of the moral law and man’s bigbw 
spiritual life. It la with this atpeot of their life tbat we 
are more immediately eonoerned in Wie sequel, and we 
hope to show tbat in tbit respect the work they aeoomp- 
Habed was prieeless and bleased beyond all oemparison. 

The religion of these SBints bee been thus 
beautifully described by the late Kanade. 

There la one point, however, in which the reforming 
lainta and prophets in this ooontcy differed essentiSly 
from those who were working in the same eanse else- 
vAoN, tbeooBlNOperarr fro t sstaat reformers in Bnrepe 
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FroiB ttw T«dio tiiM«4oiraw«rdB, the ^ryon godi here 
iNaa iMi of loTC ud o( brightoen, e( aweetnee*. 
Md , 0 # light There were, of oearee, terrible goda 
elee, itudi ee Vena ead Radre who iaepired ewe 
aad sued the mlad with terror. B|ik the oetioael 
teadeaoy wee to dwell with effeotioe oa and oontenplete' 
nhlefl^ Mm bright tide of divine Preridenoei unlike the 
BbenMo Idee which dwelt upon the terriflo menifeete- 
lioo ot a dietaat god whoee gloiy ooald not be seen aare 
threap a olond, a aerere oheanaer of haman freiitieB, 
Md a lodge who puniabed more frequeetlT than Here* 
wardoA and even when He rewa^ed kept the 
worehlpper alwaje in awe and'* trembling. Tbla 
oenoepnon liea at the root of all Sbemitio religiona, 
and it i* to the oredit of Chriatienitjr that it 
attempted and parti; loooeeded in bridging the golf bj 
eeearing the interreotion of Ood iuoirneto ie the Seah, 
at Joaoa Chrial, who anffered for mankind, nnd atoned 
for thmr aina. Tbit intervention wea never found 
aeoeeeer; in the Aryan religiona of Greeoe or 
Hem or ot Indio. God with oa bna nlwefa bean 
regarded mere ee a father and a mother, a brother and a 
ftieed, than a jndge and a ohaatieer and a rater. Mot 
ttiat He deea net jndge. or rule, but Be judgea, rulea 
end ahaitiaaa with the love ot a father or mother, ever 
reed; to reoeiva the repeotent prodigal aon back into hia 
eraa, Theortfaodox Brahmioioal oonoeption doea not 
bring oat thia feature of a Undl; Providenoe ao pro* 
^nentl; aa it ia foond ie be realieed in the teeahiogB 
end Ht^B expeiienoea of onr aalnta and propheta. They 
nre emphatio in toeir aaaertiona that the; were able to 
eee ttam God, end bear Hia werda, apd walked and 
Mked witti Him, and held interoonree with Him. In 
their higher uementa ttie;, no donbt, deaoribe Him ee 
One Who did not apeak, but their moat nomel condition 
of mind waa eno ot oatiefaetion wboo the; realiacd Hia 
preienae aa wo realiao the preaonoe of aanaibla thiega. 
ne yopfaendtiio vadanfia onl; talk in their waking 
dmema ot. being one with God, bnt Nemdov end 
Talmrem, Eknnatti end Dnyendev, were not content with 
ail dietut nnd difflouit union, which did not leal during 
an the momenta of their oouaoioua life, and oonpared 
their own bappineaa in aaob daily interoourae with God aa 
being above ell the elMnmenCa of yoga end Vedanf. We 
mej nalieve the miraolea aacribed totbaae aaintaordia- 
bailleve them, but we eennol diabelieve th^r emphatic 
■latemeata oa tbia point. All the love that in Cbriitien 
landa ehrolee renod the life end death of Ctariat Jeaua baa 
been in India freely poured upon the iotenae raaliaation 
of the every*day preeeaoe ot the BupfemeOed in the 
heart In n way more oonvinoing tbao eyea or eera or the 
lonet of touob can realiae. 

Ae a oonaaquenoe of thia oonoeption of Ged’e ralalieea 
witti man. the anprame effloaoy of davotional love 
(Shekti) over ell other metboda of attaining to Hia 
knowledge Heeeme the cardinal eread at them Vaishnav 
neeta. - Thrre ia not e life in ell theae aketohea drawn by 
Mnhipnti which Hhdhfi end Faith (BAdwa) u« not 
emphneUeil aa beigg far auperiorin Tictue to all other 
forma pi worahip, aa<di ea Hm perfermanoe of rilea end 
oarameniea ot oxlemal weribip, pilgrlmagoa and ablu* 
tkma, oaU-mortiSoaiiena and fa^ learning nnd 

oontnovlatipa.Mnadev oried while 

i«aovi«| the btik of ntrno. boontue ho tboo^ bo 
■ew bloM oemieg Out from tbo rtroko of hie axo. nnd b* 
gtmak him eelf with tbeazeteeoohewbeMt, andYOaUee 
what tho tano might tael. Sfanlk Mehomod, beiag not 
^UafgkbtrMfnotlMlbo baMMr^tandOkSnileakMl 


own finger with hia knife to eee how the animal ^would 
feel, end the pain he fell drei^him to forawMr hia k^e, 
end retire from the world in whiob auoh pain bed to be 
ioflioted for eemlog one'a livelihood. Tuhvam foil that 
tbwe muet be aomatbing wrong about him, when, on aee- 
ing him, the aperrowa left the field he wea aent to watch, 
thougb he did not intend to diatorb them. Thia intenae 
apirituelity and abirolute eorrender of aelf me; toond 
eomewhet unreal to men net brought up in the ate oi* 
pbera theae aaiota breathed. But there can be ne doubt 
a‘ out the fact, and there oao aloe be no doubt that Um 
national ideal ot apiritual exocllenoe haa Ireea ahwed by 
by iheee modela. ^ 

We may quote at the end the general 
estioaate of their work given bj Ranade. 

The religiona movement, oommenoiog with Dnyandev 
who lived in the flfteeoth oeotury, can he traced to the 
end of the leal oeotury ea e a^piuly groptfa in apirltuel 
virtnee. It gave ua a iiteratnre ot ooneiderablevalne in 
the veroaoular language of the oonntry. It modified the 
•trloineaa of the old aptril of oaate exolualvenoai.. It 
raiaed the Sudra olaatea to a poaition of apiritual 
power and eooial importance, almoat eqnel to thet of the 
Brebmana. It gave aaoctity to the family relatione, end 
reiaed4be flatue ot womeo. It mode the nation mere 
hnmeoe, et the aame time more prone to bold together 
by mutual toleration. It auggatied end pertly oarried 
out a plan of reouDOiliatieo with tbe Mabom^ana. 11 
aubordioated the importance of ritea and onremoniei, 
nnd ot pilgrimngea and faat*, and of learning and 
oontemplation, to the bigber exealienoa of worahip by 
meene of love nnd faith. It checked the exoetaea of 
polytfaeiam. It tended in ell ti)eae waya to raiae the 
oetlen generally to e higher level of oepeoity both of 
Uioughl end action, end prepared it, in a way no ether 
nation in India waa prepaid to take tbe lead ift re> 
eatabliahing a united native power in the plaoe of foreign 
domination. Tbaae appear to ua to be the prinoiiM 
featurea of the religion of Ifabaraahtra, whiob Belnl 
Bamadei bad in view when be adviaed 8hivajiW*Con to 
follow in hia father’a footatepa, and propagate ttiia faith, 
at onoe tolwant and oatboiie, deeply apiritu^ end yot 
not iooDooleatio. 


Saints of India Series 


Thia ie a new seriea of abort eketehea dealing with 
tbe livea of tbe moet eminent eaints that have risen In 
India. Theae livea are all baaed on the original 
account and biographies to be found in the aeveral 
Indian languagea. Each book also oontaina a eppeial 
account of tbe peculiar religions doctrines which ea^ 
saint taught. A unique feature of these .eketbhw 
consists in the numerous andeboioe quotations^'from 
the poems and utterances of thasegainta. Each volume 
has a fine frontispiece. 


SKT&irBSHWAB ^KAWATH . fiBl BARAKUIBIIA 
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II. SHRI DNYANESHWAR* 

BY MR. D. V. ATHALYE, B.A. 

j HAT the litCle firefly ia beaido the 
41 '||1 brightness of the sun, what a grain 
of sand is beside the vastoess 
of Mount Meru, so is the life of 
householder when compared with that of a 
sanyasin. ” So said Swami Vivekananda 
on one occasion. So also thought Vitbal Pant) 
the father of Saint Doyaneshwar. A Brahman 
by birth and a KvXkami by profession, all the 
love of a devoted wife could not reconcile him 
to a worldly life. Before marriage he bod been 
on a long pilgrimage, visiting every shrine in 
Quzerat and Maharashtra. Ever since bis 
childhood he was a devotee of Shri Vitbal (or 
Vitboba) of Pandharpur in the District of 
Shojapur. It is p<MBible that this seed of 
devotion was well-watered in his travels and 
though, for a time, he settled down to 
married life, yet it was not long before he 
repeated. He longed to go to Benares and to 
become a aanyasin. But be was childless 
and besides, there was that difficulty—the 
peQnission of his wife. How was that permia- 
sioD to be got ? (ireat as is our respect for 
the yellow robes, still the aspiring inoitk is 
allotted to pursue his ambition only if his wife 
allows him to leave her. What woman would 
cheerfully consent to bury her own happiness ? 

But the mind of Vitbal Paut was unalterably 
fixed. He would be a Banyasin at uit costs. 
Soon after his marriage he lost his 
parents and was, at the request of his 
father-in-law, living at the latter’s house at 
Afafu2i.t One day, he left his wife and all her 
people and went to Benares. There, he 
sought and found the house of the Swami 
Ramanaoda, a oelebrated sanyosin. “Have 
you taken your wife’s permission ?" asked 
But ! havo DO wifq, no child,” 
boldly replied Vitbal Pant. Believing in his 
words, Bamaniuida gave him the yellow robes 
and allowed him to study under his care. 

* eSBtidmbljr tnm a slntoh prnsred (or 

the “ IWbIs et lwha asrist,*’ pobUstaed by O. A NaSssaa 
* Qoh aia^ Mss. As. Fear. 

t A^iBlnijdhrtna wflsi fcea >eeaa> 


But this episode, instead of ending here, had 
a melancholy course to run. The unsqspeot- 
ing Kamananda became very fond of Vitbal* 
Pant, now Cbaitauyashram, and soon made 
him his chief disciple. One day he asked Vithal- 
Pant (so we shall continue to call 1^, in spite of 
his temporary change of life and habit) to 
look after the math, and its inmates and 
accompanied by a few disciples went southward 
oil a long pilgrimage to Rameshwar. Being 
himself a Mahratta Brahman, be chose the 
western route, visiting on bis way sacred 
towns and rivers. It was impossible for him to 
avoid Alandi, then one of the principal 
centres of orthodox learning. Vitbal Pant 
must have foreseen his guru’s prospective visit 
to ALandi and that is, perhaps, why he did not 
accompany him. But the gods were 
determine to act prejudicially to him. At 
AlaTidi Kamananda had, as usual, taken 
4 'esidence at the village temple, where, in the 
evening, be was saluted by a lady, the 
picture of grief and anxiety, looking older In 
appearance. than she was in years. That 
woman was the disconsolate wife of Vitbal Pant. 
Kamananda blessed her with the words “mayest 
thou have a son.” The blessing was quite 
customary and bad nothing curious about it. 
But thinking of her ’ runaway ’ husband she 
could not repress a rather ironical smile . 
at the benediction, though she did not utter 
a single word. Surprised at her conduct 
Kamananda asked her what she meant. In the 
conversation that followed, it transpired that 
her.husband had, even^ against her permission 
and before she had any issue, renounced the 
world and had taken aanyaaa at Benares. The 
mind of Kamananda became more uneasy 
when alter lull investigation be found out 
that the husband of the woman was no other 
than his favourite disciple Vitbal Pant. Now, 
farther journey was at an end. He determined 
to set things right. So, taking the wife 
Kukmini and her people with him 
back he went to Benares. Surprised at 
the early aud unexpected visit of bis master 
Viriud Pant asked what had happened. With 
voice choked with rage, the master said “ I 
had been to AfaTufi, you see,” and then asked 
ghnoit forooiooily “ ^veyoa^ ez^lanatiQU 
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to make T* Disoonoerted more by the word 
“ Alandi** than even by the qaeation, the 
diaoiple fell to the groand, made a clean 
.iHeaat of everything and begged his guru’s 
pardon. He would, be said, do euything to 
pleaae his master. Then,” said Ramauanda, 
“ take your wifeiiiidgo back to Alundi and live 
the life of A householder.” No doubt, it wae 
a oriticfii mouient and must sorely have tried 
the devotion of Vithal Pant for bis master. Jle 
did not like what be was directed to do; but 
disobedience being out of the question, he 
quietly took the band of bis wife and sped 
back to his village about 1261 A D. a 

householder again. 

« • 

Ouelly disappointed in bis spiritual dreams, 
Vi^l Pant returned to Alandi —there to find 
another, perha^M keener disappointment 
awaiting him.* He was boycotted. His friends 
avmded him; the rest persecuted him. He 
had DO friends but hunger and destitutions 
He'had no hope ezoept from the Faith that in 
him lay. And yet this harassed, persecuted 
man bad not one word of blame, of censure for 
his enemies I Gentle, meek, and uniformly 
fragiving, be blessed . those that cursed 
Urn and went on, in spite of fatigue and 
privations, chanting the name of the Lord! 

in 1273 *A. D., however, the tedium of his 
life was broken. In that year bis wife bore 
him a son, later named Nivrittinatb, literally 
\The Lord of Renunciation.’ Two years later 
was born Dnyanadev, ‘'The God ot Knowledge,” 
the subject of this short sketch. After him 
Vithal Pant had two children,—one son and 
the other a daughter. They were named 
Sopanadev and Mukta Boi ‘ The Liberat¬ 
ed.’ The joy, which the parents felt at the 
birth of these obildren, was not unalloyed. 
They had that hard battle to fight, the fight 
with poverty. And in that trying duel, the 
more 8|firitaal the'soldier, the fewer chances 
he has of socoess. Starvation .was not new to 
them. The neglect of their fnends and the 
orael and almost vindictive persedutioo of their 
viUMm, had made them pretty familiar with 
it. what was worse was the consciousness that 
the children trould have to inherit ostracy^m 
titb the poiilbfUty that the hsj^eis of Mr. 


life might be blasted. That was os iitm to 
the soul of the fond parents. 

But whatever happiness the* ostracised 
family derived from one.anotber’s company was 
Boon to end. An event occurred which shows 
to what extent the perverse obstinacy of blind 
orthodoxy can go. • The ceremony of wearing 
the sacred thread is of extreme importance in 
the life of a Brahmin boy. In fact, real 
Brabminhood dates from that oeferoony. 
Every one, therefore, can understand how 
anxious Vithal Pant and his wile must have 
been to get that ceremony, Upanayana of 
Nivrithiuath and Duyaneahwar, now ten 
and eight years old respectively, perform¬ 
ed. They hoped that time and their 
own forbearance had appeased the anger of 
their villagers and that no further difiicully 
on the point would be raised. They, therefore, 
' broached the subject before the leading 
luminaries of their neighbourhood, hard¬ 
hearted, though scarcely hard-headed ^hastris, 
who constituted themselves as the sole 
repositories of religious wisdom. But they 
were in no mood to grant justice or even 
mercy. For a sanyaain reluring to the second 
Aahram, they thought, there was but one 
punishment. The sin was monstrous and the 
sentence death. Believini^ (without reason} 
that their own death would make the ik 
their children smooth and their Lhread-oei^ 
mony possible, Vithalpant and bis wife once 
more saluted those Brahmins, trusted their 
children to the care of God, walked straight to 
Allahabad and there in the holy ooofiuenoe of 
the three rivera, ended by one plunge theii life 
and what was more bitter sU) I, iheir sufiering. 

do ends the sad chapter in the history 
of Vithal Pant’s life. Now begins the brilliaat 
career of his . children. As serene ad' 
cheerful as ever they discussed what the 
next stej^ should be. ^ivritbinath 
heartily sick of the dogmatism .of the ieedinf 
Brahmins of AlaruUf was for no sobmisiion. 
“What is that thKod-oeremaiiy to me?** 

cried, “'1 am holiness inoaraate! ” Bat the 
hero of our present Aketob, boro os he was to 
lead the people inst^d of defying -theiaf 
•.thqaght oouoiliation to be b^dooew.. , 
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Ab tppMl was made 'to the Panddts 
of PaWum who at first refused to 
aduUt this brotherhood into the fold of 
BrafiWantfmr but being amazed at the mira- 
ole whioh Doyaneshwar wrought by making 
a buffalo recite verses from the Mig Veda, 
the’y, in terror and reverer.ee, yieidfd 
and gave the necessary permit which enabled 
Nivrithinatb and Dnyaopshwar to have their 
thread-eereroony performed. But the putting 
on of the sacred thread was not with them 
the beginning of study; rather was it the 
beginningof their life’s work—religious revival. 
At tbe feet of their father they bad drunk 
deep of spiritual learning. Nivrithinatb when 
a stripling of seven bad come across a great 
sage, Shri'Craininath at Tryambakeshwar near 
Nasik, who, struck with the attainments of the 
lad, initiated him into tbe mysteries of yoga, 
Dnyaneshwar his junior by two years, became 
bis disciple and throughout his short life 
referred to his elder brother as his spirituai 
master, at the touch of whose blessing'band he 
had penetrated the ’ unknown.’ liuthe was not 
satisfied with his own bpirituai freedom. He bad, 
Inve infinite for bis ignorant brothers and' 
sisters In Maharashtra, and ever since bis 
ohildhool, his mind was busy thinking as to 
tbe best way be should help them. In those 
day^ ^abaraabtra was ruled by the Ysdav 
kings uf Deogiri, better known by the 
subsequent name Duu'ntabad. The tide of 
Moslem conquest that had deluged the 
northern part of India, was soon (1294, A.D.) 
to reach Deccan and to shatter tbe already 
waning power of the Yadav kings. Twenty-onlb 
years (1273) before the invasion of Allauddin, 
Ramduo Quo, the., then king of Deogiri bad 
beaded a strong movement in the Deccan to 
rebuild the dil^>idated temple of Vithoba at 
Pwndk'Vpw. What tbe enoouibg^nent of the 
king and tbe devotion of* the pec^le did, 
Dnyanesbirer seweod he resdlved to avail him- 
self of the awakeoiug religious oonsciousoeM of 
the 'Already a baud of enthusiastic 

admiren had gathered round him, To train 
them properly is tbe sdeaee ofRealiiarion, he 
wroteia 1280^fi'5evaaB (District Ahmednagar) 
tbe BfaaiMrt]u*Diipike-~4hat oeietxated oora* 
nwUliy w fm vUob iedeearredl^ oog- 


sidered as the Magnum opu$ of his brilliant 
career and he has delivered the message of 
T.iord Krishna in a work that will last as long 
as the Marathi language. 

It is impossible to describe the supreme 
beauty of this book except in language which, 
to those who have not read it, may appear 
hyperbolical. Never have the dry bones 
ll»e Vedanta been clothed in a richer manner. 

When the work was finished, hts master and 
brother Nivrithidev said lo Dnyaneshwar we 
have had a good treat. But now let us have 
something original ” ; at which Dnyaneshwar 
composed the Amritanubbav ‘The taste of 
Nectar ’ at ten successive sittings. The book 
reveals tbe same grasp of the subject but being 
more difficult and less rhetorical is not as 
popular as the first. 

Space forbids us from describing at great 
length the service of these saints and prophets 
to their language and literature ; and yet it » 
impossible to pass over it in silence. It can 
safely be suid that if there is any force, rhythm 
or power of expression in the Marathi language, 
that is entirely due to these saints and pro¬ 
phets who, when Marathi was neglected every¬ 
where, took this famished orphan and nursed it 
with all the love at their command. The 
language really stood in need of protectors. It 
did not find favour with tbe Pandit who was 
too full of Sanskrit; and from tbe 14tb century 
ouward it cessed to be tbe official language. 
Discarded l^y Prince and Pandit, by Court and 
Camp, it nought shelter at tbe feet of these 
saints. It is their writings which gave Marathi 
a dignity which hitherto it lacked. 

Tbe appearance of these two books consider¬ 
ably enhanced the high reputation Dnyaneshwar 
bad attained. And yet, not content with < 
the success his mission had achieved he start¬ 
ed ostensil^y for a long prilgrimage xk> 
doubt, but really to oarry the truths of 
tbe Vedanta to the remotest parts of hia 
country. He was accompanied by bis brothers 
and sister, by numerous friends and many 
disciples. The very fact that i Le party 
included such men as the goldsmith Narhari, 
the potter Qora and the gardener Samvta— 
names respected to this day by even orthodox. 
BribiDAat—thowa ^ MteBt of tbe ewaheoiog*. 
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M PaiKihArpar, the party waa Joined by 
Namc^v, the son ^ a tailor, than whom the 
Qod Vithal hftd no more hsrveot deyotee. To 
him, Vi^oba was not the stable, stone image 
that He is to the o^inary Bhakla, Namdev 
|dayed and talked with Him, was free to love 
and in moments of petalanoe and anger, to 
chide the God, whose banner is even now 
carried by more than a million people in 
Maharashtra. It is nnnecessary to follow the 
saintly group, visiting shrine after shrine, 
bathing.in sacred rivers, blessing the weak, con¬ 
vincing the donbting, themselves alternately lost 
in mute ecstacy and eloquent song. The task 
of preaching Bhakti and knowledge to the vast 
concourse of people who greeted them where- 
ever they weiidcd their way, was generally 
entrusted to Namdw, whose power of waking 
np the latent fire of Bhakti in the hearts of 
his hearers was unrivalled. Sometimes it was 
Dnyanesbwar who addressed them or Gora the 
potter and Via^cUehechar, It was a trium¬ 
phal tour. 

After his return from the pilgrimage, Dnyan- 
eshwar and his brothers with their youngest 
sister, led an even course of life at Ahandi. 
They never married; they never worked for 
their livelihood. They had only one oocupa- 
tioa in lifw—Service of God. If they saved 
sooiety^that was solely beoaose they wanted to 
serve God through society. To elevate the 
depressed and to console the miserable were 
the basic elements of their religion. 

** Whom the gods love-die young” says the 
proverb and in luu case the gods were but too 
anxious for the return of one of their own 
oompany. So on 25th October, i2g6, two 
years alter AUaudin’s invasion of the Deccan, 
Dnyaneshwar closed his brilliant career by 
Mtberniog into eternal SamadKi amidst the 
tubdaed sobs of his own ionng sister 
bt<^hex8» disciples «nd friendsi He was barely 
twenty-two. Before the first anniversary of his 
his sister and brothers followed him, too 
unwilling to live in the vmd caused by their 
b^t^s dekth. 

So ends the story of Dnyaneshwat^s Ufa. Thjs 
birtory of his inner stmgglesi-r-if there wfK 
his mental and spiritual deyelopo^t 
. hopalMily - to os. Whot MBMitBf |i^ 


a series of bare facts, happily * well 
authenticated, and a succession <k miracles 
whose account, proceeding though it does 
from contemporary writers, is, in these days of 
rationalism, often rejected. To my mind the 
greatest miracle which this boy-saint wrought 
was the immortal book which he oompSed 
when barely fifteen. There he stands, tefore 
the mind’s eye of his reader, in the temple at 
Nevasa, the light of knowledge radiatibg from 
his countenanoe, holding the audienoe bound 
by the spell of his eloquent words. To me, 
however, the picture is ‘far less appealing than 
the other, in which, the saint, as yet undis¬ 
covered, begged from door to door returning 
notrailing for railing but love for hatred, com¬ 
passion for cruelty and nobility for mean conduct. 
The children of the ostracised Vithalpant 
became the religiousleaders of their time. The 
beardless begging boy is the spiritual light of 
six centuries. He conquered Maharashtra and 
made it prostrate before the throne of Vithohia. 
From his time Pandharpur became tbe 
Benares of the Marathas. At a time when 
religion was in tbe bands of Pandits and a 
sealed book to the people, be spread broadcast 
tbe truths of tbe Vedas. And what a lov^for 
his people! Himself a great yogin and a 
follower of the great Shankaraoharya, for them 
he discarded, like Vivekananda, the of 
Samadhi and tbe stimulating silence of the 
cave and worked for and amongst them. 
Personally partial to Juana only, he preached 
Bhakti and sanctioned karman. He opened 
their heart and kindled their spirit; and though 
the political oompUcatious of tbe next two 
centuries put a temporary check on the 
religious revival, yet with the coming ■'oi' 
SkanaU^i it rose with a rebound, extended 
tile remotest corners of Maharashtra and 
religion first a'rallyiog sound and thefiH^ 
war-cry of the people. The religious W!vifsX 
made the subsequent movemeot ag^dln the 
Muslim oonque^m possible} and though 4^- 
oredit building 8war»Q musi be ^ven iw'' 
Shivsji and bis followers, yet tfre eontri^tiott - 
of the leoding-sttiDts and prophets towcrds tiif ^ 
development of timidea dfoalieBeUtgmBst 
be overlocdmdL For tihe pe frie ttw n of theee 
vaaiMfed niot oa amwputiw - OA , 
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‘III. SHRI’EKANATH 

« 

BY A«{. D. V. ATHALYK, B.A- 

HE ftDCtent eity ofPratishtbftn, later known 
by the name Paifchan enjoyed during the 
middle ages a wide reputation for its piety 
and Boholarebip. At the time we are writing 
about—the middle of the fifteenth century 
-^tbere elived at Paitban a Brahman named 
Bhanudas. He was a great devotee of the God 
Vithoba of Pandharpur, It is said that the 
great King Krishna Bui (1430—1452) of 
Vijayanagar had come once to Pandharpur 
on pilgrimage. So pleaaed was he with the 
beauty of the image of Vithoba that he took 
it away to his capital to the mortidcatioii of all 
the devout Bhxklas. It was Bhariudns who 
boldly went after the King to Vijayanagar and 
there at dead of night entered the royal pa’ace 
and embraced his favourite God I Vithoba 
presented him with His diamond necklace and 
promised that He would go to Pandharpur with 
his devotee. When,onthenextday,thenecklace 
was found in the ])osseRsion of Bhanudas, the 
King at once sent him to the scaffold but the 
sca^ld was iniraculonsly turned into a beautiful 
tree, at which Krishna Rai begged pardon of 
Bbanudas and aliowed-him to take thaimage 
of V(^hQ})n to Pandharpur. It was this Bhanu¬ 
das who was the great-grandfather of Ekanatb. 
Bhanudas bad a son named Chakrapani whose 
son Surya Narayan was Ekanath's father. 
Ekanath was born about 1528. The exact date 
of his birth is not known. Soon after his birth 
he loBt both his father and his mother and was 
brought up. by Chakrapani. He was never 
a boy is habit and temperament. He spent ‘ 
days and months, not in obildish plays and 
amiisementsbnt in going to the banks of the 
river Godavari, oolleoting curious-looking stones 
there and worshipping them as Sivn. While 
the rest of his mates would play the horse with 
a stickf be, diedarining that gai^e, would, with 
a staff os bis shoulder, play at being a Hnri- 
dot (lit* Servant of H«ri), a religious preacher. 
He Wat t»ever eud was always obedient , 
and uaffon^f so pet^le were natural¬ 

ly d^wit Mixds htmandexperienoed a kind of 
plaanM in yi nosapany. He «aa « etodiom 


boy, quick at figures, and, seeing his sharp 
memory and understanding, hia grandfather 
performed his Uipanayatia (ceremony of put¬ 
ting on the sacred thread) at the tender age 
of six. And then, all the craving for worship, 
for ceremonies, for devotion that was reflect^ 
in wrtrshipping stones and playing at being a 
Haridas welled up into au earnest study of the 
Vedas, into close and attentive hearing of the 
lecturea.of religious preachers. The modest 
and charming way in which he asked difficult 
points in Vedanta won the hearts of learned 
men but often they had to admit their own 
incapacity to explain hisdoubts ; then be would 
go to a temple of Siva and there remain absorbed 
in contemplation for hours. Nobody knew what 
plans he revolved in bis mind in the solitude 
of tli.it temple. Nobody—least of all his grand¬ 
father and grandmother—was prepared to find 
him give a slip one morning, and leave friends 
and relations in sorrow and surprise, never to 
be heard of for the next twelve years. 

The voice which Ekanath heard in fhe 
temple advised him to go to Daulatabad and 
take bis spiritual lessons at the feet of Janar- 
danswami, chief officer on the fort. Had 
Ekanath consulted the opinions of well-inform^ 
ed persons he would not. have taken a different 
course. Janardanswau^i was noted f&f and wide 
as being one of the greatest householder-saints 
of his time. Born in 1504 of an bumble but 
pious Brahmin family he started his career at 
a time when the Brahmans were in high favour 
with the Muslim rulers of the celebrated 
Bahamani Kingdom (1327-1526 i.D.). His 
talents were conspicuous, character reliable, 
and bravery admirable. He was at once an 
accountant, a soldier and a capable executive 
officer. But these qualities, bright as they 
were, were only the Irackground of his wonder¬ 
ful spirituality. In the duplicity and intri¬ 
gues of the court of Malik Ahmed, bis unwaver¬ 
ing probity was everywhere respected; and it 
is said that out of regard for his worship of 
Shri Dnttatreya all tbe' offices in the city and 
fort of DaalaUbad were closed ob Thursdays. 
«4ach was the nau whom Ekanath was dk^oted 
to Join; and^ after days of travelling, be 
stood before ^he house of Jaoardanswami, 
fbetsoiw, arid tiioroughly exheusted. At the' 
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sight of Kkaoatb, the Swsmi ramembered 
hov same form had appeared to him 
in his raeditatioa that morning. With heart 
alternating between hope and fear, Ekanath 
told who hewas and what took him thither. The 
Swaioi replied in suitable terms nnd promised 
to do everything he could for a hoy of such 
{iffomise and earoestness. 

To m:tke hie h^art sublime, to purify hie 
mind and develop spiritual fhoaltiee he follow¬ 
ed the time-honoured course vis.,^ personal 
attendance on, and eervioe of, his Guru.' 
Ekanath derived great benefit by living with 
Janardaoawami. Occasionally, the Swami 
would send Ekanath to a neighbouring hill in 
order to practise solitary and austere tapiuya. 
He would now and again put Ekanath 
-to the test and see bow far bis disciple 
had advanced. Sometimes again, it was 
after the lamps were put out and the night 
fer advanced that he would discourse 
with Ekanath on the subject of the 
realisation of God. Again and a'gain would 
Ekanath ask him “ Revered Sir, bow shall I 
realise God? " and tbe*answer to the question 
was to Ekanath’s mind indefinitely postponed. 
On one occasion Ekanath sat up far into the 
night, for hours occupied in finding out a 
niistaka ^ one pie in the official accounts 
wUoh he k^t for his Guru. Again and again 
he turned bis eyes over the never>ending 
{^es of the aoeount-books and still no trace of 
the slip. Shall 1 this once fail in my duty 
and incur the Swami’s displeasure?*' be 
thought. But there was no time for such 
thoughts. So with heart heavy and eyes 
wet he trimmed his lamp and plunged 
himself into Che oeean of figures. At last the 
mistake was found and in ecstasy Ekanath 
clapped bis hands and laughed loudly. When 
he turned back it was to find his Guru 
standing at his back, the j^oture of kindness 
and dignity. Ekanath in silence fell at his 
feet. ** Now my eon,” the Swami said, “ you 
know the way to realisation. Gan you not 
tom the same oonoentratioo God ward and 
discover this whole mistake of. Life ?^ “To 
be sore I will,** said Ekanath and from ^bat 
day redoubled his exertioas and praotiee^^l^ 


severest forms of penance'In a solitary bomer 
of the fortress. 

Several striking episode^of devotion revealed 
the sterling worth of Ekanath and they at 
last induced the Swami to rend the last 
film of ignorance from the mind' of his 
disciple. So on a bright Thursday mmrn- 
iiig he asked Ekanath to accompany bim 
to af.i.jurite and solitary place ofoontem- 
plat!'>njust a couple'of milen away*from his 
renidenoe. Ekanath instinctively^ knew that 
iha moment hflpd dome and so with heart 
beating with wild hope and joy he followed the 
Swami to the beautiful grove. 

“ Wel1,.,roy boy, stand here for sometime. 
Know that this it the crowning day ofvour 
life; and don't you be afraid of whatever form 
you might see Lord Dattatreya coming in.** 
No sooner had his back turned than Ekanath 
saw a Mahomedan friar, tali anctdark, bis form 
clothed in a fresh hide reeking of stench; he 
was followed by an ugly and terrible bitch with 
eyes streaming with blood like those of the 
fabled Furies. Ekanath gave a start but in¬ 
stantly remembering the caution of his Guru 
became his former self again. The Swami and 
bis visitor began to converse on diverse tub- 
jects till at last the Swami called Ekanath and 
presentinghim to the “ McUanga*** ordered him 
to milch the bitch; Ekanath did as wa^Uveot- 
ed ' and before the Malanga ** disappeared 
Ekanath had the singular good fortune of see¬ 
ing him tnotformed into that familiar form of 
Dattatreya which he had pictured to his mind 
so often. And who sbonld the bitch be, but 
that oelebratwd Kama-dAcnu, the desire-fulfill* 
ing cow ? T^rd Dattatreya blessed Ekanath, 
•prophesied his future greatness and foretold 
that he would write a commentary on the 11th 
Chapter of the Bhagvat Puran. , 

From this time onward Ekanath oqald,,iat 
will, see the saintly form of theSon mAiri, 
We have it on the gothority of Ekanath bim- 
self that the Lord Dattatreya lent liim aid and 

« Tbe «qn 1 ia Iba stasiriBlN te Malaeai ** 
whidi aceordlhc le lbs diotfeaarjr ireaipi **a tfabyinwhe 
. frier pNfMSlflc otreae eevwrb eat Isaiinf aa , 
Ufef^y ie aioaei twi es eei fMtlg Meoiwiav m 
awre probably il woms a'Dher*,pra«eaMp«#et' 
to ttM Uw 0 M«t wbliA M is «w fofo «( 
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enoonr^g^ment while writiag hiB works ^nd 
that the Lord had with His own protecting 
band sbieldeAhiui (ruui danger. 

Now that Ekauatli had attained the acme 
of his ambition, it was time for him to leave 
the residence of his G-uruandgo back either to 
his own city or repair to any region which his 
fancy chose. Bat be showed no desire of doing 
anything of the kind. With the same joyful, 
peaceful, tlnruffled devotion he served his Ouru 
and lived with him. He would gladly have 
remained with the Swami till the end of life. 
But Janardanswami knew that Ekanath had a 
mission in life and, to further prepare him for 
it, he asked him to go on a round ^pilgrimage, 
visiting sacred cities, rivers and shrines. At 
this Ekanath was all tears. Which shrine or 
river, said he, was more sacred than those 
revered feet which be had been worshipping ? 
No, he would not leave bis Guru under any 
circumstances. It was only when the Swami 
promised to accompany Ekanath for some time 
that the latter consented. They left Danlatabad 
and went to Panchabati near Nasik, far-famed 
in the Ramayan as having been sanctified by 
the residence of Rama. From PanokabaU, 
theyiwentto TryambakeBhwar (20 miles from 
Nasik), the place whence the river Godavari 
starts its coarse and one ofthetw^lve places in 
the IWogin having a temple of Siva whiuh is 
said to be the work of no mortal. To 
Ekanath and his Guru, it was rendered even 
holier by the fact that the great Nivrithidwat 
the elder brother of Dnyaneshwar bad attained 
spiritual wisdom there. They lived there for 
sometime end then the Swami intimated his 
wish to return to Deogad. “ Go thou, toy 
son,” said he, “ and in spirit I sliall accompany 
you wherev^ you are. On ygur way you will 
meet persons of all sorts, persons high and low, 
rich and poor, saintly and wicked. Remember 
yon are not to display youi. spiritual power to 
anybody. My blessings with you always !” 

. Ekanath's pilgrimage 'in JJpper India 
wu a gnat eye-opener to him inasmuch at.it 
brou^t to hss mind vividly toe destruotive 
wo^ vioQ^bt by toe Moelem invaders wbere- 
ever toey west It widened ' hie intellectual 
vi8ion,.d«|pei»ed :hie ipa^i^toies,^ stnngthened 

to b& 'theVambition 


of direotiug in proper, ohaunel the religious 
enthusiasm of bis country. So when ^ter 
many months he returned to PaitJuin it must 
have been with the fixed purpose of taking up 
the work for which he was born. To add to this 
the message which Janardhanswami, bis old 
Guru, sent to him about this time expressly 
required him to become a householder. The 
itinerent tendency was still strong in him and 
when he went to Paithan it was not to bis 
own bouse that he walked straight but put up 
in the temple of Siva, where the voice of God 
had, years before, enjoined him to go to 
Deogad. As was his wont, he went round the 
village in. the evening a-begging. It was 
impossible for even his dearest fidends of 
childhood to recognize him, so completely 
was be transformed in age, dress, features and 
everything. But his old grandfather who for 
the last twelve years had b^n fondly expecting 
Ekanath’s return and who tried to discover 
the features of Ekanath in every stray 
traveller and bairagi instantly recognised him. 
He threw his arms round the neck of Ekanath 
and wept long and bitterly. It is bard to say 
how much of grief and bow much of joy there 
was in bis feelings. “Now, my son,” he said, 
“ you must never forsake me.” “ But, fother, 
shall I not complete my pilgrimage .and go to 
Souto-lndia shrines ?“ No, you nnay not," 
persisted the old toan. “The autumn of old age 
has well nigh made my leaf of life ready to 
dropdown. Stay, stay with me, if only till I 
die. Besides, here is something for you,” With 
these words he placed a oarefully-kept note 
before Ekanath who instantly recognising the 
writing to be Janardhanswami’s first held it 
over his head and then read it through. 
Ekanai li made up his mind. He would, to 
obey bis Guru, be a householder and side by 
side continue his religious and literary work. 
In pursuance of this plan he got himself 
married and sealed in his old house at 
Paithan. 

When Ekanath returned to Paithan, he was 
about twenty-five years of age. From tlmt 
time till 1699, the year of his death, he lived 
m<MtVy at Paithan, dividing bis time between 
9 (»ritU 4 l meditation and prayer on the one hand 
and religious leotoresi'dlsooiirsesand oomposi- 
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timi on tiie other. Int^elifeofseintDoyanesh* 
nv.we have seen hov wide-spread the literary 
iBituot d the men aiMi women of the religious 
wri?a] in libharashtra was. They not only 
aoi^^ht spiritual knowledge and inspiration, but 
no sooner did they have it than at once they 
raihed into literary composition in order to 
Impart it to others. When we see how power- 
fill this impulse for oommunioation was, we 
need not wonder that Ekanath wrote some 
books. On the oontrary we are surprised to 
find that, excepting his commentary on 
what is called the chattvs’sloki Bhagwit (four 
v erses in the Bbagavat Puran sommarizing 
^ otmolusioDg of the Vedanta and of the 
philosophy of life) he wrote nothing for more 
than twelve yean since his return to Paithan. 
The simpHoity and unassuming modesty of 
his nature might perhaps be responsible for 
this. Whatever that Im, we might well 
suppose that he was not idle. Hehastold us how 
“ Blessed is this Kali age, in spite of its 
wickedness because we can attain salvation 
■imply by singing the glory of Hari. 
AH oastes, all creeds, assemble together and 
praise the Lord according to their knowledge 
and foiti). Your sex or oaste does hot count. It 
BMtters not whether you are a Sudra or a 
w^oman. * Have Bbakti, sing the glory of Hari 
imd you can attain Heaven. Even the Vedas 
are miserly because they are open to the first 
three oas^ only. But this KiHan is the 
privilege of the lowest and meanest person. It 
will deepen yonr frith and strengthen your spirit. 
Even the happiness of MuhU sinks into in¬ 
significance before the eoetaoy of kirtan. It 
entails neither the hardships of yoga nor the 
rigouroDS tedium of sacrifices. It is the 
highest worship. ” This ibtrtan, public and 
private, WAS his only occupation ; his voice was 
marical nnd bis presence commanding, and' 
whenever religious 4eotures with the 

tcoompanimeni of music, thousands of people 
eagerly gathered in hie * courtyard. The 
theme differed with the oocariop. Now it 
was the gf Shri Rama and Krishna, the 
jDOst favourite Avatars of Hindu Mythology; 
srazetimes It was the life of a great Bhakta 
that was placed before the audienoe..* 
am the fhes^i the bvdeo bf the tOBif vgl' 


the same vii., the insisteuoe oa the obser^noe of 
the Bhagvat foith. It was the Bhagvat 
Dharma which, before him, Nnyaneebwar, 
Namdev and others Itad preached to the people 
and it was the Bhagavat BharfM which 
Ekanath also preached to bis oontemporaries. 

The B^vaf Dharma of old, as nodifiad in 
the religions revival we 'are speaking about, 
was inseparably assooiatkl with the worship 
of Vithota of Pandbarpur. It is remarkable 
hov without any prestige of antiquity, 
mythology or Puranio description, this 
came to be so widely worshipped in Maharashtra 
as to induce Dynanesbwar and Ekanath to 
accept the traditional identity between Him 
and Lord Krishna. They knew that without 
the backing of some l^ned and philoso¬ 
phical literary works this worship of 
Vitboba was likely to be shortlived and confined 
only to a very small class of people. They 
therefore availed themselves of the tide of the 
national sentiment which they tried to 
strengthen by allying it with the ancient philo¬ 
sophy as found in the Qiia and the Bhagvat 
Purana and this was more necessary because 
the worshippers of Vithoba were ignorant and 
heedless of Sanskrit which contaliA* all 
the treasures of Hindu philosophy. It was 
this literary backing of Hoyanesbwar and 
. Ekanath coupled with other causes* that we 
have BO time to recount here that has still 
kept the “ cult ” living while other sterner, 
and in their days, stronger cults have 
languished. 

Another feature of this school was the 
holding up of Bhakti over all other forms of 
SadkanaB. 

So, leaving the ** drill ** of Ka/rma'kanda to 
dotards and fauatiee and the flights ot meta¬ 
physics to philosophers, these men went 
straight to the tree of Bhakti and tasted of its 
neotar-like fruit to their hearts’ oontent; aod 
here also we might find the tzaoea tiiat 
peculiar method which fat want of a batter 
name we shall call **lfu^ian. * M i^eoU 
nothing* Whatever forms, ritaals, oaraqsfnjas 
they fbnnd in timir timee, tAeee mn 
(S^yaneshwar, Kanath amt other leadM 
«of the revival) kept ia tut They puUad down 
MtUog. they 
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natioa for even that part of our ritoal which 
ii meaniogloBa. They,''however, glorified Shakti 
to STioh an Vxteot that from its peaks every' 
thing else appeared small and contemptible. 

These and other causes made the movement 
an easentially demooratio one. The bigots 
will be Ingots always. Ekanath has told us 
what they thought of him:— 

“Look at this Ekanath, the disciple of 
Jartariamwami. He cares neither for 
maria, signs, figorea and secret symbols, nor 
for oar old ceremonies and practices. He 
chants the name of Hari and by some 
mysterious force is deceiving the people. 
Should he not at least give some ma^ra to 
those who seek wisdom from him—mantra 
given in secrecy and kept with mystery ?” 

But this mystery about religion was exactly 
what Ekanath and others tried to remove. 

It is not strange that a man who saw ^od in 
every form, human or animal, and who had 
been specially trained in this spiritual quality 
by his Guru should himself have occasionally 
-eet aside the restrictions of caste. It is said 
that on one day at high noon Ekanath was 
going to bathe in the waters of the Godavari 
whA he saw a Mahar_ child stumbling and 
falling iu the dust. Ekanath at once ran 
to the spot, picked up that child and 
himialf^touk it to the house of its mother. 
On another occasion he nursed a Mahar 
prisoner recently let off from jail and on the 
verge of physical wreck. Another story tells 
us bow one day when the food for shraUdha 
was being cooked in bis kitchen, some 
Blahars pasting by ihe house smelt it and 
whispered among themselves “How happy 
would it faf if we ever get luoh nice food to 
eat.* Ekanath who overheard the remark at 
ODoe called them and not minding the 
iaevitabla wrath of those Brahmins who were 
tuvi^ to porflra the shroddAa, served the 
liahan witii ^ dataty food. Tbes^ud like 
letbac •tofiii cdncluBively pnwa bow4^1y 
ingmioed w bis mind was that principle of 
equity MeL is the ssns gva non of true 
^..■pisitaalitiy. Says be t-'- 

** Use irae BAoUa ngards* aaoh otjeot in 
■ oai TscM as image of God. It it true that 
^ VeoeliH^ * Km m* tiw to of u nmu 


who has strayed away from his proper 
karman* But this commandment is only for 
the first few stages. We require a lamp only 
when it is dark. But when the sun of 
divine knowledge rises there is no necessity for 
seeking aid from this petty lamp of the Vtdas. 
A man who regards the most enlightened 
Brahman as being filled with the same God 
who dwells in the body of the lowliest of the 
lowly, is a true Bhakta, The same element of 
lustre only in different proportions is found in 
the sun and the firefly. From the ant to the 
creator, everything, living or dead, is the 
image of God. Look at the tree which gives 
with the same impartiality its shade, frnit and 
fiowers to the man who has watered it as well 
as to him who wishes to fell it down. Such 
should be a Bhakta in his dealings with others. 
Equality is the highest spiritnal quality." 

On his return to Paithan bis time was divided 
between reading, contemplation and preach* 
ing; and those who were specially attracted 
towards Ekanath and who daily drank of spirit¬ 
ual wisdom at his feet requested him one day 
to write something which would be permanent. 
It was at their request that he took the text of 
the 11th chapter of the Bkagvat Piiran for 
exposition and commentary. He completed 
the first five chapters and then went, (at the 
request of a disciple, it is said,) to Benares to 
convince some opponents of bis of the worth of 
the book. 

From the Pandits he had a tremendous 
opposition, yet by bis patience and bis superior 
wisdom he was soon able to disarm opposition 
and even those who came to scoff remained 
to praise. In the end the Pandits of Benares 
gave royal honour to bis book by placing 
it on an elephant and carrying it in 
procession throughout that saoed city. At 
the earnest request of many of the pandits, 
Ekanath remained at Benares for more than 
two years, finished his oommentory Un the 
Bhagvat Pwarit and started writing and 
finished a small but very beautiful poem called 
the “ Swayamvar of Bukhmini." The 
latter is a eomposition running into about 
1,700 verses but bis commentary on the 
is a big work containing 30,000 
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Ekftnath’s life at Benares was an eye>opener 
■to t^e Pandits in more ways than.one. For the 
first time in their lives perhaps, they wd^e 
awakened to the sense of the inferiority of 
mere book-learniog when pitted agaiost Bhalcti ; 
and when brought faoe to face with Ekanath 
they must have hung their heads at the 
oonsciousoess of their own petty and jealous 
mindsand admired thatserene tranquillity which 
as Cowper says is the noblest fruit of a man’s 
faith in G^. What a contrast between their 
minds bubbling with ideas of self, of honour, of 
fame, of opponents vanquished and followers 
made, and the mind of Ekanath which no gross 
thought could tarnish and which like the 
bright rays of the sun might touch the earth 
but would never caioh any filth therefrom I 

Having established his prestige at Benares 
Ekanath returned to his own province and with 
his outlook widened again took in hand the 
task of religious revival which be was interrupt¬ 
ed in, by his visit to Benares. Till now h^ bad 
confined himself to his own circle at Paitban ; 
DOW it was that Ekanath conceived the idea of 
bringing under his influence the worshippers 
of God Vithoba. He went to Pandharpur where 
his worth was at once recognised and thus 
brought him many followers. At Pandharpur 
and other places be had marked the respect 
that was shown to the memory of Dnyanesh- 
war. But unhappily very few people bad the 
text of Boyaneehwar’s commentary with them. 
Ekanath got copied the original or at any rate 
a very old and oonsiderably authentic text of 
Doyaneshwari and distributed those loopies to 
t&e remotest comers of Maharashtra. 

The smoothness of Ekanath’s domestic life 
was later on disturbed by the conduct and 
attitude of bis son Hari who was in many res- 
paots quite the opposite his father. With the 
impulsive waywa^ness of youth be would 
oftSn find fault with his ihther for having 
destoiyed the prestige and dignity of the 
Vedanta l:^ compositions in Marathi. He also 
dislike the unoonventional waysof bis father, 
and, being a proud and unbending champion of 
orthodoxy, resented bis father’s behaviour on 
more oooasions than one. At last the son was 
proyt^ed b^ond enduranoe and left hia fa^a 
to Bat Ekanath who bad a mind to 


bring his son round followed him to Benares 
and after repeated importunities brought him 
back to Paithan, He had howev^ to stipulate 
that the work of -expoaDdiDg the Vedanta ' 
would be entrusted to his son. But when the 
son found that his lectures, however learned, 
drew only scores of people while the audience 
of Ekanath were to be counted by the 
thousand, he was quickly disillusioned. '' 

And now came the time when Ekanath had 
to leave his mortal body. His message was 
delivered and bis life-work done; and though 
he was amusing himself with writing the story 
oF Rama, he felt that the call from above ^ 
bad come. He told bis friends and followers 
accordingly. “ But, Sir,” said they, ” have you 
not your Ramayan to complete yet? We re¬ 
member bow you postponed by eleven days 
the time of the death of Krishnadas the poet ? ' 
Will you mind performing the same feat 
again ?” Ekanath replied that be bad no such 
intention ; he bad undertaken the work at the 
order of Sree Rama Himself, Now if He the 
God willed that it should remain incomplete, 
surely he (Ekanath) bad no business to bring , 
it to an end. Again and again bis friends ^ 
pressed him. At last Ekanath said “ why do 
you trouble me like that? If it is God’s will 
that the work should be finished, then even 
this boy will do the work.” • The petfpltf^were 
surprised to see Ekanath pointing to a boy of 
fifteen, not very remarkable for his intelli¬ 
gence. They .did not know what to say. 
Ekanath noted their incredulous looks, called 
up the boy arid bade him go on; and at onoe 
the boy delivered the text of one chapter 
without pause or hesitation. We have neither 
time, nor space nor the necessary imagination 
to describe the tenderness, the love and the 
sorrow in which on the 6th day of the daxk 
half of Falguna, 1521 Shalivaban (1699 A‘^>) 
the populace of Paitban followed Ekaoetii to 
the river Godavari. The sky. rang vitii tire 
loud and ecstatic Shajan. AiUr it was over, 
Ekanath took off his clothes and entered the 
stream. ~ Some say he never retomed} otbne 
hold that after an invig(»ating bati), he eune 
oat the water and with hit eyes ihut and 
»mind oonoentrated, entend with the «to|l - 
ofmeditotion into etowiri 
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IV. NAMDKV 

BY MIX K. V. RAMASWAMI. B.A., B.L. 

NAMDBV’S filBTH AMD FARENTAQB 

AMDEV came of a family belonging to 
the tailor caste. His ancestors origin* 
ally lived at Narasivamani, situated near 
KarhdS, Satara district, now known as Bbaya- 
Narasingpur or Kolem-Narasingpur. His 
parents, Dama Set and Oona Bai, however, left 
Narasivamani and emigrated to Pandliarpur 
where the saint-poet was born. Bama Set led 
a religious life at Pandharpur maintaining 
himself and bis family by tailoring and 
a little trade in clothes. Legend tells us 
thatNamdev was not “born’’ but “found” 
by Damn Set floating in a stream, by the grace 
of Vittal. Be the legend as it may, Dama 
Set and Qona Bai brought up the child with 
great affection and love. 

Even as a child, Namdev seems to have 
been of a devout and spiritual tarn of mind. An 
interesting and curious legend is told which 
runs thus. Dama Set used every day to visit 
ttfe shrine of Vittoba and worship him with 
fruits or rice or the like materials of worship. 
Once Dama Set being absent at a neighbouring 
viUagtt on business, Oona Bai gave the 
materials of worship to Namdev and asked 
him lo go and offer them to Vittal. Namdev 
went, and, placing the food before the image, 
pray^ in true ohild-like faith, that Vitloba do 
eat the same. Finding the image silent, the 
ohild-worshipper burst into tears. At last 
^we are told, the child’s simple faith and 
devotion were so compelling that the Deity, in 
cffdcr to*pt^^ actually ate the offering. 

MSSBIAOE AMD FAMILY LIFE 

As Namdev grew into youth, his parents got 
him married to a maiden of their caste named 
Bi^ai. He seems to have lived lovingly 
> with her and two children wve bom to them 
a eon and a daughter. Though married and 
father of a bmily, Namdev ' grew more 
fifii BKiee anwwldly and asoetio in disposition. 
Ever visiting the sbrine or attending religious 
■leniahliai, or eierouing bimself in song and 
4 t 9 pi|t Iw ively OTossed tba 


of his house. His parents often sought after 
him and entreated him to give up his devo¬ 
tions and pursue the family trade. They were 
themselves, they said, growing old and could 
not work. But neither their entreaties nor 
even their helpless and aged condition could 
turn the thoughts of' Namdev. Full of 
reverence and afiection for his parents, kind to 
nil beings even to a fault, he could not find it 
111 bis mind to engage in any secular task, but 
w>mt and spent himself in devotion and 
spiritual exercises in the shrine of Vittoba. 
Namdev’s disregard and neglect seem to have 
brought poverty and discord into bib household, 
though *^rhaps they were never so acute as 
we read in the life of that other great mystic, 
Tukaram, the doleful sage of Debu. 

Once, we are told, the aged Gona Bai, 
stung by her son’s neglect of the household 
and the consequent poverty, repaired to the 
slyine of Vittoba, and, there standing before 
His image, charged Him thus: “My eon whose 
upbringing cost me so much trouble and 
anxiety is now a slave of Thee. He lives for 
ever in Thy Temple; he has neglected his 
trade ; his parents, wife and child he has 
ruined. You have enticed him away from 
world and honour. My family is in ruin. Is 
this Thy vaunted Divine Mercy ? 'Standing oa 
Thy brick pedestal, 0 God of Illusion, Thou 
causest a tragedy to be euacted in every home 1" 
Vittoba, the legend continues, secretly put 
on tbe guise of a merchant and went and depo> 
sited some money and treasure in the bouse of 
Namdev, before Gona Bai returned home 
from tli(> temple. Namdev, as might be 
expected, on arriving home, took hold of the 
treasure and swifty distributed it among 
Brahmans and mendicants. 

The chief occupation of Namdev during 
these days consisted in celebrating what are 
called biuyans and san^r^ons, chan tings of 
prayer and song. Putting on the tulH gar¬ 
land, cymbal in hand, tbe tailor-youth would 
go and stand in tbe courtyard of the Vittoba 
Arina and long dance and sing. Or when 
tbe temple festivals came and pitgnms poured 
in, the devout youth forgetful of all, even . 
fo^, would join in their ohantiogs and songa 
and pan his time is high spintsal ysYeli 
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Ere long he began to oompoee songs, and yonng 
firiends* and mystics began to gather round 
him attracted by his devotion and his songs. 
His virtues too, his great tenderness, his 
affection for all, should have endeared him to 
many. But in that mediseval age, the songs 
and ecstatic doings of this untutored youth 
seemed tollave struck the minds of the elders 
and the orthodox with « certain spiritual 
naivete and daring. A remarkable anecdote 
is told of how, once when Mamdev was 
seated in the midst of an assembly of 
devotees, a saintly potter, by name Oora, 
tapping him on the head, said that he was 
hacoha (half-baked), hinting thereby that he 
Should, in order to perfect bis religion, sit at the 
feet of some guru and learo. Namdev sought 
after a guru aud found one in Vishoba Kbesar, 
an ascetic dwelling in the shrine at 
Mallikaijun. 

NAMOEV AKD VISHOBA KBKSAB 

A great change seems to have come over 
Namdev*s life and religious attitude after his 
initiation and disciplesbip under Vishoba 
Khesar. In one of his songs, Namdev tells us 
that he obtained bis knowledge of the True and 
Living God from the Khesar, and by his influ¬ 
ence Was led beyond idolatry and the 
worship oi slocks and stones. , 

{fAU0£V*8 PiLQRIMAQES 

Hxe next important episode in the life of 
Namdev is his pilgrimage to the various 
shrines and holy places of Northern India and 
Deccan. Namdev’s pilgrimage extended as far 
as Hastiuapur and Badrikasbram in the north. 
MAMOEV’S LATTEE LIFE 

«>liB disciplesbip under Vishoba Khesar and 
}U 0 (fllgrimage apart, there are no other 
important episodes recorded in the life of 
Namdev as written by Mabipatbi. 

lo the poetic bii^rapby of Namdev written 
by Mabipatbi, a number of most lovable 
mystics and saints appear who all seem to have 
li4d in the time of Namdev and on terms of 
gpiritual ownradeship with him. How many 
cT^eee saints, or which of _ them were really 
oontempmary, we have no means.of judging 
apart from the writings of Mabipatbi hims^f. 
But their lives and character aud tfie part 
'tbc^playipibo^ of Namdev are in Uiett- 


selves so interesting and full of beauty that we^ 
cannot pass over them in silence. ^ 

JANI 

Jani, child-poet and mystic, was the off¬ 
spring of some poor parents. Onoe the latter 
coming on pilgrimage to Pandharpur with 
their daughter, the young girl, barely seven 
years old, moved by some strange devorion 
and mystic love at the sight of Vittoba, chose 
to remain in His city. The parents urg^ hM 
long to follow them back to their home but 
she refused and was left at Pandharpur. 
The little girl all alone lived in the city, a 
houseless devotee worshipping Vittoba. One 
day she fell under the notice of Namdev, and 
the saint, struck with the girl’s precocious 
God-love and courage, took her to his home 
and giving her unto the bands of Gona Bai 
bade her look after the girl and nourish her. 
Gona Bai, with a true mother’s heart, took the 
stranger-girl into her hnsehold, set her to 
some household work and cherished her 
lovingly. The little girl-devotee, we read, lived' 
happily in Namdev’s house, partaking in his 
bkajcme and songs and assisting in the household 
work. Jani, true devotion’s child, was also a 
poetess. Small beautiful songs of hers, tellihg 
of God and His Love, are still current and 
highly popular throughout the Deccan. They 
are sung by the Marathi woman as she *'drt.WB 
•water from the village-well or sits at the 
grinding-stone, and by the biliman tending 
the flock on the hills. Poet and devotee of 
Vittoba as she was, Jani never gave up her 
place in Namdev’s household, and it was from 
out of her common life, a life of toil and Mrvioe, 
that she sang forth her rapturous lyrics ‘of lovb 
and devotion. Of Jani’s latter life, ,of bow It 
ended, we know no more than in the oase of 
the lives of many another mystic and davoteo. 
She lived perhaps for a long time under ^e 
kind protection and spiritn^ fellowship of 
Namdev, and, after a life of boustiiold toil 
and religious devoUon, closed bar <feys in the 
of Vittoba. 

nirw* 

Another character that figures in ^ life of 
Kamdevis the pious and asoet^Bakha. loan 
•ge of gentle and pious sooliy Bakba vestba 
ffloet^KU aodgeatfe. BevMbyflMAfetlet 
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and lived in the city ofPandharpur with is 
wifenan)^ Banga and a dani^hter. Once be 
had mad#a number of new pots and kept them 
for baking. A oat laid its young in one of 
them* Rakba, unconscious of the same, took 
down all the pots and placed them in the fire 
to be baked. A little time hence the mother 
oat came, and, missing its young, loudly began 
to BG|eam. jRakha was seized with great 
fear and remorre, and, with a perturbed heart, 
prayed and vowed to Ood that he would abjure 
the world and become an ascetic, if only the 
little cats be saved. So saying, Rakha kept 
praying to God till the fires went out, and, 
then taking out one pot after another, he found, 
to his devout astonishment, the little cats unin¬ 
jured and in life, in one of the pots. Beside 
themselves with joy, the gentle Rakha and his 
wife prepared to fulfil their vow. They gave 
away to the poor all they had, and, with 
nothing but the clothes they wore on their 
person, they embarked on a life of asceticism. 
They took not to begging but daily went and 
gathered the wood and the twigs in the forest 
and, selling them for a prioe, maintained them¬ 
selves. We are told that the ascetic Rakba, 
^ile daily gathering the fallen twigs and 
pieces of wood, would touch them not—such 
was the intense purity of his mind—where 
tSey^ay in groups, fearing lest some other 
hand bad gathered them for its use. 

NAHOEV’s CBABACTBK 

In the many anecdotes and incidents of 
Namdev’s life already narrated, we may gather 
some idea of the great sincerity and faith and the 
exquisite tenderness of heart and gentility of 
mind of the Maratba poet. Some more anec- 
dotee s4 told in his biography which reveal the 
same beautiful cbaracteristios. Once, on an 
EkadoMhi day when the pilgrims were prepar¬ 
ing their food in open places round* Pandhar- 
pur, a dog came on the scene and began to 
carry away the food they iiad prepared for 
their dinner. The pilgrims took some 
sticks and pursued it, when the dog entered 
the bouse of Namdev,and, seeing some newly- 
prepared articles of food, put out its mouth. 
Kamdev, friend to all beings, at onoe took 
the oakea, and, smearing them with ghee, gave 


them to the dog. No act of kindness could 
be greater. It is said that Vittoba ‘himself 
had asstimed this guise of a dog to test the 
heart of his devotees. Another anecdote is 
told which is, if at al), more touching and 
beautiful in its tenderness. Once, Namdev’s 
mother being ill, she asked her son to go and 
bring her some herbs. Narodev took a blade 
and went out to bring them. As be, however, 
stood and cut the plants, the sight of the 
falling juice brought profound tears into his 
eyes. Suddenly turning the blade on to his 
own leg. he made a cut there to see how be 
himself felt it and taking out a piece of flesh 
apjilied it to the sundered plant to help it to 
revive. As the late Ranade said, “ this 
intense spirituality may sound somewhat unreal 
to men not brought up in the atmosphere 
these saints breathed. But there can be 
no doubt about the fact and there can also be 
no doubt that the national ideal of spiritual 
excellence has been shaped by these, mpdels. 
It may be that a stronger backbone and more 
resisting power are needed in the times in 
which we live, but in an account of the saints 
and prophets as they flourished more than two 
hundred years ago, we cannot afford to inter¬ 
polate our own wants and wishes.” 

% 

NAHDEV’S CLOSING DAYS AND DEATH 

His devotions apart, Namdev seems to have 
spent his time largely in preaching and in 
composing songs. More . than three to four 
thousands of poems bearing his name have 
come down to us. Most of these poems, as is 
the case with the poems of the other great 
poets of this movement, should have been 
composed extempore in the course of the 
bhajaTis and aankiiiaTiB. That Namdev 
constantly figured iu such bhajaTis and 
congregational meetings is certain. But 
Mabipatbi has left us no detailed descriptions 
of bis daily preachings and bhajana, of the 
eagerness and ecstasy and love that would 
have swelled 'Namdev’s utterances or of the 
vhst crowds at Pandhari and elsewhere that 
would have gathered to hear him. In the 
lives of Bkanatb, Tflkafhm and Ramdas written., 
by the same poet, wi have vix id desor}{)tioa, 
of some of the most memorable bht^^am 
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meetings tb4f held, of the very men and 
women who attended them and of the great 
wave of enthusiasm and religious ecstasy into 
whioh they swept whole assemblies of devotees 
and pilgrims. Perhaps removed by a very 
long period from the time when Mahipathi 
came to write the pious lives, the tradition 
that had gathered round the life and doings 
of Namdev had faded in parts, while the 
enthusinsm and the love that attended on the 
lives of the more recent saints were more fresh 
in the memory of the people and found their 
way into the biographies, it as it may, 
Namdev's life could not have been a whit less 
fall of love and devotion and pure ecstasy, and 
charity than that of the 16th and 17th century 
saints. Living to a pretty good 'age, some seventy 
years, Namdev breathed his last at the very door 
of his loved temple of Vittoba at Pandharpur, 
The first step leading to the door of the Vittdba 
temple at Pandharpur is named after him— 
a fitting memorial to a saint who helped to lead 
the souls of men on to the feet of 0od. 
namdev’s religion and fobtrv 

Namdev, like Tukaram, was more a poet 
and a mystic than a preacher or the spokesman 
of any creed. If we may believe the story of 
his initiation under Vishoba £l< -sar who was 
probably a non-idolater and a monist, Namdev 
should have learnt something of religious 
theory lind philosophy under him.. Such as it 
. was, it would have gone to give strength and 
eleamess to Namdev's faith and vision. 
Namdev’s poems, however, little reveal any 
philosopbio theory or speculation. They are, 
above all, poems of great Devotion and 
(3od-love. 

The preciousnesB of the message of Namdev, 
as that of Tukaram, consists in the fact that 
it niters with simple sincerity a ory df the 
heart for Ghxl and points out to mao the need 
of Clod's Graoe. As Banade says, the 
charm of Namdev and Tukaram lies in their 
appeal to the heart and in the subjective truth 
of the experiences felt them in common 
with all who are religious by nature. ” Agaiu 
and again there break* out in* these two 
singers the aatUentio call of man’s nnqoendh- 
able desire, ** 0 [ that I knew where I mtgLt 


find Him. ” The abundance and intensity of 
these expressions of desire and love rannot be 
adequately reaUsed except a study oftiiose 
poems themselves. There are in their poems 
also notes of praise and God-attainment and 
eager moods of beatitude and peaoe. The great 
governing ideas of these mystics are, however, 
derived fr in the current Vaishnavite faith. 

Few poems in Marathi, except perhaps some 
of Tukaram, can match the following in their 
intense spiritual yearning and their ory for 
God's graoe. 

Why dost Thon leave me suffering ? 

0 haste and come, my God and King. 

I die unless Thou succour bring. 

0 haste and come, my God and King; 

To help me is a trifling thing. 

Yet Thou must haste, roy God and Kilig. 

0 come: (How Nama’s clamoors rin^ 

0 haste and come, my God and King. 

Another is more beautiful:— 

0 God, my cry comes up to Thee, 

How sad a cry is it 1 

What is this tragic destiny 
That Fate for me has writT 

Wherefore, 0 Hrisikes, dost Thou 
So lightly pass me byf 

To whom, to whom but to Thee now 
Can I lift up my cry ? 

As chiming anklets sweetly ring, 

So rings Thy name abroad; 

To human spirits hungering 
Thou givest peaoe with God. 

Thou on Thy shonlders oarrying 
All the world’s load of oare. 

To Thee 'tis such a little thing 
Thy tronble too to bear 1 ' 

Ah, Pandurang, Thy band withhold. 

My mother dear Then art 

My Nfba, waxing very bold, 

Casts him apon Thy heart. 
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OHBISTtAK FOBGITENESS m. KARMA 

Sister Vliodu ooutilbutes to the current 
number df Tk^ t us{ uhJ Cks Wut ; the missionary 
journal issued by the S’ P. Q. explains the 
doctrine of atonement in the Christian faith 
which has been so deplorably misrepresented and 
misunderstood and points certain so-called grave 
defects in the theory of A'orma. The doctrine of 
atonegi^t has been understood in two senses; (1) 
that man had incurred a debt to a relentless God 
who exacted the payment in full, but without 
much regard as to who paid it (this is a sur¬ 
vival from Rabbinical theology) ; (2) that the 
payment wsh made to Satan to redeem mankind 
which is equivalent to saying that Christ 
recognised the right of Satan to bold mankind 
in bondage; this strongly savours of Mithraic 
dualism. But it is unforiunate that one or the 
otb^ meaning baa often been attributed to 
Ohristianity even by Christian teachers. The 
real meaning of atonement is twofold : on man’s 
past repentance, on God's forgiveness. Repent¬ 
ance begins with a genuine sorrow for sin, not 
remorse for consequences, nor shame at exposure, 
but a genuine sorrow for sin itself. The for¬ 
giveness with which God meets repentance looks 
both backward and forward. God removes the 
gu|lt of the past and also grants a fresh infusion 
of divine strength with which to renew the 
victorious struggle for the future. Thd gnostic 
doctrine of salvation is obliged to fall back upon 
tb# other doctrine of reincarnation ; in other 
words, there is no salvation provided for man ; be 
must work it out for himself through an unlimit¬ 
ed series of incarnations. It has thus no scheme 
of salvation to offer and the term ' Saviour' it has 
merely borrowed from Ohristianity. The same 
orituism appliee to the world-teachers on Bodhi- 
sattvas of Theosophy. 

The writer then points out oertain grave 
msMs Uaory cf karma. The doctrine of 
harmOt he eays, is wh^y alien from the idea of 
fMiiflee. 

It oSsie no help to struggling humanity* The 
law at itanue is utterly pitiless and mechaaioal 
in ill opetstion... Them is no eeoapittg the fruits 

efteTM. 

It ledeeee to a nunimum tiie scope for free¬ 
will is men and regards him almoet as a machine, 
obliged to leUow oat in the futum the eeqnenoe 
of eotiet loWetort in the past, atteriy regardless 
of oBp nhsiMt of will lie mey have experienced hi 
ttet OMentteo* 


It doee nothing towards solving the problem of 
human inequality, but merely pushes it fftrther 
back and so deludes the unwary with a semblance 
of a solution. 

It makes human progress to consist in a 
process of emptying and destroying, not of 
fulfilling. All kitrma^ whether good or bad, must 
be worked out, and as long as any remains of any 
kind there is no release from re-birth : the way of 
escape is thorofore to abandon action, and as 
action is the fruit of desire, desire too must be 
abandoned. 


DEMOOBAOY IN VEDIC CIVILISATION 

Dr. Biswa Nath Mukherjee, writing in the 
Vedio HagaaxM for February 1918 describee some 
aspects of Vedic polity which can be under¬ 
stood only in the real spirit of the Vedic 
Mantras. The Hindus enjoyed a fully equipped 
self-government in those days. It was a Mief 
that God himself was the creator and organieer 
of men and so it was regarded that the king was 
only a temporary order-carrier of thai Unineraal 
Attisr. The king was selected in the congrega¬ 
tional assembly of all the subjeote of a particular 
place, both literate and illiterate, rich and pocw 
and high and low castes. The people’s voice was 
the strongest thing in the country, and they 
could make or mar the fortunes of a king who 
had to pay every regard for the opimon, rights 
and voice of the common masses. There was also 
a council system of government, the chairman and 
the counoillore being elected in the same way as 
the king, and taking solemn oaths and pledges of 
good government. The Vedto system of adminis¬ 
tration was not of a patriarchal nature. Kingship 
was not hereditary, the king was unanimously 
selected by the common mssees. 

“1' e administration of the Aryan kings TTArialj 
Ohan>in, Baghu and Daleep, Shantou and 
Dasbm <' • were highly demoomtic. While bring 
rulers ol special merits, they were oompbtriy 
under the guidance of their own subjects. 
Strietiy speaking, their oounoils were the chief 
instrument for ruling the country. Who wiU 
deny that if the peofde’s voice was not a prs- 
dominating factor in ancient India, a king of wmU* 
wide reputation as Bsja Harish Obandra would 
not have been oompriled to abdicate his throne and 
give it to the care of one of his Ordinary subjects 
Visbwamitra, who bimerif again had no 
wish to rule and had to give the diarge over to ttie < 
re^wriria members of the Imperial Ootinoilsf' 
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INDIA’S DUTY 

The February number of Th$ Hind^utem RtvUw 
oontnvu an article Mr. T. B. Me(tn in which 
he pointe out that to perceive real greatness and 
to value it acoording to its grade indicate true 
bulture and that we, as a nation, have it as a 
duty to exalt those living Indians who are com* 
nunlng with the Infinite and creating the 
future soil of India above those who are working 
for the mentally and materially necessary. Two 
men, of the few people who are pointing out the 
new way to Truth and Beauty, are Sir Babindra* 
nath Tagore and Sir Jagadish Ohandra Bose. 

“ Sir Babindra Nath Tagore has a peculiar 
significance for the Indians of to>day because he 
has succeeded in harmonising the emotions and 
ima^nation of the We-st mth those which we have 
inherited from bur ancestors without losing his 
national tdentity or stooping to mere imitations. 
He shows in his works bow the East can absorb 
the Romantidsm of the West without sacrifioiog 
its eternal Ideality and without degenerating into 
theatricality or superficial sentimentality. The 
old Indian literature dealt with the relation of 
Man to the Infinite. The new Indian literature 
brings in two new links in the chain which unites 
the individuel to the cosmos, viz., the Nation and 
Humanity. * * * So he goes further, boldly 
de8{aring the Time-Spirit which is all for 
' Nationalism,’ and spe^s to his compatriots and 
other human beings somewhat in the following 
manner :—* O man I create the circle of Bace or 
Nationality,'but do not be enslaved by it. Let 
thy spirit go out of it, and wander about for its 
benefit in the vaster circle of Humanity, which 
too, however, must not enslave it.’ He thus 
unites the mystioUm of the East with the 
humanism of the West, eschewing at the same 
time the nnatywal asoeticism of the former and the 
gro64 materialism of the latter. 

Sir Jngadi^ Ohandra Bose is the ideal scientist 
of the Future. Although trained under European 
masters, he has retained his soul while pursuing 
Scienoe, which is a great achievement for any 
tmientist in these days of cheap Agnosticism and 
cheaper A&rism. How was he able to aobfeve 
this?—it might be asked. The' answer is,' He 
was able to a^eve this, because be has inherited 
a^d mxoounged the spirit of those times when 
Sdence and Eeligion, Philosophy and Poetry, were 
n(;^ severely sepi^t^ into water-tight compart- 
mirnbi in India, aa they are in Western countries, 
to-day, but formed a Beautiful Whole, attracting 
e lenp ayan-moths towards Itself.’ ” ^ ■ 


HINDU OONOBPTION OP PATEIOTJBM 
Prof. Badhakumud Mbokerji, ic.a., 
in the course of an interesting arioole in the 
Commonweal on the patriotic note^in Sanscrit 

literature says: — 

The first featiiie noted by the Atharva Tedm 
poet is the prim «ry one of the physieal, territorial 
extent of the country, which is the basis of aU 
life. The very ezpauhion of the peo{de, the 
growth of their uumbei's and the ezpansioo of 
their colonisation depend npon that primary gift 
of a wide stretch of territory in point of wMeh 
India is one of the most fortunate and best 
endowed countries of the world; and so this 
preliminary formative factor of her national life is 
expressed in the prayer r 
‘ Jjet the country make for us wide room ; let the 
country be spread out for us, be prosperous for us, 
On whom our forefathers formerly spread them¬ 
selves upon the brown, black, red, all-formed fixed 
soil of which the inhabitants stand, unbarasseg 
unsmitten and unwounded.’” 

There is again the well-known passage in the 
Jiig Vein which defines tlie boundary line of the 
Aryan civilization in that period and deifies the 
rivers of the Punjab which were the cradle at once 
of culture and commerce. 

** 0, ye Gangs, Yamuna, Saraswati, Satadrii and 
Parusni, receive ye my prayers. 0, ye Marut- 
bridba joined by the Aeikni, Vitasta and Arjikiya 
joined by.the Susoma, bear ye my prayers.” 

Here patriotism itself is elevated and refined 
into religion. To think of the mother- 0 '>ua^ry, 
to adore her as the visible giver of all good be¬ 
comes a religious duty ; the fatherlaud is ^Hotted 
its rightful place in the nation’s daily prayers, 
the fatherland of which the most important 
manifestation is constituted by the river systems. 
The AtduKTva Veda takes up this earlier note of tita 
Hig Veda and devotes to the same theme quite e, 
number of verses: 

“On whom the circulating waters^flow the 
same, day and night, without fmiure—let tiiat 
land of many streams yield ug milk; then let bar 
sprinkle us with splendour. . ■ > 

l^t cleansed waters ^ow for our body,” ■ ■■ 
There were hills, forests, ^liilds an4- seeeooi, 
and treasures ai^ gold and l^s, benetn,- the 
wealth of mine and horses and titen to tbs srasitii 
of heroes and heroines; 

« “ On whom the people of ^ lormerly i^wsed 
tfasaselves; on whom tiie gods »vs>e sB gs the 
Asttrss.’’ 
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URDU LANGUAGE AND CULTURE 
In th&March number of Batk cmd Weat^ Mr. 
Asaf AJi TCvoes the development of Urdu from 
its origin and atudies it from a non-linguistic and 
purely cultural point of view. On ^he one hand 
there is a tendency to import into Urdu as much 
of Persian as can conveniently be done without 
displacing the Urdu vetbe and current idioms. 
There are those who desire to purge Urdu of 
Arabic* and Persian influences to steep it in 
^nskrit and finally to change its script from the 
prevalent Persian to Devanagari. The contro¬ 
versy is at present of a more or less political 
and religious nature. To-day Urdu stands for a 
specific culture ; it is the resultant of the impact 
several types of Asiatic civilisations and is the 
meeting ground of the Tartan, the Arab, the 
Persian and the Aryan. As early as the time of 
the Tughlaqs, Mubaroqiadan authors and poets of 
note had commenced assimilating the language 
of the people, the earliest traces of which we 
find in Amir Kbushru's imperishable works. His 
language was not Urdn, but it was the precursor 
and parent of Urdu. Wall is accepted to be the 
first poet of Urdu, its Chaucer. Wali’s language 
had ceased to be Hindi, but enriched by Persian 
vocabulary, Persian diction and Persianised ideas, 
assumed the earliest form of known Urdu. 
Pefsian being the Court language, it was culti¬ 
vated with great assiduity by all and Urdu, the 
spoken language of thepeople, could not re6i> t the 
inflow of its influence. Voluntarily or no?, I'le 
ad9ptiAi of the Persian scriptcertainly perpetuated 
the new-born language. “The Hindi civilisation, 
reduced as it had been, to a picturesque simplicity, 
a superb elegance and a tranquil poetry, all 
pensive and lyrical, reposeful and genuine, furnish¬ 
ed the graceful background, ou which the re¬ 
fined Persian, the graceful Arabic and the valiant 
Turkish influences blended together to form the 
beautiful culture which distingtiishes all the 
Urdu-speAiog people, from the rest of the world.” 

Daring the last one hundred years the language 
has nirived at sturdy manhood. Ghalil’s Urdu 
poetry marks a very promioent cleavage 
betwe^ the current Urdu and highly 

Persianised style to which he ^ve currency. 
Naair of Agra almort overplgss^ Urdu with 
Hindi and wrote in the language of the people. 
The proee w«tke in Urdu literature are obiefly 
romanUo, r^igKHis and historici^. Fiction and 
journalJem have been strongly in evidence for 
over half a oontaty and ptuiosopiueal works, 
worke trav^ btageapbies and tra«als are aleo 
oo^ioM. BOt lMkis|, bat good vai 


unblemished dramatic works are conspicuous 
works. A very exceptionable style of writing has 
recently come into existence aud although not 
in favour, is secretly admired. Delhi may or 
may not have been the actual birth place of Urdu 
but it certainly became its congenial nursery and 
all the first great authors and poets of Urdu 
were born there ; the supreme masters of Urdu, 
Mir Hasan and Mir Taqi are both of Delhi. Urdu, 
as a symbol of specific culture, represents the 
ne pint ultra of oriental refinement. 

OUR AIMS-AN ANGLO-INDIAN VIEW 
Sir Francis’ Younghusband, writing in the 
February issue of the Nineteenth Century and 
After welcomes the announcement by Govern¬ 
ment that ultimate self-government to be 
gained by successive stages is the goal of 
British policy in India. He says that 

the Indian nalion will always include the 
British among the multitudinous communities 
of which it is composed. As the goal is approach¬ 
ed, the power and number of the Anglo- 
Indians must decrease, but it is for the unofficial 
and ex-official Anglo-Indian to see from this time 
forward that his itilluencc increases. The 

British, in the course of their 300 years’ connec¬ 
tion with Indis, have, as it were, grown into the 
fabric of the country, identified themselves with 
its fortunes and become a part of the Indian 
people, as any other race which has immigrated 
from outside. Individuals come a^d go from 
England, but the British community remains ; it 
is the cohesive rletnent which ke<‘pe the fabric tO‘ 
gather and is the stimulus which initiates progress. 

He maintains further that the British element 
must increase in numbers and influence 
in the future. More of them will come to India 
after the war, as merchants, planters, engineers, 
etc., and so t^ British community will increase 
in numbers. Improved oommuoications will also 
contributn to this result. The British commu¬ 
nity will derrMPfi its own proper share tn tAe 
Qoverntnent of tlw country and will not allow itself 
to be pushed aside on one side and ignored, 

India needs more of men of the type of 
Julian Grenfell who adored India, loved the life 
there, the sport and the beauty of the Taj and 
the val^ of Kashmir. For men of such vitality 
who oombine practical capacity with culture and 
varied interest, India offers the widest oppeT- 
tunities. O'Ke British puhlic mitet sternly dis' 
courage Campaigns of (ipprobrium upon theirre p reeen- 
tativee in jndia and must give all p('ssible sup- • 
port to the British in India, if this aim is to be 
Biooem t 
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NATiOKAL EDUCATION 

FripoiiMd Pam>jp;«, writing in the pages of 
the «/* /fdia tobjeete the Kntionnl £duoa* 

turn •nheme to » severe ezaminatioii. He oon* 
dwaae tiie eimt of nniagonum to the present 
■polem 0 ^ Univenity Bdueotion. 

** The present system of eduoation is said to 
have been invented for the single purpose of 
providing clerks for Qovemmeut. Any good 
results that may have arisen out of it are said to 
have come in spite of the system. We are afraid 
tiiat this is going too far. For a rational estimate 
we must take into aoouunt the good results as 
well as the evil, and every reasonable man will 
be oonstraiaed to say that the former vastly pre¬ 
ponderate. Sven this present feeling of nationality 
is the direct result of our present system of 
edooetion. Did the Madrasi, the Bengali, the 
llaratha and the Bindbi even do lip-service to the 
idee timt they are all children of the same soil and 
their intereete are mainly identical, sixty years 
■gol Had it not been for our English education, 
Mrs. Beeant would not have obtained her position 
in India as the President of the Oongrese and 
Mr. lilek might have been either a soldier of 
fortune or the founder of a religious sect. The 
present ^tem hss ite defects, no doubt, and 
ettempte should be made to improve it; but it 
wo&U not be desirable to do away with it root 
end biwnoh, even if it were possible.” 

National Jfidooation in England, says Principal 
Paranjype,*ha8 always meant the eduoation of 
«rery ohiid in the country and has generally 
been regarded as the duty of the Government. 

** The late Mr. Gokbals'e advocacy of free and 
aompnleory primary eduoation was in this eense 
diMDted to secure National Education in India, 
Md so also bis followers who try to make Govern- 
mmit alive to its reeponsibiiities in this matter 
may be said to be workers in the cause of National 
Edition. Booh a system of universal eduoation 
caaaot be uhiaved by any pnvate agnoy, bow- 
aver margetio, though we have a vast resp^ for 
the anerg^ of Mrs. Beeant and her oo-worirers. 
It has got to ba done thro^h the sgenoy of 
OovsrniMBt and GovemmMt alone. Private 
agsooiae oao at the beet be only supidemeDtary 
to Government, steppiog in to mahk new esperi- 
BMAte, to flU in ooos#ional gaps and to make 
OoramaiMt realise its duties.** 

Ihs writer ocmtends that the idss of substitu* 
for European ageni^ whioh is rae-of 
the ^Inoyal items in the ouit of National sifbiDa* 
tioois BOatw iavsotion, 


“ Many Indian witneeses at the Iset ^blio 
Services CommissioQ—and at the one before the 
last—advocated this view ; and evidenoe 
givsn by the writer of this artiele asking for a 
borough Indianisation of the ednoational services 
created sonfb stir four years ago. As Mr. Arundale 
admits in his msnifeeto, the Deooen Education 
Sooiety, the D.A.V. College, the 0. H. Ooll^ 
end several other bodies have been making private 
efforts to show that such a thorough lodianiBa- 
tion will not load to a disaster.” * 

0 

The writer then turns to a discussion of the 
question of the medium of instimctimi. Curiously 
enough he saj s on this subject extremes meet. 
The enemies of Indian progress are at one with 
the advocates of National F^ucation, Still Frind- 
pal Paranjpye urges that vernaculars should be 
the medium of instruction in high schools but lie 
holds: 

The question of the medium in Colleges is not 
so very urgent, as by the time a boy goes there 
he should have acquiied such oommacd over 
English that the medium would be a minor 
matter there. It should not be forgotten that 
Euglish is necessary for India’s progress and that 
no vernacular can take its plaoe in the Indian 
political, social and intelleotud world.” 

About religious education, the writer has 
very pronounced views. He believes the attehipt 
has failed in the 0. H. College, Benares, and 
says that it will only create more complications 
without any corresponding benefits:— ^ ^ 

** Whatever the merits of religious education 
may be, it has nothing in common with anything 
national. Religion in the accepted popular sense 
of the term has been mainly an anti-national force 
in India. There is nothing so eflioaoioas in 
rousing the moat potent anti-national feelings as 
the introduction of the religious dement. 
Mrs. Beeant faeraelf had a good d^ to dd with 
Umdu-Moslsm claims in our pubHo life. The . 
Jain, the Liogayat, the Christian, the Jew §ai 
others are also putting in thair sepsxmtiet oktel. 
The lines of cleavage in India are religkne Mid- 
Beotarian. The proMem befoie some Indian I se d ss e 
is how to efface theae tines ol daavage. NotitiBg 
would please our enemies bettar timn to ese this 
propaganda atta^ the utmost SBOOtss. Is it win 
to play into their hands t” ^ 

In his second srtiels Priadpat Bssuaojpye 
oflhrs some oonstmotive irnggnstinna He adBi id 
the very outset 

** iLsaring aiida for the ssodMBt the itdi-knowii 
‘dmott thtoemy ooBBtry bn thi flniriiimi^ M 
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deMnret and that tberafore a OovernmeDt, 
however foreign in its personnel, besb represents 
the natioz^lor the moment, we shall ask our 
friends whether they are not at present also 
engaged in a political campaign to make the 
Government of the country also national, whether, 
in spite of temporary set-backs and particular 
inddents in the struggle, the main line of progress 
is not absolutely assured and whether, in the 
course of twenty years or so which would be 
reqaire<P to allow even the most successful 
educational campaign to make its results felt, our 
Government is not bound to be almost completely 
responsible.*' 

Government should not abdicate the right 
of educating the people and it is sheer waste of 
time and money and energy to work a private 
agency, however wholesome such agencies may 
be as supplementing the work of the Government. 

But there must be a^neral policy underlying 
the educational system, leaving private agencies 
to make new ezperimenta and supplement the 
gaps that must necessarily remain in the case of 
suoh a vast machine as Government. To say that 
we are going to have a private educational system 
would be as ridiculous as to say that because there 
are oocaaiouaHy hard cases of mismanagement in 
the admioistration of the irrigation works in the 
oo^try we should straightway do away with a 
Government system of irrigation and start a 
eomidete private system of irrigation works in the 
country. If we have faults to find with tbe 
Government system we should agitate to get 
these removed.” 

After detailing the risks of private agencies 
in education the writer urges that we should work 
toTompIete and better the existing system of 
university education to suit our requirements. 

"This we regard ae the proper statesmanlike way 
of setting about the aolution of the university 
problem in India. If we merely sulk and have 
nothing tuedo with the existing organisations, in- 
stead of improving thsm we shall only harm 
odkMtves.” 

Thtr there is the diffionlty of finding students 
who expect no Government careers. 

" Th^ottly real direetioas in which the leadm of 
tba National Eduoa^n moveme^ can move with 
pnAt cro teehnok^ioal institut^. perhaps com- 
meroe e^^es and schools, possibly a medical 
aohool or oollaie and, wo must add, theological 
seminaries. If they start Arts 0(^lsges, not 
many stndeats .will join them unless wy are 
MM mmm vftir they oemplite thmr 


course. Even private firms, with their managers 
bred up under tbe old syeteto, will probably prefer 
a man with a certificate of known value than 
make experiments with another with problemati¬ 
cal attainments.” 

The writer concludes with a warning > 

" Our firm belief is that education of every kind 
is in tbe main the duty of Government as the 
kt^eping up of tbe police and military forces is. 
It cannot abandon it. No private body can 
aticquately undertake it, though oocasionally it 
can organise bands of volunteers for a sudden 
eniurgency or filling up gaps. 

" Are we prepared to collect funds by means of 
our volunteers if Government to-morrow tells us 
that it is going to close all schools, colleges and 
other institutions and to discontinue ail expense 
on education if you don’t like tbe present system 
and, to be fair, to remit the correeponding share 
of taxation ? Those who wish to pose as leaders 
in educational matters should cease to talk in an 
irresponeible manner and be sane and practical in 
any campaign that they undertake.” 


INDIA AND THE DOMINIONS 
The December number of the Round Taih 
contains the following interesting eentenoee on the 
subject of tbe future relations Iwtween India and 
the dominions:— 

It is beginning to dawn upon many of us that 
to this vexed question of our ‘ right ’*to share in 
Imperial questions there is a previous question. 
Are we in these dominions yet fitted for Imperiel 
rule ? Are we prepared, are we in any true sense 
1 ‘eady, to take up our share of the " White Man’s 
Burden”? Oan the dominions, for example, 
fairly claim nt present to take any part in ruling 
the great tlcpendencies? That question almost 
answers itaelf. Our only outward and visible effort 
in this direction so far has been in the passing of 
stringent anti-Asiatic legislation 1 Of tbe effect of 
that legislation on India we have bad a recent and 
timely reminder from a casual visitor to these 
dominions. Sir Henry Richards, Chief Justice of 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, gave a 
brief address to the New Zealand Club at 
Wellington on June 12, 1917. In the course of 
his remarks Sir Henry Biobai-ds made it very 
to his bearers {amongst wi-om-were two 
Ministers of Crown) that educated J i.Jians had 
most decided objections to any Imperial oonitito* 
tion- in which the oolonies were to be given any . 
Toios io natters. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE FOB SCHOOLS 


Ib % recent numbor of School Worlds Hr. 
£. B. Cumberland writes about the value of 
aodal sdenoe lessons to boys in schools. The 
poDtion of social science as a course of university 
stadj has been gradoally improving, and already 
many entbusiastio workers have extended and 
madd solid the foundations of the science and 
built upon them a subetantial superstructure. In 
the universities of America, a professorial chair 
for the teaching of sociology is taken for granted, 
and outside the universities social activities of 
public importance have been studied very largely 
with the view of gaining more exact knowledge 
oonoerning them. 

Instruction on the lines of the Psychologists’ 
Uemorandum cAn be given to boys of about 15 
years of ag^ with a certainty of its being listened 
to with evident interest, sioce it Tells them facts 
that they can understand. 

** The distinction between the character, or 
^kpment, of the individual’s mind built up for 
him in the remote past by Nature, and the addi¬ 
tional equipment, with its modification of Natui-e’s 
contribution, which he must acquire for, and 
through the medium of, the associated life of men, 
shows a boy that for a fall participation in the 
duties and privileges of social life he mast further 
educate himsdf until he has accomplished his 
individual transformation from what he was at 
birth into a rational and responsible human being. 
He sees that the serviceable foundations of his 
daily behaviour are laid for him not merely by 
kiudly and benefioent efforts coming from outside, 
bat also by himself through the exercise of his 
power of will. He learns, too, that man’s task, 
he entered upon a life in sssocintion with 
his fellows, has b^n to strengthen and extend 
that association until it includes all members 
the human family inspired with mutual goodwill; 
while the initial equipment Nature has provided 
’ him with for the ta^ is, unless a vague gregarious 
Instisot or eonsoiousneaa of ^kind is induded, 
Umited to the parental insrinot, which makes f^ 
binding ties o^y between kith and kin. What¬ 
ever farther equipment he needs must issue from 
the social life he builds up”. 

A boy who realises all this reads with admira- 
rioB of, and pride and hope in, the raoe be belongs 
to, the story he finds in history of how ihan the 
world over has striven with .nasny stumbMb to 
]|«id his feUowt to live tqgeUiw in 


communities, with a corresponding increase of 
oo^operative strength, until one, in which the 
British boy is spedally interested, haf^>een formed 
which amounts to an aggregation of five bnndred 
million human units. 

History, and Qeograpfay|even more than History, 
has been bringing social science more in touch 
with schools. Those teaobeys who are shy of 
social science, but who welcome oivios, oan put 
into the latter as much of the former as they 
approve. « 

THE WASTE OF MENTAL POWER 

The Bt. Hon. Sir George Beid, formerly High 
Commissioner for Australia, writing in the 
February issue of the JUytorc Economic Journal 
impresses the great fact that it is the duty of 
mankind to prevent mental waste. There is a ^^eat 
waste of mental power go'og on fbi which injudi¬ 
cious methods of selecting teachers, and preparing 
teachers and teaching children are largely res¬ 
ponsible. A more prominent place for ^ycho- 
logy in the examinations for primary school 
teachers and in the systems of primary eduostion 
should be given first; since the study of the 
mental nature in one shape or another lies at the 
root of the education of every child, especially 
every child mentally efficient. The child's mind 
must be made as eager to learn as to play games, 
and must be made full of an insatiable spirit of 
inquiry and love of knowledge. The older people 
must not look upon work as a curse apd jfust 
devote some part of their leisure time to the 
higher objects of mental culture. It is really in 
these that the purer, stronger pleasures are to be 
found and with them new life and strength for 
the drudgery of every-day life. If the mind be 
viewed as a mere machine fox earning wi^es, 
there is still a tremendous waste of mental powm*. 
Another source of mental waste is the ^togetfaet 
absurd views which prevail oenc e ming work, bbtl^ 
in the classes above and the dasera bellow. 
education oftbe right sort and more oulture inU, 
perhaps, gradually lessen the tendency to look’Mi 
industrial work in .itself as a badge 
inferiority. Lack of ooneentrarion is one df ihb 
chief Bourcerof mental waste. If oM don not 
bring one’s mental power in downright Mmest 
upon everything that one does, ond mfison the 
most valuable of all mental habits. Aso^lmr 
source of untold waste is lack of amjdtfoo; rad 
still another is lack of courage. Ahd the battles 
, which may lead to grand^'ViotpdM. 
inn Bgatot ew toiw •dm' 
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MISSIONARY PEOQRESS IN INDIA 
The Jaouarj Dumber of the /niemational H»oi«w 
of JltMiMMOontains a fairly ezhauatire summary 
of all the important features in missions and their 
life in India during the past year. The South India 
Bducationsd Council of Missions presented a leport 
dealing with vocational training in both urban and 
rural areas. The Young Men's Christian Associa¬ 
tion and a number of missions are giving much 
attention to the development of oo-opemtive banks. 
The Indian Christian community joined in the 
protest against the system of indentured labour 
and some of the leading missionaries in India 
took psrb in public meetings on tliat subject. 
The rapidly-growing niitioriHl consoiousness is 
mainfesting itself in the Indian Church and 
pceat.ing problems for which a solution must be 
found. In the Church Missionary Society, in the 
S. P. O. Telugu-Mission, in the Anglican Church 
and among the Baptists, developuienU in self- 
government are in rapid progress The third All- 
India Conference of Indian Christmns was held 
in December 1916 and da'iit, among other 
questions, with technical and iiiduatrial training, 
and marriage »nd divorce laws as they affect 
Indian Chriatians. Evangelistic work has been 
actively carried forward and is not only adding 
to membership of the Indian Church but develop¬ 
ing powers of service and leadership. Among the 
outibanding features of the work may be znen- 
tioned, the careful and widespread preparation 
of workers, the eoiphasis laid on the service 
of q|cfa individual in working and praying for 
other individuals, the adoption of Indian methods 
of work ond the active participation of Indian 
women. 

‘ The mass movements towards Cbristianit/y 
continue and constituto at once the highest en¬ 
couragement and the ronst pressing problem of 
the Indian situation. Attention is being directed 
to find the best methods of education and Bible 
teaching in village areas and there is :igt owing 
Mnsa of tBe value of co-operative movements 
along economic and socifll lines. Comity among 
miasioDS was finally approved at the meeting of 
the National Missionary Council in October 1916 
and ttte missionary survey of India is making 
progress and will complete the survey of the 
Madras Province by the end of tlM present year. 
There is in active preparation, a clean and full 
statement of the {H-oblems of missionary litem- 
tare in Indie, showing Uie Utemiture that is 
avakshle, vHmt classes of tracts, books, newspapers 
and pariodieeb ara^ requi^ and what is the 
Qtdar of Wffmef. 


THE OUTLOOK IN INDIA 

A writer in the Utatefman remarks in a 
recent issue that it may be confidently affirmed 
that the time has gone by in India for the older 
Anglo-Indian intransigence, and that it is perfectly 
well understood that the Viceroy and the Home 
Goveromdnt are prepared to move a long way in 
the direction of provincial autonomy. The posi¬ 
tion as regards the Indian National Col^ress, has 
in the past few months, developed in a way that 
has greatly disturbed the European community 
and has caused some perturbation among the 
moderate Indian loaders. Tbe conversion of the 
official world to the idea of r'vjionsible govern- 
ineiit is so emphatically a Co< victory, that 

the occasion would seem to demand above all else 
n united constitutional party and the n^ost trust¬ 
worthy leadership. 

The following remark is very suggestive: 

There niay, indeed, be some positive advan¬ 
tage in having an extreme section of tbe opposition 
at work ns a counterfoil to tbe Maximalist section 
of tbo Nationalists ; and, as a matter of fact, the 
European Associations of Calcutta nnd Madras, 
by their recent agitation, ostensibly provoked by 
the release of Mrs. Besant, have stiuiulated tbe 
large niid iiiiiuential middle party to attempt tbe 
admitable task of seeking a possible basis of agree¬ 
ment between Indians and Anglo-Indians. The 
Indian reform party stands by the self-govern- 
uient proposals worked out by the e^ecurives of 
tbe Nations] Congress and the Moslem TiSague, 
which provide for a largo immediate extension of 
the elective element in the legislative councils^ 
local autonomy and provincial executives res¬ 
ponsible to the councils. The European community 
urge that representative institutions without an 
instructed electorate must be disastrous, and they 
insist that the only kind of reform at present 
desirable or attainable is the improvement of local 
self-government within tbs existing eonstituticnal 
systHiK. Clearly, if these two positions are main¬ 
tained, racial conflict is inevitable, Common 
ground must somehow be discovered, and it is 
such common ground that is indicated by tbe 
propMinla of tbe Joint Conference of Indian and 
European moderates”. 


THAT IHDIA TANTS: AUTONOMY TITHiN THE 
EIIP4RE.—<An appeal to tbe British Democracy. By 
G. A. Katesan, Editor of tbe Indian Review. Foolooap 
8VO..160 pages. As 8. To Subroriben of Am, 6. 

O.A* Kateaandc Oo.,8unkttramaCbetty Street,Madras. 
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AET AND HUMAN EXPRESSION 

Mr.* Edgar. H. Wilkios, writing in the April 
namber of The TKiotofiatt desoribea and classifies 
the various arts, the different inodes of artistic 
•xpresdoD, their relation to each other and to the 
ttittntiat nature of Art as having twu factors in it 
via, the emotion'ideas expressed and the purely 
sensuous i)eauty of the expression. Emotion- 
idea is the essence of Art and sensuous beauty 
is the essence of its expression. Art is a mode of 
expression representing emotion in human life 
and has the direct object of giving pleasure. 

In Music, the beauty of sound and rhythm is 
the predominant element, the enjoyment derived 
through the sense of hearing, being quite dis¬ 
tinct from and usually without any intelligent 
understanding of the ideas which music represents. 
In prose literature, the novel for instance, we 
have an art in which the idea, the meaning is the 
aU-important element, and beauty of expression 
is necessarily subordinate to it. In minting, we 
have the two elements about equally promi¬ 
nent, the beanty of form and colour and the 
beauty of the idea expreesed by them. In 
artistic expression, we use the different human 
faculties singly 'end in ^rious oombination and 
it is according to the faculty or oombination of 
faculries used in each case, that we name it 
poetry, drama, mosio, painting, etc. Art is one, 
as is human life; but the arts are many, 
aooording ae human life expresses icself through 
difiteent and distinct organs of expression. 

“ The value of prose literature is the emotion 
value of the parrioular phase of human life 
presented, here the beenty of form is entirely 
dependent upon the beauty of the idea of which 
it is the expresrioo. The eesential truth of 
literature and its value as an art lies in its 
trnonnsn to life, in the accuracy with which its 
emotion pictures, represent phases of the emotion 
etmedousnees of the nation or race by which 
the literature was produced." 

Oratory is less an art and more a soienoe or 
«raft, as it deals with present problems and 
•otual facts of life and 'has not as its 
primsry object, the giving of pleesure by the 
aroQsiog of eomtion. Here we see the mingling 
(ff the elements ef art and craft. Drama is the 
higheet ait of all, in that it oomes neareet to 
•Saal life, and ue« aB the powers and forme of 
human e^resnon. ** 

Hurio, ss an art has greater freedom amL ex- 
nemve powbr in two respeets, vis., the Ube^ypry 
meeiential ^ert taken by the fixed meeh* ^ ^ 


oal record, and the place taken by eac^ mud ld a n 
in combining his own individuality witii that of 
the oompoear in givi^ expreesion t^the com- 
poser’s work. Di'awing and etching are the same 
art as painting but without the colour element. 
Sculpture models the form in three dimeneion^ 
iost^ of in two and baa the greater exprsssiva 
power, in being subject to an infinite variation of 
view-point. Landscape palntiDg has certainly 
reference co emotion. In pottery, vases, orna¬ 
ments, etc., the emotional element is*'not ae 
prominent as in the case of musie, and is eclipeM 
by the beauty of form. Architecture 'is a craft 
beautified by art and is the embodiment of hnmsn 
emotion in building. It brings in emotion and 
expresses it in the style, proportion and orna¬ 
ments of the building. Dancing and Oallistbenic 
is another method of expressing emotion. 

The writer concludes thus: 

I do not claim to have given an exhaustive 
account of the arts, but have endeavoured to show 
bow they are related to Art in its eeaeoce, and-tbe 
reason of their differentiatioo; that each art is 
not something sui gtnerie, incapable of analysis 
and olaesiSoatioD, but is, ss it wsre, a ray of the 
sun, an expression of Ait itself. ^ also I hsve 
suggeeted that Art is not something tui psnsrtt, 
but is an expression of one aspect of the TripU- 
dty of conscious Life; and that it does not exist 
only in a separate compartment of its owd, Wt 
enters, in some degree, into every detail life, 
inseparable from the two other aspects. Science 
and Oraft, of this Triplioity. **. • . ^ IqAll 
things the Unity in Trinity and the Trinity in 
Unity are to be worehipped." 

INDIA IN INDIAN A FOREiaN PERIODIOALB, 


Ths Guauxuiii at Haxowax. By Mr. Tara 

Oband Oajra, X.A., S.T., c.D. [*' The Hindustan 
Review,” February, 1918.] 

The 1910 Cross ik Bslatioit to Ixdu. By 
B. A. Roes and 0. O. M. Adaifi. [“Thu. 
Theosophist," April, 1918.] 

A UxzTiD Eauataka Paowoi. By Q. Aani^ 
Bao, K.A., B.!.. r**'Svsryiiiaa*s Review," AmE 
1918.] - ~ 

Xeb Ibsiab Bdsobt bob 1916-19. By Vrof. 
y. G. Kale, V.A. f“ Joaraal of the fiadf^n 
Economic Sodety,” Macdi, 1918.] 

VaBXASKIAHA DhAJUA IK TEB X^BT OT 

THooaar. By Mr. K. 8. jUmsewBiBi Saatri. 

* Loin MoBunr akd Ikua. By ** Novas Homo." 
[ « Tke New Beriwr,"'Mntti7( 1U8.] 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION 

In opemI)g the National Education week feati- 
vitiegat the Gokhale Hall, Madras, on April 8, 
Mrs. Besant read the following measages ; — 

I. SIB BlBlin>BANATa TAaOBB 
The lamp is trimmed, 

Oomrodes, bring your own fire to light it. 

For the oall comes again to you to join the star 
^igrims 

, crossing the dark to the sbrine of sun¬ 
rise. 

The day was when you went forth in your glad 
adventure of light 

and the etar of hope thrilled in the sky and 
kissed your banner. 

But AS the dark deepened you fell behind in the 
march 

and slept with your lights gone out, 
while your dreams*grew discordant 
like the ominous cries of night birds. 

Yet though it is dark, and the wind in the 
forest 

is like the wails of lost souls 
has not the breath of that prayer already 
touched your foreheads 
which comes from the past echoing from age 
to age; 

X^d me to I<ight from the dark, from death to 
Everlasting Life ”? 

Sleepers, arise from your stupor of dim desola¬ 
tion 

wan^know once more that you are the child¬ 
ren of Light. 

11. MB. M. K. OAHOHI 

If people can be made to understand what is 
truly National Education and to cultivate a taste 
for it, the Government aobools will be empty; 
and there will be no return thereto until the 
oharaoter of education in Government institutions 
is so radioally altered as to accord with National 
ideals. # 

in. SIB BASH BEHABI OHOSB, MJt., D.L , O.I.E. 

1 feel satisfied that the Government system 
of education does not and cannot fulfil all our 
needs and it is neoeesary to supplement it 
by providing teobnioal, scientific,, commercial 
and agricultural education which our Society 
is eeeUng to do. More \ban that; if 
geoeral eduoaticm in its several stages, primary, 
secondary and collegiate, is to achieve all that is 
expected of it, it ought to be oarried on on 
National linee and under National control. This is 
what the National Council of Education baa been 
soairing to do, and this is also aimed at by the 
,.ooiety tw ^ Promotion of National Education. 
• il 


IV. MB, BAL GAKQADHAB T1LAE 

Good citi/^enship is the civic goal of the mem¬ 
bers of a Nation generally; and in this respect 
the older generation is naturally the best guardian 
of the interests of the younger one. In the 
language of Wordsworth, “ the child is father of 
the man.” If we therefore want our younger 
generation to attain to the status of full citizen¬ 
ship, we must educate them according to that 
ideal. In other words; “A Nation that has 
not taken its education in its own hands can¬ 
not soon rise in literary, social or political 
importance,” and it was this ideal that prompted 
myself and my colleagues in 1880 to start an 
independent private English school and, soon 
afterwards, an Arts College in Poona. Another 
attempt was also made in the Maharashtra 
later on in 1907. 

V, MRS. ANKIE BESANT 

What must our National Education be? It 
must be controlled by Indians, shaped by Indians, 
carried on by Indians. It must hold up Indian 
ideals of devotion,' wisdom and morality, and must 
be permeated by the Indian religious spirit rather 
than fed on the letter of the creeds. That spirit 
is spacious, tolerant, all-embmcing and recognises 
that man goes to God along many roads and that 
all the Prophets come from Him. 

National Education must live in an atmos¬ 
phere of proud and glowing patriotic, and this 
atmosphere must be kept sweet, fresb and bracing 
by the study of Indian literature, Indian history, 
Indian triumphs in science, in art, in politics, in 
war, in colonisation, in manufactures, in trade, 
in commerce. The Arthashastra must be studied 
08 well as the Dharmashastra, science and 
politics as well as religion. 

National Education must not be separated 
from the Homes of the Nation. The ideals, the 
interests, the principles, the emotions of the one 
must be those of the other. For the Nation is 
buill out of families, and the present opposition 
between the Home and the School must cease. 
The teachers in school and college must work in 
harmony with the teachers in the Home. 

National Eduoation must meet the National 
temperament at every point and develop the 
National rhoracter. India is not to become a 
l^e(i_nor even a greater—England, but to 
evolve into a mightier India. British ideals are 
good for Britain, but it is India’s ideals that are ‘ 
good for India.--—Nsto India. 
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UTTERANCES OF THE DAY 


THE LATE MR. GOKHALE 

I. SIR WILLIAU METER 

Sir Willirtm Meyer, in inviting His Excellency 
the Viceroy to unveil a marblo bust of Mr. Gokhale 
in the Imperial Ijegiblative Council at Delhi on 
March 22, said :My Lord, thi^ bust of our late 
comrade, Mr. Gopal Krishna Gokhale, has been 
Bul»cribed for by the F-uropean members of 3 ‘our 
Legislative Council. Our Indian colle.agues had 
presented to the Council the busts of two ominont 
European officials, the late'Sir John Jenkins and 
Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson, and we Europeans 
thought that it would be a very fitting return 
that we should similarly pn-sont the bust of a man 
whom 1 can describe without exngger.ation ns the 
most able and distinguished Indian who has sat 
in the Viceroy’s I./egislative Council. I hope the 
bust will meet with the satisfaction of those who 
knew our late friend, and T may say that it has 
been carried out by an Indian sculptor, Mr. 
G. K. Mhatre. I will not delay Your Excellency 
much longer, but I should like to say a few words 
as regards Mr. Gokhalo. Ho was a born leader 
of men, and while holding fast to the principles 
he had marked out for himself, he had tho true 
statesman’s instinct in grasping what was imme¬ 
diately practicable. He could be, when occasion 
required, a very shrewd and keen critic, but 
he only criticised when bethought criticism called 
for, and when he had fully studied the case on 
which he spoke. Nor did he confine himself to 
mere negative criticism, for hts was a mind which 
was fertile in constmetive propositions, and hie 
great mental qualities were buttressed by very fine 
characteristics—single-mindedneos of purpose 
and transparent sincerity, the complete devotion 
of hii life to the public weal, the magnetism that 
wins and keeps friends, and the habit, so easy to 
preach but so difficult to practise, of making full 
allowance for the difi’erent standpoints of those 
from whom he might difier. It is indeed tragic 
that a man so endowed should bave been snatched 
from India at this time of travail and transition, 
when she so sorely needed his dear and wise 
guidance. We can now only cherish bis memory 
and his example, and 1 hope, that this bust may 
help to recall him not merely to those who knew 
him in the flesh but to the Indian politicians of 
the future. 1 now ask you, my Lord, on behalf 
of those who have subscribed for the bust, ta*put 
the seal oq our purpose by unveiling it,” 


II. H. E. THE TICEBOT t 


H. E. the Viceroy, in unveiling the bust, said: 

In discharging the task which falls to my lot 
to-day 1 labour under the grave diaadvantage of 
never having met Mr. Gokhale, and an appre¬ 
ciation of any man without that insight which 
can only be given by personal acquaihtance or 
frietidhhip must, to any the letiat, be very 
imperfect. I would not, however, on this account 
have foregone the privilege of taking part in these 
proceedings, which testify to the very high esteem 
in which Mr Gukhule was held not only by his own 
rountrymon but also by all who came into contact 
with him. You may remember that Matthew 
Arnold wrote of one who saw life steadily and saw 
it whole. That for nioitt of us, if not for ail of 
us, c.in only be an appioximation, and greatness 
among men, to my mind, in a large measure 
depends upon their approximation to that ideal. 
53o many of us cannot gee the wood for the trees, 
so many of us in the midst of the dust of allhiis 
have our vision blurred and indistinct; and so it 
comes about th.at when we at rai-e intervals in our 
life light upon a man with a wide vision and with 
a clear outlook we greet him as one placed .above 
his fellows. I venture to think that'Mr. 
Ookhale’s claim to our esteem, apart from his 
personal qualities with regard to which I cannot 
speak, lies in his approximation to tbaf idetd of 
which the poet spoke : 

“ Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make out life sublime ; 

And departing leave behind fls 
Foot-prints on the sands of time.” 

If this be true the sense of our loss of 
such a man at such a time as the present 
must be borne in upon us. yuch men 
are rare, and when they pass away before they 
have reaped the full harvest of their promise we 
doubly mourn their loss. Mr. Gokhale has, how¬ 
ever, left behind him a name and a memory 
which should not be without its lesson for us all. 
I unveil, then^ his bust to-day, not only as a 
memorial of our appreciation of his worth, but as 
a lasting reminder to us who pass by, of the 
qualities which go to make a man great among 
his fellows. 
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TRt NIZAM'S FRESH CONTRIBUTION 

His Exalted Higbne&s the Nizam has despatched 
to H. E. th» Viceroy the following telegram ;— 

“ I have read in the papers the Prime Minister’s 
message to Your Excellency and your reply 
thereto. As an old and faithful ally of the 
British Government 1 am prepared now ns in the 
past to render every assistance according to the 
means of my Government. Meanwhile 1 offer 
one huni^fed thousand pounds sterling to help in 
th« war.” 

EDUCATION IN TKAVANCORE 

One-seventb of the total ex^>eaditui’e in the 
State of Travancore is on education. The amount 
allocated for the coming year is 23 lakhs-, which 
is two lakhs more than in any previous year. 

THE CHIEF OF SANGLl 

The Chief of Sangli, one of the Southern 
Mahratta States, has announced hie intention of 
the early esUihlislmieiit of village {»iuchayats 
throughout hi.s State. 

CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN RARODA 

In Baroda there are 323 Co-operative Credit 
Societies with a memliortship of 10,G20. TlkO 
working capital is nearly a niilliou rupees and the 
net profit about Rs. 40,000. 

RECRUITS FROM MANDA 

e Raja Bahadur of Manda announces the 
following coiiceKSioti»i to those who join the army 
from his estiite :—For combatants (1) in cash 
a HMn ci Rs. 100 to every recruit at the time of 
recruitment ; (2) if a tenant, i-ent will bo reduced 
by half; (3) every lecruit will also be given two 
bigbas of land free of rent; (4) if not a tenant, 
four bigbas of land, free of rent, will be given to the 
recruit. For non-combatants and labourers (1) 
in cash a sum of Rs. 70 to every recruit at the 
time of recruitment; (2) if a tenant, rent will be 
reduced by one-fourth ; (3) one bigha of land free 
of rent w^l be given; (4) if not a tenant, the 
recruit will be given two bighus of land free of 
rent. 

COCHIN ADMINISTRATION 
The revenue of Oochin is about five million 
rupees. Primary education is well provided for 
in the State. Recently the system of nomination 
to municipalities was replaced .b^ that of election. 
The panchayats are strongly established and look 
after the roads, tanks and wulls in villages. They 
ate authorised to open schools in rural areas as 
well as to exercise certain judicial powers. The 
appointment of members to the panchayats on an 
elective basis is being considered. 


GWALIOR INDUSTRIES 

Remarkable industrial developments at G^yalior 
were disclosed at the first annual meeting of tho 
Gwalior State Trust, Ltd., at Gwalior on the 
18th March. H.i.s Highness the Maharaja presided. 
The proceedings showed the many industrial 
ventures that have been recently developed in 
tho State, 

Paper mills under the muuitging agency of 
Messrs. Calmer, Lawrieand Company of Calcutta 
in co-operation with the Bengal Paper Company, 
Limited, bad been started in the State and were 
now working night and day at a profit. 

A Gwalior Agricultural Company is being 
formed to bike over some fifteen to twenty 
thousand acres of wolI-KoIected land for farming 
operations on a large scale. This company will 
work in co operation with the Premier Oil 
Company of India, Limitod, A company has 
boon formed to take over motor repairs. A 
Gwalior Motor Service Company has also been 
formed. Plans have been prepared under the 
advice of Profes-soi' Stanley Jevons for the laying 
out of an industrial city at Gwalior. A factory 
1ms also beoii dosigimd for nmnufactuiing roofing 
tiles for which, it seems, suitable clay Las been 
found in the State. 

EDUCATION IN RHAVNAGAK 

A Zenana Boarding School has been opened 
in the Bhavu.«gur Stiito under the supervision of 
Her Highness the Maharuni Sahab. 'It appears 
that tho first gills’school in the whole of the 
Province of Kathiawar was established in Bhav- 
nag.ar as early as .and tho girls' schools in 

the State now number 25, giving instruction to 
about 3,700 girls. The zenana school has been 
well-equipped with all the modern requirements, 
arrangements also being made to satisfy the 
requirements of the purdah system. An Indian 
lady supei'intendeut has been appointed. The 
Dewan of tho State announced at tho opening 
function of the institution a donation of Rs. 8,000 
to the school, the interest of which was to be 
spent by Their Highnesses in scholarships. 

BIKANER’S GIFT 

On the centenary of the conclusion of first 
treaty between the Briti.sL Government and the 
Bikaner Sbito, H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner 
has generously oil'ered the King-Emperor three 
lakhs including one lakh from his privy purse 
for any war purpose or war charity. The gift 
has been graciously accepted -by liis ImpeiiaT^ 
Majesty, 
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INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA 


INDIAN COOLIES IN RANGOON 

The question of housing Madras and (jHlcutta 
coolies in Rangoon, white awaiting steamers, 
caused a debate at the liangoon Muxnci)>ality ou 
April 9, all the speakers except the Pi eeident 
urging that as these coolies weie birds of passage 
of no pecuniary benefit to Rangoon, the cost of 
providing accommodation for them should be 
defrayed by the ehipping company or the Fort 
Commissioners or as the Hon’ble Mr. E. f. 
Goodliffe termed it, the paternal goveimment. 
Ihe municipality was asked as the result of the 
Government House Conference and as an urgent 
measure to construct a shelter, cook house, and 
latrines for 2,000 coolies. The shelter was esti* 
mated to cost Its. 15,000 and was to be made of 
dunny and bamboo with earth flooring. Mr, 
Goodlifie’s proposition was carried that the Local 
Government be asked to consider the request of the 
Fort Commissioners to utilise the two godowns at 
the Brooking Wharf for this purpose, the Port 
Commissioners having previously stated inability 
to grant this. An alternative proposition was 
also carried to construct the shelter suggested on 
the clear understanding that the municipality 
should not pay the cost. 

ASSISTED EMIGRATION 

The proposed system of assisted emigation of 
labour fro^i India, observes an up-country con¬ 
temporary, has been condemned by educated 
Indians all over the country. Men like Mr. 
Gandhi, Mr. Andrews and Mr. Polak who can 
speak with authority on the subject have 
expressed their disapproval of the system in no 
uncertain words, As the Bombay (Jhronicle says, 
the strongest case against the system is that 
emigration of Indian labour at all is uncalled 
for in the existing and future industrial interests 
of the country. The need is not for foreign but 
interaal emigration. In a communication to the 
Ghivernment on the subject of assisted emigration 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce brings out 
this point very forcibly. The Dhamber says:— 

“beveral important industries of the country are 
experiencing acute labour dii&culty, for instance, 
the coal industry: the Government has recently 
thought fit to restrict the output and despatch 
of second and third cla^s collieries with a view to 
improve the labour supply of first-class collieries. 
This industry alone can with advantage employ 
‘ 40 to 50 thousand people more. The tea indu^ry 
also experiences difficulty in labour supply. The 
coal and tea indfistries admit of vastj develop^ 
/ 


xnents and the two together could give profitable 
employment to the labour that Va| being 
emigrated year after year before th6 war broke 
out. The committee hope that with Government 
encouragement several important industries will 
be soon established and developed in this country, 
which will require a large amount of labour. 

*'Under these ciAjumstances,” adds the Chamber 
in their letter, “it would be inexpedient for the 
Government to allow emigration of laboVir from 
India. The emigration policy has as one of fts 
objects to make provision for a comfortable 
living for the sif^plus population of India. But 
the object has nut been attained, nay the result 
has proved a serious economic, social and moral 
danger to India and to its people.'’ 

INDIAN LABOUR IN CEYLON 

“Indian opinion,” observes bho National Monthly 
of Ceylon, “ has been recently expressing itself in 
no uncertain terms regarding the conditions of 
Indian labour in Ceylon. There has been a 
continual discussion in the daily press on the 
subject for some time and the feeling is growing 
that tlie whole question of labour in Ceylon 
ought to be reconsidered and settled on a basis 
ditleient from what now exists and with due 
regard to the interests of the labourer an^ of 
the nation. The position and wagra of the estate 
labouier are not certainly enviable, and there 
seems to be something desperately unfair in that 
while the shareholders of estates ei^oy *1'at 
dividends the labourers should be living in dire 
poverty and want.” 

INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 

Over the unfortunate new railway regulation 
which marks off the Indian as an undesirable, to 
be shut out of railway carriages except such 
compartments as may be reserved for the purpose, 
a great deal of commotion has arisen in South 
Africa. The fire in our countrymen there has 
been stirred; the spiiit of passive resistance, 
which blazed forth under unbearable conditions, 
will, we fear, come to life again over this disgrace¬ 
ful demonstration of colour pride in South 

Africa.The Indian is to be denied the 

privilege of travelling first or second class even if 
be pays for it. On the same principle in the 
tramcar also there is an Indian portion to which 
alone the Indian can have access—be is liable to 
,be thrown down from a running tramcar should 
be cause the least inconvenience to any European 
—Indian Fatriat, 
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GANDHI AND THfi MILL HANDi 

Writitj^ to the pretis under date March 27, 
regarding hie recent vow of starvation, Mr. 
Gandhi explains;— 

“ When over a month ago 1 reached Bombay 
I was told that Ahmedabad millbanda had 
threatened a strike and violence if the bonus that 
was given to them during the plague was 
witbdKwn. I was asked to intervene and I 
^nsented. 

Owing to the plague, the men were getting as 
much as 70 pur cent bonus eiuce August last, 
An attempt to recall that bonus had resulted in 
grave dissatisfaction among the labourers. When 
it was almost too late the millowners offered in 
the place of the plague bonus and for the suko 
of the high prices a rise of 20 per cent. The 
labourers were unsatii^ed. ” 

Messrs. Shankerlal Danker, V. J. Patol and 
Mr. Gandhi were appointed arbitrators on behalf 
of the labourers and they came to the conclusion 
“ that 35 per cent increase was fair and 
at a huge meeting announced 35 per cent 
for the Enillliands’ acceptance. Be it noted that 
the plague bonus amounted to /Opercoiit of their 
wages and they had declared their intention of 
accepting not less than 50 per cent as high 
pieces increase, They wore now called upon to 
accept the mean,—(the fixing of the mean was 
quite an accident) between the millowners’ 20 
p|f' cent and their own 50 per cent. After some 
grumbling the meeting accepted the 35 per cent 
increase, it always being underetoud that they 
would recognise at the e.ame time the principle of 
arbitration whenever the uiillowneis did so. ” 

But the millhands bad grown weary of the 
twenty-two days’ struggle, “were preparing to go 
to work and accept 20 per cent increase and were 
taunting us (I think very properly) that it was 
very well for us who had motors at our disposal 
and plent^ of food, to attend their meetings and 
advise staunchness even unto death. * * » 

“ 1 felt that it was a sacred moment for me, my 
faith was on the anvil, and I bad no hesitation in 
rising and declaring to the men that a breach of 
their vow so solemnly taken was unendurable by 
me and that 1 would not take any food until 
they had the 35 percent increase given or until 
they had fallen. 

“Before I took tbo vow I know that there were 
serious defects about it, Forme to take such a 
vow in order to affect in any shape or form the 
decision of the millowners would be a cowardly 
jDjustioe done to them and 1 would piove 


myself unfit fur the friendship which I had the 
privilege of enjoying with some of them. Iknew 
that 1 ran the risk of being misunderstood. 1 
could not prevent my fast from aflecting their 
decision. That knowledge, moreover, put a 
responsibility on me which 1 was ill able to beer. 
From now 1 disabled myself from gaining 
concessions for the men which ordinarily in a 
struggle such as this 1 would bo entirely justified 
in securing. 1 put the defects of my vow 
in one scale and the merits of it in the other. 
There ore hardly any acts of human beings which 
are freefrom all taint. Mine, 1 knew, was exception¬ 
ally tainted ; but better the ignominy of having 
unworthily compromised by my vow the position 
and independence of the millowners than that it 
should be said by posterity that 10,000 mrn 
had suddenly broken a vow which they bad for 
over twenty days solemnly taken and repeated in 
the name of God.” 

INmA'H OILSEEDS 

“ The great value of India’s trade in oilseeds,” 
observes the Bulletin of the Imperial Institute, 
“ is nut generally realised, in spite of the fact 
that the production in India is probably well 
over 5,000,000 tons in quantity and X50,000,000 
in value per annum. The exports of oilseeds 
from India in 1913-14 amounted to nearly 
1,600,000, tons, value at s^proximately 
.£17,000,000. To this there must be added an 
export uf about 3,250,000 gallons of oil, valued 
at nearly i^400,000, and an export of nearly 
200,000 tons of oilcake, v ortb about £1,000,000. 
The .’inniml value of the export trade of India 
in oilseeds and their products may', therefore, be 
placed at about £18,500,000, taking 1913-14 as 
an average year. 

PllOTECTION FOR INDIA 

Professor Alfred Marshall inthe course of a letter 
to a Madras writer on Economics says that he once 
intended to write a book on Indian JElconomics 
dealing with the need and opportunities of some 
of tbo chief industries of India, but he has not 
been able to complete it. Eeferring to the 
question of the adoption of a protective policy 
after the war, be observes:—“ But 1 do not think 
that protection is suitablo for any country of 
Western Europe, 1 do not think it has helped 
Germany now, nor America in the last sixty 
years. I should prefer other aid to wmW 
industries even in India but, if no other aid were 




AGRICULTURAL SECTION 


AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES 

• 

The> Director of Agriculture and the Director 
of Public lastruction, Ceylon, visited Calicut 
lately in couneciiion with iutiu.'Ntit'tal and economic 
enquiries. If would appear that as a consequonce 
of the export of copra and oil from Oeytun being 
prohibited the Cej^lon Quvernuiesit are consider' 
ing starting soap and candle-making. 

SUGAR-CANE 

' In the rural economy of many parts of India 
sugar-cane, observes a contemporary, occupies an 
important place. The area under lliis crop during 
1916-17 was 2,414,000 acres as against 2,391,000 
acres in the preceding year, and the total produc¬ 
tion of sugar (mostly raw sugar) was estimated at 
2,626,000 tons. As the demand of sugar for 
total consumption is in excess of tho total 
quantity produced, India has to import a large 
quantity of it. 

AGRICULTURE AS A PROFESSION 

It is very doubtful, observes the Cojuntonmal, 
whether even one or two (>er cent of the hundreds 
of young men, coming from villages, are aware 
of the magniheent opportunity they have in 
Agriculture. A young man can easily earn there 
far more than a clerk’s post will bring him in the 
^cities where the cost of living is far higher. 
Without any considerable capital, it is not dilli - 
cult to raise the produce of ordinary agricultural 
lands by 50 per cent, if only he will closely study 
the latest improvoments. A careful observation 
of existing conditions, and the possibilities of 
raising better crops, of using better seeds, or of 
securing the most paying manures, will surely en¬ 
able an educated young man to earn more in 
agriculture than an average graduate obtains in 
the much-prized Secretariat. 

INDIGO CROP OF 1917-18 

The final general memorandum on the Indigo 
crop of 1917-16 issued by the Department of 
Statistics, India, shows the total area is estimated 
at 690,600 acres which is 10 per cent below the 
finally revised acreage (770,000) of last year. • 

The total yield of dye is estimated at 87,800 
cwts., as against 95,700 ewts., the finally revised 
estimate of last year, or a decrease of 8 per cent. 

The season has not. been altogether favourable. 
Heavy rainfall and doods adversely affected the 
crop in Bihar and Orissa, and in parts ot the 
* United Pi ovinces. In Sind the crop sufiered ieom 
low inuodatich in the beginning of the season. 


AGRICULTURE: THE ROAD TO WEALTH 

The greatest talk before us, says t^ip'.T'tmee of 
India, is the increase of the national w^tb. The 
shortest path to that goal is to develop Indian 
agriculture. After the war there will be intense 
competition for markets for all kinds of manu¬ 
factured goods. All the manufacturing nations 
have enormously increased their capacity for 
outturn. On the other band, the demand for all 
sorts of prodiice will far exceed the supply. 
Whilst on the one band the world’s manufacturing 
power has immensely increased, on the other hand ‘ 
the world’s supply of produce has immensely 
decreased. Some of the best agricultural land has 
been overrun ; all the .agricultural lands in Europe 
have declined in fertility; and Russia, for instance, 
will be distracted from production to anarchy for 
ott far ahead as we can see. The world will be 
bound to como to those* countries which have 
produce to sell, and to pay the high prices which 
will be demanded. India has a surplus; if her 
agriculture is properly developed that surplus 
can be largely increased. Agriculture being the 
largest industry in India, it stands to reason that 
any improvement in that agriculture is bound to 
react more quickly on the general level of 
prosperity than any developmentof manufacturing 
industry, important as that is. , 

FRUITSI^THE N. W. F. PROVINCE, 

The following is from the Annu.-il Report of 
the Peshawar Agricultural Station at Tarnabtin 
the North-West Frontier Province for the year i 
ended Juno 30, 1917:—The latest Tarnab 
peaches and plums have entirely satisfied the fruit 
growers, the deub'rs and cunsumei'S. On account 
of its fruittulness and good quality, the early 
apricot that was described in lost year’s report 
ngiiin deserves special mention. A really de¬ 
licious melting peai fruited at the farm. It may 
become even more important than tjto batang 
in the Peshawar market during September. 
Several of the Mediterranean olives that were 
planted in 1912 yielded over 15 lbs. of fruit, and 
two trees bore over '20 lbs. Oranges that were 
imported in 1912 fruiMfd very well, and sevlhl 
of the trees ripened 200 beautiful oranges. The 
persimmons continue to bear freely. Some carob 
seedlings (cra^ta sHiqua), only 5 years of age, 
gave a crop of small beans. The carob and the 
commercial olive must eventually become common 
trees in the N. W. F. Province. Walnuts and 
* nliuouds also promise to do well in certain parts 
of the Peshawar District. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Democracy after the War.— By I. A. Hobson 

Oeorge Allen & Unwin, Ld., London. 

In this Kttle book Mr. Hobson draws attention 
to the extraordinary conversion of the British 
constitution ** for the duration of the war ” from 
a practical democracy to an autocracy^ pure and 
simple. 

The State restricts and regulates our use of food and 
drink. . and removes the constitutional guarantees of 
civil lil^rty. Military and civil authorities may, and 
^ 0 , arrest, deport and imprison men and women 
without formulating charges or bringing them to trial. 
The security of Habeas Corpus and of trial by jury 
in open court, in accordance with rules of law, has 
been abrogated for whole classes of alleged olTendors, 
and in many instances the omi.s of proving innocence 
has been thrown on the arrested person . . . Not only 
the spirit but the very forms of popular self-govern¬ 
ment have suffered violation, and a self-appointed 
triumvirate, speaking tbrougli a vocal instrument, a 
War Cabinet, has usurped all the real powers of 
Government. • • 

Two reflections arise from this undoubtedly 
accurate summary of the invasions of civil and 
political liberty in Gre.at Britain. The first is 
that for success in war the State must bo ruled by 
a dictator. The second is that as compared with 
our fellow citizens in Great Britain we in India 
are singularly fortunate. 

With many of Mr. Hobson’s deductions we are 
unablo to agree. But it is true that a taste for 
powers very often develops ; and that there is a 
real danger that when the war is over the steel 
trap will not automatically open. ” We, therefore, 
^Icolf'o Mr. Hobson’s note of warning, and trust 
that the lliiti«h demo.rrf,’ will keep their eyes 
open, and !-fo to it Oiit. t-iie rights they have 
gladly surrcndtnrd in the hour of the Empire’s 
danger aiv» loyally restored to them when the 
danger is past. 

Elements of Indian Mercantile Law. By 

S. R. Dav.ir, Bar-at Law, College of Conintorce, 

Bombay. 

We have much pleasure in welcoming the 
above publication which, so far os we know, is 
the first of its kind. It fully justifies its scope 
and the object which its learned author intends 
that it should sorve, viz., to furnish students of 
commerce and accountancy as well as the business¬ 
man and the professional accountant with a hand¬ 
book in which the various branches of the Mer¬ 
cantile Law of India ara dealt with. The name 
of the author is a sufficient guarantee for its 
thoroughness and comprehensiveness and we find 
that it succinctly deals with all the branches of 
mercantile law, viz., in general contracts, agency 
partnership, insurance, shipping, etc. The book 


is written in the form of a treatise giving general 
discussions of tho principles underlying the 
various heads of law in a simple and easy style 
tvith copiou'5 illiHtmtioMs and references to the 
current 6tatute.s and the leading case law wher¬ 
ever necessary and, so far as we bad occasion to 
look into the hook, we found the statement of the 
law to be pi-eciso and accurate. We consider 
tliat not Only a hiisincMs man but every citizen 
ought to have a copy of tho book in his shelf ns a 
vada-meenm ; the book also contains a useful 
appendix giving tho full text of the principal 
statutes, the Cimti’act Act and the Companies Act. 

Rig-Veda Samliita—Fart 1.—Sanskrit Intro¬ 
duction: By Umeschandra Vidyaratna, Pub¬ 
lished b\ Asutosh Dius, Calcutta. 

This is the fir-l volume of an independent inter¬ 
pretation of (he liig Veda .projected by an old 
pandit of Bengal. The work when completed will 
contain, in nrUHtion to a Sanskrit commentary, a 
Bengali as well as an English translation. The 
l*iindit is not in agreoment with any of the exist¬ 
ing intei'pretrttionj- of the Veda—whether old like 
those of Yaska and Snyana or new like those of 
Roth and Lu'Lvig. The author believes, for 
instance, that the original home of tbe Aryans 
was in Mongolia, that from there they first came 
to India and then migrated westwards to Europe. 
He also tries to maintain, at this stage of philolo¬ 
gical development, that Sanskrit was the parent 
s])eech from which tho various Indo-European 
languages are descended. These examples show 
very well the novelty of his views, and one will 
not be far wrong in saying that the value of 
the projected work will be little more than what 
belongs to a mere curio.sity of literature. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

Morninos with Zouoaster. By Kiiby. Published 
by Maneck Pithawalla 3, Arsenal Road, Poona. 
Sacripicb and oturr Plays. By Sir Rabin¬ 
dranath Tiigon!, Macmillan Co, London. 

The Safety Curtain and other Stories. By 
Ethel M. Dell, T. Fisher Unwin, Ld., London. 
The Nature op Mysticism. By C Jinarajadaaa, 
Ml A. Thoosophienl Publishing House, Adyar. 
Enquiry after God. By Kutbudin Sultan. 
Thompson Co,, Madras. 

BOOKS RELATING TO INDIA 
The Houseuoldkr’s Dharma. By Champat Rai 
Jain. Central Jaina Publishing House, Arrah. 
Speeches of B. G. Tilak. (1) Edited and Publi¬ 
shed by R. R. SrivastaVR. Tbe National Book 
Depot, Fyzabad. (2) Another collection by 
Tirumalai it Co., Madras, t • 
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DIARY OF THE MONTH 


March ‘Si. Sir John Anderson, Governor of 
Oejlon, died to-day. 

March 26. The Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
held its annual meeting to-day. 

March 26. Sip S. P. Sinba formally opened a 
Social Service' Eshibition in Ctlcuttn, Mr. W. 
B. Qourlay, Private Secretary to the Governor, 
presiding. 

March 27. H. H. the Begum of Bhopal has 
offered Be. 30,000 for purchasing aeroplanes 
for the War. 

March 28. Sir William Meyer’s speech in Cal¬ 
cutta on the New War Loan. 

The Gurukula anniversary at Hardwar. 

March 29. The fifth session of the All-Orissa 
Students’ Conference was held at Cuttack. 
Mr. Gandhi presided at the Hindi Conference 
at Indore. 

March .30. The All-India Kankub|ya Confer¬ 
ence met to day at Cawnpore, the Hon. Pundit 
Gokaranath Misra presiding. 

Bengal Provincial Conference assembled at 
Chinsura, the Hon. Mr. A. C. Datta presiding. ‘ 

March 31. The Hindi Sammolan concluded its 
sittings to-day after passing some resolutions 
for advancing Hindi as a lingua franca, 

April 1. A special committee of the Calcutta 
Corporation submitted its report on the Pri¬ 
mary Education Bill. 

April 2. The Sind Provincial Conference at 
Karachi passed Resolutions re rrlense of the 
internees and advocating Congress Leng||^ 
Scheme. 

April 3. L-ord Ronaldshay presided over a public 
meeting in Calcutta to do honour to the memory 
of the late Sir Madbab Chandra Qhoso. 


April 4. It is announced that Sir Hugh Clifford 
succeeds Sir John Anderson as Governor of 
Ceylon. 

The Home Government refuses passport to 
Mr. Tilak and party to proceed to England. 


April 5. H. E. the Viceroy allows Mr. Tilak and 
party to proceed as far as the Cape and then 
to England pending Home Governments’ orders. 

April 6. Sir P. 8. Sivaswaroi Ayyar accepts 
Vice-Chancellorship of the Hindu University. 

**'Mr. Babimtoola Currimbboy Ibrahim has be^ 
elected President of the Bombey|2[MunicipaI 
Oorporatioa for the current year, ^ 


April 7. Opening of the National Education 
week in Madras by the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Sadasiva Ayyar. 

April 8. Public meeting in Bombay with the 
Hon. Mr. M. A. Jinnah presiding, protests 
against the cancellation of Mr. Tilak’s pass¬ 
ports. 

April 9. The Premier’s speech demanding ex¬ 
treme National sacrifice to win the war. • 

April 10. A public meeting of the citisens of 
Cali'utta was held this evening with reference 
to the Piemier’s appeal to India. Resolutions 
urging people to enlist and the Government to 
declare a general amnesty to political pri¬ 
soners and detenues were passed. 

April II. Loss of Givenchy; troops withdrawn 
from Arinentieres. • 

Germm capture of Kharkoff. 

April 12. The Colonial Secretary, Colombo, in¬ 
formed Mr. Tilak and party that the War 
Cabinet has finally decided to stop the 
deputation. 

April 13. Sir Dougbs Haig has issued a stirring 

appeal to the troops. 

Severe fighting in Flanders. ^ 

April 14 Loss of Baillaulnnd German advance. 
Bombardment of Paris. 

Allidd success at Hangard. 

r • 

April 15. II. E. Lord Ronaldshay opened the 
Calcutta Branch of the Tata Industrial Bank. 
General Foch has been appointed Generalissimo 
of the Allied armies in Fiance, 

April 16 A press communit/uc is issued prohi¬ 
biting Home Rule and Congress League depu¬ 
tations to England. 

April 17. Mr. Gandhi has issued a cofntnunique 
to the Kaira landholders advising them to 
stick to their vow of Passive Resistance. 

Fall of Wytschaete. 

April 18, British retirement from Ypres. 

Loss of Meteran. * 

Lloyd George’s speech in the House of Com> 
mons on Ireland and Man Power Bill. 

April 19. Bombay Co-operative Conference met 
to-day with the Hon. ^llubhai Siimaldasm the 

chair. 

. A cable announces that General Von Bernhardt 
commands the German army now operating 
in Ypres. 
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MAXICULLEB ON INDIA 

A Conttmporary recalls the following remarks 
of the late Professor Mazmuller about India ;— 

** If I were to look over the whole world to find 
out the country most richly endowed with all the 
we\Ub, power, and beauty that Nature can 
bestow—ein some parts a very Paradise on earth— 
I*should point to India. If I were asked under 
what sky, the hnrnan mind baa most fully 
developed some of its choicest gifts, has most 
deeply pondered on the greatest problems of life, 
and has found solutions of some of them which 
will deserve the attention even of those who have 
studied Plato and Kant, I should point to India. 
And if I were to ask myself from what literature 
we, here in Europe . wg who have been nurtured 
almost exclusively on the thoughts of Greeks and 
Romans, and of one Semitic race the Jewish, may 
draw that corrective which is most wanted in order 
to make our inner life more perfect, more 
comprehensive, more universal, in fact more truly 
human—a life not for this life only, but a 
transfigurod and eternal life—again I should point 
to India. Whatever sphere of the human mind 
you select for your special study, whether it be 
lan^mge, or religion, or mythology, or philosophy; 
whether it he laws or customs, primitive art or 
primitive science, everywhere yon have to go to 
India, whether you like it or not, beoause some of 
th^ mosl valuable and most instructive materials 
in the history of man are treasured up in India 
and in India only.” 

THE poet’s ideal 

^ow well these lines fit in with thn character 
of Mr. M. K. Gandhi:— 

Some may follow Truth from dawn to dark 
As a child follows by his mother’s hand. 

Knowing fear, rejoicing all the way ; 

And unto some her face is as a star 
Set through an avenue of thorns and fires, 

And waving branches black without a leaf; 

And still It draws them though the Feet must 

bleed, 

Though garments must he rent, and eyes be 

• scorched : 

»•••••*_ 

It is not day hut night, and oftentimes 
A night of clouds wherein the stars are lost. 

And such are some of those who speak and live, 
And wait, and work, though blunted of desire, 
And know that their true life is hid with God. 

42 


NEWSPAPERS AND QOYERNHBNT 
In reply to a question in the Imperial Legisla¬ 
tive Council, at one of its recent meetings the 
Government of India laid on the table a statement 
showing the names and number of copies of 
Indian and Anglo Indian journals subscribed for 
in the several departments of the Government of 
India. The following are the figures: The 
I'ioneer 44 copies ; the Txmea of India 29 ; the 
Slttietnum 27 ; the Civil and Afilitary Gazette 26 ; 
the Capital 18 ; the Unglishman and the iialA'oe 
Mail 13 copies each. Of the Indian newspapers 
the Bengalee heads the list with 11 copies. 

DEMOCRATIC NOTE IN LITERATURE. 

A writer in a Contemporary points out :— 

" It is curious to liear how some people talk of 
the democratic principle as if it were a quite 
modern and rather sudden growth—a spirit 
of common brotherhood that has been called 
into being, by the exigencies of the war. Most 
of U.S, of course, know better, but that there should 
be any who do not show in what sort of a paradise 
a few of us have been living. The democratic 
spirit has been an undertone in our national life 
and literature, steadily broadening and gathering 
force all down the centuries. You may catch 
sounds of it in Chaucer, a fuller music of it in bis 
contemporary, Langland, and from then onwards, 
to Browning, Tennyson and the poets of our own 
day. There is scarcely a poet of importance who 
does not more or less reveal his consciousness of 
the brotherhood of man and the vanity and folly 
of those social distinctions and that system of 
government which, for no personal merit, places 
some human creatures gloriously on the heights, 
and for no personal reason, condemns other 
human creatures to live and die in utter darkness. 
And these actual or potential democrats are by 
no means all plebians ; you find your aristocratic 
poets, where they have a sense of justice and 
chivarly, pas:'ioiiately taking their stand on the 
weaker side—whether it is the courtly Sir John 
Gascoigne in the sixteenth century, or Shelley 
and Byron in the nineteenth. It is the same 
with the prose writers. There are as true and 
trenchant things said for democracy in good Sir 
Thomas More’s ‘ Utopia' as in the books of such 
moderns as Raskin, Carlyle, Dickens, Mark 
Rutherford, Mr. H. Q. Wells, or Mr. G. B. Shaw. 
With the making of so many Anthologies, I have 
wondered why nobody compiles an anthology 
tracing this growth and triumph in our literature 
of the democratic faith. It is one of,'the^few* 
anthologies that ought to be done. 
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ASSAM 8CH01.AK8H1FS 

The Chief Commissioner of Assam in 1913 
sanctioned as a temporary measure for a period of 
five years an award of forty-six special college 
scholarships of ten rupees a month to indigent 
members of the Mahomedan and backward 
communities of Assam. The term of these 
scholarships has expired and after reconsideration 
of the claims of the communities it has hann 
decided to renew the scholarships for a fartlior 
period of five years. 

MUSLIMS AKD ILLITRRACY 

The Mubammaduns in Bengal number 24 
millions—about half the population—but only 
5 per cent of them are literate, while only 60,000 
have any knowledge of English. The numl>or of 
Muhammadan children receiving education is 
strongly low in the higher schools, the percent¬ 
age being 50 in primary schools, 34 in middle 
schools, 20 in .high schools, 9 in colleges and 7 in 
professional colleges. 

EDUCATION IN CEYLON 

During 1916-17 more than three hundred 
schools, observes the yalionnlMonthly of Ceylon, 
admitted PuUyae and Pariahs for the first time, 
without any opposition. A few years ago when 
the Pulayas were first admitted to a school there 
were serious riots. The number of Pariahs in 
the schools has increased from 900 to 4,500 in 
the last five years, and of Pulayas from 3,000 
to 10,000. 

LANGUAGE AND CITIZBNSHir 

It seems to many observers, says the Timen, a 
profound mistake to make English and the 
expression of thought in English the basat" 
necessity of an educational system which aims 
at the rearing of free Indian citizens capable of 
exercising an intelligent vote. To relegate 
citizenship to those who can think in a foreign 
language is to make education a means rather 
than an end. It would be an attempt to manipu¬ 
late the soul of India in the interests of a very 
nebulous political theory. 

THE SHUH COLLEGE 

Replying to the address of welcome from the 
trustees of the Shiah College, Lucknow, on April 
6, Sir Harcourt Butler said that the funds they 
had collected were insufficient for the purpose, 
f it behoved them to see that their college should 
be such as to take its place worthily in finy 
university ,for Oudh that might be established. 


1^. BABOJINI MAIDU ON WOMEN'S EDUCATION 

Speaking at Jullunder, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
said: “ Your Vice-Principal Lajjavati has 
revealed a sad taJe that in the Punjab, 
even this day, there is still a large element 
of prejudice and bigotry aga^st female 
education. In the Deccan 1 used to look forward 
with hope and eagerness unsurpHRsed to the day 
when I would visit your bo.autiful Vidyala^ta and 
the Province which appeared to me ajilace of 
pilgrimage from its distance and fame. It i^a 
sad surprise to me, therefore, to learn that there 
are people here, who adversely criticise the work 
of a noble and national institution like yours, 
Tho narrow-minded people say that the education 
uf women is to he condemned, because it makes 
them bold. Brothers, have you forgotten the 
heroic stories and the scriptures of your own 
Motherland ? It was the privilege of India to 
possess women who were'oo'liteT ami braver than 
men. Yes, even to-day the need is that we 
the women of India should be bold and go to 
Yama, Savitri-like and beg of him a new life for 
Mother India. 1 say if you condemn boldneav, the 
lack of dependence in women, what do your 
homages to Chand BibiJandjAhslya B.ai signify? 
You demand political rights, )ousftyyou are fib 
enough bo manage things for yourself. Pray do 
not forget a lame person can but walk slowly, a 
one-eyed man sees only on one side, and that a 
carriage with one wheel cannot move properly.” 

THE BADLKR COMMISSION 

There is a significant passage in tbatf part of 
Dr. Sarbadhicary’s Convocation Address which 
deals with the Sadler Commission, It runs as 
follows: 

" In forwarding to the University, the notifica¬ 
tion appointing the Commission, the Education 
Department expressed a hope that the University 
would give the Commission all necessary facilities. 
There has been no other communication between 
the University and the Government regarding the 
Conimission or its work. Nor had the University 
any communication from the Conimissioii save 
with regard to information required from time to 
time. The University has furnished the Commis¬ 
sion with ell the required information and facili¬ 
ties, but has not ^hared responsibility in the fram¬ 
ing of its questions or the determination of its 
programme or procedure of work. Nor have any 
questions been addressed to the University. A 
certain amount of detachment has* thus been 
imposed. Whatever be the reason actuating this, 
'the University has loyally respected this imposi¬ 
tion and awaits a better orderingjof things,” 
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JUSTICE MUIUUSAMI AITAB 

In the course of his reminiscences of the 
M.a(lra8 Bench Mr. K&rdley Norton writes in the 
Looker on :— 

Muthasanii Aiyar was the first Indian Judge 
to sit on the Madras High Court. A Brahmann 
born humble parents, he started life on the 
very lowest rung of the ladder, 1 believe on seven 
rupees a month, till by his own sheer ability he 
worked bis way to the High Court and there died 
in harness. Sir Alexander Arbutbnot and my 
father contributed their share to his elevation and 
Mubhusami more than justified them both. Very 
dark in complexion, he wore no collar, his bands 
were tied round his ebony throat, and a white and 
gold turban sh one on his head, a diaphanous 
white dhoti fluttSreA round his loins, no shoes or 
stockings dishgurod hisfeet and the round Sumrtha 
wafer beckoned anjiably between his brows. 
Always calm, impartial, analytic.-il, he bad no 
favourites at the Bar, and Mylapore and Tripli- 
uaiiu woi'o not divided into hostile sects each 
seeking his favour and his patronage, Muthusami 
w.as a born Judge. Many Judges don the stolen 
garments of a King’s Counsel in the Bench but 
loiwe their consciences, and sometimes their 
manners, at homo with their butlers, Muthusami 
carried his conscience into Court and was visibly 
iniluencod by it. An erudite Hindu lawyer, there 
w^K neWold of lagal literature in which he was not 
expert and at homo. Vou had to be on guard 
when arguing before him. Ilis favourite trick — 
we all have our own little idiusyucrasies aud we 
all fondle our own little peccadillos—was to 
propound some terrible and unanswerable A.B.C. 
conundrum and with his chin resting on his 
hands to ask you mildly, with the air of a Jesuit 
Father going to evensong, what would be your 
answer such a condition of afi'airs. If you 
hesitated, he dug another conundrum into you, 
his bare toes all the time twitching convulsively 
in public view. 

Those toes fascinated me. 1 could follow the 
trend of their owner’s intellectual vacillations by 
their comprehensive expansion and retraction. 
One motion was accepted as int^icative of the end 
of all things. When the big toe of MuthuBaml’s 
right foot leaned over and clutched its neighbour, 
argument was at an end and judgment ready, 
You knew from the viciousness (rf the embrace 
vbioh way it would be, A mere temporary touch 


\ 

was not unfavourable. A long, firm, passionate 
cling meant defeat. 

To great intellectual powers Muthusami united 
indomitable hard work and an innate modesty of 
character and temperament which made him the 
most distinguished individual in any gathering of 
officials, Ue carried his simplicity to such an 
extent that when he received a C. I. £. he really 
believed it was an honour. He was used as the 
brake-horse of the Bench. Each new judicial 
colt was harnessed to him and be pulled the 
neophyte round dangerous corners, forced him to 
trot instead of gallop in the straight and never 
knew he w>is shaping all the while the lives of 
future knights. But the work killed him and ho 
died as be had lived a gentleman at his post. In 
the New High Court, at the broad junction of 
four passages, his marble likeness on a marble 
chair, wisdom on his front and integrity in every 
feature Muthusami Aiyar sits pointing the way 
to the younger generation of Indian lawyers and 
smiling on mo when J pay my pilgrimage to bis 
shrine the warm and winning welcome with 
which, first for my father’s sake and later, I am 
prou<l to believe, for my own be greeted my 
arrival to dear old, sleepy, parochial Madras where 
two generations of ancestors bid me go in and 
win my spurs. 

LIBERTY OF TUB PRESS 

At the Sind Provincial Conference, held at 
Karachi on the .'lOth March, Mr. Murlidh.ar 
Jeramdas Panjubi, the President, in the course 
of his address refeired to the haish and 
uiijustifiable manner in which the Press Act was 
being worked by the executive authorities. After 
giving recent instances of press security being 
demanded and of the futility of appeiils lodged in 
the High Courts against executive decisions he re¬ 
marked :—“ It is a well-known maxim of law 
that every one is to be presumed innocent until 
guilt is proved. But in the operation of the 
Press Act the two important words, ‘innocent’ 
and ‘guilt,’ have changed places and the maxim 
has b^n reversed. Not only is this true, but the 
most intolerable feature of the Act is that it is 
sometimes applied not, as was originally intended, 
to suppress edition aud disloyalty, but legitimate 
criticism of men and measures of a kind that is 
unpalatable to executive officials. It is to be 
hoped that the Government of India is taking 
note of the complaints constantly made^in the 
press and on the platform regarding the unjusti¬ 
fiable manner in which the Act is worked and ' 
will either repeal the Adt or modify^ it oj) 
popular lines,” 
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TRATSLLIKO DISP£NSAK1SS 
111 the course of the budget debate in the 
Bombay Ijegislative Council tbie year, the Hon. 
Mr. Kamatb moved u lesolution recommending 
that the provieion for opening new diepensaries 
contained in the Financial Statement be increased 
by Bs, 20,000 for the establishment of travelling 
dispensaries in selected rui-al areas of the Presi¬ 
dency and that a corresponding redaction be made 
under the bead of “ Irrigation.*' Of course the 
usual grant of Ks. 30,000 for new dispensaries 
was increased in this year’s budget to Bs. 60,000; 
but even this amount is cot sufficient to carry 
medical relief to the doors of the rural popula¬ 
tion ; The inadequacy of the progress made 
during the last three years is observable in the 
fact that only 20 dispensaries have been newly 
opened, of which 12 were in the districts. The 
Burgeon-General requisitioned the aid of 
“ ezperiezlbe,” and stated that a fixed dispensary 
in an unhealthy district was often better than a 
travelling one; but it is difficult for one to bo 
convinced of the soundness of this " expert 
opinion ” particularly os the .Surgeon-General 
himself added that the idea was not a new one, 
and that there were 15 travelling dispensaries 
doing malarial work before the war. Another 
argument of the head of the Medical depax-tment 
was the papcity of assistant surgeons in War 
time who could be placed in charge of the dis¬ 
pensaries and another official plea was that it 
was useless to vote money when no assietent 
surgeons were available, but observes the Com- 
monvMcU we heartily agree with the suggestions 
of Mr. Kamath, that the services of retired sub- 
assistant surgeons could be easily requisitioned 
for the purpose. We are, however, glad tho 
Surgeon-General assured the Council that he 
was going to bring a proposal before a committee 
of the Council in connection with the question, 
and on the strength of this assurance the resolu¬ 
tion was withdrawn, In any case the paucity of 
assistant surgeons cannot be a reasonable plea 
against the extension of the system of travelling 
dispensaries over a greater area. 

\ KAYS FOB AKMY HOSPITALS 

It kiks been decided to provide an operating 
theatre and X ray block for all hospitals for 
British and Indian troops, where such accom- 
^oda^oo may be authorised, on an impro^d 
soale which is set out in au army instruction. 


SIB SANEABAIi NAIB ON ATUBVBDA. . 

The Hon. Sir C. Sankaran Nair presided at 
the 29th Annual Meeting of the Ayurvedic and 
llnani Tibbi, Madras. In the coflrse of his 
speech he said :— 

Laymen were apt to look askance at the pre¬ 
sent day dmsion of medicine into “ systems.” 
Knowledge and fact are not the special property 
of any one[Bect,’any one race, and any one country. 
They belong to the world. The votaries of 
science were building up a great body of doctrine. 
They were day by day extracting secrets fr<Ai 
nature that promised incalculable benefit to man¬ 
kind. The echoes of their labours reached even 
those who were not directly concerned in the 
advancement of science. One of the results was 
that they all demanded and expected much more 
of their 'physicians than they formerly did. 
“ Some of us,” he said, “ even have Che temerity 
to criticize our physicians %n4 j^pnder how much 
of tho treatment to which we are submitted bus a 
scientific basis. We are ^no longer content to 
look upon you as the high priests of a system of 
mysteries. Buch healthy scepticism was likely to 
grow and increase and in the future there would 
be no room for practitioners of systems of 
medicine who were unwilliug to absorb tho facts 
of “ systems ” other than their own. They should 
remember always that doctrines and theories were 
made to explain facts. Theories might Hhve 
to go or be modified to the facts, but facts could 
not be explained away. They must be ail firmly 
imbued with such ideas, for otherwise thoy would 
acknowledge their unworthiness to be called dis¬ 
ciples of the great founders of their systems.” 
The greater their knowledge of the teaching of 
science, the greater will be their reverence for 
the philosophers of old who in spite of “ means so 
limited and tools so rude accomplished so much.” 
What would they not have done with opportuni¬ 
ties such as the 20th centuiy offered to those 
present. 

He further continued : “ It connot gainsaid 
that the medicine of the future will be more con¬ 
cerned with the prevention of disease than its 
cure, and I am very pleased to leain that hygiene 
is a compulsory subject for alt your studer^ts, 
If in that hygiene course you obtain a good work¬ 
ing knowledge qf how the chief diseases that 
afflict India are conveyed and spread and how to 
live so as to avoid contagion, you will be equip¬ 
ped to play a part in the noble task of sprening 
the gospel of health to all parts of India and 
^carry light and happiness to some of the darkest 
corners of the land. ” 
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• TUB AUTOMODILB 

The Scientific American writes that during the 
twenty-two years since the introduction of auto¬ 
mobile in America about live and a half luillion 
automobile of all types are in lu-e throughout the 
world, four and a quiutur uiilliuu, or 77 per cunt, 
Bif within the borders of the United States. 
The* automobile industry, we learn, is now the 
flut’d largest, and it is not ona likely to dwindle 
down. The writer thinks that one of the after- 
eli'ects of the WiU' will be the stiiuulution of motor 
travel and motor transportation. 

The esteusive, varied and highly successful 
employment of all types of automobiles by all the 
military forces involved, and in every part of the 
world where ligiiting has taken place or where 
troops have bee n mobi lised, has paved the way for 
a similar widespfiSS^se in commercial activities. 

Food shortage is bringing into requisition a 
large number of agricultuial tractors. There 
wore 39,udb’ constructed in the U.S.A. during 
1916; 50,000 in 1917, and this year a still 
greater demand, but owing to scarcity of materials, 
labour shortage, shipping conditions, etc., the 
demand is likely to outweigh the supply. And 
then there is the futuie of the aircrutt, iN’hich it 
is impossible to forecast. Uilliculties us regards 
motor fuel will occui' of course, but they will 
doubtless be met, when the exigencies of the time 
absolutely demand. Looking backward one cannot 
bat mJi'vel at the revoiubiou in our lives that has 
been caused by the coming of the automobile, and 
we sometimes woudei how the world iiianagod to 
get on without them. 

TUB 24 CBNTlMBTRB UUN 
We learn that Paris has been shelled by the 
24 centimetre gun. The only now contribution 
to exact knowledge regarding its attributes, 
observes the Siaieeinan, relates to the highest 
'pmiib of* its trajectory, an easily calculable 
phenomenon, given length of base—seventy miles 
from gun empiacement to point of impact of the 
shell—and the angle of descent. The height—23 
miles, or 121,44U feet—is enormous, comparing 
as it does with the 5,400 feet to which a liUe or 
machine-gun bullet will rise uqd the 12,000 or 
13,000 feet which is the maximum height 
obtainable with the ordinary field gun. The 
height is suggestive c^f howitzer rather than gun 
mechanism, although the drawback of the howit¬ 
zer has always been its comparative ^shortness of 
range—only nine miles in the case of the 16jinch 
*'Bertha," Expert opinion appears to preponderate 


in favour of the theory of a gigantic explosive 
charge, possibly of a very slow exploding quality, 
us compaied with the theory of fresh momentum 
supplied to the projectile en route. To the last- 
named, kinetic and dynamic principles appear to 
oiler almost insuperable obstacles. If a huge 
propulsive charge bo the explanation, tbe new 
German monste*' will be classed by history as but 
one more German folly comparable with the 
Hindenburg statue, the Zeppelin, and the mystery 
ship which enjoyed a brief butterHy existence oU 
tbe Flemish coast. 

OXB WHEEL Tl;ACrOBB 

With a view to eliminating the possibility of 
minor collisions which so often take place in 
nai'i’ow and restricted Ihuroughfures, and to 
enable a vechicle to be readily extricated from 
congested areas, a one-wheel tractor of a simple 
design has been brought out, which seems to 
meet with much favour. The outstanding feature 
of the tractor is implied by its name. It has 
only one wheel which is steered through oonveii- 
tioual'type gearing. The power unit is an engine 
with a bore and stroke of 34 ' ms. by 5^ ins., 
respectively, lligb-teiision magneto is used for 
ignition and the cooling water is carried in a 
tank which has a 56-guilon capacity, it is so 
disposed as to counterbalance tbe weight of tbe 
engine. Tbe drive from the engine is transmit¬ 
ted through a clutch to a thiee-speed gear-box. 
There are the usual two brakes, tbe service brake 
being carried on the cross shaft and is externally 
operated, while the emergency brake is internally 
placed. Stability is given to the tractor by 
attaching the reurwardly-extending main frame 
to the Irout sxie of the wagon. The weight is 
balanced on the single nheel, so that the wagon 
axle is not overloaded ; it simply gives support to 
the tractor. The attachment to a wagon need 
not be permanent .—Mysore Economic Journal. 

NEW UATTiiRT fOU BLECTBlC POCKSX LAUFS 

A dry battery for olectric^pocket lamps has been 
invented by u citizen of Zurich, Switzerland, 
according to a lecent Consular Keport. It is 
said to be cheaper, better, and of simpler construc¬ 
tion than those now in use. Instead of a single 
block battery, it consists of three separate and 
distinct elements which are placed side by side in 
the metal lamp case. The chief improvement is the 
possibility of substitution for a single elatfent in 
case the battery is out of order. Xn the event of 
the battery becoming defective, the vol^e of 
each element is tested to ascertain which\ one is 
useless, and it may then be replaced by a/singlQ 
new elftment, * • 
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QKNBRAL FOCH 

General Vocb has been appointed to command 
the forces of the Allies on the Western front where 
the War is now raging with truutendouu fury. 
Born at Metz and educated at - the Ecole Poly* 
technique, the General is now 66 years. In the 
early days of the war he took part in the opera* 
tions in Lorraine, and General Joffre was^ quick 
to recognise hU merit for the command |of the 
newly-formed ninth Army was given to him on 
August, 20. In that capacity General Foch took 
up his head-quarters at Doullens, north of Amiens, 
and assumed the direction of the forw# arrayed 
between Dunkirk and Compiegne. Later, at 
the time of the battle of the Marne, General b'och 
was in command of an army who had the honour 
of throwing back the Prussian Guard into the 
marshes of St. Gonds. By this feat and by his 
general conduct of operations he had a leading 
part in the winning of the battle of the Marne. 
It was be who later commanded the group of the 
Armies of the North, and he was in command of 
two offensives, in Artois in 1915 and on the 
Somme in 1916, At the end of the latter year 
General Foch was replaced by General Franchet 
d’fisperey, and be was subsequently employed 
on various missions, notably in France and Italy. 
Later he was sent to replace General Petain at the 
War Office, as Chief of the General Staff of the 
Army. Lord French and Sir Douglas Haig had 
repeatedly acknowledged his help and valuable 
co-operation in terms which left no room for 
doubt, 

In person General Foch is slim and bears his 
66 years with ease and gi^. His grey-blue 
eyes give a singularly-striking impression of a 
man whose life has been devoted to translating 
philosophy into terms of the casualty list. His 
speech betrays the mathematician. It is precise 
and logical. Its rapidity betrays the man of 
action. Such is the man who 'bow controls tho 
Allied forces on the Western front. 

The latest cable announces that General h'oeh 
is appointed Generalissimo of all Allied armies in 
Frantt. The respective Governments have given 
Qenei&Focb the widest powers in order that be 
may act and bU actions will not bd questioned, 
thus?* absolutely united Anglo-Franco-Amerisan 
'army^ constitute. ' 


THE LATE t, R. FBASEB 

Education in India has suffered a great loss by 
the sad death of Professor Nelson Fraser which 
occuiTed at Bombay on the 12th March after a 
short illness. “There was certainly no educationist 
official or layman, in this country," wrote the 
t'imee of India in its obituary notice, “ who 
possessed so minute and extensive a knowledge 
of the various systems of education practised 
throughout the world, and few who had the capa¬ 
city to estimate and value their relative *meritB, 
Professor Fraser applied this., knowledge to the 
problems of education in India, the country in 
whose service be had whole-heartedly devoted 
twenty of the best years of bis working life, with 
n burning desire to forward the cause of educa¬ 
tion in this country.” 

Mr. Frngor was one of the oldest oontributorB 
to the Indian Review. He was long editing the 
Indian Education and it fe think that we 

sh ill miss his sprightly articles on educational 
topics in many an Indian Journal. 

THE LATE SIB JOUR ANDERSON 

The death of Sir John Anderson, Governor of 
Ceylon on the morning of March 24 has caused 
intense grief all over Ceylon. He had been 
Governor of the Island since 1916. Previous to 
his arrival in the Island he was for five years 
Permanent Under-Secretary for the Colonies and 
still earlier (from 1904-11) he bad for along 
period been Governor of the Straits Settlements, 
Sir John Audei’son was born in Aber<lo-“ni^ire ^n 
1658 and was a graduate of Aberdeen University. 
He accompanied the Prince of Wales (now King 
George) on his colonial tour. 

King George called on hearing the news of 
Sir John's death ; —“ I have received with heart¬ 
felt regret the news of the death of Sir John 
Anderson and am sure that the people of Ceylon 
will join with me in mourning the loss of their 
distinguished Covernor whom 1 knew and held in 
the highest regard for many years.” 

The following is from the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies ; “ Regret your telegraffi of the 
24th March announcing the death of Sir John 
Anderson whose distinguished service to the 
Colonial Office and to the British Empire during 
nearly 40 years r have always commhnded the 
highest appreciation of my predecessors and 
myself. Please convey my keen sympathy to his 
relatives in Oeylon.” 
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THE HOME RITLE SBPDTATION 

It 10 regrettable that the Home Rule Deputa¬ 
tion headed hy Mr. B. G. Tilak should have been 
stopped by orders of the War Office while the 
party ^ad gone bo far as Colombo, The deputa¬ 
tion had been subjected to a great deal of un¬ 
necessary vexations by a series of contradictory 
orders. While we have reason to be thankful to 
the Viceroy for his kindly though fruitless inter¬ 
vention the tone of the following communique 
Simln, under date 16th April, is very much 
resented : ^ 

“ Tbe question of passports for Home Rule and 
Congrwa 4degat|^^p)e again before the Cabinet 
to-day. Th?t5abin^have reaffirmed the decision 
that, in tfie existing circumstances, none of the 
Homo Rule delegates can be allowed to proceed to 
this country. It is considered by His Majesty’s 
Oovomment that tbe journey on which these 
persons have embarked was uncalled for and the 
purpose of it lacking in any sufficient justification. 
It was proposed by those persons, at a period 
whei; the Swrotary of State himself was in India 
fof the purpose of ascertaining the views of every 
section of the community, when hi.a conclusions 
were still unknown and bad not yet been submit¬ 
ted to His Majesty’s Government, to come to 
tfnglaff'I in the avowed roh- of agitators, to start 
an nncomj>r'»inis?ng pmp .ganda in favour of a 
Homo Rule of their own. Such a proceeding at 
any time would be improper. Under the existing 
circumstances, when the country is waging a 
great war and is confronted with a crisis of the 
greatest magnitude which calls for n supreme 
concentration of national effort snd so far as is 
possible, the suspension of purely political agita¬ 
tion anif platform controversy in whatever 
interest, it is one in which the Government could 
not ac^iesce. Further tbe generous intentions 
of His Majesty’s Government which have already 
been demonstrated by the pronouncement of the 
Secretary of State in Parliament and his visit to 
India would be seriously compromised and might 
be fatally impaired, if an attempt were m^e 
before, or at the very moment when they were 
considering his report, to force their hands by a 
premature and possibly harmful propaganda^ It is 
with regret that His Majesty’s Government are 
compelled to give this harmful decision but they 
have no alternative,” 


INDIAN UB86ENOEK IN^^GLAND 

Mr. Joseph Bsptista writes to Mr. Kelkar re¬ 
garding tlx* j-ppre-sentation of the National Con¬ 
gress at the Nottingham Labour Conference:_ 

“I am told India received a magnificent and un¬ 
paralleled ovation in the person of Mr. Polak, 
Many present wlio met me in my political -peri- 
grinatiuns regrett©<l that I was not the messenger. 
Jt would Imvc iiiiido “a world of difference” 
said several. I Iwliove this is correct—not on 
ix-count Ilf any personal merit, but simply because 
I am an Indian, Englishtnen believe in Indiana 
Jopresenting India, nud they are certainly far 
iiuHO impre.eKed by Indians advocating their cause 
even though they may not possess the ability or 
the iiifliiL-iicci of some of our staunch friends 
among Englishmen.” 

MR. «;UB.sTEUTON ON NATIONALITY 

Mr. Gilherl K. Chesterton says in one of his 
cliarming essays :— 

“ I am quite certain Ireland is a iiution ; I am 
quite cerium that nationality is the key to Ire¬ 
land. I am quite certain that all our failures in 
Ireland arose from the fact that we would not, 
in spicit, treat it as a nation, It would be diffi¬ 
cult to find even among the innumerable examples 
that exist a stronger example of the immensely 
superior importance of sentiment to what is 
called practicality than this case of the two sister 
nations.” • 

EXODUS TO THE BILL.S 

The questionof the summermigration of official? 
to the hills has been thoroughly discussed 
throughout India and it has become one of the 
few subjects on which independent Indian and 
European opinions aro in perfect agreement, 
Referring to the Hon’ble Mr. V. J. Patel’s 
resolution in the Bouibay Legislative Council, 

" Ditcher” write.“ in Capital :— 

*‘Mr. Patel attacked the subject with such force 
of argument as to compel the official apologists 
to take refuge in a miserable petitio principi. 
Mr. Curtis must have blushed at himself when 
he put forward tbe iplea that unless the Msha- 
baleehwartrip were allowed, good nion'in England 
would not come to Bombay as Governors. My 
sainted aunt! 

“The only party that supports the exodity is^the 
official and this is done against tbe will of tbe 
entire country, but this defiance of public wpinion 
cannot continue long.” \ 
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MB. OANSHI IND THE EilRA DISTBBS8 
la the course of a letter to the press Mr, 
Gtodhi wrote on March 29:— 

'* In the district of Kaira tiie crops for the 
jear 1917-18 have, by common admission, 
proved a partial failure. Under the Revenue 
Rules, if the crops are under four annas the 
cultivators are entitled to full suspeosion of the 
revenue assessment for the year, if the crops are 
under six annas, but over four annas, half 
the amount of assessment is suspended. So far ns 
I am aware, the Government have been pleased 
to grant full suspension with regard to one 
village out of nearly 600, and half suspension in 
the case of over 104 villages. It is claimed on 
behalf of the ryots that the suspension is not at 
all adequate to the actuality. The Government 
contend that in the vast majority of vilkges ciops 
have been over six annas. Tho only question, 
therefore, at issue is, whether the crops have been 
under four annas nr S'x nnnac, as the case may l)o 
or over the latter figure. 

• • * ' 

“It is known to the public that thn Hon. Mr. 
G. K. Parekh and Mr. V. J. Patel, invited and 
assisted by the Gujarat Sabba, carried on 
investigations', as also Messrs. Deodhar, Josbi, 
and Tbakkar of the “Servants of India Society.” 
Their investigation was necessarily preliminary 
and brief and therefore confined to few villages 
only. Bat the result of their enquiry went to 
shov that the crops in the majority of cases were 
under foar annas. As their investigation not 
being extensive enough, was capable of being 
challenged, as it was challenged, 1 under¬ 
took a full enquiry with the assistance of over 
20 capable, experienced and impartial men of 
influence and status. I personally visited over 
30 villages and met as many men in the villages 
as I could, iunpected in these villages most of the 
fields belonging to them, and after a searching 
crobs-examination of the villagers came to the 
conclusion that their crops were under four 
annas. As to the crops and the 

st^l sending Kharif crops, 1 was able, by the 
evi^iice''of my own eyee, to check the statements 
of the agriculturists. The methods employed by 
co-forkers were exactly the same. In this 
xuannan nearly four hundred villages we^ 
examined, and with but a few exceptions, crops 
were found ta be Under four annas, and only in 


three cases they were found to be over six 
annos.” 

Since this letter was penned things have 
taken a rather serious turn, the Government 
having decided on their own course. Mr. Gandhi 
thereupon has advised pasnive resistance, and we 
read: “ Mr. Gandhi and his associates are touring 
in the interior of the affected district enoouraging 
and heartening the agriculturists to keep their 

oath, Some 2,000 agriculturists have signed the 

pledge refusing to pay land revenue. C.-editabla 
reports go to show that the enthusiasm of the 
farmers is increasing though many have lost a 
good deal in the struggle. In his addresses to 
passive resisters Mr. Gandhi is exhorting them to ‘ 
maintain civility to Government oflicials and 
eternal fai^ll in the justice of their 'struggle which 
was for preserving their rights." 

Meanwhile the Commissioner of tl^e THrision 
has addressed the )nndholderf,“Trtfh*f^Ticulturi8ts 
pointing out “ the folly and danger soouO of them 
were running in by refusing payment of land 
revenue on the advice of Mr. Gandhi and his 
friends. He said that in the current season 
after the fullest enquiry and consideration of all 
objections and petitions brought forward by Mr. 
Gandhi and others, officers of the Government 
passed final orders rngaiding revenue suspt'nsions 
that may be justly and roH8onablj#allowed, and 
those orders must be accepted ns final.* » * • 
To those who were under a pledge or vow not to 
pay revenue, be urged that it was no shame to 
break the vow made without proper 'cons^ 
deration. Continuing, the Commissioner said 
“your advisers had been going about freely 
without any hindrance, making speeches and 
lectures, but there had been no interference with 
them because their activities and their advice 
bad as it is in most cases, ir based upon ignorance, 
misconception and misunderstanding. If, after 
full notice and information and warning, you 
allow yourselves to be misled by this -.mistaken 
advice you yourselves will be responsible for the 
consequences.” ^ 

Following this Mr, Gandbiiias issued anotbei- 
communique in which be points out in answer to 

the threat held out by the Oommissioiler :_ 

“The War canqpt be permitted to give lioense 
to officials to exact obedience to their orders, even 
though the raiyats may consider them to be 
unreasonable and unjust, 

^ I Venture to suggest that the Oommissioner’s 
attitude constitutes a peril far graver than.the 
German peril, and I am serving the Empire in 
trying to deliver it from this peril from within," 





